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The  visit  to  the  Mauritius  and  South  Africa,  a  Narrative  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  following  pages,  succeeded  to  one 
to  the  Australian  Colonies,  of  which  a  narrative  has  already 
been  given  in  a  separate  volume.  In  the  Mauritius  and  South 
Africa^  as  well  as  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  the  i^Titer  was 
aooompanied  by  his  friend,  George  Washington  Walker,  of 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  who  subsequently  settled  at  Hobart 
Town,  in  Van  Diemens  Land. 

The  object  of  these  visits  was  purely  the  discharge  of  a 
religious  duty,  to  which  they  believed  themselves  to  be  spe- 
cially called ;  but  in  passing  along,  their  attention  was  alive 
to  a  variety  of  secondary  objects,  which  appeared  wortliy  of 
notice.  From  the  Journal  of  the  writer,  this  Narrative  has 
been  prepared. 

The  visit  extended  to  all  the  towns  within  the  Colonies 
ted,  and  to  all  the  Missionary  Stations  existing  in  South 
AjGrica^  at  the  period  of  the  visit*  In  the  progress  of  the 
joumey,  the  writer  was  induced  to  attempt  making  rough 
sketches  of  many  of  the  places  visited,  by  finding  a  difficulty 
in  describing  them  satisfactorily  in  words.  This  circumstance 
occasioned  the  pictorial  illustrations  in  the  early  part  of  the 
volume,  now  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  to  be 
much  fewer  than  in  the  middle  and  the  latter  part.  The 
sketches  of  Cape  Town  and  of  the  Missionary  Station  of 
Zuurbraak,  were  furnished  by  other  pencils. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  writer  travelled,  did 
iiot  admit  of  his  makbg  particular  descriptions  of  the  nu- 
inerous  animals  which  came  under  his  notice.  For  these,  he 
^is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  tlie 
Author  of  a  splendid  work,  entitled,^'^  Illustrations  of  the 
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Zoology  of  South  Africa ;  ^*  of  Captain  Harris^  the  Autiior  \ 
the  *'  Wild  Sports  of  South  Africa ; "  and  of  Andrew  Stee 
man,  the  Author  of  "Wanderings  in  South  Africa**' 
descriptions  in  this  volume  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  much 
scientific  nicety ;   they  are  rather  designed  to  give,  in  fa 
words,  general  ideas  of  the  objects  described. 

In  speaking  of  the  Native  Tribes,  names  have  been  use 
according  rather  to  the  idiom  of  the  English  language,  thf 
to  that  of  the  languages  of  Africa :  thus  a  man  of  the  Bechi^ 
ana  nation  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  Bechuana,  instead  of  & 
Mochuana,  wkUe  in  the  language  of  the  Bechuanas,  Mochv 
is  the  singular  of  Bechuana,  and  Sechuana  is  the  name 
their  language-  The  orthography  of  the  names  of  places  ji 
South  Africa,  is  not  well  settled ;  a  discrepancy  will  somd^ 
times  be  observed  between  the  spelling  on  the  map  at 
end  of  the  volume,  or  on  the  etchings,  and  in  the  text  of 
book ;  the  orthography  in  the  text  is  regarded  by  the  writer 
as  the  most  correct,  but  some  of  the  names  in  the  map  and 
etchings  were  engraved  while  the  work  was  in  progress,  and 
not  subjected  to  his  revision.  The  heights  of  mountfunsi 
marked  on  the  maps,  are,  at  least,  in  some  instances,  taken 
from  the  plains  on  which  they  stand,  and  not  from  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  the  heights  given  in  the  text  are  from  uncertain 
authority. 

At  page  461,  the  Zoolu  warrior,  Moselekatse,  is  spoken  i 
as  being  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  among  the  natiis 
of  the  interior ;  but  a  letter  from  Griqua  Town,  dated  "Nc 
1st,  1843,'*  received  while  this  volume  was  in  the  pres 
states,  that  intelligence  had  just  reached  that  station,  of  M<3 
aelekatse  having  fallen  upon  a  tribe  called  Bakhatli,  ne 
Kurrechane,  and  having  destroyed  them- 

The  writer  trusts,  that  the  perusal  of  this  volume  will : 
crease  tlie  feeling  of  christian  interest  for  all  classes  of 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  described  ;    and  he  especia 
hopes,  that  it  may  promote  tlie  feeling  of  sympathy  for  th 
devoted  indi^dduals  w^ho  are  labouring  amidst  many  priv^ 
tions,  to  spread  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 


York,  20th  of  3rd  Month,  1844. 
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NARRATIVE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Voyage  to  the  M&arititLS. — Accommodation. — Beef. — Heavy  Seas. — Rodriguc. — 
Se^fQcm. — Maxiritiua, — Pilot. — Port  Louis. — Fopulation, — Hotel. — Slavery. — 
Coloiiiil  Secretary.— Citadel. — Plaincs  Wilhems. — Trees. — Hoacb. — Bocks.^ 
Wonhip. — Grande  RiTi^rc. — Maroons. ^ — Governor.— Christian  VUita, — Signal 
Motmtaiu.— Tamariud Tree. — Plants. — State  of  Religion. — Animals.— Shrubs. 
— SabtKith. —Canteens.  —  Cemetery.  —  Chinese.  —  CreolcG.  —  Misiiionaries.  — 
fielioolB,  Ac. — Pamplemouases. — Paul  and  Virginia, — Sugar  PlantationB. — 
OooBtry*  — Mftp<m< — School. — Congregation. 


Having  concluded  a  \isit  to  the  Australian  Colonies,  in 
which  I  was  accompanied  by  my  friend  George  Washington 
Walker,  who  also  continued  with  me  in  the  Mauritius  and 
Sootbem  Africa^  we  sailed  from  Freemantle  in  Western 
Ai2atralia^  on  the  12th  of  the  2nd  months  1838,  on  board 
the  Abercromby,  a  brigantine  of  a  hundred  and  forty  tons, 
J.  B.  Butcher,  master.  The  cabin  passengers  were  seven  in 
niunber,  tM^o  of  whom  were  females ;  for  their  accomrao* 
dation,  we  gave  up  our  cabin  berths,  the  captain  agreeing 
to  lit  up  others  in  the  midships,  wbiehi  as  the  vessel  was  in 
ballast,  was  also  converted  into  a  dining  room ;  a  large,  tem- 
poniry  table,  of  fixed  deals,  occupied  the  centre* 

The  wind  was  fair  during  most  of  the  voyage.  On  the 
14tJu  we  pas.sed  a  reef,  not  laid  down  on  our  chart,  about 
latitude  28""  30'  south,  longitude  1  lO'^  38'  east.  On  the  18th, 
we  entered  the  Torrid  Zone,  having  a  steady,  south-east 
trade-wind.     From  the  lat  to  the  3rd  of  3rd  month,  we 
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sometimes  had  heavy  cross-seas,  supposed  to  be  set  up  by  a 

hurricane  to  the  south.  One  of  them  came  suddenly  upon 
us,  and  broke  on  board,  when  the  cabin  sky-light  was  oflF, 
greatly  to  the  alarm  of  our  female  passengers.  They  were 
sitting  at  their  work  below,  when  the  water  poured  upon  them 
in  a  torrent.  One  of  our  fellow-passengers  narrowly  escaped 
being  precipitated  into  the  sea,  G.  W,  Walker  was  thrown 
down  the  companion  by  a  sea  breaking  on  board,  but  happily 
received  no  serious  injur}'',  and  I  was  twice  taken  off  my  feet, 
while  holding  to  a  rope,  on  the  quarter-deck,  by  the  quantity 
of  water  that  rushed  past  me.  It  became  necessary  to 
batten  down  the  hatch  of  our  midship-cabin,  in  which  we 
took  our  meals  j  we  were  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  them  by  lamp-Hght,  in  such  places  as  afforded  the 
best  opportunity  of  avoiding  being  thrown  down,  by  the 
reeling  of  the  vessel  under  the  heavy  strokes  of  the  sea. 
We  were,  however,  mercifully  preserved  from  injury  by  the 
tender  compassion  of  Him  '''who  commandeth  the  wind  and 
the  sea,  and  they  obey  him/* 

On  the  3rd  we  passed  to  the  northward  of  the  island  of 

Rodrigue,  but  the  prevalence  of  clouds  and  rain  prevented 

our  seeing  it  distinctly.    There  were  a  few  Man-of-war-birds, 

Sooty  Petrels,  and  Tropic-birds  in  its  vicinity.     Few  birds 

1i^  been  seen  on  this  voyage.    On  the  4th,  we  assembled  on 

the   quarter-deck,  and  had   some   religious   service-     This 

had  been  kept  up,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 

the  voyage.     The   seamen   were  invited,   but   they 

sbcvned  little  inclination  to  be  present.     Most  of  them  were 

•  proAigAte,  and  willingly  ignorant  of  those  things  with 

I  h  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  be  acquainted. 

jlh*     M  dawn  of  day,    lie  Rond,  or  Round  Island,  was 

ai  five  or  six  leagues  distance,  and  soon  after,  the 

of  the  Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France.     A 

set  us  so  far  to  the  northward  as  to  render  it 

fittBi  OQtside  of  all  the  small  islands  that  lie  to 

4st  die  main  island ;    the  low  land   on  the 

of  which   looked   green   and   pleasant. 

oi  ite  aipv  plantations,  and  of  the  houses  of  the 

>  ot  their  labourers,  &c.  was  interesting. 
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Cocoa  and  Cabbage  Palms  were  distinguishable  among  the 
treesj  and  the  towering,  grotesque,  mountain  ranges  in  the 
back  ground,  among  which  the  celebrated  Peter  Bot  was 
conspicuous,  gave  the  whole  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
The  number  of  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Louis 
WIS  considerable.  The  boats  plying  about,  manned  by 
C>oolies,  Lascars,  Negroes,  and  other  men  of  colour,  pre- 
sented a  very  foreign  appearance  to  an  English  eye. 

After  the  usual  visit  from  the  colonial  surgeon,  we  went 
on  shore,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  lodgings,  but  returned  on 
board  without  success*  While  in  the  town,  I  purchased  a 
glass  for  my  watch,  for  four  shillings.  The  former  one, 
whieh  was  very  thick,  had  its  margin  bitten  off  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  metal,  when  we  came  into  an  intertropical  climate. 
The  pilot  who  brought  us  into  port,  remained  on  board  all 
night,  for  the  purpose  of  mooring  the  vessel :  he  talked 
about  his  religion,  being  nominally  a  Roman  Catholic ;  but 
cursed  and  took  the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  he  also  exhibited 
great  contempt  for  the  coloured  population,  and  said  he 
would  not  sit  at  table  with  one  of  them,  though  he  acknow- 
ledged having  a  mulatto  son ;  he  also  said  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  another  war !  So  great  is  the  inconsistency  of  man, 
and  so  blind  are  the  servants  of  Satan !  Some  even  fancy 
themselves  Christians  and  servants  of  the  living  God,  while 
living  in  open  sin  1 

The  town  of  Port  Louis  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mauritius,  in  a  cove  formed  by  a  series  of  basaltic 
hills,  portions  of  which  are  woody :  they  vary  in  height  from 
1,058  to  2,639  feet.  The  Pouce,  Tltumb,  which  Ues  directly 
behind  the  town,  is  the  highest  point.  The  lower  portion  of 
many  of  the  houses  is  of  hewn  basalt,  and  the  upper  portion 
of  wood ;  others  are  entirely  of  wood,  painted.  The  streets 
are  rather  narrow ;  they  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  have 
foot  paths  with  basaltic  curbstones,  and  are  macadamized. 
Many  of  the  houses  have  little  courts  in  front,  well  stocked 
with  fine  trees  and  shrubs,  and  beautiful  Date  and  Cocoa-nut 
Palms.  There  are  magnificent  Acacias,  ii^dth  large,  yellow 
flowers,  as  well  as  Tamarinds  and  other  trees,  in  some 
of  the  streets ;   and  Bananas,  Caladiums,  Marvels  of  Peru, 
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and  many  other  striking  plants,  on  the  border  of  a  streaQ 

from  the  mountains,  that  runs  through  the  town.     An  ope 
space,  hke  a  race-course,  lies  behind  die  town;   it  is  calle 
le  Champ  de  Mars,  and  is  bordered  by  several  large  viJ 
built  in  a  st\'lc  of  neatness  and  elegance,  like  those  in 
neighbourhood  of  cities  on  the  continent  of  Europe- 

The  population  of  Port  Louis  in  1836,  was  27,645,  of 
whom  6,679  males  and  6^664  females  were  free,  and  8,243 
males  and  6,055  females  were  apprentices.  Most  of  the 
latter  and  some  of  the  former  were  persons  of  colour. — 
French  is  the  language  universally  spoken. 

8th.  We  took  up  our  abode  at  MasseVs  Hotel,  the  only 
decent  inn  in  Port  Louis.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  has 
the  hall  and  lower  rooms  floored  with  marble.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  paper  exliibiting  large  landscapes.  The 
stairs  and  floors  of  the  upper  rooms  are  painted  red,  as  is 
common  here,  and  rubbed  bright.  The  beds  arc  covere 
mth  muslin  curtains  to  keep  off  raoschettos,  these  insec 
being  numerous,  and  the  heat  rendering  it  necessary  to  hav 
the  windows  open  at  night.  Here,  for  four  dollars,  fttveh 
shillings)  a-day  each,  we  had  small  bed-rooms,  with  breakfa 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  dinner  at  half-past  five,  at  the  Table 
d'hote.  The  latter  was  in  French  style,  consisting  of  a 
great  variety  of  small  disheSi  and  succeeded  immediately  bj 
coffee.  Burgundy  wine  diluted  with  water  was  the  commoJ 
beverage  at  dinner ;  but  though  considered  as  adapted  to  tli^ 
climate,  and  probably  it  is  the  most  so  of  any  ferment 
liquor,  yet  persons  who,  for  the  purpose  of  discouragin 
drinking  customs,  have  taken  water  only,  have  found  them-^ 
selves  better  rather  than  worse  for  discontinuing  the  use 
the  Burgundy  wine. 

The  day  was  spent  in  getting  our  luggage  on  shore,  an 
passing  it  at  the  Custom  House.  I  felt  great  reluctance  i 
paying  the  owner  of  the  Coolies  who  carried  our  large  boxe 
for  their  work,  Tlie  very  idea  of  withholding  from  the  slav 
the  reward  due  for  his  toil,  and  of  giving  it  to  his  masfc 
who  only  valued  and  fed  him  on  the  principles  on  whio 
he  valued  and  fed  his  horse,  was  revolting ;  and  the  ci| 
pumstance  of  the  slavcrv   being   commuted   in   name  inl 
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apprenticeship,  affbrclcd  little  relief  to  this  feeling.  One  of 
the  poor  fellows  begged  a  piece  of  caTi\'ass  that  had  been 
wrapped  about  a  box,  to  put  round  his  loins^  and  accepted 
it  thankfully.     Many  of  them  wear  only  such  a  garment. 

9th.  We  were  introduced  by  a  respectable  merchant  to 
Captiin  George  F.  Dick,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who  re- 
ceived us  politely  and  oflfered  to  arrange  for  our  seeing  the 
Governor.  The  day  was  very  warm,  with  heavy  showers. 
The  evening  delightful. 

10th.  In  the  morning,  I  accompanied  two  of  our  fellow- 
passengers  and  an  intelligent  person  of  their  acquaintance,  to 
the  Citadel,  a  strong  fortification  overlooking  the  town,  at 
which  a  number  of  prisoners  are  employed.  From  this 
point,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Port  Louis  and  the  adjacent 
country,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other 
ty  irregular,  basaltic  hilts,  covered  vnth  grass  and  wood,  and 
in  many  places,  topped  by  projecting  rocks.  On  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  opposite  to  the  Citadel,  is  the  signal  station, 
csonnected  with  the  shipping,  and  at  its  foot,  an  extensive 
settlement  of  small,  detached  cottages,  inhabited  by  free 
Creoles  and  Blacks  of  the  lower  class. — In  the  evening,  we 
arcompanied  a  gentleman,  who  had  resided  a  considerable 
time  in  the  Colony,  to  his  residence  on  Plaines  Wilhems, 
Bcren  miles  from  Port  Louis,  across  the  Grande  Riviere, 
Great  Rirtfr^  and  behind  the  mountains.  Many  persons  of 
opulence  reside  in  this  district,  which,  being  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  much  cooler  than  the  town. 
The  road  was  crowded  with  people,  Hindoos,  and  Malabars, 
as  well  as  Blacks  and  Creoles,  just  emerging  from  slavery* 
Many  of  thera  were  returning  from  washing  in  the  Grande 
Riviere,  and  were  carrying  large  bundles  of  clothes.^ — Some 
pouts  of  the  country  were  not  cultivated,  but  covered  with 
trees^  shrubs,  and  stones.  Other  parts  were  occupied  with 
houses  of  the  colonists,  huts  of  the  coloured  population,  and 
6elds  of  Manioc,  Janipha  Manihot,  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
its  esculent  root,  and  of  Sugar-cane,  Saccharnm  officiimrum. 
Some  of  the  fields  were  bordered  with  Vacoua,  a  Screw-pine, 
Pandanm  utilis,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  making 
sagar*bdgs,    and    with    A^ave   americanay    and    Fourcroea 
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ffigantea,  large  plants  with  aloe-like  foliage,  that  have  been 
used  for  fences,  but  have  become  naturalized,  as  has  also  the 
Indian-fig^  Opimtia  Ficiis  Indka^  under  the  same  circumstances* 
The  ravine  of  the  Grande  Riviere  is  very  beautiful,  being  deep, 
and  thickly  clothed  vnt\\  trees  and  shrubs,  from  among  which 
the  rocks  emerge*  Tamarind  and  other  fine  trees  border  this 
road,  which,  as  well  as  many  others  in  this  island,  is  mac- 
adamized with  Basalt.  The  Mauritius  is  a  volcanic  island, 
having  several  extinct  craters.  Its  rocks  and  mountains  are 
universally  basaltic.  Limestone  is  only  found  along  its 
coasts,  forming  the  basis  of  the  Coral  reefe. 

nth.  When  the  family  with  whom  we  were  sojourning, 
were  assembled  for  devotional  purposes,  I  was  enabled  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  religion,  in 
commenting  on  the  passage  of  scripture,  **The  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment  ;*'  shoi^dng  that  this  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the  body,  and  that 
expression  in  devotional  exercises,  unless  arising  from  feel- 
ing, cannot  help  the  life  of  the  soul,  or  constitute  any  part  of 
that  worship  which  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  the  only  worship 
which  the  Fatlier  of  spirits  will  accept. 

In  the  evening,  we  took  a  walk  along  the  margin  of  the 
remarkable  ravine  of  the  Grande  Riviere,  which  has  several 
branches,  also   nmning   in  deep  chasms,   with  precipitous 
sides.      They   present   a   fine   mixture   of  wood   and   rock 
scenery,  and  have  numerous  cascades  in  their  course.     In 
some  of  these  ravines,  parties  of  Maroons  are  occasionally 
found,  inhabiting  caves,  in  which  they  have  eluded  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  police  for  many  years.     These  people  live  on 
the  wild  produce  of  the  country,  or  by  depredation  on  the  j 
crops  and  herds  of  the  colonists*     Many  of  them  are  person* J 
who  have  escaped  from  slavery ;    they  are  not  dreaded  as] 
assassins*     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine  of  the  Grande 
Riviere  there  are  several  houses,  one  of  which,  called  Reduite, 
is  the  country  residence  of  the  Governor. 

1 2th.  We  returned  to  Port  Louis,  and  according  to  pre* 
vious  appointment,  called  upon  the  Colonial  Sccretarj%  who 
introduced  us  to  Sir  William  Nicolay,  the  Governor  of  the 
Mauritius  and  the   numerous   little   islands   which   are   its 
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rcrnor  received  us  courteously,  and  read  my  certifi- 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Mitiisters  and  Elders  of  our 
Somtf,  in  London.  We  presented  to  him  a  petition^  to  be 
allowed  to  land  our  hooks,  &c,  free  of  duty,— We  took  tea 
with  a  little  company  of  Christians,  of  various  denominations, 
vmrjing  also  in  the  measure  of  light  and  experience  to  which 
each  bad  attained,  and  spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  them« 
The  visit  was  closed  by  one  of  them  reading  a  chapter  of 
Isaiahj  and  by  a  devout  prayer  uttered  by  another.  I  also 
addressed  them,  acknowledging  the  sense  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, and  extending  encouragement  to  them,  in  connexion 
with  the  revival  of  the  passage,  "  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is 
your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.'* 

13th.  AVe  breakfasted  with  two  young  officers,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  who,  though  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  a  religious  life,  and  brought  to  feel  the  saving 
virtue  of  faith  in  Christ,  had  not  had  the  eyes  of  their  under- 
standing sufficiently  enlightened,  to  see  the  inconsistency  of 
a  military  profession  with  the  character  of  a  disciple  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. — John  le  Brun,  a  valuable  dissenting 
minister,  called  upon  us,  and  invited  us  to  join  a  company  at 
tea  at  his  house,  consisting  of  most  of  the  pious,  British  pro- 
testants  in  the  Island  ;  the  number  of  whom  is  very  small. 
The  evening  was  crowned,  like  that  of  the  previous  day,  by 
the  display  of  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord,  in  a  religious 
oppoitimity. 

14th.  Early  in  the  morning,  we  ascended  the  Signal 
Mountain,  the  elevation  of  which  is  1,058  feet.  It  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  town,  with  a  considerable  extent  of 
low  country,  several  mountains,  and  a  large  expanse  of  ocean. 
The  signal-house  is  firmly  built  of  stone.  It  is  said  that  one 
efwood,  was  carried  from  this  spot,  with  its  occupants,  in 
one  of  those  dreadful  hurricanes  with  which  this  island  is 
•ometimes  visited;  and  that  some  of  its  fragments  were 
washed  up,  on  the  island  of  Bourbon,  distant  about  lOO  miles. 
The  soil  of  this  narrow,  basaltic  ridge  is  good,  and  produces 
grasB  and  bushes,  with  many  beautiful  plants,  some  of  which 
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have  originally  belonged  to  other  countries,  but  have  become 
naturalized.     Here  we  gathered  an  elegant  fern,  Adianiunl^i 
rhizQphoriimy  growing  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.      Th^^ 
facility   with  which  plants   establish   themselves  in  such  a 
cliraate  and  soil,  renders  it  difficult  to  distingxush  betri'eei^H 
those  originally  native  and  those  introduced.      Among  th^^ 
latter  is  Omocarpum  sennoideSy  the  plant  producing  the  little, 
scarlet,  bead-like  peas  with  black  ends,  often  seen  in  cabinets 
in  England :    it  is  a  trailing  bush,  with  spikes  of  small,  pink 
pea-flowers,  and  rather  dirty-looking  pods, 

15th.  Before  breakfast,  I  walked  to  the  ascent  of  the 
hills  behind  Port  Louis.  Tlie  trees  in  this  part  are  not  lofty. 
The  Tamarind,  Tamarindm  indicus,  is  about  as  large  as  the 
Ash :  its  branches  are  slender,  and  its  leaf  small  j  its  fruit 
was  nearly  over ;  most  of  the  pods  had  become  dry,  and  were 
perforated  by  insects.  Before  ripening,  they  are  pow^erfully 
acid,  but  in  this  state  they  are  used  in  curries,  and  are  eaten 
with  salt,  which  is  also  used  in  this  countrj^  to  moderate  the 
acid  of  sour  oranges,  &c.  The  fragrant  Mauritian  Jasmine 
Jasminum  maurittamimy  with  eiglit-cleft  flowers  and  trifoliat 
leaves,  and  numerous  other  shrubs  were  growing  thickly 
various  places,  and  great  numbers  of  a  beautiful  butterfly 
were  feasting  on  the  nectar  of  Tiandium  indicitmy  a  plant" 
resembling  Heliotrope,  and  called  in  this  country  Ilerbe  au:^^ 
Papillons  or  Butterfly's  Plant.  Rain  began  to  fall  before  ^^M 
reached  the  hotel,  and  continued  through  the  day,  with 
\^olcnt  squalls  and  heavy  showers.  The  shipping  in  the 
harbour  was  put  into  snug  trim,  by  striking  their  topmast 
sending  down  their  yards,  &c.  lest  the  issue  should  be 
hurricane ;  but  the  weather  became  suddenly  settled  in  the 
night,  by  a  discharge  of  electric  fluid,  accompanied  by  loud 
thunder. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  accompanied  a  pious  man  in  ; 
visit  to  a  sick  native  of  Malabar,  residing  in  Alalabar  Town 
which  is  closely  contiguous  to  Port  Louis,  and  to  which,  as  i 
residence,  persons  of  colour  were  formerly  restricted.     This5 
individual  spoke  English,  and  professed  Christianity,  but  had 
taken  cold  when  out  shooting  on  First-day !     The  precept, 
**  He  that  regardeth  a  dav  re^ardeth  it  unto  the  Lord,"  i     "    " 
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obaerred  in  this  Islancl,  in  which  an  infidel  wreck  of  popery 
is  often  mistaken  for  Christianity^  and  is  that  which^  in  the 
place  of  religion,  pervades  a  krge  majority  of  the  population. 
This  wreck,  if  left  to  it^self,  w^ould  probably  waste  away,  and 
gire  place  to  something  having  more  of  the  life  of  the  Gospel 
in  it ;  but  by  the  help  of  government  salaries  and  patronage, 
the  priests,  who  are  generally  despised  by  the  people,  are 
enabled  to  make  great  efforts  to  embue  them  with  supersti- 
tion and  prejudice,  in  the  place  of  true  religion*  I  am  no 
friend  to  the  abridgment  of  civil  liberties  on  accomit  of 
difference  of  religious  principle ;  but  I  see  a  material  dis- 
tinction  between  the  abridgment  of  privileges  by  the  Govem- 
jnent,  and  the  extension  of  aid  to  support  an  exclusive 
system  of  religion ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  true  reli- 
gion would  thrive  much  better  than  it  does  now,  if  Govern- 
ments were  to  abstain  from  all  such  interference,  Tlie  support 
of  the  Government  enables  those,  whose  motives  are  mixed, 
if  not  mercenary,  to  carry  on  their  traffic,  when,  if  left  to 
their  own  means,  or  to  the  voluntary  support  of  the  people, 
these  dealers  in  the  souls  of  men  would  soon  become  bank- 
rupts. Those  who  labour  in  the  Gospel  from  the  love  of 
Christ  constraining  them,  would  not  only  be  enabled  to  keep 
in  the  field  of  labour,  without  government  stipends,  but  their 
way  among  the  people  would  be  left  far  more  open  than  is 
DOW  the  case.  Papists  have,  no  doubt^  the  same  claims  to 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  other  people.  A  few  days 
ago,  I  expressed  my  opinion  to  an  officer  of  the  Government, 
that  to  allow  them  to  import  their  religious  books  free  of 
duty,  when  this  privilege  was  granted  to  other  communities 
of  professing  Christians,  was  very  proper,  and  only  common 
justice-  I  see  however  no  propriety  in  the  British  Govern- 
ment exercising  itself  to  foster  Popery,  as  I  suppose  it  has 
done  inadvertently,  here,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places. 
Tlie  Piapal  religion,  after  having  had  this  island  mider  its  pre- 
tended fostering  care  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  has  left 
_  it  tn  a  dreadfully  ignorant  and  immoral  condition.  Now  that 
^f  govenuDent  salaries  and  grants  are  to  be  had  by  the  priests, 
w  and  the  slaves  are  becoming  free,  and  will  have  something 
^^^^^  which  to  pay  confessors,  the  priests  who  were  formerly 
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idle,  are  becoming  very  busy*  Were  government  stipends 
withdrawn  from  religious  teachers  of  every  denomination, 
persons  who  were  desirous  to  promote  religion  from  pure 
motives,  would  be  left  to  the  pious  exertions  of  individual 
zeal,  and  the  support  of  voluntary  societies ;  and  the  incubus 
of  temporal  motives  being  thus  removed,  pure  religion  would 
flourish,  under  the  divine  blessing,  in  its  own  native  strength, 
and  spread  among  mankind,  to  the  glory  of  God. 

17th.  I  set  out  before  daylight  to  avoid  the  heat,  and 
ascended  a  mountain  about  2,550  feet  high,  which  is  separated 
from  the  Pouce  by  a  deep  cleft  Much  of  the  ascent  w»s 
grassy,  but  mixed  mth  loose  stones,  and  interspersed  with 
patches  of  low  trees  and  shrubs.  The  summit  is  scarcely 
five  yards  across.  In  some  places  the  basalt  is  decomposed, 
and  resembles  Terra-sienna,  in  powder*  The  further  side  is 
precipitous  for,  perhaps,  three  hundred  feet.  Between  this 
and  the  next  range  of  grotesque  hills,  is  the  cultivated  valley 
of  Moka,  witli  its  numerous  cottages.  From  this  valley  the 
bazaar  or  market  of  Port  Louis  is  chiefly  suppUed  with  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Goats  and  monkeys  inhabit  these  hills.  I 
aaw  one  of  the  former  at  the  top,  and  in  descending,  heard 
tlie  chattering  of  some  of  the  latter-  A  monkey*  alarmed  by 
my  approach,  precipitately  escaped  from  a  tree,  and  made  off 
in  such  haste  as  scarcely  to  allow  me  time  to  see  him.  ^fwo 
species  are  met  with  in  this  Island,  Large  snails,  with  elon- 
gated, mottled  shells,  also  abound  in  these  mountains,  and 
a  species  of  starling,  Pastor  trisiis  or  a'utateUus^  called  in 
the  colony,  the  Martin,  which  was  originally  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  locusts,  a  service  that  it  has 
successfully  performed,  is  also  abundant  here.  Possibly 
this  bird  may  be  the  cause  of  insects  of  the  larger  kinds 
being  universally  few  in  the  Mauritius-  Among  the  many 
beautiful  shrubs  on  these  mountains  are  Andromeda  sali- 
cifoltaf  and  two  species  of  Cotfee,  Coffea  mauriiiana  and 
macrocarpa, 

18th.  At  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  went 
to  John  le  Brunts  little  chapel,  where  there  was  a  service  in 
French.  The  congregation  was  chiefly  Creole;  many  of 
them  nominally  Boman   Catholic.      At  the  conclusion,  I 
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addressed  them  briefly,  John  le  Brun  interpreting.  The  op- 
portxmity  was  not  without  some  sense  of  the  divine  presence. 
At  half-past  twelve,  we  again  attended,  when  John  le  Brmi, 
with  his  son  and  sisterj^  were  engaged  in  teaching  about  a 
score  of  apprentices*  The  attendance  on  these  occasions 
was  at  this  time  small^  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  masters 
and  mistresses  to  set  their  apprentices  at  liberty.  The 
instruction  was  scriptural  and  catechetical^  but  few  of  the 
pupils  could  read.  At  half-past  six,  an  English  congregation 
assembled  in  the  same  place,  I  again  availed  myself  of  the 
liberty  afforded  me,  to  convey  the  exercise  of  my  mind  to 
the  people.— Some  of  the  persons  with  whom  we  dined  at 
the  table  d^hote  of  the  Htjtel  de  Massey,  who  had  been  at 
the  Episcopal  place  of  worship  in  the  morning,  complained, 
that  the  lateness  of  the  dinner-hour  prevented  them  from 
going  to  hear  the  band  on  the  Champ  de  Mars !  The  prin- 
cipal market  is  held  on  First-day  mornings;  shoemakers, 
&c.  bring  in  their  work,  and  tradesmen  their  bills.  Public 
sales  by  advertisement  also  sometimes  take  place  on  the 
Sabbath.  Thus  is  the  day  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God 
and  for  the  rest  of  man  from  his  labour,  perverted  in  its  use, 
and  a  spirit  given  way  to,  that  is  in  bondage  to  the  god  of 
this  world,  and  which  knows  not  the  "  rest,  prepared  for  the 
people  of  God,^^ 

On  the  way  to  the  meeting  in  the  evening,  we  saw  some 
coloured  people  at  the  door  of  a  Canteen  or  authorized 
drinking-house,  in  a  state  of  inebriety.  The  lower  order  of 
Blacks  in  Port  Louis,  is  much  debased  by  drinking  at  the 
authorized  canteens.  These  are  farmed  from  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  private  individual ;  and  though  subjected  to  some 
good  regulations,  respecting  being  open  to  the  street,  and 
burning  lights  inside,  so  that  every  person  in  them  may  be 
distinctly  seen,  yet  they  afford  facilities  for  obtaining  strong 
drink,  such  as  always  increase  its  consumption  among  cer- 
t^  classes.  There  are  also  canteens  in  the  military  barracks, 
the  profits  of  which  are  said  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
widows  of  soldiers ;  and  many  such  widows  they  make,  for 
rarely  a  week  elapses  without  some  of  the  soldiers  dying  from 
Delirium  treniens,  consequent  upon  drinking,     I  have  known 
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six  deaths  from  this  awful  malady  within  two  weeks,  amonj 
the  military  in  Port  Louis  alone. 

19th*     I  walked  to  the  Cemetery,  which  is  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  and  near  the  sea.     It  is  approached  by 
a  long  avenue  of  the  Filao,  Casuarina  lateriflora,  a  leafless 
tree  from  Madagascar,  attaining  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  having  drooping  branches,  clothed  with  green,  slender^ 
pendant,  jointed,  rush-like  spray,  through  which  the  wind 
whistles  with  a  mournful  sound.     The  place  of  sepulture  is 
divided  into  several  compartments,  to  accommodate  the  pre-^ 
judices  of  the  living,  for  these  even  separate  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.     The  main  burial-ground  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
another  separates  the  portion  occupied  by  persons  of  white       | 
skin,  professing  Christianity,  from  that  in  which  the  coloured^B 
people  are  interred  !     So  strong  is  the  prejudice  that  slavery ^^ 
has  nursed.  Both  the  burial-grounds  of  the  AMiites  and  Blacks 
contain  a  curious  jumble  of  trees,  gay  shrubs  and  flowers,  and 
tombs.     Some  of  the  trees  harmonize  well  with  the  place ; 
others,  such  as  the  Cocoa  and  Date  Palms,  the  Badamier, 
Banana,  Pawpaw  and  Pomegranate  yield  edible  fruits,    Roses, 
Ipomeas,  Clitorias,  Poincianas,  Marvels  of  Peru,  and  other 
plants,   of  the  gayest  blossoms,   are  growing  amongst  th' 
graves  ;    many  of  which  are  also  ornamented  with  nosegays, 
in  jugs  of  various  kinds,  standing  loose,  but  unmolested,  o; 
let  into  the  masonry.     The  graves  are  chiefly  of  masonry, 
but  vary  from  the  rudest  heaps  of  earth,  headed  with  little 
wooden  crosses,  with  or  witliout  inscriptions,  to  gorgeouaj 
tombs  bearing  epitaphs  of  high  panegyric ;    in  which,  how- 
ever, the  fear  of  God  is  generally  absent  from  the  catalogue 
of  \"irtues.     But  this  is  not  the  case  in  ever\^  instance,  for 
amidst    this    motley    multitude,    of   all    nations,    kindreds, 
tongues,  and  people,  {the  Mauritius  being  one  of  the  great 
inns  of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  and  inhabited  by  irarious 
races   of  Europeans,    Asiatics,    and   Africans,)   the  mortal 
remains  of  Harriet  Newel,  well  known  as  having  been  a  dis- 
tinguished servant  of  Christ,  lie  entombed.^ — In  a  sequestered- 
corner,  1  observed  a  poor  ereole  widow,  ornamenting  a  grave 
recently  occupied,  probably,  by  the  husband  of  whom  she 
had  lately  been  bereft ;   and  who  that  has  been  bereft  of  aiii 
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affectionate  partner  could  witness  the  sight  and  not  feel  for 
I  the  widow } 

The  Chii^ese  have  also  a  burial-ground  here :  it  is  much 
hidden  from  pul)Uc  view,  though  only  separated  from  the 
burial-grounds  of  the  white  and  the  coloured  population  by 
a  walL  TTie  graves  are  of  raised  masonry,  with  stones  about 
two  feet  high,  and  fifteen  inches  wide,  walled  into  tlic  north 
ends.  Most  of  these  stones  have  three  perpendicular  rows 
of  characters  engraved  on  themj  and  coloured  with  red  paint; 
and  upon  their  tops,  confined  by  a  rude  stone,  are  laid  a  few 
folds  of  blank  paper,  or  of  paper  forming  three  or  more 
separate  leaves,  mith  several  marks  cut  in  them.  Some  of 
the  tombstones  have  the  engraving,  on  marble  tables,  let  into 
the  basalt.  A  sort  of  altar,  with  a  marble  tablet  let  into  it, 
having  many  characters  engraved  upon  it,  of  much  smaller 
size  than  those  on  the  tombs,  is  fixed  into  the  wall  of  the 
adjacent  burial-ground,  from  which  it  forms  a  projection. 
Contiguous  to  this,  is  a  sort  of  double,  semicircular  wall  witli 
copings,  having  the  space  intervening  between  the  walls, 
nearly  filled  up  to  the  coping  of  the  inner  wall.  In  this 
intervening  space,  there  are  many  pieces  of  paper,  deposited 
in  tlie  same  manner  as  upon  the  tombstones.  On  the  centre 
of  the  coping  of  the  inner  wall,  a  round  flat  stone,  painted 
red,  and  about  a  foot  across,  is  placed.  Below  it  are  por- 
tions of  wax  showing  that  candles  have  been  burnt  liere, 
where  it  is  said  their  priest  is  stationed  when  a  corpse  is 
brought  for  interment,  whUe  he  performs  some  sort  of  burial 
service.  Hard  by,  there  is  also  another  semicircular  wall  of 
smaller  dimensions,  which  we  were  informed  was  used  by 
the  poorer  people.  The  number  of  Chinese  in  Port  Louis  is 
considerable:  they  su-e  said  to  be  industrious,  but  much 
addicted  to  the  reception  of  stolen  goods. 

The  burial-ground  of  the  Malays,  is  fenced  with  Agave 
americmtUy  an  aloe-like  plant,  and  Opuntia  Ficiis  Indica^ 
which  is  green,  leafless,  and  grows  with  broad,  flat,  spinous, 
oval  joints.  A  burial  place  for  the  lowest  classes  is  open  to 
the  foot  of  the  passenger ;  and  to  complete  this  universal 
Golgotha,  underneath  the  wall  of  one  of  the  burial-grounds 
is  the  place  where  horses  are  shot ! 
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T%t  tanflGi  regulating  the  interments  at  Port  Louis,  are 
icmarkable^  as  giyen  at  pages  160  to  162  of  the  Almanac 
de  L'lk  Mawrice^  1837.  While  they  make  the  wealthy  pay 
hearily  for  pompous  interments,  viz.  £4.  and  for  the  service 
dUed  Grande  luxe  £14*  and  the  funeral  procession  £14. 
they  diminish  the  charge  for  interment  to  a  seventh  elaas,  to 
8a*  Ordinary  service  in  mass  for  the  dead  is  also  reduced  to 
Ml.  and  a  notice  is  attached,  signifying,  that  all  the  poor  are 
interred  gratis ;  simple  prayers  without  singing  being  gn^ 
tuitous. 

Leaving  the  cemetery,  I  pursued  my  walk,  and  bathed  in  the 
sea,  within  tlie  coral-reef,  where,  from  the  water  being  shallow 
and  not  verj^  clear,  it  is  not  liable  to  be  infested  by  sharks, 
I  was  recommended  to  the  spot  by  a  young  French  Creole 
ar  person  bom  in  the  Island*  With  not  a  little  diificulty,  I 
managed  to  converse  with  my  new  acquaintance,  not  speak- 
ing French  with  facility  myself,  and  the  Creole  dialect  being 
very  different  from  the  pure  French*  We  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeded in  making  one  another  understand,  and  as  we  returned 
into  Uie  town,  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  seated  in  his 
house,  which  had  not  the  air  of  comfort  generally  pervading 
the  dwellings  of  tlie  English  in  the  same  scale  of  society,  I 
mbo  accepted  a  drink  of  water,  but  declined  the  addition  of  a 
UttW  gin,  which  was  politely  offered,  perhaps,  because  I  wa< 
nn  S^glishnian,  for  I  do  not  think  that  the  French  indulge 
id  illtuig  drinks.  Claret  or  Burgundy-wine  and  water  being 
their  cocnmon  beverage. 

We  MjH?nt  most  of  the  day  in  removing  the  remainder  of 
ciar  luglihKC  from  tlic  Custom-house,  the  Governor  having 
|f«ilt«4  our  request  to  land  it  free  of  duty.  We  again 
locik  tea  with  a  company  of  pious  persona*  Before  separat- 
inic  G.  W.  Walker  was  requested  to  read  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
liilt^  Ample  time  was  afterwards  spent  in  silence,  to  afford 
m  opportunity  to  express  any  thing  that  might  be  given  us 
h»  oiunuiunicate  j  but  it  pleased  our  Great  Master  to  restrain 
ut»  and  to  atrt'ngthen  us  to  bear  in  silence,  a  testimony  to 
0WMli|ltttdwoe  upon  the  fres*!i  puttings-forth  of  his  Spirit- 
My  own  tlata  was  one  of  waiting  upon  the  Lord  under  the 
l^nMl^  of  my  awn  emptiness*     Ultimately,  David  Johns,  one 
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of  the  missionaries  who  had  lately  been  compelled  to  leave 
Madagascar,  gave  expression  to  prayer^  and  the  company 
Beparated  after  another  pause. 

20tlu  We  accompanied  David  Johns  to  the  schools^  on 
the  dechrity  of  the  Signal  Mountain.  These  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Madagascar  Missionaries,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The  premises 
rented  for  them  are  poor,  but  they  answer  for  the  present 
number  of  children.  The  average  attendance  of  the  boys 
was  forty-two :  they  nearly  filled  the  room  appropriated  to 
them.  The  schoolmaster  was  an  intelligent  young  Creole,  to 
which  race  most  of  his  pupils  also  belonged :  they  are  lively, 
and  of  good  capacity,  and  their  progress  for  the  time  the 
school  had  been  established  was  remarkably  encouraging* 
The  system  of  instruction  was  mutual,  according  to  the  plan 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  The  girls*  school^ 
which  was  conducted  by  a  suitable  young  woman,  had  about 
thirty  pupils,  who  were  also  making  good  progress.  We 
afterwards  visited  the  schools  of  the  Mico  Charity,  also  con- 
ducted upon  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  and  in  which 
the  progress  was  encouraging.  The  boys  on  the  list  were 
one  hundred  and  thirty ;  and  in  attendance,  at  the  present 
wet  season,  about  eighty-five.  Girls  on  the  list,  sixty-three ; 
in  attendance,  forty-five.  These  schools  were  amongst  the 
most  hopeful  buddings  of  a  better  state  of  things  that  we  saw 
on  the  Island. 

In  the  evening,  we  were  at  a  meeting  in  the  school-house 
on  the  Mountain ;  the  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  is  chiefly  of  the  lower  order  of  Creoles.  John  le  Brun, 
who  frequently  preaches  at  this  place,  kindly  interpreted  for 
me,  and  then,  of  his  own  accord,  gave  a  brief  information  as 
to  the  nature  and  motives  of  our  visit  to  this  part  of  the 
world.  The  congregation  consisted  of  persons  of  various 
ages,  just  emerging  from  slavery.  In  the  schools,  as  well  as 
in  the  congregation,  it  was  touching  to  behold  the  evidence 
of  the  breaking  of  the  chain  of  the  oppressor,  and  to  see  the 
captives  escaping  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  them  in 
the  Gospel.  Here  is  a  wide  field  for  Christian  philanthropy, 
a  plenteous  harvest  and  few  labourers  i    and  while  men  sleep 
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the  enemy  is  sowing  tares,  by  imposing  superstition  and 
heatlienistn  in  the  place  of  Christianity. 

24th.  George  Clark,  the  niaster  of  the  school  of  the 
Mico  Charity,  in  Port  Louis,  having  invited  us  to  join  him 
in  a  visit  to  Mapou,  we  accompanied  him  thither  in  an  open 
carriage.  The  route  lay  through  Pam  pie  mousses,  a  small 
village  with  a  Papal  place  of  worship,  seven  miles  from  Port 
Louis,  and  famous  for  its  Botanic  garden,  and  for  a  tomb, 
raised  to  the  memory^  of  Paul  and  Virginia ;  the  tale  respect- 
ing whom  was  founded  on  some  circumstances  connected 
with  a  shipwreck  on  the  **  lie  d*Anibre,'^  near  Mapou, 
whicli  were  embellished  by  the  author  of  the  tale.  On  tlie 
borders  of  a  shady  part  of  the  road  near  Pamplemousses,  the 
beautiful  orange  and  white  varieties  of  Hiunberffia  alata  were 
growing,  much  in  the  manner  that  Ground-ivy  grows  in 
England  ;  and  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  there  was  a  species  of 
Papyrus  or  Paper  Kecd ;  and  a  remarkable  palm  from  Mada- 
gascar, from  the  fibres  of  which  beautiful  cloth,  resembling 
stuff,  is  manufactured.  The  country  between  Port  Louis 
and  Pamplemousscs  is  grassy,  nearly  flat,  and  but  little 
cultivated,  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Pouce,  Moka  and  Peter  Bot.  Beyond  the  village,  the  coun- 
try is  more  undulating.  Much  of  it  is  covered  with  fragments 
of  vesicular  basalt,  among  which  the  Sugar-cane  is  cultivated. 
In  many  of  the  fields,  the  stones  are  collected  into  ridges, 
about  four  feet  apart,  and  in  others,  into  squares ;  the  canes 
are  planted  in  the  interstices  between  these  rude  walls. 
Some  of  the  stones  are  small  and  others  as  large  as  a  man^s 
head,  but  the  soil  among  them  is  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
the  Cane,  which  thrives  even  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks, 
where  the  stones  preserve  it  from  drought.  In  some  places, 
there  are  also  fields  of  Manioc,  and  plantations  of  Bananas, 
&c.  In  others  the  wood  has  not  been  cleared,  and  among  it 
are  many  trees  of  Ebony,  Diospyros  Ebemtm ;  also  Custard- 
apples,  Guavas,  &c.  that  have  become  wild. 

We  passed  through  several  sugar  estates,  on  which  parties 
of  negroes  and  Creoles,  just  emerging  from  slaver}*,  being  still 
apprentices  to  their  former  owners,  as  well  as  groups  of 
I  nclian  labourers,  were  at  work.  One  symptom  of  improvement 
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in  their  situation  was,  that  the  whip  of  the  overseer  had 
n  superseded  by  a  stick.  At  Beau  Manguier,  near 
rande  Baie,  the  estate  of  a  benevolent  young  man^  who 
had  consented  to  the  establishment  of  a  sabbath-school  upon 
his  premises,  we  inspected  one  of  the  Sucreries  or  sugar- 
m&nu&ctories,  which  are  not  at  work  at  this  season^  and  saw 
some  women  making  sugar-bags,  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Taooua,  Pandanm  utilis,  with  which  many  of  the  fields  are 
bordered ;  other  fields  have  edgings  of  a  stiff  kind  of  grass, 
that  is  used  for  thatching  the  huts  of  the  labourers.  The 
houses  of  proprietors  and  overseers,  with  the  sugar-manufac- 
tories and  the  huts  of  the  labourers,  present  the  appearance 
of  UttJe  villages  upon  the  estates. 

The  school-house  at  Mapou,  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
noass  of  cracked,  vesicular  basalt,  at  a  place  called  Roc  en 
Roc*  Here  we  received  a  kind  welcome  from  the  master 
and  mistress,  Richard  and  Arabella  Tapley.  Tlie  former 
at  one  time  a  seafaring  man  j  the  mother  of  the  latter  was 
ed  up  when  an  infant,  by  a  soldier  in  India,  who  found 
near  the  drowned  remains  of  her  parents,  and  who  ulti- 
ly  married  her. 
35th«  The  school  at  Mapou  was  attended  at  this  time, 
about  forty  boys,  and  as  many  girls,  twelve  of  whom  were 
apprentices.  About  twenty  of  this  class,  several  of  whom 
W«re  very  young,  attended  only  on  First-days,  at  noon,  from 
some  adjacent  sugar-plantations.  Tlie  prejudices  created  by 
slavery  among  the  free  people  of  colour  against  persons  of 
their  own  class  in  bondage,  were  so  strong,  that  it  had  been 
found  best  to  have  the  First-day-school  for  the  former,  in 
the  evening- — About  one  hundred  persons  of  various  ages> 
chiefly  free  Creoles,  from  the  adjacent  villages,  assembled 
about  nine  o'clock,  to  whom  George  Clark  read  the  Scrip- 
ires,  and  expounded  certain  parts ;  he  subsequently  addres- 
them  in  earnest  exlxortation  ;  he  abo  acted  as  interpreter 
G*  W,  Walker  and  myself.  To  behold  such  a  congrega- 
who  were  acquiring  knowledge  in  things  temporal  and 
[,  the  liberty  of  many  of  whom  was  the  fruit,  under 
divine  blessing,  of  that  labour  in  which  many  of  our  dear 
took  a  signal  part,  and  by  which  the  chain  of  the 
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oppressor  was  broken,  was  to  me  delightfol  and  moving,  so 
that  tears  of  joyful  gratitude  to  Him,  whose  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works,  stole  from  my  ejres  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  restrain  ihem. — ^We  returned  to  Port  Louis  in  the 
evening,  and  took  tea  with  George  and  Jane  Clark;  at 
whose  house  we  met  with  four  young  men  from  Gnemsey, 
belonging  to  '^the  Martha,''  one  of  whom  especiaUy,  was 
jHous,  and  the  others  much  steacUer^  tlian  the  generality  of 
seamen. 
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Sfd  mo.  2B(iu  Yesterday  we  obtained  leave  to  visit  the 
priaons^  and  this  morning,  after  breakfasting  with  the 
CoimmX  Secretary,  in  company  with  L*  Banks^  one  of  the 
Epiicopal  Chaplains^  of  whom  there  are  only  two  in  this 
Idand^  the  latter  kindly  accompanied  us  to  the  two  principal 
piwms  and  the  Military  Hospital. — The  state  of  these 
piiaona  is  well  exhibited  in  a  Report  of  the  Prison  Commit- 
tee, published  in  the  Mauritius  Gazette  of  *' March  10, 
18S8."  By  this  document  it  appears,  that  at  the  close  of 
1336^  the  total  number  of  persons  confined  in  the  Prison  of 
the  Court  of  Justice  was  155 :  that  at  the  same  period  of 
IdJ/y  it  amounted  to  229.  In  1836  the  number  received 
w»«  24S:  in  1837,  it  was  372;  making  an  increase  of  127. 
At  the  Bagne  Prison,  the  augmentation  was  more  consider- 
able* In  1836,  the  number  confined  amounted  to  5,221 ;  in 
1837,  to  9,090,  making  an  increase  of  3,769* 

The  Prison  of  the  Court  of  Justice  is  under  remarkably 
good  nianagement*  The  building  is  incommodious,  scarcely 
adcmtting  of  classification.  The  prisoners  confined  in  it  are 
debtors^  persons  committed  for  trial,  and  those  under  sen- 
tence: the  last  are  employed  in  picking  oakum,  breaking 
sUmes,  makiiig  baskets  and  nets,  and  in  tailoring,  shoe- 
makiiig^  &c«  aad  ^me  are  daily  marched  out  to  work  at  the 
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Mid  1 72  at  that  of  1 837.  ''he  Indian  labourers  varied  from  48 
to  148.  The  deaths  in  this  prison  amounted  to  20  in  1836  ; 
in  1837  to  scarcely  half  that  muiiber.  ^Fhe  building  consists 
of  sevend  large  rooms,  in  which  the  prisoners  sleep  on 
wooden  platforms.  In  some  respects  it  may  be  considered 
more  as  a  dep6t  than  as  a  prison,  as  parties  preferring  com- 
plaints against  their  masters  are  confined  here,  till  their 
masters  shall  be  summoned  to  answer  to  the  complaints! 
iVmong  the  complainants  were  companies  of  Indian  labourers, 
vtho  had  quitted  the  plantations  on  which  they  were  engaged, 
'^considering  themselves  hardly  used  or  deceived*  Many  of 
these^  on  entering  the  prison  are  foimd  to  be  affected  with 
the  itch.  The  period  for  which  prisoners  are  sentenced  to 
this  place,  varies  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks.  The  food 
of  prisoners  in  these  prisons,  which  consists  chiefly  of  rice, 
costs  3d.  a-day  each,  and  their  clothing  £l.  a-year,  making  a 
totals  annual,  average  cost  for  each  prisoner,  of  <£5>  lis*  5d. 

While  the  labouring  poptJation  were  in  slavery  their  mas- 
ters^ or  overseers,  executed  summary  punishment  in  many 
dses  such  as,  during  their  apprenticeship,  required  to  be  ex- 
amined by  a  magistrate.  This  brought  rather  a  larger  pro- 
ixirtion  of  the  coloured  class,  for  a  time,  into  the  prisons. — 
the  period  of  our  visit  to  the  Mauritius,  we  often  heard 
strong  fears  expressed,  that  after  the  emancipation,  there 
would  be  no  safety  in  living  in  the  island ;  but  on  enquiring 
tb^  result,  of  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  with  whom  we 
met  aft4?r  the  emancipation  had  taken  place,  we  did  not  find 
that  tl»e  anticipations  of  outrage  from  the  emancipated  slaves 
bad  been  fidfilled.  The  only  complaint  seemed  to  be,  that 
many  of  the  women,  instead  of  going  to  the  field  to  labour 
aa  formerly,  chose  to  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  their  huts 
and  £amilies ! 

Tlie  Military  Hospital  is  a  fine  institution^  and  in  excellent 
order;  but  it  is  lamentable  that  so  large  a  building  should  be 
required,  chiefly  for  persons  who  have  made  themselves  ill, 
cither  by  drinking  or  other  moral  delinquency* 

On  the  2i)t\\  we  agreed  for  a  passage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  board  the  Sheplierdess,  and  on  that  and  the  foUow- 
iog  day,  were  closely  occupied  in  embarking  our  luggage  and 
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taking  leave  of  the  parties  with  whom  we  had  become 
quainted  in  the  course  of  our  short  stay  on  the  Island.  We ' 
had  just  made  our  berths  as  comfortable  as  we  could,  to  be 
ready  for  sailing,  when  the  captain  returned  on  board  with 
the  information,  that  the  agents  had  protested  against  his 
touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  was  a  consider- 
able disappointment,  but  though  we  had  felt  a  perfect  free- 
dom to  engage  passages  on  board  the  vessel,  we  concluded 
that  it  was  not  the  divine  will  that  we  should  yet  leave  the 
Mauritius ;  we  therefore  endeavoured  to  be  reconciled  to  stay 
a  little  longer.  The  day  was  extremely  wet,  but  by  the 
assistance  of  our  kind  friend  George  Clark,  we  debarked  our 
luggage  and  conveyed  it  to  his  house,  himself  and  his  wife 
being  willing  to  receive  us  as  their  boarders,  and  to  afford  us 
such  accommodation  as  they  could ;  this,  though  limited  with 
regard  to  lodging,  we  greatly  preferred  to  returning  to  an 
expensive  hotel.  During  the  rain,  which  poured  down  in 
torrents,  I  was  amused  by  seeing  a  Black,  with  no  other 
garment  than  the  usual  piece  of  calico  worn  about  the  loins 
by  the  lower  order  of  Hindoos,  sheltering  himself  by  an 
umbreUa,  which  I  thought  could  not  be  required  to  keep  his 
clothing  dry,  I  was  afterguards  informed,  that  these  people 
feel  much  inconvenience  when  exposed  to  the  rain,  from  the 
cold  produced  by  the  continued  evaporation  of  the  wet  from 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  that  they  are  therefore  careful 
to  keep  themselves  dry,  when  they  have  the  opportunity. 

4th  mo.  1st.  We  paid  a  parting  visit  to  our  fellow- 
passengers  from  the  Swan  River,  who  sailed  in  the  afternoon 
for  England,  on  board  the  Shepherdess.  In  returning  we 
called  on  board  the  Abercromby,  and  addressed  a  few  words 
of  parting  exliortation  to  the  crew.  They  had  been,  of  necea^ 
sity,  more  orderly  here  than  they  were  at  Freemantle,  the 
police  of  Port  Louis  being  very  strict,  and  not  allowing  the 
crews  of  vessels  in  the  harbour  to  be  unnecessarily  on  shore. 
We  had  afterwards  some  religious  service  with  a  small  con- 
gregation in  J.  le  Brun's  chapel,  and  with  a  crcole  family  at 
our  lodging.  To  these  people  G.  Clark  read  a  portion  of  the 
French  version  of  the  tract  on  Silent  Waiting  upon  God, 
by  Thomas  CoUey.     The  mother  of  tlie  family  afterwards 
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remarked^  that  the  views  of  divine  worship  set  forth  therein^ 
accorded  with  what  she  had  apprehended  worship  ought  to 
be, — ^Heavy  rain  fell  steadily,  without  wind,  in  the  morning ; 
in  the  sfltemoon  violejit  squalls  oaine  on ;  and  many  Tropio 
birds  flew  wildly  about  the  craggy  top  of  the  Signal  Mouii* 
tain.  Their  appearance  in  this  situation^  at  that  time  of  day 
is  always  indicative  of  inclement  weather,  and  a  constant 
attendant  on  the  terriiic  hurricanes,  with  which  this  island  is 
Bomeitimes  visited*  In  the  evening  the  Titind  blew  in  gusts 
with  appalling  violence,  but  subsided  without  reaching  the 
pitch  to  which  it  sometimes  rises,  when  it  is  said  to  make 
such  havoc  in  Port  Louis,  that  the  town  appears  as  if  a  fire 
bad  passed  over  it. 

2nd«  We  visited  the  bead  of  the  aqueduct,  which  brings 
water  from  the  Grande  Rivifere,  for  the  supply  of  a  large  part 
of  Port  Louis.  In  the  rocky  wood  at  the  head  of  the  aque- 
duct, there  are  several  fine  ferns  j  among  them  is  one  which 
elosely  resembles  Acrosiichum  frarinifQlium  of  Moreton  Bay* 
A  beautiful  chmber  of  the  Convolvulus  tribe,  QuamoclU 
mi0ulai4if  produces  such  a  profusion  of  scarlet  flowers,  amoni; 
the  shrubs  that  border  the  river,  as  to  have  obtained  a  name 
signifjnng  "  Fire  in  the  bush," 

3rd,  Edward  Baker,  the  conductor  of  the  Madagascar 
Mission-press,  called  upon  us :  he  is  now  residing  at  Piton, 
in  this  island,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  Madagascar,  in 
consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  mission  by  the  Queen 
of  tliat  island,  who  is  said  to  be  a  great  spirit  drinker,  and 
biassed  by  other  persons  in  authority,  whose  views  of  their 
own  temporal  interest  are  supposed  to  influence  them  in 
maintaining  idolatry,  E*  Baker  says,  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Madagascar  acknowledge  a  consciousness  of 
right  and  wrong,  independently  of  Christian  instruction; 
they  also  entertain  a  belief  in  future  punishments;  and 
when  one  acts  in  violation  of  right  principle  towarda 
another,  the  aggrieved  party  will  say,  "  If  1  do  not  punish 
you  God  wilir*  thus  also  recogniging  a  supreme  power, 
u  how  much  soever  their  ideas  respecting  him  may  be  be- 
^K  clouded  by  error  and  superstition.  Their  political  state 
^■appears  to  be  one  of  dreadful  oppression,  their  sovereign 
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being  addressed  as  a  god,  and  the  people  under  her  being 
under  a  feudal  system,  except  the  lowest  order,  who  are 
slaves,  and  the  private  property  of  their  masters.  Dread- 
ful wars  are  waged  by  the  Queen  against  other  parts  of  the 
island,  in  which  all  the  male  prisoners,  above  a  certain  sta- 
ture, sometimes  amounting  to  many  thousands,  are  put  to 
death,  and  the  rest  made  slavest  This  she  is  enabled  to 
effect  by  means  of  the  standing  array,  which  her  predcoessor^ 
Radaroa,  was  recommended  to  keep,  by  the  British.  Many 
of  the  soldiers  were  formerly  unprovided  by  the  govern- 
ment with  sustenance,  and  consequently  they  died  of  want. 
To  remedy  this,  a  tax  of  one  tenth  of  all  the  rice  grown 
in  the  country  was  imposed,  which  induced  the  people  to 
grow  as  little  as  possible ;  and  this  has  resulted  in  famine 
upon  famine-  As  they  have  no  roads,  along  which  to 
transfer  produce,  they  often  suffer  from  famine  in  one 
district,  while  plenty  prevails  at  no  great  distance.  How 
lamentable  is  the  reflection,  that  the  British  nation,  with 
the  good  intention  of  abolishing  the  slave-trade  from 
Mada^^ascar,  should  have  strengthened  despotic  authority, 
and  nindc  way  for  all  \U  oppressive  and  depopidating  results, 
by  encouraging  the  arts  of  war,  instead  of  those  of  peace. 
From  tins  cause,  it  is  probable  that  the  depopulation  of  the 
country  proceeds  now,  with  more  rapidity  than  ever  it  did, 
when  the  petty  chiefs  waged  ignominious  wars,  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  their  prisoners  to  strangers,  and  many  of  the  victims 
of  whose  brutid  cupidity  arc  still  to  be  identilied  among  that 
portion  of  the  populaUon  of  tlie  Mauritius,  which  is  yet  im- 
perfectly restored  to  liberty. 

'Ilie  practice  of  putting  prisoners  of  war  to  death  accord- 
ing to  the  measurement  of  their  stature,  appears  to  be 
very  ancient.  It  is  said  of  David,  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  the  second  hook  of  Samuel,  that  **he  smote  Moab,  and 
measured  them  with  a  line,  casting  them  down  to  the  ground; 
even  witli  two  lines  measured  he  to  put  to  death,  and  with 
one  full  line  to  keep  alive.'*  Tlie  intention  in  this  case,  like 
that  in  Ma<lagascar,  was  evidently  to  preserve  those  otdy 
who  had  not  attjuned  to  the  statun*  nf  manhood. 

In  uccoiupunyiug   K*  Uaker  on  lua  way  toward  Piton,  we 
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found  some  of  the  streets  of  Malabar  Town  blocked  up  by 
crowds  of  people,  witnessing  the  celebration  of  a  sort  of 
religious  ceremony  called  the  Yamsey,  by  such  of  the  Malabar 
inhabitants  as  were  not  Mahomedans^  and  did  not  profess 
Christianity.  Tliis  ceremony,  or  festiral,  is  kept  eleven 
days,  once  in  eleven  months.  At  its  commencement,  the 
people  perform  ablutions  in  a  river,  and  it  is  said,  bring  up 
any  thing  they  lay  hold  of  in  diving,  which  is  retained  as  an 
<*bject  of  veneration,  if  not  of  adoration,  till  the  next  Yamsey, 
The  crowds  of  people,  dressed  in  their  best^  presented  an  im- 
posing appearance.  The  Asiatics  were  chiefly  attired  in 
white  cotton  drapery,  but  many  had  scarlet  or  other  head- 
drnMB.  A  small  group  were  dancing,  with  gaily  coloured 
things  upon  their  heads  resembling  meat-safes,  with  quadran- 
gular, pyramidal  tops,  and  which,  indeed,  are  here  called 
Garde-mangers.  Another  group  were  carrying  gay  banners, 
accompanied  by  a  sort  of  drumming.  Several  individuals 
were  painted  red,  and  dappled  with  other  colours,  some  of 
ihooe  who  begged  had  on  very  little  clothing.  One  man 
Jumped  at  intervals,  amongst  the  crowd,  to  a  great  height, 
having  his  hands  erect,  and  accompanying  the  effort  with  a 
deep  hissing  noise.  The  painted  men  resembled,  in  some 
respects,  the  **  fools ^^  attendant  on  the  exhibitions  of  Plough- 
boys  and  Morris-dancers  in  England,  to  whose  fooleries, 
indeed,  the  whole  transaction  bore  a  resemblance.  It  might 
have  passed  as  a  return  to  child's  play  by  persons  of  riper 
years,  had  it  not  been  for  the  affecting  consideration,  tliat 
this  was  avowedly  a  heathen  rite,  occupying  the  place  of  the 
worship  of  the  living  God. 

4th.  We  attended  a  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  tem- 
perance. This  subject  had  gained  a  little  attention  here^ 
though  no  regular  Temperance  Society  had  been  organized. 

5tb*  We  accompanied  John  le  Brun  in  a  visit  to  two 
schools  of  the  Mico  Charity.  One  of  these  was  at  Piton, 
which  is  twelve  miles  from  Port  Louis ;  it  was  conducted 
by  a  Native  teacher,  in  a  place  built  for  a  chapel,  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  The  pupils,  about  eighty  of 
whom  were  on  the  list,  and  sixty  in  daily  attendance, 
were  free  whites,  Creoles,  and  the  children  of  apprentices; 
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an  association  that  has  been  dLfficult  to  effect,  in  CM>nBe- 
quence  of  the  conceit  of  the  free  people,  of  their  superiority 
over  slaves,  having  infected  those  who  have  only  just  become 
free*  An  amusing  illustration  of  this  was  given  us  by  John 
le  Brun ;  it  occurred  in  a  conversation  overheard  by  one  of 
his  acquaintance.  A  coloured  man^  who  had  just  obtained 
his  freedom,  was  accosted  with  usual  famiUarity  by  one  of 
his  former  comrades^  still  in  bondage.  The  freed  man 
haughtily  signified  his  disapprobation  of  such  conduct,  and 
on  the  other  asking  the  reason,  he  inquired  in  Creole  French, 
**  I>o  you  not  see  that  1  am  become  a  white  man  ?"  To 
this,  the  unsophisticated  slave  repUed,  **  Look  in  the  foun- 
tain,  and  behold  your  face  *"  on  which  the  liberated  man 
rejoined,  *'But  observe  the  shoes  upon  my  feet!"  Slaves 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  shoes  in  the  Mauritius,  nor  were 
apprentices!  The  warmth  of  the  climate  made  it  a  luxury 
to  be  without  shoes,  but  to  make  the  absence  of  them  a 
badge  of  bondage,  and  to  retain  this,  in  the  pretended  tr^n- 
ing  of  apprentices  for  freedom,  exhibited  that  contemptible, 
despotic  pride,  which  cannot  conceal  itself,  and  which  lets 
go  its  hold  of  thait  which  comes  within  its  fiendish  grasp, 
with  the  utmost  reluctance-  But  while  our  commiseration 
was  excited  for  those  who  had  been  rendered  subject  to  the 
tyranny  of  this  pride,  and  our  indignation  rose  against  the 
oppressors,  we  felt  the  need  of  remembering,  that  we  were 
co-inheritors  of  the  same  fallen  nature ;  and  that,  had  we 
been  born,  and  brought  up,  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  the  slave-holders,  the  probability  was,  that  we  should 
have  acted  in  the  same  manner. 

The  master  of  the  Piton  school  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
exhorted  and  catechised  the  children  who  assembled  on 
First-day  mornings,  when  also  a  few  adults  attended.  In 
the  afternoon^  he  had  a  school  of  from  forty  to  sixty  appren- 
tices, who  also  received  some  religious  instruction.  This 
was  the  largest  attendance  of  apprentices  in  the  Island:  they 
made  but  little  advancement,  having  instruction  only  about 
two  hours  in  the  week.  Our  next  visit  was  to  the  school  at 
Poudre  d*Or,  a  village  about  four  miles  from  Piton ;  it  was 
established  in  10th  months  1837j  auci  was  also  conducted  by 
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natiTe  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  list  was  about 
sixty^  and  the  daily  attendance  fifty,  two-thirds  were  girls,  or 
young  women,  A  First-day  achool  was  also  held  here,  at 
which  M  few  adults  and  apprentices  attended,  and  in  whidi 
mmSiu  religious  instruction  to  that  in  use  at  Piton  was  con- 
veyeiL — ^A  meeting  was  held  in  the  school-house  in  tlie 
erenmg;  it  was  attended  by  the  pupils,  and  a  few  Creole 
young-men  of  interesting  appearance,  whom  I  addressed  on 
subjects  of  eternal  importance,  through  the  medium  of  J.  le 
Brun. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Asiatics  of  this  neighbourhood, 
chiefly  '  '  ing  of  Lascars,  and  Hill  Coolies  from  India, 
ITOfe   c*  Hg  their  Yamsey.     They  were  carrying  about 

three  splendid  goons  or  pagodas,  of  several  stories  high,  with 
balloon-like  tops :  they  were  made  of  coloured  and  gilt 
paper,  upon  bamboo  frames.  The  gayest  was  broken  at 
the  end  of  the  ceremony,  and  scattered  upon  the  water,  at 
the  place  where  the  people  had  performed  their  ablutions,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  festival,  or  rather  of  this  fast ;  for 
they  practice  considerable  abstinence,  till  the  pagoda  is 
broken*  after  which  they  have  a  feast.  The  fragments  of  this 
gay  structure  became  playthings  for  the  children.  Representa- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  some  stars  were  among  the 
rude  designs  upon  its  first  story.  Several  banners  were  car- 
ried in  the  procession,  one  of  which  had  a  white  flag,  and  was 
sarmounted  by  a  representation  of  a  hand,  in  tin.  On  our 
return  to  Port  Louis,  the  streets  of  Malabar  Town  were 
thronged  with  people  of  all  ranks  and  various  nations  witness- 
ing ft  similar,  but  more  splendid  exhibition  of  heathenism. 
Ten  thousand  persons  were  supposed  to  be  present,  including 
Asiatics  from  other  parts  of  the  Island. 

6th.  We  accompanied  our  friends  George  and  Jane  Clark 
in  a  ride  to  Pamplemousses,  and  spent  a  little  time  in  the 
Botanic  Garden.  This  institution  is  not  so  well  kept  up 
under  the  English  Government  as  it  was  under  the  French ; 
but  it  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
aasemblage  of  stately  Palms  is  very  fine,  and  there  is  an 
interesting  group  of  trees  and  shrubs  producing  spices,  such 
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as  Cassia,  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  and  Nutmegs,  The  fniit  of  the 
last  is  something  hke  a  Green  Chissel  Pear;  when  ripe,  it 
splits  open  and  exposes  the  Nutmeg  enveloped  in  a  coating 
of  bright  red  Mace.  A  specimen  of  tlie  tree  affording  the 
poison  used  in  the  Ordeal,  in  Madagascar,  by  which  great 
numbers  of  human  !>eings  are  annually  destroyed,  is  also 
preserved  in  this  garden. 

In  passing  through  Malabar  Town,  the  streets  were  still 
crowded  with  people  attending  the  Yamsey,  they  had  three 
gorgeous  pagodas,  which  were  broken  upon  the  river,  at 
noon.  The  crowd  dispersed  after  this  ceremony,  and  many 
of  tlie  people  formed  parties  to  eat  curry,  made  with  rice  and 
cock  fowls,  hens  being  rejected,  I  know  not  for  what  cause* 
It  is  said,  that  many  persons  in  tMs  land,  nominally  Chris- 
tians, vow,  when  under  affliction,  that  if  they  be  delivered 
from  the  cause  of  their  distress,  they  will  devote  a  cock  or 
some  other  offering,  such  as  a  tin  hand,  or  some  tinsel,  to 
the  Malabar  priest,  at  the  Yamsey*  Tims  does  tlie  wreck  of 
Popery  mix  itself  with  heathenism.  At  Pamplemousses 
abo,  the  Malabars  were  busy  with  their  Yamsey ;  and  some 
superstition,  not  far  removed  from  its  spirit,  was  going  for- 
ward at  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  in  connexion  with  a 
burial.  Wlien  the  true  nature  of  worship  is  mistaken,  that 
belief  in  spiritual  influence,  which  pervades  the  mind  of  man 
in  every  nation,  and  which  is  designed  to  lead  him  to  the 
service  of  his  Maker,  tends  to  make  him  the  victim  of 
ecclesiastical  juggling,  to  lead  him  into  unmeaning  ceremo- 
nies, or  to  induce  him  to  believe  that  he  can  propitiate  the 
Deity,  even  sometimes,  by  the  very  means,  which  in  Holy 
Scripture  are  declared  to  be  abomination  in  the  siglit  of 
God,  and  which  dishonour  him^  by  supposing  him  capable  of 
being  pleased  by  such  irrational  and  unmeaning  service. 

7th.  We  crossed  the  island  to  Mahehourg,  in  company 
with  John  le  Brun,  to  visit  two  more  schools  of  the  Mico 
Charity.  For  this  purpose  we  engaged  places,  at  1 2s.  each, 
in  an  omnibus  with  oil-cloth  curtains ;  the  distance  was  thirty 
miles.  A  late  breakfast  on  the  way,  at  a  small  house,  in 
French  style,  cost  us  three  shillings  each.  Tlie  central  part 
of  the  island  h  elevated  forest;    near  its  highest  point,  a 
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Tillage^  called  Cure  Pipe,  is  situated,  in  which  there  are 
two  little  houses  of  entertainment,  or  hotels,  built,  like 
mo&t  other  houses  in  the  colony,  with  weather-board.  Be- 
yond the  mountains,  the  country  again  becomes  open  and 
culti rated,  sugar-cane  being  the  chief  crop.  At  Plaine 
Magnan,  tin^enty-five  miles  from  Port  Louis,  there  is  a  village, 
in  which  a  school  of  the  Mico  Charity  had  been  established, 
tinder  the  management  of  a  native  teacher,  Tlie  pupils  were 
only  about  twenty-five,  l^e  school  at  Maliebourg  was  con- 
ducted by  Philip  and  Ann  Ollivier,  from  whom  we  received 
a  kind  welcome,  and  who  had  between  eighty  and  ninety 
pupils ;  the  daily  attendance  being  about  seventy,  the  larger 
proportion  of  whom  were  boys.  None  of  tliese  schools 
received  encouragement  from  the  more  opulent  inhabitants, 
or  from  persons  in  authority;  the  only  person  of  this  de- 
icription  who  had  visited  the  Mahcbourg  school  was  a  military 
officer,  who  had  stepped  in  a  few  times.  Mahebourg  is  very 
beautifully  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  picturesque,  craggy 
range  of  woody,  basaltic  mountains,  on  the  margin  of  a  deep 
bay,  into  which  two  rivers  discharge  themselves.  The  bay 
is  called  Grand  Port,  and,  fronted  by  a  coral  reef  that  keeps 
the  waters  tranquil  within,  while  the  perpetual  roar  of  the 
saige  tumbling  upon  it  without,  continually  strikes  the  ear. 
The  town  consists  of  several  streets  of  wooden  houses,  chiefly 
of  one  story,  many  of  them  shops  with  open  fronts,  and  a 
hrge  military  barrack  of  stone-  The  population  of  the  town, 
including  the  district  of  Grand  Port,  which  is  one  hundred  and 
^rclve  miles  square,  was,  in  1836,  of  free  persons,  males,  1,672, 
females,  1,613:  apprentices,  males,  3,337,  females,  2,316, 
There  were  in  the  district,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  births, 
terenteen  marriages,  and  thirty-four  deaths.  In  the  evening 
we  were  present  at  a  meeting,  in  a  small  Wesleyan-cliapel, 
in  which  John  le  Brun,  with  his  usual  kindness,  interpreted 
Cor  me. 

8th.  Tliough  this  was  the  Sabbath,  it  was  not  a  day 
of  rrst  to  a  large  part  of  tlie  population.  People  were 
at  work  with  two  buildings  in  the  immediate  ^ncinity  of 
tlie  house  in  which  we  were  guests ;  one  of  them  was  qmte 
open  to  the  street,    Tlie  cluef  market  was  also  held;  to  thi^ 
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many  of  the  apprentices  receiving  wages  for  overwork,  or 
money  in  lieu  of  provisions,  resorted ;  and  other  buBtness, 
that  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  six  days  of  work,  was  going 
forward.  This  being  the  day  called  Palm  Sunday,  the  people 
returning  from  the  papal  worship,  had  leaves  of  the  Date 
Palm  in  their  hands,  on  which  a  blessing  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  priest,  accompanied  by  the  spiinkling  of 
water,  imposed  upon  the  people  as  holy.  These  leaves,  we 
were  informed,  were  usually  tied  by  those  who  obtained 
them,  to  tlie  posts  of  their  beds,  as  charms,  for  the  ensuing 
twelve  months  1  How  are  an  ungodly  people  imposed  upon 
by  ungodly  teachers,  "  deceiving  and  being  deceived  !^' 

In  the  afternoon  we  walked  with  P<  OUivier  to  Plaine 
Magnan,  where  wc  met  about  a  dosen  coloured  persons  in  a 
private  house,  to  whom,  in  a  conversational  way,  we  de- 
clared tlie  doctrines  and  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  As  we 
returned,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  the  cries  of  a  black 
woman,  whom  we  found  iU,  by  the  entrance  of  a  hut  of 
Vacoua  leaves,  by  the  road-side.  Several  persons  of  her  own 
colour  looked  at  her,  and  then  passed  on.  The  effect  of 
slavery  has  been  to  render  both  the  slaves  and  their  owiiers 
callous  to  human  suffering.  I  remained  by  the  woman,  to 
see  if  help  could  be  had  from  any  of  the  persons  passing  by, 
while  P.  011i\ner  and  G.  W.  Walker  went  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  planter,  to  seek  assistance.  A  woman  who  came 
to  her  at  their  request,  said  she  was  suffering  from  hunger  ; 
of  this  I  had  strong  doubt,  for  she  was  in  good  condition  as 
regarded  flesh,  but  from  whatever  cause,  her  suffering  was 
evidently  vcr}^  great,  rendering  her  at  times  almost  insensible* 
On  some  estates,  the  apprentices  were  said  to  be  very  defi- 
ciently fed,  \^Tien  asked  why  they  did  not  complain  of  hard 
usage  to  a  Special  Magistrate,  their  answer  was,  that  com- 
plaining would  only  make  their  situation  worse,  and  bring 
greater  severity  upon  themselves  and  their  children,  from  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  bound,  and  who,  for  a  dollar, 
could  easily  bribe  some  of  their  fellow-apprentices  to  charge 
them  witli  some  serious  crime. — In  the  evening  we  met  some 
soldiers  and  their  wives  at  P.  Ollivier^s,  and  had  an  interest* 
ing  religious  interview  with  them. 
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9tfi.  The  omnibus  proviiig  full,  G,  W,  Walker  and  I 
ooncluded  to  remain  at  Mahebourg  till  the  morrow.  By 
this  arrangement  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  schools 
in  operation.  I  also  took  a  walk,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Khrieres  Chaux  et  des  Creoles,  wliich  are  steep  and  woody* 
The  Tiew  of  the  woody  country  between  them  and  the  adja- 
cent craggy  mountains  is  striking  and  very  picturesque :  it  is 
Bud  greatly  to  resemble  some  parts  of  Madagascar.  The 
Travellers^  Tree,  Urania  speciosay  forms  a  striking  feature  in 
the  prospect*  Clumps  of  these  trees  composed  of  several 
items,  rising  from  the  same  root,  are  scattered  over  the 
eOlLotry,  in  aU  directions.  The  trunks,  or  more  properly 
root-tftocks,  which  are  about  three  feet  in  circumference, 
wunedmes  attain  to  thirty  feet  in  height ;  but  whether  of 
tills  elevation,  or  scarcely  emerging  above  ground,  they  sup- 
port grand  crests  of  leaves,  of  about  four  feet  long,  and  one 
foot  wide,  but  often  torn  into  comb-like  shreds.  The  head 
is  of  a  fan-like  form,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  not  striking 
tor  their  beauty,  are  white,  and  produced  from  large,  horizon- 
tal, green  sheaths.  The  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
i(Hnewhat  shorter  than  the  leaves  themselves,  yield  a  copious 
inpply  of  fresh  water,  very  grateful  to  the  traveller,  on  hav- 
ing their  margins  cut  away  near  to  the  base,  or  forced  from 
eontact  with  those  immediately  above  them,  especially  those 
about  the  middle  of  the  series.  The  root-stock  is  of  a  soft 
ceUttlar  substance,  and  the  fruit,  which  resembles  a  small 
Btaana,  is  dry,  and  not  edible.  This  remarkable  vegetable 
production  is  said  to  grow  in  the  most  arid  countries,  and 
thus  to  be  provided  for  the  refreshment  of  man  in  a  dry  and 
tlkiisty  land.  Probably  the  water  may  originate  in  the  con- 
doHBtion  of  dew,  and  be  collected  and  retained  by  the  pecu- 
liar structure  of  the  leaf:  it  has  a  slight  taste  of  the  tree,  but 
is  not  disagreeable.  The  Badamier,  Terminaliu  Badamia^  a 
handsome  tree,  with  large,  obovate  leaves,  and  fruit,  the  size 
of  an  Almond  in  its  husk,  abounds  in  this  direction^  The 
spongy  shell  is  so  tough  as  to  render  access  difficult  to  its 
small  kernel,  which  is  Like  a  young  hazeUnut  in  flavour.  A 
speciefl  of  Cinnamon,  Launis  cupulari^^  forms  a  handsome 
bosh  in  the  borders  of  the  woods,    1  also  noticed  a  species 
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of  MimusopSy  forming  a  small  tree,  with  a  fruit  the  size  of  a 

Nonpareil  apple. 

The  Mango^  Mangifera  tndica^  which,  was  introduced  into 
this  Island,  had  become  naturalized  here,  along  with  several 
other  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  Apple-fruited  Guava,  Pmiittm 
pomiferuMf  and  the  Jamrose,  Jatnbosa  vulffarut.  The  Pine- 
apple, Broniclia  Ananas,  forms  impassable  thickets ;  its  fruit 
IB  sold  for  a  few  pence  at  the  Bazaars.  Ghnoaa  superba,  or 
an  allied  species  of  this  beautiful  plant,  of  the  lily  tribe,  was 
growing  in  an  elevated  wood,  by  the  side  of  a  streamlet,  on 
the  borders  of  which  Androineda  8alic\folia  formed  a  con- 
siderable tree.  Numerous  species  of  PandanuSy  or  Screw- 
pine,  Ferns,  climbers  of  the  Convolvulus  tribe,  some  of 
which  were  very  bcau<iful,  and  many  other  interesting  plants, 
were  also  growing  here.  Twice,  in  the  course  of  ray  walk, 
my  hat  came  in  contact  mth  the  naked  combs  of  a  large, 
ochre-coloured  Wasp,  which  suspends  its  nests  in  the  bushes* 
As  soon  as  the  buzz  of  the  enraged  insects  apprized  me  of 
the  injury  I  had  committed,  I  hastened  through  among  the 
bushes,  without  looking  behind,  and  the  return  of  the  t^'igs 
drove  the  wasps  back ;  but  on  the  second  occasion,  a  briery 
branch  caught  me  by  the  sleeve,  and  detained  me  till  one  of 
my  antagonists  had  avenged  itself  by  stinging  my  finger. 
The  sting  is  about  equal  to  that  of  an  English  Wasp ;  tlie 
burning  pain  subsided  in  a  few  minutes,  on  pressing  out  the 
poison,  and  sucking  the  part  affected.  The  poison  was  dis- 
tinguishably  acid.  The  Creoles  eat  the  larv®,  or  grubs, 
which  they  roast  in  the  combs:  in  taking  the  nests,  tliey 
drive  off  the  wasps  by  means  of  a  burning  rag  fastened  to 
the  end  of  a  stick.  The  combs  are  sold  in  the  Bazaar  at 
Port  Louis.  On  the  muddy  margins  of  a  salt-water  bay, 
there  are  tw^o  arl>oreou8  species  of  Erythrina^  or  Coral-tree, 
tlie  pea-like  flowers  of  which  are  crimson  red;  Hybiscm  tilia^ 
ceouSf  Thespema  popidinea,  trees  with  leaves  like  the  Lime- 
tree,  and  ycUow  flowers,  with  crimson  eyes,  resembling  tltose 
of  the  Holyhock ;  Rhizophora  mncronaia  and  Bmrpiiera  gym- 
norhizaj  Mangroves  of  laurel-like  figure,  with  large  seeds, 
emitting  thick  roots  while  hanging  to  the  tree.  To  the  south 
of  Mahebourg,  in  a  similar  association,  is  the  silvery-leaved 
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Edwatdiia  detvudaia^  with  yellow,  pea-like  flowers,  possibly 
the  aame  as  that  on  Moreton  Island^  New  South  WaleSj 
where  also,  several  other  plants  similar  to  those  growing 
here,  are  met  with.  In  a  brook^  that  discharges  itself  into 
the  Ririere  des  Creoles,  a  large,  smooth,  black  Neritina  was 
adhering  to  the  rocks. 

Near  Mahebourg,  in  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  having  a  basaltic 
bottom,  and  about  two  feet  of  water,  a  remarkable  species 
of  Jelly-fish,   probably    Casswptea  barbontca^   was    exceed- 
ingly numerous*     These  animals  were  from  two   to   eight 
inches  across,  flat,  and  about  one  inch  thick ;    they  rested 
on  the  rock,   upon  their  caps,  which  were  of  a  brownish 
colour  with   white   vertical   stripes   in   the   margin,   which 
wts   not   fringed,    but   constantly  in  motion  by  a  slight 
expansion  and  contraction,  like  that  of  many  other  species 
breathing  water  and  swimming.     Tlie  tcntaculte  formed  a 
ouded,  flocky,  whitish,  flat  disk,  somewhat  resembling  a 
flower,  and  indistinctly  to  tlie  eye,  divided  into  eight 
ions,  each  of  which  was  attached  to  the  internal  centre 
f  the  cap,  by  a  stout,  translucent  muscle ;  this  species  occa- 
ionally  swims  with  the  cap  upwards ;   it  is  also  found  with 
ix  tentaculae. 

10th*  We  left  Mahebourg  for  Port  Louis,  on  foot,  before 
laylight,  and  passed  a  group  of  Indian  labourers,  sleeping  by 
e  side  of  the  road,  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree.  They 
ere  wrapped  in  the  pieces  of  calico,  tliat  they  wear  about 
eir  heads  as  turbans,  or  cover  their  heads  and  shoulders 
ith  in  the  day  time,  and  which  were  soaked  with  the  strong 
dew.  We  breakfasted  on  coffee,  ham  and  bread,  at  a  little 
I,  kept  by  an  EngUsh  family,  about  twelve  miles  on  the 
Here  we  explored  some  portions  of  the  forest  which 
vers  the  mounta'm  territory  lying  toward  the  centre  of  the 
,  and  some  of  which  is  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the  level 
the  sea.  Some  of  the  trees  exhibit  the  luxuriance  common 
a  tropical  climate,  and  have  a  variety  of  Orchideous  epi- 
es,  ferns,  peperoniias,  &c,  growing  on  their  trunks,  while 
hers  are  dead,  or  dying,  from  the  combined  injury  of  hurri- 
les  and  Wliite  Ants,  One  species  of  White  Ant  makes 
like  large,  black  heads,  on  the  tops  of  broken  trees. 
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Several  species  of  Palm  and  Pandanm  or  Screw-pine,  as  weU_ 
as  two  fine  tree-ferns,  Cyathea  eTceba  and  borhamca^  and  niJ 
merous  smaller  ferns  are  met  with  in  these  forests.     Whei 
the  trees  are  less  numerous,  tall  grass  abounds,  mixed  wit 
the  Rose-leaved  Bramble,  Ruhm  ros^foltus^  which  bears  re 
fruit,  of  little  flavour.     In  some  pools,  near  Cure  Pipe,  tbcr 
was  a  beautiful,  small,  purple,  Water-lily,  Nymphmt  jttellata 
The  road  was  bordered  with  many  pretty  shrubs,  and  beautifu 
climbers  over-run  many  of  the  bushes.    Among  tJiose  that ; 
naturalized,  the  magnificent  Winged  Passion-flower,  Pasmjlori 
alatOy  is  the  most  striking.    Wild  hogs  and  deer  are  met  wit 
in  these  forests :  the  latter  are  frequently  driven  out  by  dugs 
and  shot*     No  beasts  of  prey  or  venomous  reptiles  exist  ill 
the  island,  but  small  lizards  are  numerous ;  some  of  them  ar 
highly  coloured  with  green  and  yellow ;  as  we  passed  Plain*! 
Wilhems  this  evening,  we  observed  three  such,  eating  th 
dumpling^shaped  receptacle  of  the  fruit  of  a  Vacoua,  Pa 
danus  titilis^  from  which  the  seeds  had  recently  fallen ;    anfl 
we  counted  upwards  of  twenty,  on  the  ceiling  of  the  sitting 
room  of  our  friends  at  Mahebourg,  yesterday  evening,  by 
lamp-light.     Tlicy  were  of  a  light,  brownish  horn-colour, 
some  of  them  thinly  spotted  with  black  ;   they  make  a  faint 
chattering  noise,  which  is  often  heard  at  night,  and  are  quit 
harmless,  eating  moschettoes  and  other  small  flies ;   they  af 
abo  fond  of  milk  and  sugar.    The  Tropic*bird,  Pheston  teth 
reus,  builds  in  the  trees  on  the  mountains  of  this  island, 
well  as  on  the  cliffs  of  the  coast :   there  is  also  in  the  mouc 
tain  district,  a  hawk,  about  the  size  of  the  Sparrow-hawk J^ 
it  is  said  to  be  the  only  bird  of  prey  in  the  Mauritius,     A 
native  species  of  Hare  is  found  here,  and  llabbits  arc  natur<| 
alized  on  the  east  coast.     Two  species  of  Partridge  and  son 
Pigeons  are  the  chief  wild  ]>irds  killed  for  food.     The  Dodo, 
formerly  found  in  this  island,  is  supposed  to  be  extinct. 

Many  groups  of  Indian  labourers  and  slave-apprentic 
were  working  in  tlie  sugar  plantations,  in  the  lower  part 
the  island ;  and  several  companies  of  Indian  Convicts  wer 
mending  the  roads.  The  Negroes  and  Creoles  of  tliis  eoun 
try  have  adopted  the  Indian  salutation  of  Salam,  that  is 
Peace  be  to  thee.    We  frequently  noticed  Uic  countenance 
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of  people  of  these  classes  to  brighten  up^  on  being  thus 
saluted :  they  are  little  accustomed  to  the  voice  of  kindness 
from  those  above  their  own  grade  in  society.  The  salutation 
was  the  most  cheerfully  returned  by  the  barefooted;  the 
people  who  wore  shoes,  being  free,  set  less  store  by  tlie  ex- 

•  hibition  of  kind  notice.     Many  of  the  Creoles  also  use  as  a 
passing  salutation^  Bon-zour,  Good  day^  corrupting  jour  into 
«our,  according  to  their  patois  dialect  of  French.    Among 
the  Indian  convicts,  working  on  the  roads,  we  noticed  one 
wcsrmg  chains ;    several  had  a  slight,  single  ring  around  one 
ankle,    Tliey  are  lodged  in  huts  Uke  tliatched  roofs,  or  in 
other  inferior  dweUings,  near  the  road*     There  are  about 
aeven  hundred  of  them  in  the  island.     What  renders  them 
peculiarly  objects  of  sympathy  is,  tlmt  they  were  sent  hither 
for  life,  and  no  hope  of  any  remission  of  sentence  is  held  out 
to  them  for  good  conduct.     Tlieirs  is  a  hopeless  bondage ; 
and  though  it  is  said  by  some,  that  tliey  are  not  hard  worked, 
yet  ihcy  are  generally,  perhaps  constantly,  kept  breaking 
^^tones^  and  mending  the  road,  under  a  tropical  sun.    There 
Hire  among  them  persons  who  were  so  young  when  trans- 
'ported,  that  in  their  offences,  tliey  could  only  be  looked 
^upon   as  the  dupes  of  those  who  were  older;    and  many 
■[>f  them  bear  good  characters.     One  of  them,  of  good  con- 
"duct,  remarked  to  a  person  of  our  acquaintace,  that  the  poor 
I     alaves  had  been  befriended,  but  nobody  thought  of  the  poor 
HSndian  convict- — In  coming  along  the  road,  we  fell  in  with  a 
Vman  having  in  a  basket,  an  article  resembling  oat-cake,  but 
Hof  more  open  texture,  which  he  said  was  Bon  manger,  good 
^Pto  as/.     We  learned  that  it  was  formed  from  the  root  of  the 
Ikfanioc,  from  which.  Cassava  and  Tapioca  are  also  made. 
The  root  is  a  pleasant  table-vegetable,  when  simply  peeled, 
ami  baked,  or  boiled ;  bemg  insipid,  but  firm,  and  gelatinous 
or  mealy,  according  to  its  age  and  the  manner  of  cooking. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
Krice^  in  supplying  the  Indian  labourers  with  food,  but  this  is 
^Knot  only  an  annoyance  to  them,  but  a  breach  of  agreement. 
H     After  the  passing  of  the  act  abolishing  slavery,  an  arrange- 
ment was  sanctioned  by  the  Colonial  Government,  for  the 
introduction  of  a  great  number  of  Indian  labourers  into  the 
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colony.     They  were  engaged  at  five  rupees,  equal  to 
shillings,  a  month,  for  five  years,  with  also  one  pound  ani 
three  quarters  of  rice,  a   quarter  of  a  pound  of  dhall, 
gram,  a  kind  ofpalse^  and  one  ounce  of  ghee,  or  butter,  dml; 
But  for  every  day  they  were  absent  from  their  work,  thi 
were  to  return  two  days  to  their  masters,  who  retained  om 
rupee  per  month,  to  repay  an  advance  made  of  six  montlis^ 
wi^es,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  passage.     If  thei 
men  came  into  Port  Louis  to  complain  of  their  masters,  th< 
were  lodged  in  the  Bagne  prison,  till  their  masters  were  sum* 
moned.   The  maisters  had  a  great  advantage  before  the  magis- 
trate, over  their  servants ;  the  latter  being  foreigners,  but  few 
of  them  could  speak  French,   and  they  had  none  to  assist 
them  in  pleading  their  cause.     They  imiversally  represente< 
themselves  as  having  been  deceived  with  respect  to  the  kin< 
of  labour  to  be  exacted  from  them.     But  perhaps  the  greal 
est  evil  attendant  on  their  introduction  into  the  Mauritius 
was  the  small  proportion  of  females  imported  with  them^ 
only   about   two   hundred   were   brought  with   upwards   of 
10,000  men*     It  was  evident  also  that  unless  the  system  of 
employing  them  were  closely  watched,  there  was  a  danger 
that  it  might  ultimately  grow  into  another  species  of  slavery 
[By  a  notice  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
porter  of  "  December  13th,  1843,"  it  is  evident  that   thi 
danger  still  exists.] 

On  arriving  at  the  inn  on  Plaines  Wilhems,  we  found 
dinner  ready,  and  being  hungry,  partook  of  it  without  delay<i 
Tliis  occasioned  us  to  leave  the  inn  much  less  refreshed  th 
we  were  in  the  morning,  on  leax^ng  that  at  which  we  breal 
fasted,  and  where  we  had  to  wait  an  hour  after  our  arrivi 
before  breakfast  was  ready,  most  of  which  time  was  spent  ii 
reclining  on  ratan-couches.  The  heat  of  the  low  count 
near  Port  Louis,  was  very  oppressive.  We  reached  ou' 
quarters  somewhat  fatigued,  after  a  highly  interesting  walk  of 
about  thirty  miles* 

13th,    Yesterday  we  agmn  c^me  to  Roc  en  Roc,  Mapoi 
where,  to-day,  a   considerable   congregation   assembled, 
whom  the  objects  of  the  coming  and  death  of  Christ  w^e; 
largely  set  forth,  in  connexion  vnth  the  diflfercnce  betw 
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the  superstitious  appropriation  of  them^  according  to  the 
traditions  of  men,  and  the  spiritual  application  of  them  to 
the  soul  by  the  power  of  God,  The  people  were  very  atten- 
tive, and  a  precious  sense  of  the  divine  presence  prevailed  at 
sesisons. — In  the  afternoon,  I  walked  to  Grande  Baie,  with 
G»  Clark  and  a  young  coloured  Creole,  who  w^as  learning  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  System  of  instruction,  with  a 
Ticw  to  become  a  teaclien  The  object  of  our  journey  was  to 
see  some  premises  that  had  been  offered  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  school  We  went  along  the  coast,  which  made  tlie 
distance  about  nine  miles,  though  perhaps  not  more  than  six 
by  the  nearest  way.  The  land  of  tlie  coast  is  either  covered 
with  grassy  turf,  or  with  copses  of  various  shrubs.  Here  and 
there.  Cocoa-nut  and  Date  Palms  are  scattered,  chiefly  near 
little  groups  of  the  dweEings  of  fishermen.  Little,  tranquil 
inlets,  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  water,  are  numerous  in  this 
direction;  they  are  margined  with  Mangroves  of  about  ten 
feet  high,  having  handsome,  elliptical,  laurel-like  foliage. 
Large  hushes  of  Syzygiiim  Jambolanu  grow  a  little  further 
from,  the  beach :  they  produce  the  fruit  called  Jamlongue, 
which  18  the  size  of  a  small  plum,  but  more  cylindrical,  and 
is  sweet  but  astringent.  Some  of  the  poorer  people  on  the 
coast,  collect  the  prostrate  stems  of  Baiatas  marilima,  a  plant 
of  the  Convolvulus  tribe,  which  extend  many  yards  along  the 
sandy  ground,  and  bind  them  in  long,  loose,  thick  bundles. 
These  they  cast  into  the  sea,  and  drag  to  the  shore,  bringing 
with  them  small  fishes. — We  passed  some  Blacks  making 
litrge  torches  of  numerous  splinters  of  a  kind  of  wood  that 
v&  inflammable  when  green,  which  they  use  to  attract  the  fish 
at  night.  These  torches  are  about  three  feet  long,  and  a  foot 
in  diameter  at  the  wider  end ;    they  are  bound  together  by 

eans  of  wnthes  of  the  Jasmin-du-pays,  Jasmmum  MauriHa- 
Ki»,  the  shoots  of  which  are  so  long  that  one  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  make  a  little  basket,  as  we  were  assured  by  a 
of  colour,  who  w^as  making  a  basket  from  them. 

Beyond  the  coral-reef  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  there  are 
>  remarkable  islets,  called  lie  de  Plat  and  Coin  de  Mire  : 
one  end  of  the  former  is  elevated,  resembling  a  cake  j 
the  other  is  of  the  form  of  a  gun-stock  laid  horizontally. 
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r  collages  we  called,  possessed 
iy  free  creolesi  who  appeared  to 
They  take  their  fish  to  the 


iiBvmg  them  in  the  night  to  avoid 

^ahm^  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  two 

to  Cbe  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  an 

tt  pnB  a  IsKW,  to  prevent  persons  fishing 

fcflBC  tfcer  possessed  certain  qualifications, 

■Bfei  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of 

oi  die  lower  orders  of  the  people,  but  it 

-  xbm  home  Government. — Grande  Bale  is  a 

uf  several  houses ;    some   of  these,    like 

I  pnned  on  the  coast,   are  built  of  long 

tebe  in  the  ground:    they  are  plastered 

ineiriii  and  have  composition  or  boarded 

Im  rerj  comfortable.     The  better  houses 

im  hod  set  before  we  left  Grande  Bale, 

irnta  diffiailty  in   steering   our   course  by 

stony  roads,  that  pass  in  various 

tte  ceoe^fields, — Twice  we  were  obliged 

I  tbi  iftoiises  of  planters,  who  treated  us 

Ibe  moon  enabled  us  to  proceed 

die  latter  part  of  our  journey,  at 

lit  met  a  cordial  welcome  from  our 


took  us  to  the  coral-reef, 
gf  a  eaile  from  the  shore,  rmd  ex- 
round  the  island.     Within  it, 
•^  there  is  a  heavy  swell 
Tfte  wef  is  solid,  its  upper  por- 
Mce^  dense  masses  of  madrepore, 
U  c^tfol  uad  alcyonium  are  attticlied. 
feyia  the  former,  chiefly  by 
shells  are  met  with  here. 
with  few,  undulating  ribs, 
q^Mi  altiuning  to  two  feet  in 
^^^^^  ;^  the  iwk  by  means  of  a  large 
^  tm-  apcvture  at  the  back  of  the 
f  to  take  it  from  its 
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lodging  place ;  one  of  our  party  succeeded  in  removing  two 
ones  without,  but  in  the  effort,  he  cut  one  of  his  hands 
mwexvly ;  the  fish  it  contains  is  esteemed  good  for  food,  but 
gtll,"  or  perhaps  its  stomachy  is  accounted  higlily  poi- 
sonous. Some  of  our  company  employed  themselves  in 
taking  Cuttle-fishj  of  the  genus  Octopodia^  from  their  retreats^ 
which  are  discernible  by  fragments  of  the  shells  on  which 
the  animal  preys,  and  with  which  they  are  surrounded*  The 
OctpffodiOf  were  dislodged  by  means  of  single-barbed,  iron 
spears.  This  species  of  Cuttle-fish  grows  to  a  lage  size :  it 
is  often  dried  by  the  coloured  people,  who  eat  it  with  rice, 
which  forms  the  chief  article  of  their  diet,  and  is  eaten  with 
ahnost  everything  in  this  country^  We  partook  of  one  of 
the  Cuttle-fish  at  dinner  j  they  are  prepared  by  beating, 
stewing,  and  frying  with  spices ;  the  flavour  was  rather  like 
thmt  of  shrimps,  but  it  required  an  effort  to  overcome  the 
reluctance  to  taste  so  disgusting  a  looking  animal. 

The  lie  dMmbre  lies  on  this  part  of  tlie  coast ;   it  is  little 

more  than  a  projecting  ridge  of  rocks,  with  a  few  Cocoa-nut 

Pidiiis  and  straggling,  low  trees  of  Pandanm  maritimm  upon 

it     Upon  the  rocks  at  Mapou,  there  are  various  species  of 

jC^preea,  Cowrie  and  other  shells.     The  Cowries,  which  are 

[  ^nerally  admired  for  their  briglitness,  are  not  covered  with 

'an  outer  skin  or  epidermis,   but  in  its  place,  the  animal 

I  spreads  a  thin  muscle,  called  a  mantle,  over  the  shell :   thia 

[envelope,  wliich   it  can  ^nthdraw  at  pleasure,  meets  at  the 

I  top,  where,  in  some  species,  a  distinct  line  is  visible.     Many 

|of  the  species  are  left  bare  at  low  water,  and  but  for  this 

csovering,  their  brilliancy  and  beauty  would  be  destroyed  by 

the  sun  and  air. — Among  the  trees  now  in  fruit,  naturalized 

in  &  thicket  at  Roc  en  Roc,  there  were  the  Papaw,  Papaya 

Iedulls^  and  the  Alligator-pear,  Persea  gratwdmUy  the  former 
of  which  resembles  an  insipid  Melon  ;  the  latter  is  the  size 
<)f  a  small  pear,  has  a  soft,  pulpy  flesh  surrounding  a  large, 
round  seed.  On  cutting  to  the  seed,  horizontally,  the  fruit 
j^parates,  forming  two  cups.  Int^  these  a  little  sugar  is  in- 
iroduccd,  and  is  mixed  with  the  flesh  till  it  resembles  a  stiff, 
bailed  custard,  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance  in  taste, 
.but  i5  more  delicious. 
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15th*  In  the  forenoon,  a  numerous  congregation  assem- 
bled in  the  school-house,  to  whom,  under  a  sense  of  the  bap- 
tizing influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  were  enabled  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  both 
in  the  soul  of  man,  and  as  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father, — We  parted  from  this  company 
under  tender  desires  for  their  eternal  well-heing.  One  of  them 
presented  an  affecting  letter  to  G.  Clark,  thanking  him  for 
his  attention  to  their  spiritual  welfare,  and  making  sad  allu- 
sion to  the  immorality  in  which  many  of  them  were  living 
before  he  went  amongst  them.  Great  difficulties  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  marriages  among  the  coloured  people,  before 
the  time  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves;  partly  by  the 
demand  of  exorbitant  fees,  and  partly  by  requiring  the  par- 
ties to  produce  registers  of  their  birth !  The  example  of  the 
free  people  was  also  generally  bad  in  this  respect,  as  is  uni- 
versally the  case  where  slaverj^  prevails :  all  the  tender  ties 
of  human  society  were  often  trampled  underfoot,  and  a  truly  j 
appalling  state  of  licentiousness  pervaded  all  ranks  of  society. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Qriaid  RtT^. —  CtiAtard*Apple. — Banana. —  Monroes." Br^Ad'Pruit, — DangeT'> 
<ni»  SitBAtiotL. — Washing. — Skvc  Apprentice*, — Ctimim  auguBtum. — Intern* 
pcnaee  among  Soldiers.— Beasts  of  Burden. — Price  of  Meat,— Visit  t<t  Mah^- 
boxug. — Priaon, — Religious  Awakenings. — Return  to  Port  Loms. — Schools. — > 
Tbe  Pouce  Mountain, — FoTe8ta.^Plaiit8.^Snai]s.<^Sabbatli. — Civil  Hospital. 
— Mauriliiia  linasio&arj  Society, — Coral*. — Works  of  Creation. — Temperattire- 
— Presching  of  Women. — Rivea  tiliiefolia.— Esculent  Plants. — Snuff  Eating.^ 
Heftd'Dretaes*^ — Ironmongery. — Population. — TemperMicc.— State  of  the  Co- 
lony.— SclioaUv — Coral  Eecf. — ^  Negress  shot  at— SUte  of  Religion,— De- 
putore. 

We  returned  from  Mapou  on  the  10th,  and  were  occupied  in 
writing,  and  pleading  the  cause  of  temperance  and  humanity, 
till  the  19th,  when,  accompanied  hy  a  young  man  from  one 
of  the  Seychelles  islands,  we  took  a  walk,  crossing  the  coun- 
try to  the  Grand  Riviere,  In  some  places,  the  land  was  over- 
grown with  bushes,  among  which  were  many  Custard-apples, 
Jbuma  $quamo3a^  with  ripe  fruit.  These  are  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  formed  of  long  divisions  radiating 
from  a  centre.  Each  di\Hsion  contains  a  large  seed,  sur- 
immded  by  a  pulp,  intermediate  in  flavour  between  a  pear 
and  a  custard.  From  the  bushy  land,  we  emerged  near  a  large 
house  built  in  French  style,  on  the  margin  of  the  ravine  of 
the  river.  Here  a  number  of  apprentices  were  at  work  in 
an  extensive  garden,  watered  by  a  rivulet,  and  well  stocked 
with  Bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits.  These,  t^en  col- 
lectively, I  do  not  think  much  superior  to  those  of  our 
English  gardens. 

The  stately  Banana,  Musa paradisiacal  produces  its  fruit, 
which  in  form  resembles  a  small  cucumber,  in  a  single  cluster, 
so  lajge,  that  one  of  them  is  sometimes  as  much  as  a  man 
caa  carry :  this  cluster  hangs  from  the  centre  of  a  crest  of 
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*  —    -ir  et^  in  length,  supported  by 

-  — :^c  Trni  -iiree  to  fifteen  feet  high. 

".-  r^nnti,  to  allow  the  clusters 

ne    f  -he  low  gro\i'ing  varieties 

:^-    irrir  sorts  are  only  fit  for 

.     -^-r  iinii-i  of  the  Banana  is  like 

T        IS   ^.  !:erhaceous  flavour  that  is 

^:  -5-  il  ide  has  reconciled  it. 

:.-.   '  -—  •:.:/< V7.  and  viridisy  there  are 

--'-    :  vhich  produce  fruit  resem- 

jrrz-.:    .rr.tTjts,  having  a  combina- 

^  .-zr  Jiii  a  fine  pear ;  they  are  ex- 

-n    -T?  I  flight  taste  of  turpentine. 

.    •,-jr#:.  is  also  grown  here.    The 

:—-       r.e  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a 

-zrzrr  narked  like  a  honey  comb. 

TTTi    ir^r.ii  to  a  central  column,  and 

T  Tz   25ily  separated.     Its  taste  is 

-ass:*!  Helmut,  but  pleasanter.    As 

^    r^  :in^rs,  it  may  be  laid  by 

-^..-i  n  pieces  and  eaten  in  the 

—  j«.  •:  substitute. 

-~r.      ia^^  *"-  Cipruleay  and  a  splen- 

•^    ■    ze  .ijnvolvulus  tribe,  were 

-     r2i    r  "iie  bushes,  in  tlie  ravine 

-^«-  -:r»  of  which,  are,  in  many 

.«-•*-«    uvmcr-i  and  Affave  americana^ 

*  -    -narnei  flower  stems,  about 
^  _^     ^scSi.  1  smooth,  oval,  black 

.j^    -'•nsMC  corona,  a  black  shell, 
.  odienng  to  the  stones  in 


'  and  rapid,  I  was 
^  .jy-^    3*2Er  preserved  free  from 
.^.^  :xi  ar  bead  up  the  river,  to 

""""'  ._■  _.'^-   —   mL  seeing  a  hole  in  one, 

_  ^^     -rwt  iagers,  I  caught  hold 

'^  ""^  *        _^  ^k:  is  side.    Any  sudden 

""  ^  » sy  hold;  and  Uiough 
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Aere  seemed  a  probability,  that,  bad  I  reached  the  pool  below 
m  safety,  1  might  have  got  out,  by  the  assistance  of  my  friend 
fifom  Scycbellesj  who  was  a  good  swimmer,  yet  the  foaming  of 
ihe  river  amongst  the  rocks  in  the  descent^  rendered  this  very 
doubtfol.  As  the  rock  was  too  perpendicular  to  admit  me  to 
get  out  tliere,  I  allowed  myself  to  be  carried  down,  as  far  as 
my  arm  would  reach,  and  thus  came  in  sight  of  a  better 
f&stening  for  my  otlier  hand,  where  the  rock  sloped  suf- 
ficiently for  me  to  climb  up  its  side,  so  that  I  soon  reached 
the  shore,  on  the  side  from  which  I  had  come.  While  in  the 
water,  and  conscious  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  being  con- 
tinued more  than  a  few  minutes,  I  was  permitted  again  to 
prove  the  stability  of  that  foundation  on  which  I  had  built 
my  hopes  of  eternal  life.  Only  one  small  cloud  seemed  to 
ijiterpose  between  my  soul  and  God,  and  that  began  to 
ranish  wlien  1  looked  upon  the  offering  which  Jesus  Christ 
made  of  himself  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  so  that  I  felt  no 
doubt  of  acceptance  with  God  through  him.  I  had  attained 
to  this  state,  through  attention  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  sent  of  the  Father,  in  the  name  of  his  beloved  Son, 
and  when,  preserved  from  the  **  floods  of  great  waters,^'  I  saw 
clesirly,  that  as  regarded  the  future,  I  must  seek  the  help  of 
tlie  Spirit^  in  watchfulness  and  prayer,  tbat  the  cause  of  this 
one  cluad  might  be  removed- — ^^Hie  warmth  of  a  tropical  sun 
soon  dried  my  light  clothing,  and  as  I  had  lost  nothing  but 
a  tin  vasculum,  which  I  dropped  in  the  river,  in  order  to  have 
my  hands  at  liberty^  we  pursued  our  walk  homeward,  thank- 
ful for  my  escape. 

The  stony  bed  of  the  river,  above  the  bridge,  presented  a 
^  cheerful  sight.  Here,  nearly  all  the  clothes  worn  in  Port  Louis 
^^  are  washed.  For  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  river  varies 
W  £rom  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  yards  in  ^idth.  Tliis 
^_^  iq>aee  was  covered  with  clothes,  spread  out  in  the  sun,  and 
^H  with  men  and  women  of  swarthy  or  ebon  skins,  standing  in 
^H  the  water,  washing*  Tliey  soak  the  clothes,  rub  them  with 
^"  soap  or  goat^s  dung,  beat  them  upon  flat  portions  of  tlie  rock, 
E  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood  having  a  short  handle,  work  them 
^H  backward  and  forward  in  the  water,  exj)ose  them  to  the  sun, 
^H  aod  occasionally  throw  water  over  them  when  spread  out. 
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:  nunner  '^y  John  le  Brun ; 
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m   nv  little   knowledge   of 
-zv  sadsfaction.     One  of 
:smpli£cation  of  some  of 
She  had  three  boys 
"J  school  on  week-days, 
-jsport  them;    she  was 
md  they  were  con- 
rhe  disinclination  of 
~neir  apprentices  was 
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die  Roman  Catliolic 
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maintenance  of  his 
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ing  a  drencbing  rain.  By  the  side  of  a  brook,  near  Pam- 
pkmousses^  we  noticed  the  Crinum  augustum  in  flower* 
This  noble  plant,  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  our  Nar- 
cissus and  Snowdrop,  has  a  stem  fifteen  inches  high,  sup- 
porting about  four  blossoms,  of  eight  inches  in  length,  con* 
sisting  of  a  greenish  tube  of  six  inches,  having  a  trumpet 
shaped  mouth,  of  tu'o  inches,  externally  dullish  purple,  and 
internally  white,  with  purple  stamens,  a  little  shorter  than 
tlie  ooroUa* 

25th.  In  the  evening,  we  attended  another  temperance 
lecture.  The  audience  were  chiefly  soldiers.  It  was  stated 
that  ten  men  of  this  class  had  died  in  Port  Louis  within  the 
last  fortnight,  and  six  of  them  from  intemperance.  A  Ser- 
jeant of  the  artiUery  said,  he  thought  one  of  the  cases,  par- 
ticularly, ought  to  be  received  as  a  warning,  as  the  man  was 
not  a  drunkard,  though  an  habitual  drinker ;  that  he  was  at 
parade  on  the  sabbath,  was  seized  with  delirium  tremens  on 
the  following  day,  died  the  next,  and  was  buried  on  the  one 
ensuing.  There  is  a  canteen  at  the  barracks,  which  is  a 
great  evil,  though  it  was  established  with  the  view  of  keeping 
the  soldiers  from  going  into  the  town  to  drink.  Were  it 
superseded  by  a  coffee  and  reading  room,  the  benefit  might 
be  considerable. 

27th,  *  We  went  on  board  the  "  Stratford,^'  to  call  upon 
a  young  man  with  whom  we  became  acquainted  at  Sydney  ; 
he  was  then  second  mate  on  board  a  vessel,  of  which  he 
afubsequently  became  chief  mate :  he  is  now  master  of  the 
"Stratford,"  having  risen  thus  rapidly,  in  consequence  of 
his  temperance  and  steady  application  to  his  various  duties. 
We  afterwards  called  on  his  employers,  who  are  merchants 
of  highly  honourable  character,  and  are  said  to  act  upon  the 
precept,  *^  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  unto  them/'  Men  of  such  principle  are  too  rarely 
to  be  found  in  the  mercantile  world. 
^H  28th.  We  again  went  to  Mahebourg,  in  the  French  omni- 
^^B  bus*  The  horses  of  our  vehicle  were  far  from  being  tracta- 
^^P  life;  one  positively  resisted  all  efforts  to  make  him  go,  jyid 
■  WIS  at  Jength  exchanged  for  another.  It  was  often  necessary 
^H     to  push  off  the  carriage  to  get  the  others  started,  but  when 
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they  were  off  they  went  pretty  well-  So  far,  however,  as  I 
have  observed,  beasts  of  draught  and  burden  in  this  island 
are  usually  very  tractable.  Entire-horses  and  mules  are 
chiefly  used  for  driving  and  riding.  Asses  are  also  frequently 
employed  for  the  latter  purpose :  few  of  these  animals  are 
bred  in  the  Mauritius:  they  are  generaUy  imported  from 
Prance,  South  America,  and  the  Cape,  and  are  sold  at  from 
£20  to  £80  each :  fine  horses  or  mules  are  often  sold  for 
twice  this  sum.  In  drays,  the  mules  are  usually  led  by  coolies 
or  apprentices.  Sometimes  bullocks  are  used  in  draught* 
I  have  seen  four  ch-awing  a  coach^  in  the  interior:  they  are 
chiefly  brouglit  from  Madagascuir,  to  which  isbind  a  consider- 
able traffic  in  tliem  is  carried  on :  honied  cattle  from  this 
country  have  a  lai^e  hunch  on  t!ie  shoulders*  Formerly 
Palanquins  were  almost  the  only  means  of  conveyance^  but 
since  tlie  English  came  into  possession  of  the  Mauritius,  they 
have  formed  good  roads,  and  wheeled  carriages  have  almost 
universally  superseded  the  palanquins,  which  were  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  four  men,  and  reqidred  other  four  to  be  in 
attendance,  to  change.  Few  sheep  are  kept  in  the  Mauri- 
tius ;  Mutton  is  usually  Is,  a  pound,  and  Venison  from  this 
price  to  2fl,  Beef  is  generally  from  8d,  to  lOd,  a  pound. 
The  markets  are  supphcd  with  a  great  variety  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  ;  but  the  attention  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
being  almost  solely  devoted  to  the  growth  of  sugar,  most 
other  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  are  neglected. 

At  Mahebourg,  we  again  became  the  guests  of  Philip 
OUivier,  who  accompanied  us  in  a  \dsit  to  the  prison,  where 
there  were  tw^enty-eight  prisoners,  all  of  whom  were  appren- 
tices, and  eight  of  them  females.  They  were  confined  in 
two  rooms,  in  an  old  and  inadequate  building,  ventilated  by 
trelliscd  windows,  and  kept  clean.  Though  the  men  had 
only  returned  from  work  a  few  hours,  the  rooms  were  very 
close.  The  jailer  said,  tliat  when  he  had  from  fifty  to  sixty 
men  confined,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the  door  and  win- 
dows were  past  approaching  in  the  morning.  On  going  out 
in  the  morning,  and  on  returning  in  the  evening,  the  prison- 
ers all  bathe  in  the  river,  which  is  close  by.  The  men  worked 
on  the  roads  I  their  victuals  consisted  solely  of  one  pound  of 
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rioe  a  day ;  they  were  sentenced  hither  by  the  special  Magis- 
trate, for  periods  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  and  to  receire 
not  above  thirty-nine  lashes.  The  chief  offence  was  *^  Ma- 
rooning," or  running  away.  The  Civil  Commissioner  had  tlie 
power  of  awarding  to  free  persons,  six  months^  imprison- 
ment, but  in  case  his  sentence  exceeded  thirty  days,  the 
prisoner  was  sent  to  Port  Louis.  The  jailer  admitted,  that 
iiritb  the  labour  and  limited  ration,  the  prisoners  always 
became  much  reduced  in  flesh  and  strength,  so  that  some- 
dines  tlie  medical  attendant  was  obliged  to  order  the  sentence 
to  be  relaxed ;  but  he  said,  that  those  who  had  previously 
li?©d  best,  suffered  most. 

Neither  rice  nor  bread  alone,  seems  capable  of  supporting 
human  life.  I  was  informed  by  David  Johns,  of  the  Madagas- 
car missions,  that  in  Madagascar,  where  the  natives  use  rice 
only  as  the  provision  of  their  journeys,  they  make  a  lixivium 
from  wood  ashes  to  use  with  it*  Very  few  cases  of  disease 
ftquinng  hospital  treatment  occur  in  the  prison  at  Malie- 
bourg*  In  the  evening,  we  attended  the  Wesleyan  chapel, 
where  P*  OUivier  interj^reted  what  I  had  to  say  to  the  con- 
^gation*  Among  them  was  an  old  man  who,  till  lately, 
opposed  his  children's  attendance,  and  with  whom  they  ex- 
postulated on  the  inutility  of  Popish  superstitions,  and  on 
irhose  account  they  had  felt  much  heaviness*  At  length,  he 
acknowledged  to  one  of  his  sons,  that  he  was  convinced  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  in  error ;  for  when  he  attempted  to 
pray  to  the  A^ii^n  Mary,  he  felt  that  this  was  ^vrong,  and 
could  not  proceed :  he  now  expresses  great  satisfaction  in 
having  abandoned  this  unchristian  practice, 

29th.  We  went  to  Plaine  Magnan  in  the  afternoon,  and  met 
a  few  devout  soldiers  at  P.  OlllvieHs  in  the  evening,  and  had 
»ome  service  with  each  of  these  parties.  The  little  company 
at  Plaine  Magnan  were  in  an  interesting  and  inquiring  state 
of  mind  :  two  of  them  came  to  Mahebourg  in  the  morning ; 
they  made  several  comments  on  the  delusions  undcj  which 
tbey  had  been  kept  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  they  said^ 
till  lately,  had  conducted  the  service  of  their  church  in  Latin, 
to  unknown  tongue  to  their  congregations,  without  inter- 
pelaiig  it^  which  was  contrary  to  Scripture ;  but  now  that  a 
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few  persons  had  left  them,  or  rather  had  begun  to  attend 
other  places  of  worship,  the  priests  had  begun  to  perform 
their  sen-ices  in  French  ;  this  they  regarded  as  a  practical 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  that  they  had  been 
deceiving  the  people^  by  keeping  them  in  ignorance  and  dark- 
ness, while  pretending  to  teach  them  the  will  of  God- 

We  returned  from  Mahebourg  in  a  crowded  omnibus.-^ 
While  walking  up  the  mountains  in  the  centre  of  tlie  island^ 
we  overtook  the  surgeon  of  the  Diana,  an  intelligent  young 
man,  collecting  plants,  with  whom  we  formed  a  pleasant 
acquaintance. 

5th  mo.  ith.  We  visited  the  Infant  School,  a  Govern- 
ment institution^  free  of  charge.  The  number  of  pupils  was 
al)out  forty,  but  the  day  being  showery  we  only  saw  t«%^enty- 
five.  This,  like  other  institutions  of  the  kind,  is  interesting 
to  persons  who  desire  to  see  education  become  general,  and 
who  take  pleasure  in  the  improvement  of  the  moral  state 
of  mankind;  but  this  is  a  very  small  class  in  Port  Louis; 
the  schools,  consequently,  have  few  visiters,  and  parents 
who  have  not  themselves  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  advan- 
tages of  education  I  are  negligent  in  sending  their  children, 

5th»  We  walked  to  the  top  of  the  Pouce,  and  enjoyed  the 
various  beauties  and  curiosities  of  creation,  presented  in  the 
primeval  forest  of  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  ;  in  which, 
however,  many  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  have  now  becozne 
naturalized  j  among  these  are  the  Lemon,  Guava,  Jambos^ 
Date,  &c.  The  Bigarade  or  Seville  Orange,  Citrus  vulgart^^ 
is  considered  native  here.  The  top  of  this  mountain  is 
2,639  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ascent  is  along 
the  rocky  and  woody  side  of  the  glen,  at  the  lower  end  of  which 
Port  Louis  is  situated.  A  footpath  winding  along  the  rocks^ 
passes  nearly  over  the  summit,  to  the  vale  of  Moka,  and  saves 
more  than  six  miles  of  the  distance,  the  high  road  winding 
round  the  end  of  the  mountain.  This  footpath  is  chiefly  tra^ 
veiled  by  Blacks,  formerly  slaves,  now  apprentice*^,  wlio  cany 
great  loads  on  their  heads,  to  the  bazaar  of  Port  Louis.  The 
heartless  cruelty  of  systematic  oppression,  the  offspring  of 
slaverj",  does  not  allow  them  to  wear  shoes  to  defcjid  their 
feet,  though  they  generally  require  sticks  to  steady  tlieir  steps 
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among  the  rocks.  The  vegetation  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
motmtain  resembles  that  of  the  mountain  tract  about  Cure 
Pipe.  Similar  tree  ferns  and  species  of  Pandanus  are  here, 
and  epiphytes,  of  the  Orchis,  Fern  and  Pepper  tribes,  grow 
on  the  trunks  of  the  larger  trees.  In  the  shady  parts  of  the 
forest,  there  are  several  species  of  Club-moss,  Lycopodium, 
some  of  which  are  of  the  section  of  the  genus  to  which  X, 
ieheticum  belongs.  Tlie  apex  of  the  mountain  is  almost  too 
narrow  to  stand  upon,  and  the  sides  and  front  are  nearly 
perpendicularp  At  this  point  we  found  the  pretty,  little,  blue 
Lobelia  Berpensy  and  a  plant  of  the  heath  tribe,  Salaxis  arbor- 
e#C€7i^,  the  last  of  which  cheered  us,  by  bringing  to  recollec- 
tion its  British  allies,  not  having  seen  any  thing  so  like 
an  English  heath  for  nearly  seven  years.  R/npsalis  mauri- 
iiuna,  and  Sarcostemma  viauritianUj  leafless,  filiform  plants, 
irith  green  stems,  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  were  growing  upon 
the  rocks  midway  dorni  the  mountain:  the  former  is  allied 
to  the  Cactuses  of  America,  and  the  latter  has  congeners  in 
Africa  and  New  South  Wales.  Here  are  also,  great  numbers 
of  large  snails,  with  oblong  shells,  mottled  with  brown  and 
white.  These  snails  are  eaten  by  the  Blacks,  and  the  shells 
arc  sent  to  England,  to  decorate  the  mantle-shelves  of  the 
curious* 

6th.  In  the  course  of  a  walk  to  the  Cemetery,  1  noticed 
several  persons  pursuing  their  daUy  avocations,  not^vith stand- 
ing it  was  the  Sabbath.  Some  were  carrying  clothes  to  the 
Grande  Riviere  to  wash,  others  repairing  fishing-nets,  car- 
pentering, &c.  At  the  door  of  the  Cemetery,  two  men  were 
hewing  tomb-stones.  Sales  are  occasionally  held  in  the 
country  on  First-days,  by  advertisement  from  the  public 
offices.  It  is  not  supposed  that  one  person  in  a  hundred 
attends  a  place  of  pubhc  worship  in  the  Mauritius,  but  many 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  regular  attendance  of  such 
places,  in  Great  Britain,  have  become  neghgent  in  the  prac- 
tice, when  removed  hither,  among  a  people  who  may  too 
generally  be  styled  thoughtless  and  licentious. 

7th.  I  accompanied  a  medical  student  to  the  Ci\41  Hos- 
ptal,  at  the  Grande  Riviere,  and  was  politely  received  by  the 
sorgeon  in  charge,  who  showed  me  over  the  institution.     It 
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is  not  nearly  so  well  attended  to  by  the  civil  authorities, 
the  Military  Hospital  at  Port  Louis  is  by  the  military.     The" 
intenial  arrangement  is  also  very  inferior,  but  the  wards 
clean.     The  number  of  patients  is  considerable ;    consisti] 
of  free  Europeans,  Asiatics^  and  Creoles,  Apprentices,  India 
labourers,    and   Convicts.      There   are  also   a  few   lunati 
patients,  most  of  whom  are  lodged  in  large  ceUs,  openiin 
into  two  day-yards,  in  which,  such  as  are  considered  w«i 
enough  are  allowed  to  walk.     The  cells  have  large  ba 
windows,  with  w^ooden  shutters  outside.    There  is  an  air 
want  of  comfort  about  this  part  of  the  place,  though 
patients  do  not  appear  to  be  unduly  confined.     The  surge 
gratefully  accepted  a  copy  of  *^A  Sketch  of  the  Retreat 
Coloured  people,   in   bondage,   including    Indian   Convict 
often  feign  illness,  to  obtain  in  this  institution,  a  respite  of  i 
few  days,  from  their  unremitting,  unrewarded  toil. 

9th.     We  were  present  at  a  meeting   of  the  Mauritiu 
Missionary   Society,   auxiliary   to   the   London   Missions 
Society,  but  not  dependent  upon  it.     This   Society 
formed  at  a  period  when  the  London  Missionary  Societ 
under  discouragement,  withdrew  its  eflForts  to  do  good  froil 
this  Island.     The  Mauritius  Missionary  Society  supports  \ 
school  at  Piton,  and  provides  the  rent  of  the  large  room 
wliieli  John  le  Bmn  preaches.    It  had  also  in  view  at  this  tir 
the  building  of  a  commodious  chapel,  which  was  afterward 
effected.     John  le  Brun  and  his  congregation  were  for  manj^ 
years,  during  the  full  operation  of  the  slave  system,  placed 
under  tlie  ban  of  the  police ;    but  he  continued  to  disehar 
his  apprehended  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  notwith" 
standing  this  mode  of  intimidation  operated  so  powerfully  on 
the  coloured  people,  that  few  of  them  dared  to  meet  with 
hira.    Since  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  the  attend- 
ance of  this  class  has  increased.     The  missionaries  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  exiled  from  Madagascar,  and  now 
resident  in  Port  Louis,  frequently  preach  in  John  le  Brun^ 
chapel :   they  also  superintend  the  school  at  the  foot  of  th 
Signal  Mountain,  and  are  otherwise  industriously  occupied  in 
promoting  the  great  object  for  which  they  left  their  native  lanij 

13th*    I  accompanied  my  young  friend  from  Seycbe 
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&t  break  of  day,  in  a  boat,  to  the  Coral-reef,  opposite  Fort 
Blanc.  The  sea  within  the  reef  is  usually  perfectly  smooth 
till  about  two  hours  after  sun-rise,  I  collected  about  twenty 
8j)ecies  of  Madrepore,  including  ten  of  branched  Corals. 
The  latter  are  the  ornamental,  superincumbent  growth,  upon 
the  reefs ;  the  more  solid  parts  of  which  are  composed  of  the 
inissiire  Madrepores,  possibly  on  a  bed  of  limestone,  de- 
posited by  some  natural  process.  When  alive,  most  of  the 
Corals  and  other  Madrepores  are  brown,  or  olive;  one  is 
bright  green,  some  have  a  reddish  tinge,  and  a  large  branched 
species  is  light  indigo  with  brighter  blue  tips;  some  are  folia- 
cious,  the  leaf-like  portions  rising  one  over  another.  They 
appear  to  be  conglomerate  polj^js,  with  a  continuous  mem- 
brane covering  the  whole  mass  externally,  and  connecting 
the  individucd  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  cells  one  with 
another.  This  however  is  not  the  case  with  the  Mushroom 
Coral,  called  here  Champignon,  which  is  a  single  animal. 
The  number  of  animals  of  the  lower  tribes,  in  the  seas  of  the 
tropical  regions,  is  very  great,  and  presents  a  vast,  and  highly 
interesting  field  of  research  for  the  naturalist,  who,  wherever 
he  turns,  finds  the  wonderful  traces  of  the  Creator's  hand. 
Are  not  his  works  thus  spread  around  us,  to  prove  his  glory 
and  his  power,  in  what  direction  soever  we  choose  to  look, 
and  thus  to  incite  us  to  adoration  and  praise  ?  But  if  we  live 
in  forgetfulness  of  Him,  whose  glory  and  whose  power  are 
thus  made  known,  even  by  the  lowest  of  his  works,  shall 
they  not  prove  witnesses  against  us  in  the  day  of  judgment? 
Not  only  do  '"'  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  show  his  handy  work,*^  but  all  ^^the  earth  is  full 
of  his  glory/*  The  creatures  upon  it  testify  of  his  might, 
and  that  in  wisdom  he  has  made  them  all ;  from  man  whom 
he  created  in  his  own  image,  down  to  the  beast  of  the  field, 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  tiny  insect,  the 
Siicrosoopic  animalcule,  the  half-vegetating  zoophyte^  the 
stately  forest  tree,  the  graceful  palm,  the  gay-flowered  shrub 
and  smaller  plant,  the  Uttle  moss,  the  skin-like  Uchen,  and 
iven  the  green,  red,  or  blue  mould  on  the  decaying  cheese, 
or  straw !  for  all  are  organized  with  wonderful  and  inimitable 
skill 
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14 til.  Tlie  wind  was  very  boisterous  in  the  night,  coming 
with  lieavy  puffs  from  the  north-east :  it  fell  calm  again  soon 
after  sunrise ;  and  the  temperature,  which  had  been  sensibly 
lowered,  rose  again  to  its  usual  elevation,  which  is  about  84^ 
ill  the  shade, — We  spent  a  pleasant  evening  i\ith  a  few 
serious  persona,  in  conversation  on  religious  topics,  among 
which,  the  preaching  of  women  especially,  gained  attention; 
upon  conviction,  resulting  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  considered  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
practice,  or  against  it,  it  was  acknowledged  by  those  present, 
not  to  be  contrary  to  Gospel  order. 

15  th.  In  the  course  of  a  walk,  I  met  with  the  noble  Rwea 
iilit^oHa  in  blossom  :  it  is  a  climbing  plant,  of  the  Convol- 
vulus tribe,  growing  on  the  coast,  among  the  grass  and 
bushes.  The  flowers  are  deep  pink,  and  upwards  of  four 
inches  in  diameter ;  the  tube,  slightly  bell-shaped,  and  much 
darker  than  the  rest  of  the  blossom ;  the  five  ribs  of  tlie 
flower  are  also  of  a  deeper  hue  than  the  rest  of  the  disc. 
Many  other  beautiful  plants  of  the  Convolvulus  tribe  are 
natives  of  this  Island,  especially  of  its  eastern  side. 

While  sojourning  in  the  Mauritius,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  the  variety  of  vegetables,  cooked  and  eaten  under  the 
name  of  Brcdes,  or  Brettes.  Several  of  them  are  such  as,  in 
a  raw  state,  are  esteemed  either  acrid,  or  tiecidedly  poisonous, 
but  by  stewing  they  arc  rendered,  not  only  harmless,  but 
wholesome*  They  are  usually  eaten  witli  boiled  rice  and 
mild  curric,  which  constitute  the  chief  food  of  the  Creole,  or 
native  population ;  many  of  whom,  in  eating  dry-boiled  rice, 
greatly  prefer  conveying  it  to  their  mouths  witli  their  fingers,  - 
to  taking  it  with  a  spoon  or  fork,  which  they  say  spoils  its 
flavour.  The  Dredc-songe  is  the  young  leaves  of  Caladium 
escidentum,  or  of  some  other  plant  of  the  Arvm  tribe ;  the  Brede- 
songe  is  boded  in  water  previously  to  being  stewed.  Most  of 
the  other  kinds  are  simply  stewed  in  a  kind  of  broth,  formed 
by  boiling  an  onion,  that  has  previously  been  roasted,  and  a 
little  lard,  in  some  water.  Among  them  may  be  enumerated 
Br^dc-martin,  which  is  no  other  than  the  poisonous  Soianum  ■ 
nigrum;  Brede-malgoche,  or  Solatium  nodiflorum ;  Brede- 
girammonde^  the  very  young  shoots  of  Cucurlnta  Pepo^  the 


oommon  Pumpkin ;  and  Brede-gandolle,  Basella  indica^ 
Among  the  Creoles,  as  well  as  Apprentices^  the  practice  of 
eating  snuff  is  very  common  !  they  take  it  in  large  pinches, 
and  Tuh  it  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  gum,  where  a  depraved 
appetite  for  it  appears  to  be  as  strongly  established  as  is  the 
case  in  the  nose,  when  it  is  snuffed  up  the  nostrils.  iSmok- 
ing  cigars  is  also  a  very  common  custom  among  the  Mauri- 
tians*— The  females  in  this  Island  generally  go  without  caps, 
but  many  of  tliem  wear  their  hair  tastefully  put  up  with  large, 
square-topped  J  ornamented,  tortoise-shell  combs,  which  are 
mRnufactured  in  Port  Louis,  Young  women  who  have 
woolly  hair,  take  great  painsj  by  combing  it  out  and  greasing 
it,  to  get  it  straight,  in  which  they  succeed  to  a  considerable 
degree,  though  it  still  shows  decided  undulations.  Many  of 
the  elder  w^oraen  tie  coloured  handkerchiefs  over  their  heads, 
including  also  their  large  combs;  others  throw  black  veils 
over  tlieir  heads  and  shoulders. — An  Englishman  can  scarcely 
fiul  to  be  struck  with  the  rudeness  of  the  ironmongery  in  use 
in  the  Mauritius,  particularly  in  the  hinges  and  fastenings  of 
doors  and  windows ;  the  lamps  are  also  of  strikingly  rude 
structure. 

The  free  population  of  the  Mauritius  in  1836,  was  29,612, 
iccording  to  the  tables  given  in  the  Almanac  de  File  Maurice, 
pour  Pannee  183?;  and,  from  the  same  tables,  the  annual 
irerege  of  births  above  deaths,  among  the  same  class,  was, 
in  1836,  only  445,  at  which  rate,  the  population  would  not 
be  doubled  in  less  than  sixty-six  years,  llie  first  returns  of 
the  whole  population,  exclusive  of  troops,  convicts,  and  Indian 

tourers,  were  given  in  183?,  when,  of  free  persons  and 
apprentices  the  number  was  90,657,  The  births  in  that  year 
were  stated  at  1,G67,  but  there  is  ground  to  suppose  this 
telow  the  real  number,  and  the  deaths  at  1,631,  leaving  as 
the  aimual  increase,  only  thirty-six ;  at  which  rate,  making 
considerable  allowance  for  errors,  the  population  wouUl  re- 
quire about  2,000  years  to  double.  This  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  living  in  a  state 
of  licentiousness,  such  as  is  incident  to  slavery ;    for  in  the 

lie  year,  there  were  in  the  whole  population,  only  two 


ndred  and  fifty  marriages ! 


Tlie  dreadful  despite  of  the 
D  3 
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laws  of  Godj  in  such  a  state  of  society,  is  too  obTious  to 
require  comrnent ;  but  among  the  consequent  curses,  is  the 
immense  political  enl,  of  the  irapossihility  of  raising  an 
adequate  working  population,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, to  turn  the  resources  of  the  Colony  to  account 

16th.  The  Temperance  meeting,  which  is  held  periodically, 
was  well  attended  by  the  military*  A  soldier  related  his  own 
experience  of  the  blessing  resulting  to  himself  from  having 
adopted  the  principles  of  temperance.  Before  that  period 
he  was  a  great  drunkard  ;  but  though  strongly  tempted  sub- 
sequently, to  break  his  resolution,  from  the  craving  he  felt  for 
about  a  month,  he  had  been  enaliled  to  keep  it^  and  to  carry 
it  out  to  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors.  Since 
he  had  abandoned  the  use  of  all  these,  it  had  pleased  the 
Lord  to  give  him  the  knowledge  that  he  had  a  soul  to  be  lost 
or  saved,  and  to  lead  him  to  seek  salvation,  of  which  he  no 
possessed  a  peaceful  hope.  Tliis  confession  was  impressivi 
to  the  meeting,  and  especially  so  to  the  Colonel  of  tiie  regi- 
ment who  rejoiced  to  see  any  thing  good  growing  up  among 
his  men. 

l/th.  In  the  evening  we  accompanied,  an  English  mer- 
chant to  his  residence,  about  four  miles  from  Port  Louis,  o 
the  elevated  country  bordering  on  the  Grand  Riviere,  from 
which  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  harbour,  and  tlie  adja- 
cent mountains.  Much  conversation  passed  on  the  state  of 
the  Colony,  the  improvement  of  which  appears  to  be  re- 
tarded by  the  retention  of  old  French  law,  and  hy  the  influ- 
ence of  persons  of  principles  far  from  Christian,  in  the 
administration  of  it. — The  Committee  of  Public  Instmction, 
not  long  since,  proposed  to  the  Government,  to  impose  a 
heavy  penalty,  with  six  months*  imprisonment,  upon  any 
person  who  should  presume  to  teach  the  lower  orders  any 
thing  beyond  the  rudiments  of  education !  This,  of  course, 
received  no  sanction  from  the  Governor,  though  he  did  nol 
oppose  the  printing  of  their  proposition,  after  some  of  its 
most  exceptionable  parts  had  heen  modified  or  omitted. 
This  proposition  had  the  good  effect  of  so  cf>mp!etely  con- 
vincing the  Home  Government  of  the  unfitness  of  this 
Committee  to  be  entrusted  with   the   subject,  that  their 
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was  Umited  to  the  charge  of  the  Royal  College,  in 
I  which  their  own  children,  and  others  of  a  similar  rank,  are 
instructed. — The  Mico  Charity  has  two  normal  schools^  on 
tiie  system  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society;  one 
of  them  is  at  Port  Louis,  and  the  other  at  Mahebourg ;  they 
hare  also  three  other  schools  in  different  parts  of  tlie  Island, 
for  the  instruction  of  apprenrices  and  their  children,  as  well 
as  for  any  other  children  whose  parents  may  choose  to  send 
them.  There  are  also  many  other  schools  in  Port  Louis, 
The  whole  of  the  others  enumerated  in  the  Mauritian 
AlmEQBc,  includes  Le  College  Royal,  Mauritius  Academy^ 
CoU^e  St,  Louis,  English  and  French  Academy,  fifteen 
boftftling  schools,  a  Government  school  for  mutual  instmc- 
tion,  an  evening  school,  a  Sabbath  school,  and  a  second 
Government  school  To  these  may  be  added  the  Govern- 
'  ment  Infant-school,  and  the  school  of  the  London  Missionary 
t  Society.  There  are  also  in  other  parts  of  the  colony  about 
jzen  other  schools.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the 
Rnimiber  of  these  are  open  to  the  lower  class,  and  a 
hfge  majority  of  the  whole  population  are  unable  to  read* 

!9th.     We   went   upon   the    Coral-reef    of    the    Baie    de 
I  Tombeaux.     No  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
'  the  beauty  of  the  submarine  forests  of  living  Corals,  branch- 
I  ing  variously,  and  of  various  hues.     The  Blacks  often  collect 
'  the  species  forming  a  dense  concave  tuft,  aod  bury  it  in  the 
saad,   to  destroy   the   animal   matter.     In   this   process,  it 
becomes  coloured  with  concentric  rings  of  dull  red  and  slaty 
blue-     Tlie  Mushroom  Coral,  Fumjia  ugaridformuy  is  the  re- 
presentative of  bone,  in  a  single,  transparent  polyp,  reflecting 
iridescent  colours ;    its  mouth  is  a  simple,  longitudinal  open- 
ii^,  {daced  above  the  Une  where  the  plates  meet  at  the  centre 
of  the  coraL    WTien  youngs  the  animal  is  attached  to  other 
bodies  by  a  short  stem.     When  sufliciently  large,  it  is  de- 
tached and  independent,  and  the  cicatrix  becomes  covered 
LivitJi  papiUa?,  like  the  rest  of  the  under  surface.   From  this  sur- 
the  animal  protrudes  numerous  transparent  ten tacula!,  by 
it  secures  itself  from  being  turned  over  by  the  action  of 
he  sea*    Those  that  had  lost  their  hold  and  \x^t^  turned  upon 
r  upper  side,  were  all  dead  and  bleached.   Shells  belonging 
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the  genus  Oliva  are  t^ken  in  the  Baie  de  Tombeaux,  by 
leaving  a  line  ^nth  baits  upon  it,  in  the  deep  water,  for  a  few 
hours, 

21st.  We  called  on  the  Colonial  Secretary,  to  consult  him 
as  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who  had  caused  a  negress  to  be  shot  at,  as  she  was  leaving 
his  premises,  she  having  purchased  the  residue  of  the  term  of 
her  apprenticeship.  The  Secretary  recommended,  that  aflH 
the  woman  was  too  much  injured  to  go  to  the  police-ofHce^H 
the  person  at  whose  house  she  was  staying  should  go  thither, 
and  lodge  an  information,  on  which  an  officer  shoidd  be  sent 
to  take  the  woman^s  dcpusition  ;  this  was  done  accordingly. 
The  man  who  had  taken  her  into  bis  house,  acknowledged 
that  bis  conscience  was  uneasy,  at  having  concealed  some 
outrages  against  slaves  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge  ;  but 
when  called  upon  to  give  evidence  in  this  case,  he  neverthe- 
less declined*  Soon  after,  he  was  seized  with  lock-jaw,  of 
which  he  died,  and  notwithstanding  the  disease  of  which 
lock-jaw  is  a  symptom,  is  much  more  common  in  the  Mau- 
ritius than  in  England,  many  of  his  neighbours  considered  it 
a  judgment  upon  him  for  refusing  to  bear  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  oppressed.  ^M 

During  our  sojourn  at  Port  Louis,  we  looked  at  severa^^ 
vessels  bound  for  England,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  p*a-j 
sage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  none  of  them  propose^^ 
touching  there,  because  to  anchor  in  Table  Bay  was  con- 
sidered unsafe,  at  this  season  of  the  year.     To-day,  we  went 
on  board  the  Emma,  just  arrived  from  Van  Dieraens  Land 
and  King  Georges  Sound,  and  bound  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  we  understood  had  some  berths  to  spare.     We 
also  looked  at  the  01i\4a,  a  schooner  of  149  tons,  William 
Roome  master,  and  felt  best  satisfied  to  engage  a  passage  on 
board  of  her,  notwithstanding  the  charge  for  each  of  us  wa 

23rd.   We  breakfasted  with  two  pious  young  officers 
the  rifle  corps.     These   young   men   had   seen  the  sinful- 
ness of  sin,  and  had  been  brought  to  a  sweet  sense  of  the 
love   of  Christ ;    but  they  had  not  yet   apprehended   the 
inconsistency  of  the  military  profession  with  Christianity. 
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In  the  evening  we  took  tea  with  the  little  company  of  Pro- 
testants of  various  denominations,  whom  we  often  met  during 
our  visit  to  this  Island^  and  with  whom  we  often  took  sweet 
counsel,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  After  tea,  one  of  the  com- 
pany usually  read  a  chapter  in  the  bible.  Time  was  then 
allowed  for  the  expression  of  any  thing  that  any  of  the  com- 
pany had  upon  their  minds.  Sometimes,  much  of  the  oppor- 
tunity was  spent  in  silence  ;  at  other  times,  exhortation, 
prayer,  thanksgiving,  or  praise,  occupied  most  of  the  time* 
These  exercises  were  entered  upon  w^th  a  simplicity  and 
sincerity  that  received  much  of  the  seal  of  divine  approba- 
tion, in  the  perceptible  influence  of  the  love  of  the  Shepherd 
of  Israel,  spread  over  the  little  flock*  We  felt  much  in  leav- 
ing tliem,  surrounded  as  they  were,  by  a  population  in  great 
darkness,  having  the  name  of  Christians,  but,  whether  of 
h«iich  extraction,  and  professing  to  be  Roman  Catholics, 
or  of  British,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Protestants,  very 
generally  living  to  the  god  of  this  w^orld. 

25th,  We  paid  a  parting  visit  to  the  Colonial  Secretary 
and  his  family,  from  whom  we  received  much  kind  attention 
during  our  stay  in  the  Mauritius.  At  their  house,  we  met  with 
Lieutenant  George  Grey,  who  had  been  recently  associated 
with  an  officer  named  Lusliington,  in  exploring  the  north- 
west coast  of  Australia,  and  from  whence  they  had  lately  re- 
turned, after  making  some  interesting  discoveries.  WTien 
exploring  the  interior  in  about  latitude  15^  south,  the  com- 
pany only  took  a  small  quantity  of  brandy  with  them,  to  be 
used  as  medicine,  and  all  the  men  enjoyed  good  health,  not- 
withstanding the  great  heat  and  fatigue  to  which  they  were 
exposed* 

26th.  We  got  our  luggage  on  board  the  Olivia,  and  took 
leave  of  several  of  our  friends,  among  whom  was  Geo.  Clark, 
who  left  for  Mapou,  to  visit  the  congregation  there  on  the 
morrow-  During  our  sojourn  under  his  roof,  we  felt  much 
unity  with  him  and  his  simple-hearted  wife,  who  were  occu- 
pying a  very  useful  post  in  tliis  land,  in  w^hich  the  Inhabitants 
very  generally,  might  be  described,  as  sitthig  in  ^'  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death."  They  are,  nevertheless,  an 
bteresting  people,  who  have  had  comparatively  little  labour 
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bestowed  upon  them^  and  who  have  been  placed  under  great 
disadvantages. 

27th.  We  were  at  John  Ic  Bnm's  chapel,  in  the  morning, 
where  a  prayer  for  our  preservation  was  publicly  offered  up. 
Before  leaving,  I  once  more  addressed  the  audience,  endea- 
vouring to  press  upon  them  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the 
convictions  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  leads  out  of  conform- 
ity to  the  world,  and  into  conformity  to  Christ.  I  trust  our 
being  here  has  tended  to  impress  this  important  doctrine 
with  more  depth  and  clearness  on  some  pious  minds,  whose 
labour  in  the  promotion  of  that  which  is  good,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  would  have  been  much  more  effectual  if  it 
had  been  exerted  more  immediately  under  this  precious 
direction.  Having  discharged  my  del>t  of  love  to  these  people, 
1  knelt  down  among  them  and  prayed  for  the  blessing  of  the 
Most  High  upon  them,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  know- 
ledge of  his  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus,  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  universally. — On  leaving  this  assembly,  we  re- 
turned to  our  lodging,  took  a  hasty  meal,  bade  farewell  to  our 
hostess  and  her  little  daughter,  and  accompanied  by  tw^o  of 
of  our  kind  acquaintance,  proceeded  to  the  Olivia,  which  lay 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  towrif  ready  for  sailing.  Our 
friends  soon  took  leave  of  us,  and  returned  on  shore,  andj 
we  made  sail.  The  weather  being  favourable,  we  had  a  fin€ 
\dew  of  the  coast.  ^Fhe  beautiful  scenery  about  Port  Louis 
quickly  retired  from  our  view,  but  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the 
west  side  of  the  Island,  as  far  as  the  Mome  de  Brabant,  a 
lofty  bluff  near  the  liiviere  Noir.  Sugar  plantations  were  inter- 
spersed among  the  wood  of  the  plams,  from  which  various 
craggy  mountains  rise  abruptly,  forming  more  continued 
ranges  toward  the  Riviere  Noir.  On  passing  the  point  of  the 
bland,  we  came  into  a  '•  seaway,^'  that  gave  the  vessel  so 
much  motion  as  to  produce  the  usual  consequence,  sea-sick- 
neas,  though  not  in  a  violent  degree,  yet  sufficiently  to  make 
us  glad  to  retire  to  our  berths,  notwithstanding  the  delightful . 
serenity  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Vciyige  to  0»e  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Bourbon.— Volcano^—Tropica]  Rain. — 
TfMel  and  Cteit. — Miidagatac&T. — FortugueBe-men-of^wiir. — Gales. — ^Cout  of 
Jktnea, — ^8irdi. — Anticipatjoiu. — Tabic  Buy.— T.  L.  Hodgson. — Cape  Town. — 
heHen^ — Heilections,— J,  WiUtaia*.— Dr.  Philip.— Scenery. — Winter,— Mili- 
tefy  Defence— Tcmpcrance*^ — ^WorBhip, — SchooU.— Cold. — Bates.— Flowers. 
— Beli^ouB  Meetings. — Visit  to  Simon's  Town. — ^Thc  Camden. — Government 
SchooL^ — WaterfalL — Meetings- — State  of  Religion. — Retnrn  to  Cape  Town. 
— DiTine  Teaeliing.— India  Invalids. — R.  Haddy. — Constanliii. — Leopards. — ' 
Ttorywrds.^ — Plants. — Wynbcrg.^Rcformcd  Dutch  Church. — Settlement  of 
Colottred  People — ^Newlands. — Oak  Woods.  —  SilTer-trees. — Poreupines.^ 
ttttonperance. 

5th  mo.  28th-  The  night  was  calm,  but  a  good  wind  sprang  up 
ftt  sun-rise.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  French 
Island  of  Bourbon,  or  Mascarenhas,  which  is  very  mouji- 
taiuQUS.  On  the  south-east  part  of  this  island,  there  is  an 
active  volcano,  wliich  was  emitting  smoke,  that  after  ascend- 
iog  perpendicularly,  was  carried  oflf  diagonally  toward  the 
north.  The  accompanying  sketch  was  taken  at  about  thirty 
miles  firom  the  island : — 


&lc  of  Itoton. 

29th,  Bourbon  was  still  distinctly  seen  at  sunrise :  ita 
^>lc4ino,  which  is  7,6^1  feet  high,  continued  smoking.  The 
more  distant  mountain  in  the  cut,  is  called  Gros  Mome ;  it  is 
ftn  extinguished  volcano,  9,600  feet  high.    After  the  sun  rose 
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we  could  scarcely  distinguiih  the  mountains,  which  were  vei 
visible  in  the  strong  twilight.^ — Our  captain  and  our  only  fellow- 
passenger,  who  was  an  agreeable  young  Mauritian,  readily  j 
consented  to  tlie  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  cabini^| 

30th,  Out  of  sight  of  land  and  nearly  becalmed.  Not  ™ 
lying  our  course  by  several  points.  Rain  came  on  heavily  in 
the  night ;  exposure  to  it  for  a  few  minutes  served  the  pur- 
pose of  a  shower-bath,  which  was  very  grateful  in  this  warm 
chmate*  Our  general  substitute  for  a  shower-bath,  was,  to 
have  a  few  buckets  of  sea-water  poured  over  us  while  stand 
ing  in  a  place  on  the  deck,  convenient  for  the  purpose. — ^A 
small,  armed,  French  vessel  passed  near  us. 

31st»  About  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Mauritius,  and 
nearly  becalmed.  A  Stormy-petrel  was  the  only  living  crea- 
ture seen  beyond  the  limits  of  our  vessel.  On  board,  we  had 
a  large,  sleek  ass,  a  sow  with  three  well  grown  pigs,  two  sheep, 
a  %'ery  domestic  goat  that  supplied  us  \\Hth  milk,  a  little  dog, 
plenty  of  ducks  and  fowls,  and  a  cage  of  handsome  birds, 
natives  of  the  Mauritius.  The  cargo  was  sugar,  rice,  cocoa^ 
nuts,  and  tamarinds.  As  is  commonly  the  case  in  sugar-ships, 
we  had  plenty  of  large  Cockroaches,  that  sometimes  intruded 
into  the  cabin :  one  awoke  me  this  morning  by  rustling 
among  my  hair.  Our  captain  was  an  orderly  and  intelligent 
man,  very  attentive  to  the  duties  of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  to 
the  comfort  of  his  passengers ;  to  this  the  cleanliness  and 
quietness  of  all  on  board  contributed  not  a  little.  The  crew 
were  under  remarkably  good  discipline.  Our  provision  was 
very  good,  and  amply  sufficient,  but  not  wastefully  extrava^ 
gjint,  as  is  often  the  case  at  the  commencement  of  a  voyage 
though  the  supply  is  not  always  equally  abundant  towag 
the  conclusion. 

Gth  mo.  1st-  We  recrossed  the  tropic.  It  being  First-clay, 
G.  \V.  Walker  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  on  deck,  after  which 
I  made  a  few  comments-  The  ship  s  company  were  invited  to^ 
be  present,  but  the  men  before  the  mast  being  unused  to 
assembling  for  such  a  purpose,  the  attendance  was  small ; 
they  expressed  thankfulness,  however,  for  a  few  tracts.  fl 

4th*    Our  course  having  been  further  to  the  westward, 
in  consequence  of  prevailing  winds,  than  is  usual  in  voyages 
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horn  tlie  Mauritius  to  the  Cape,  the  mountains  of  the  south 
coast  of  Madagascar^  near  Cape  St.  Mary,  were  in  view  at 
day-break:  they  are  said  by  Horsburgh  to  be  computed  at 
nearly  3y600  yards  in  height  above  the  sea-leveL  They  were 
about  twenty  leagues  distant^  and  appeared  as  in  the  accom- 
pari   '  liing, 

J»  ssing  the  mouth  of  the  Mozambique  Channel, 

The  weather  beautifully  fine,  the  i*-ind  brisk  and  fair,  the  sea 
of  an  olive  hue,  indicating  that  the  water  was  nut  very  deep. 

7th.  Light  breezes  at  intervals  enable  us  to  make  a  little 
progresa.  A  large  Black  Wliale  was  near  us  for  some  time, 
also  a  Dolphin,  and  a  few  small  Pilot-fish..  Some  Portuguese- 
men-of-war  sailed  past,  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  From 
the  name  of  these  animals,  a  person  might  naturally  expect 
something  formidable,  but  they  are  only  jelly-fish  of  small 
I  aiae.  Tfie  name  is  applied  by  seamen  to  several  kinds.  We 
^iook  one  of  the  genus  Phymlm,  represented  at  Fig*  1. 

Fia.  1. 


Its  body  was  pellucid,  forming  an  irregular  bladder,  with  a 
^  corrugated  ridge  on  one  side,  that  appeared  to  serve  as  a  sail. 

A  cluster  of  tubercles,  at  the  back  of  the  upper  angle  of  the 

body,  and  the  tentaculfB,  were  blue  \  the  colour  in  the  tenta- 
cul«e  was  in  spherical  granules.     Only  one  of  the  tcntaculce 

'  was  long,  and  it  w*as  capable  of  an  extension  of  more  than 
two  feet.  The  length  of  the  body  of  the  animal  was  1  i  inch, 
breadth  1  inch,  depth  |  of  an  inch*  Another  kind,  having 
a  flat,  transparent,  oval  body,  with  concentric,  blue  rings, 
and  a  transparent,  permanently-erect  sail^  and  blue  tenta- 
cuke,  is  represented  at  Fig*  2. 
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on  aeck  was  larger  than  last  First- 
day.     I  read  to  them  the  fifty-fifth   chapter  of  Isaiah^  to 
which  ray  mind  was  much  drawn  previously,  and  afterwards  ^j 
made  comments  on  several  passages^  referring  to  them  agaid^H 
in  the  bookj  and  pressing  them  on  the  attention  of  the  com-  ^^ 
pany.     A  measure  of  that  soleranitj^  prevailed,  which  always 
claims  our  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  who  conde- 
scends to  lead  his  unworthy  but  dependent  children,    and 
to  exercise  them  variously,  according  to  the  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances under  which  t^iey  are  placed.     Some  of  the  com- 
pany are  Roman  Catholics,  and  little  acquainted  ^ith  the 
Scriptures. 

11th.  A  brisk  breeze  increased  into  a  gale,  with  the  wind 
at  north-east.  The  vessel  took  in  some  water,  and  in  pump- 
ing it  out,  there  were  indications  of  tlie  sugar  having  been 
slightly  touched.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Olivia  was  very  dry, 
scarcely  taking  in  enough  water  to  keep  her  sweet;  but  Ij^ng 
over  from  the  gale,  occasioned  her  to  take  in  more  water 
than  usual.  Sugar  being  a  soluble  cargo,  the  pumps  were 
tried  every  two  hours.  Notwithstanding  the  roughness  of 
the  sea,  some  Portuguese-men-of-war,  both  of  the  inflated 
and  the  oval  species,  were  floating  on  its  surface. 

12th.     We  lay-to  in  the  gale.     The  morion  was  so 
as  to  render    wTiting  difficult.      Diffuse  lightning  without' 
clouds  occurred,  to  the  south-west,  in  the  evening, 

13th.  Still  lying-to  under  a  reefed  storm-trysaih  The 
sea  very  high,  and  occasionally  breaking  over  the  deck,  but 
not  so  as  to  do  us  serious  injury,  yet  rendering  it  necessary 
to  have  the  companion  and  the  sky-hght  closed.  Several 
birds  of  the  albatross  and  petrel  tribes  were  soaring  about 
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14th.  The  wind  less  unfavourable,  the  weather  finer^  and 
the  sea  less  boisterous,  A  few  birds,  and  flying-fish  were 
seen,  also  the  spouting  of  a  whale.  A  ship  was  visible  from 
the  mast* 

15th,  We  had  a  brisk  and  favourable  breeze.  There  was 
diffuse  lightning  \inthout  clouds  after  sunset,  previous  to 
which,  there  were  several  distinct  strata  of  thin  clouds. 

IGth.  In  tlie  morning,  we  sighted  tlie  coast  of  Africa,  near 
the  Keiskamma  River,  The  land  was  not  very  high,  some 
of  the  hiUs  to  the  southward  were  rather  rounded,  and  the 
country  to  the  northward  looked  flattish,  but  we  were  not 
very  close  in  with  the  shore,  and  the  day  was  rather  hazy. 
Our  position  was  outside  L'  Aguilhas  Bank,  There  was 
no  bottom  at  one  hundred  fathoms ;  the  sea  was  dark  blue, 
or  rarely  blackish,  according  to  the  variations  in  depth,  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  bottom.  In  the  evening,  a  storm  arose 
from  the  north-west,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  ves- 
sel to  be  laid^to  under  a  reefed  storm-trysaiL 

klTth,  The  gale  continued,  the  sea  frequently  washing 
ver  tlie  deck.  Toward  evening  the  wnnd  diminished,  and 
lie  rain  having  in  some  measure  assuaged  the  raging  of  the 
0%  we  were  able  to  get  on  deck  for  air,  Tliis  we  enjoyed,  after 
lietng  pent  below,  in  an  atmosphere  rendered  very  disagree- 
able by  the  sugar,  which,  when  stowed  in  a  close  ^'^essel, 
produces  a  very  unpleasant  smell.  Our  bulwarks  were  a 
little  injured  by  the  stroke  of  a  heavy  sea,  in  the  afternoon. 
We  were  unable  to  assemble  with  the  ship's  company  for 
religious  purposes,  but  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  in  tlie 
cabin.  Nausea,  produced  by  the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  occa- 
sioned great  torpor  of  intellect  in  my  own  case,  but  I  was 
mercifully  preserved  quiet  in  mind,  remembering  that  *^  the 
Lord  sitteth  upon  the  floods,"  that  '^  he  sitteth  King  for 
ever,*'  and  feeling  a  peaceful  resignation  to  his  holy  will. 

18th.  The  weather  was  beautifully  fine ;  the  tumultuous 
sem  had  become  smooth,  the  change  from  yesterday  was  re- 
markable. Though  in  point  of  sailing  we  were  making  but 
httle  way,  yet  a  strong  current  set  us  rapidly  to  the  westward. 

1 9t\u  The  current  caused  the  swell  from  the  west  to  be 
wy  heavy,   and  as  we    were    going  in   that    direction,  it 
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occasioned  the  vessel  to  roll  and  pitch  violently.    Two  otlier 
vessels  were  in  sights  steering  the  same  course. 

20th.  The  current  drifted  ua  upwards  of  seventy  miles  to 
the  westward,  and  about  fifteen  to  the  southward,  within 
twenty-four  hours  j  our  position  was  still  on  the  edge  of 
L'Aguilhas  Bank.  Birds  were  not  numerous,  though  we 
had  continually  soaring  within  our  horizon,  at  a  small  eleva^ 
tion  above  the  water,  and  often  very  close  to  the  vessel,  thi 
Wandering  Albatross,  Dioniedia  extilam,  the  Black  Albatross,' 
D,  fulifftnosa^  and  another  species  of  this  genus,  of  which  there 
are  several  more,  in  these  seas ;  also  the  Cape-hen,  Froccl^ 
lanajulvay  the  Cape-pigeon,  P.  capefutis^  the  Sooty  Petrel, 
P,fuiiffinosa,Mid  the  White-bellied  Petrel,  Pachyptila  vitlala? 
Another  bird  of  the  petrel  tribe  made  its  appearance  to-day ; 
it  was  rather  larger  than  the  Cape-pigeon,  and  of  a  slate-grey 
colour,  with  black-tipped  wings ;  the  black  forming  a  curved] 
patch  when  the  wing  was  expanded  :  there  was  also  a  small, 
light-coloured  petrel.  We  began  to  feel  the  wind  coldj 
though  the  thermometer  stood  about  66^. 

21st.  The  shortest  day  in  this  hemisphere;  the  thermom- 
eter down  to  60^.  We  were  glad  of  our  Flushing  clothing,  * 
being  probably  more  sensible  of  cold  from  our  late  sojourn 
in  a  warm  climate.  There  was  much  lightning  to  the  south- 
east in  tlie  evening.  The  Petrels  were  fewer  but  the  Alba- 
trosses more  numerous.  A  few  Gannets,  SiUa  amtralis  ?  in- 
dicated our  proximity  to  land,  which  we  again  saw  in  the 
mornings  having  a  distant  view  of  the  mountain-range,  near 
Mossel  Bay.  The  ass  and  some  otlier  animals  on  board,  ex- 
hibited sensations  of  pleasure  on  approaching  the  land  ;  it 
often  stretched  out  its  neck  toward  tlie  shore,  and  brayed. 

22nd,  The  wind  light,  and  easterly,  the  weather  very  fine; 
the  mountains  near  Cape  Vaclies  in  view.  The  sea  was  very 
luminous  after  sunset,  the  ripple  upon  its  surface  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  silver  light.  When  the  sun  was  high, 
numerous,  small,  translucent  bodies  were  discernible  in  the 
water,  among  which  I  could  detect  a  tubular  jelly-fish  and 
some  sepise.  The  Conch,  from  the  Cape,  passed  us,  going 
eastward,  and  a  ship  which  we  had  seen  at  intervals  for 
tliree  days,  was  still  in  sight.    The  Albatrosses  and  Gannets 
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increased  in  number;  the  Petrels  had  left  us.  We  were  now 
on  the  broad  part  of  L*Aguilhas  Bank. 

23rd*  The  weather  was  very  fine ;  the  wind  light,  from 
the  south-west*  Cape  Infianta,  and  the  Gunners  Quoin,  the 
nearest  high  land  to  Cape  L'AguilhaSj  were  in  sight  at  sun- 
set,  distant  about  ten  leagues.  We  passed  some  digitated 
sea-weeds  of  large  dimensions ;  also  some  of  the  transparent^ 
flit  medusee,  called  Venus^s-girdles,  Cesium  Veneris;  they 
were  about  an  inch  deep,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long ;  also 
many  small  gelatinous  bodies,  probably  Medusae,  or  young 
sponges* 

24th*  The  wind  was  light  and  adverse ;  three  vessels  were 
in  m^tm  Tlie  second  chapter  of  Isaiah  was  read  on  deck,  but 
the  attendance  was  smaU.  Though  much  good  order  was  ob- 
senred  on  board  the  vessel,  some  of  the  crew  were  impatient 
to  be  finom  under  its  restraint. 

25th.  A  breeze  from  the  south-east  enabled  us  to  pass 
Cape  L'Aguilhas  before  noon ;  and  the  Tiidnd  strengthening, 
in  addition  to  a  current  in  our  favour,  we  rounded  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  about  nine  o^clock  in  the  evening.  The 
moitntams  along  this  part  of  the  coast  are  lofty,  and  more 
coottnuous  and  even  in  their  surface,  than  those  to  the  east 
of  Cape  L'Aguiihas.  Several  Blue-petrels,  Cape*pigeons, 
and  Albatrosses,  were  soaring  about  in  the  afternoon.  Among 
the  Blue  Petrels  inhabiting  these  seas,  may  be  enumerated 
Proeellaria  Forsterii  and  turtur,  and  PachyptUu  BanksiL  Tlie 
sea  was  very  luminous  after  sunset,  as  it  had  been  for  several 
lUlgfats  lately. — ^The  turning  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
^-entering  the  Atlantic,  seemed  something  like  turning  the 
comer  that  opens  out  the  street  in  which  one's  own  dwelling 
is  situated.  Though  we  did  not  expect  soon  to  see  our  own 
habitations,  we  felt  that  that  turn  might  bring  us  again 
quickly  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  our  dear  con- 
I  nexions,  from  all  tidings  of  whom  we  had  now  been  cut  off 
I  for  a  long  season.  Twenty-nine  months  had  elapsed  since 
'  the  date  of  my  last  letter  from  York,  and  eighteen  since  the 
last  tidings,  which  were  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  Daniel  WTieeler, 
I  may,  however,  record  with  thankfulness  to  Him  to  whom  I 
liad  committed  myself,  and  those  who  were  dear  to  me^  that 
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daring  this  long  iaterval,  iiotwitJistanding  the  daily  reniem- 
braiice  of  my  own  kindred,  and  many  dear  friends,  I  wan  not 
|)ermitted  to  feel  anxious  respecting  thcm^  but  ^^itnesscd  the 
fulfilment  of  the  declaration,  "  Cast  thy  burden  npon  the 
Lord,  and  he  shall  sustain  thee  ;^'  nevertheless  I  was  far  from 
calculating  on  exemptioo  from  trial, 

26th,  Last  evening  the  wind  failed  as  we  approached 
Hout  Bay:  a  perfect  calm  ensued,  which  lasted  during  the 
day.  We  drifted  towards  Table  Bay,  and  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  rugged  mountains^  contiguous.  The  annexed  sketchy 
showing  Table  Mountain  to  the  right,  the  Lion  Hill,  behind 
which  Cape  Town  is  situated,  and  the  mountains  of  Hotten- 
tot Holland  in  the  distance,  was  taken  when  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  coast : — 
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27tb.  A  light  breeze  enabled  us  to  enter  Table  Bay  in  i 
course  of  a  fine^  clear  night ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  wind 
failing  at  intervals,  it  was  ten  o^clock  in  the  forenoon  ere  wc 
dropped  anchor  off  Cape  Town,  where  eighteen  other  vessels 
were  lying*  We  went  on  shore  about  noon,  and  were  greeted 
on  the  beach  by  my  old  school-fellow,  Thomas  Laidman  Hodg- 
son, whom  I  had  not  seen  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  who 
is  now  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions  in  this 
part  of  South  Africa*  We  also  received  a  kind  and  Christian 
welcome  from  Dr.  Philip,  of  the  London  Missionar}^  Society, 
and  his  family.    One  of  our  first  visits  was  to  the  post-office| 
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here  we  received  fourteen  letters,  ten  of  which  were  from 
y  dear  relatives  in  England.  I  commenced  reading  them 
m  the  earliest  date,  and  proceeded  as  I  had  opportunity, 
ith  an  bterest  not  easily  to  be  understood,  except  by  per- 
sons who  have  been  so  long  cut  off  from  communication  with 
iheir  friends.  Reverent  thankfulness  clothed  my  mind,  in 
the  evidence  afforded,  of  the  divine  blessing  being  continued 
to  my  family  and  many  of  my  relatives  and  friends ;  but  this 
waa,  at  times,  nujced  with  mourning  and  prayer  on  behalf  of 
others,  whose  feet  had  either  never  been  turned  into  the  way 
of  life,  or  through  the  subtleties  of  Satan,  had  been  turned 
€ut  of  it. — Dr.  Philip  kindly  assisted  us  in  calling  to  deliver 
a  few  letters,  and  in  introducing  us  to  a  comfortable  and 
respectable  boarding-house.  We  each  had  a  lodging-room, 
ftjid  the  use  of  a  sitting  and  a  dining-room,  in  common  with 
the  other  boarders.  The  charge  was  nine  shillings  a  day,  for 
kss  than  a  month ;  seven  shillings,  if  for  a  longer  period. 
28th«  The  reading  of  my  letters  from  England  was  very 
mforting.  One  of  these  conveyed  to  us  the  expression  of 
e  sympathy  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  qur  Society.  The 
ipathy  of  many  dear  friends,  expressed  individually,  was 
very  cordial.  Notwithstanding  we  generally  felt  the  good 
nee  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  to  be  very  near  to  us  in  the 
ui»c  of  our  joume}nngs,  even  in  times  when  the  sense  of  our 
own  emptiness  and  liability  to  err,  were  the  prevalent  clothing 
of  our  minds,  as  well  as  in  seasons  of  a  more  rejoicing  character, 
ncverUieiess  in  being  so  long  absent  from  the  bosom  of  the 
church  with  which  we  are  united,  and  in  having  but  little  com- 
munication  with  its  members  beyond  the  circle  of  our  own 
bmily  connexions,  a  temptation  occasionally  presented,  to  fear 
lest  the  unity  of  the  body  should  not  remain  with  us,  especially 
ts  we  had  thought  it  our  duty  to  engage  in  many  labours  of  an 
ttnasiial  character.  But  I  would  record  with  gratitude,  that 
when  communication  with  my  beloved  friends  was  long  cut 
off,  ind  discouraging  views  sometimes  presented  themselves 
respecting  the  possible  state  of  my  own  family,  or  tlie  senti- 
ments  my  friends  might  entertain  respecting  our  proceedings, 
the  Lord  condescended  to  whisper  peace  into  my  soul,  bring- 
to  remembrance  his  ancient  injunction,  **  Be  still,  and 
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(mow  that  I  am  God."  This  was  accompanied  by  the  calming 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  enabling  me  to  feel  anew,  that  I 
had  resigned  myself  and  all  ray  beloved  conneidons  to  Him 
who  doeth  all  things  well,  and  that  so  long  as  he  spoke  peace 
to  my  soul,  I  had  no  just  cause  for  anxiety,  but  might  repose 
in  him  with  the  confidence  of  a  child  on  the  bosom  of  a 
tender  father*  The  diversity  of  gifts  in  the  church  of  Christ 
was  also  brought  with  much  clearness,  before  my  mind,  with 
the  conviction,  that,  how  small  soever  my  own  might  be,  and 
different  from  those  of  many  others,  I  should  gain  nothing 
by  endeavouring  to  foUow  in  their  tracks,  or  to  imitate  them; 
that  my  business  was,  constantly  to  wait  on  the  Lord  for  the 
knowledge  of  his  will,  and  for  strength  to  perform  it ;  and 
that  in  so  doing,  I  should,  through  his  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus, 
stand  acquitted  before  him*  I  was  not  insensible  of  having  i 
frequently  sustained  loss,  for  want  of  maintaining  properly,  il^| 
state  of  watchfulness  and  prayer.  On  this  account  I  felt  tlie 
need  of  forgiveness ;  and  fatlierly  chastenings  were  not  un 
frequently  dispensed  to  me,  I  trust  not  quite  in  vain 
think  they  weaned  me  more  thoroughly  from  dependence' 
upon  myself,  and  brought  me  to  trust  more  simply  in  the 
Lord,  and  to  wait  more  patiently  for  the  fresh  unfoldings  of 
his  Spirit,  And  whether  engaged  in  waiting  under  the  sense 
of  my  own  incapacity,  or  exercised  in  proclaiming  the  mes- 
sage of  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ,  or  exhorting  to  submis- 
sion to  the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  that  this 
mercy  might  be  practically  received,  or  in  labouring  in  what 
might  be  compared  to  endetivouring  to  remove  the  rubbish 
that  impeded  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel,  my  desire  was  to 
bear  continually  in  remembrance  the  remark  of  the  Sariour, 
that  though  *^  the  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is  weak/'  | 

7th  mo.  1st.  The  weather  has  been  very  w^et  since  our 
arrival.  On  the  rain  ceasing,  we  walked  out  for  an  hour,  to 
obtain  warmth.  The  thermometer  was  down  to  60°,  and  we 
felt  the  cold,  after  being  in  a  tropical  climate.  This  being 
First-day,  and  as  there  was  no  meeting  of  our  society  here, 
we  sat  down  together  by  ourselves,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord, 
and  were  comforted  in  our  retirement.  To  many  it  might 
seem  like  hiding  our  light  under  a  bed  3  but  such  was  not  our 
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^intention :  we  dared  not,  however,  to  bring  ourselves  under 
■inore  public  BOtice^  till  we  knew  the  Good  Shepherd  to  put 
Vus  forth;  and  then  we  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  conde- 

■  scend  to  go  before  us. 

■  2nd.  We  passed  some  of  our  luggage  at  the  Custom 
Hotise.  On  some  tracts  for  distribution,  and  a  few  pocket- 
hmndkerehiefsj  for  presents  to  the  aborigines^  we  paid  a  small 
amount  of  duty,  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent.     We  were 

k  informed,  in  reply  to  an  application  to  land  them  free  of 
Hthis  impost,  as  we  had  been  allowed  to  do  on  former  oc- 
casions, "  That  it  had  recently  been  ascert^ned,  that  the 
Governors  of  Colonies  have  no  authority  to  direct  the  ad- 
mission, free  of  Customs  Duties,  of  any  article  not  being  for 
the  service  of  her  Majesty/'  I  conclude,  that  the  ordnance 
ind  other  government  stores,  and  the  outfit  of  the  military 
and  persons  holding  government  offices,  were  the  articles 
considered  as  being  for  the  service  of  our  good  Queen ;  but 
\^*ith  all  due  deference,  I  venture  to  state  my  opinion,  that 
no  more  important  services  are  rendered  in  her  realm,  than 
those  which  contemplate  the  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment of  her  subjects^  and  though  the  matter  was  very  unim- 
portant, as  regarded  ourselves,  or  the  expense  in  duty,  to  our 
own  Society,  yet  I  regretted  that  any  new  impediment  should 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  labours,  unexpensive  to  the  Govem- 

■  ment,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  public  weah — In  the 
^■evening  we  attended  a  monthly  missionary  meeting,  in  the 
r  Union  Chapel,  at  which  John  Williams,  of  the  South  Sea 
a  mission,  was  present,  the  Camden  missionary  ship  having 
^■put  into  Simons  Bay  yesterday.  John  Williams  gave  some 
^■biiaresting  information  respecting  the  mission,  and  his  visit 
^^BEngland :  he  spoke  very  modestly  of  the  labours  of  the 

Missionaries  in  the  South  Seas ;  and  in  alluding  to  the  good 
that  had  been  effected  among  the  Islanders  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Gospel  among  them,  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the 
destruction  of  idolatry  and  infanticide,  and  the  general  im- 
I  proTeroent  of  the  people  ;  he  also  brought  forward  some  cases, 
libowing  that  a  spiritual  change  had  been  ^Tought,  and  noticed 
be  important  fact,  that  multitudes,  who  a  few  years  ago  were 
1  utter  ignorance,  coxdd  now  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  with 
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facility,  and  could  write  intelligent  letters*  After  John  Wil- 
liams had  concluded,  I  gave  the  company  some  information 
respecting  the  forlorn  state  of  the  Aborigines  of  Australia, 
and  the  injury  done  them  under  the  influence  of  misappre- 
hension and  prejudice.  Dr»  Philip  made  a  few  pertinent 
comments  on  what  had  been  expressed,  showing  that  the 
erroneous  ideas  of  defective  capacity  in  the  AustraUans  and 
Tasmanians,  and  the  alleged  difficulties  in  regard  to  their  in- 
struction and  civilization,  were  only  such  as  long  existed  in 
respect  to  the  Hottentots ;  that  these  had  been  demonstrated 
to  be  utterly  fallacious,  and  the  result  of  ignorance  of  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  :  he  also  expressed  a  convic- 
tion, that  as  more  correct  information  was  now  diffused,  a 
better  spirit  would  be  stirred  up  toward  these  oppressed  peo- 
ple, and  that  ere  long,  they  would  become  the  subjects  of 
more  extended  Christian  labours,  so  tliat  in  them  also,  the 
power  of  divine  grace  would  be  shown. 

3rd.  We  dined  with  William  Henry  Harvey,  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  and  walked  with  him  through  the  Kloof,  between 
Table  Mountain  and  the  Lion  Hill.  The  scenery  is  very 
grand.  The  tops  of  the  rugged  mountains  to  the  north  and 
east  were  covered  with  snow ;  but  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  the  depth  of  winter,  many  beautiful  plants  and  shrubs 
were  in  flower,  —  Not  finding  a  pobhc  lodging-house  con- 
venient, we  concluded  to  remove  to  a  more  private  situation, 
and  engaged  a  good  sitting-room  and  two  bed-rooms  in  a  large 
house,  built  in  Dutch  style ;  we  dined  mth  the  family, 
and  took  our  other  meals  in  our  own  apartment.  For  tliia 
we  paid  four  and  sixpence  a  day  each, 

4th.  We  breakfasted  with  several  of  the  Missionaries  from 
on  board  the  Camden,  among  whom  a  conversation  arose  on 
the  subject  of  war.  One  young  man  pleaded  in  its  defence, 
and  stated,  that  he  thought  the  civil  magistrate  was  bound  to 
extend  protection  to  those  who  looked  to  him  for  it,  against 
the  aggression  of  hostile  tribes.  This  specious  kind  of  rea* 
aoning  is  very  common,  but  those  who  adopt  it  appear  to 
forget  that  "  peace  on  earth  "  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  tliat  those  who  now  look  to  the  civil  magis- 
trates for  military  protection  are  persons  who  make  them- 
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mAwm  ^partalcera  in  otiier  men's  sins/'  manj  of  them  occu- 

the  territory  of  hostile  tribes  without  their  proper  con- 

nt.      The   Aborigines  of  these  lands  would  generally,  if 

t   universally,   have  received  peaceably,  small  parties  of 
tians,  whose  object  in  going  amongst  them,  was  to  im- 

rt  to  them  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  But  when  persons 
professing  to  be  Christians  mix  themselves  with  parties  who 
lie  themselves  like  swarms  of  locusts,  on  property  taken 
forcibly  from  the  aborigines  of  any  country,  they  forfeit  their 
Christian  character;  and  in  seeking  protection  from  those 
who  hold  tlie  possession  of  such  territory,  not  by  peace,  but 
by  force  of  arms,  they  lean  upon  a  defence  which  is  after  this 
world*  and  not  after  Christ.  The  fact  that  men  of  the  world 
do  fight  and  will  fight,  proves  nothing  in  defence  of  war  being 
lawful  for  Christians,  whose  Leader  said,  ^^  If  my  kingdom 
were  of  this  world  then  should  my  servants  fight,  but  now  is 
my  kingdom  not  from  hence. " 

5th-  We  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Temperance  and  Total 
Abstinence  Society.  Though  the  cause  of  temperance  had 
not  made  great  progress  in  Cape  Town,  up  to  this  period^ 
yet  many  persons  had  abandoned  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  wine  had  disappeared  from  some  tables, 

6th.  We  were  at  a  meeting  convened  for  the  teachers  of 
the  Sabbath  Schools;  but  as  the  evening  proved  very  wet,  few 
persons  were  present,  and  it  assumed  the  features  of  a  meet- 
iag  for  worship,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  com- 
munity in  whose  chapel  it  was  held,  the  service  being  a 
cxyntinued  succession  of  singing,  prayer,  and  exhortation. 
Opportunities  such  as  these  raise  greatly  my  estimate  of  the 
practice  of  Friends,  in  turning  their  attention  to  their  own 
state  before  the  Lord,  on  sitting  down  in  their  meetings,  and 
waiting  in  silence  upon  him;  each  breathing  to  him  the  prayer 
or  thanksgiving,  excited  by  the  present  sense  of  want  or 
gratitude,  given  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  none  venturing 
upon  expression  but  under  the  fresh  feeling  that  "the  love  of 
[Christ  constraineth  '^  them.     In  thus  worshipping  God,  I 

ave  much  more  fully  experienced  his  blessing,  than  when 
service  has  been  of  the  character  that  occurred  this  even- 
Nevertheless,  to  the  sincere-hearted,  such  is  not  without 
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edification.  The  divine  blessing  being  granted  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  simplicity,  sincerityj  and  depth  of  the  spiri- 
tual exercise  of  those  who  engage  in  these  services;  for  the 
Lord  condescends  to  the  weakness  of  his  creatures,  and  has 
compassion  upon  them  and  blesses  them,  so  long  as  they 
acknowledge  him,  even  though  they  be  acting  under  great 
error  of  judgment. 

9th.  Much  rain  fell  about  this  time ;  but  there  were  gener- 
ally fair  intervals  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  thermometer 
was  sometimes  down  to  54*^.  We  were  at  a  meeting  held  with 
the  young  Missionaries  on  their  way  to  the  South  Seas. 
Much  sympathy  was  felt  for  these  young  people,  by  persona 
of  piety  of  various  denominations  in  Cape  Town,  and  a  young 
man  named  Ebenezer  Buchanan  having  offered  to  accompany 
them  to  the  Polynesian  Islands,  with  a  view  of  introducing 
among  them  the  system  of  Infant  School  teaching,  this  meet- 
ing concluded  to  encourage  the  measure.  A  subscription  w^aa 
immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose.  I  expressed  some- 
thing of  the  christian  interest  I  felt  on  behalf  of  these  young 
people,  but  found  that  I  could  not  obtain  rehef  from  the 
exercise  of  my  mind  without  addressing  them  in  writing,  I 
therefore  WTote  them  the  letter  given  in  Appendix  B,  and 
committed  it  to  John  Williams. 

loth.  We  accompanied  Dr.  Philip,  John  Williams  and 
several  other  Missionaries  in  a  iisit  to  four  Infant  Schools, 
and  to  one  for  older  children,  on  the  plan  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society.  These  important  institutions  are 
doing  much  good  in  disciplining  the  children,  and  thus  pre- 
paring their  minds  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel, 

11th.  No  one  joined  us  to-day  at  our  httle,  week-day 
meeting,  but  spiritually,  we  were  not  alone,  being  favoured 
to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  the  two  or  three 
met  in  the  name  of  Christ,  We  aften^^ards  walked  on  the 
Lion  Hill,  to  acquire  warmth.  The  sitting-rooms  of  the 
Dutch  houses  being  generally  without  fireplaces,  they  are  very 
cold.  I  frequently  sat  in  the  house  in  fur  clothing,  for  the 
sake  of  warmth.  Though  the  tops  of  the  mountains  to  the 
north-east  were  covered  with  snow,  the  hills  about  Cape  Town 
were  bespangled  with  flowers^   Several  species  of 
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and  Galama  with  blue,  yellow  or  purple  flowers  resembling 
those  of  the  Crocus,  and  others  of  Oxaiis,  allied  to  our  Wood- 
sorrell,  bat  greatly  diversified  in  colour^  are  scattered  in  pro- 
fusion orer  the  grassy  surface  of  the  ground.  When  in  the 
Mauntio^  our  fiiends  George  and  Jane  Clarke  presented  us 
with  a  bag  of  Dates,  which  are  very  useful  as  sea-stores ;  they 
arc  used  in  the  place  of  bread,  on  board  the  Arab  vessels 
trading  to  Port  Louis.  Having  a  part  of  them  remaining, 
and  leaming  from  John  Williams  that  this  useful  fruit  was 
unknown  in  the  Polynesian  Islands,  we  gave  him  some  of 
them,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  succeed  in  rearing  them 
tiiere*  A  few  have  been  planted  by  some  of  the  Mahomedans 
about  Cape  Town,  but  they  grow  much  more  slowly  here 
than  in  the  Mauritius  ;  there  are  however  two  fine  Date 
Pftlnns  before  a  house  in  Long  Street. 

14th.  We  took  a  walk  on  the  ascent  of  the  Duivelsberg,  a 
tofty  mountain,  on  which  the  Sugar-bush,  Protea  melifera, 
forms  extensive  thickets;  its  large,  cup-shaped  involucres  con- 
taining the  flowers,  and  consisting  of  varnished,  pink  or  white 
scales  three  inches  in  length,  are  very  striking.  A  large,  pink 
pea-flowered  Podalyrla  was  also  in  blossom,  and  a  blue  Lobe- 
lia, i<  pinifoHa ;  by  the  sides  of  watercoiu-ses  in  the  lower 
ground,  Zantedeschia  eethiopica^  grown  in  English  greenhouses 
tinder  the  name  of  Arum,  and  Lily  of  the  Nile,  was  exhibiting 
its  large  white  flowers  abundantly.  As  swine  are  fond  of  its 
roots,  it  is  called,  in  this  country.  Pig-root. 

15th.     Believing  it  our  duty  to  hold  our  meetings  for  wor- 

tship  publicly,  we  obtained  the  use  of  the  School  room  of 
the  Christian  Instruction  Society,  in  Long  Street,  and  gave 
nottCie  of  the  hours  of  meeting.  But  few  persons  attended  in 
the  morning.  In  the  evening  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  were 
present.  I  had  much  to  communicate  to  them,  directing 
them  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  that  which  re- 
proves for  sin,  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  and  as  it  is  attended 
to,  draws  to  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  sin. 
16th.  W^e  accompanied  Dr.  and  Jane  Philip,  John  l^Vil- 
lianis  and  some  other  persons  in  a  visit  to  Simons  Town, 
where  the  Camden  was  lying.  We  travelled  in  a  covered 
vsgon^  drawn  by  four  pair  of  horses,  and  driven  by  two 
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Malays,  who  rode  on  the  firont  seat ;  one  of  them  holding 
the  relDS;  and  the  other  an  enormous  whip.  The  top  of  the 
wagon  was  of  painted  canvass,  the  sides  had  curtains,  and 
the  seats  were  staffed,  so  that  the  conveyance  was  comfort- 
able and  neat*  The  road  was  sandy,  lying  along  the  east 
side  of  the  mountains,  extending  from  Cape  Town  toward 
Cape  Point;  these  mountains  have  craggy  tops,  bushy  kloofs 
or  ravines,  and  a  base  partially  cultivated.  Several  large,  white, 
flat-topped,  Dutch-built  houses,  stand  by  the  road  side,  as  well 
as  numerous  cottages,  and  the  neat,  white  villages  of  Ronde- 
bosch  and  Wynberg,  The  country  between  these  two  places 
is  ornamented  by  planted  woods  of  Oak,  Stone  Pine,  and 
Poplar,  the  foliage  of  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
grey  leaves  of  the  Silver-tree,  Lettcadendron  arffenteurn,  which 
forms  natural  woods  higher  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
We  dined  at  a  small  inn,  kept  by  an  Englishman  known  by 
the  name  of  Farmer  Peck,  at  the  small  village  of  Muysen- 
berg.  Over  the  door  of  this  inn,  two  verses  are  inscribed, 
of  four  lines  each,  in  a  whimsical  jumble  of  English,  French 
and  Dutch,  descriptive  of  the  entertainment  aiforded  at  his 
house.  Beyond  this  place,  False  Day  terminates  the  wide, 
sandy,  heathy  flat,  extending  between  the  Table  Mountain 
range  and  that  of  Hottentots  Holland,  and  ending  with  Cape 
Hanglip.  Many  of  the  peaked  eminences  of  the  latter  range 
are  still  capped  with  snow.  T]\e  road  by  the  side  of  False 
Bay  crosses  several  sandy  inlets ;  over  some  of  these  our  skil- 
ful drivers  made  their  long  team  of  horses  to  gallop,  hut  being 
quite  equal  to  directing  their  course  so  as  to  avoid  quick-  ■ 
sands,  they  brought  us  safely  to  the  end  of  our  journey^  ^m 

Simons  Town  is  little  more  than  a  single  row  of  houses,  ^ 
well  painted  and  whitewashed,  between  the  sea  and  the  foot 
of  a  steep  mountain.  The  Wesleyan  chapel,  wliich  has  a 
little  steeple,  stands  high,  on  a  place  cut  into  the  hill  side. 
The  Episcopal  place  of  worship  is  nearer  the  sea,  and  has  a 
plain  roof,  A  large  proportion  of  the  houses  are  canteens, 
or  places  for  the  sale  of  strong  drink ;  many  of  them  are 
also  stores.  An  Admiral  is  stationed  here  with  a  flag-ship, 
and  there  are  usually  other  vessels  of  war  in  Simons  Bay, 
which  is  an   inlet   in  the   west   side  of   False  Bay,  and  is 
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leeoonted  much  safer  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  Table 
Bkjt*  On  amring  at  Simons  Town,  we  alighted  at  the  house 
of  a  friendly  man,  associated  with  the  Wesleyans,  where  some 
of  the  missionary  party  lodged;  but  we  lost  no  time  in 
makii^  oat  the  humble  dwelling  of  Richard  and  Mary  Jen- 
nings, with  whom  we  were  acquainted,  and  who  obtained 
beds  for  us  at  the  house  of  a  neighbour.  We  spent  a  plea- 
sant eTening  with  them,  mutually  recounting  the  trials  and 
mercies  that  had  been  dispensed  to  us  respectively,  since  we 
met  them  in  Cape  Town  in  1831. 

17th.    We  breakfasted  on  board  the  Camden,  with  nearly 

rbe  whole  of  her  goodly  company,     A  religious  opportunity 
ioeceeded  breakfast,  in  which  to  some  of  our  minds  there  was 
a  comforting  sense  of  divine  overshadowing.     It  began  by 
John  Williams  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  concluded 
by  the  expression  of  the  exercise  of  Dr.  Philip*s  mind  for  those 
present.     This  though  bent  into  the  language  of  prayer,  in- 
cluded all  the  counsel  and  admonition  that  the  situation  of 
this  interesting,  but  as  regarded  the  younger  class,  compara- 
dvely  inexperienced  company,  was  calculated  to  excite  in  the 
mind  of  one,  who  had  long  been  piously  labouring  in  fields^ 
similar  to  those  they  were  about  entering  upon,  and  who  was 
wcU  aware  of  the  peculiar  temptations  to  which  they  were 
tScely  to  be  exposed,  and  of  the  responsibihty  that  rested 
^iipon  them, — After  taking  leave  of  our  missionary  friends  we 
^Blisited  the  Government  School ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  walked 
Vto  m  beautiful,  little  waterfall,  in  a  cove  of  the  mountains, 
^  ibout  a  Dfdle  from  the  town.    At  7  o'clock  we  held  a  meeting 
for  worship  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel*     The  congregation  was 
not  numerous,  neither  did  the  sense  of  the  divine  presence 
^—trrevail  as  I  have  often  known  it  to  do.     I  had  nevertheless 
^Kiuch  to  communicate,  including  observations  upon  the  first 
'      principles  of  religion.    Much  labour  has  been  bestowed  here, 
but  to  little  purpose*     The  naval  display  of  the  place,  and 
Ae  extensive  sale  of  strong  drink,  which  forms  a  large  part 
Isof  its  traffic,  are  more  calculated  to  lead  into  the  service  of 
IP  Satan  than  into  discipleship  with  Christ. 

ISth.     We  took  a  walk  with  the  surgeon  of  the  Diana, 
iBU'hom  we  met  in  the  Mauritius,.    The  Diana  put  in  here,  in 
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consequence  of  losing  her  rudder  in  the  storm  which  we 
encountered  about  a  month  ago.  This  young  man  afterwards 
went  out  in  the  Niger  Expedition,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the 
unhealthy  climatc*^ — In  the  evening,  we  addressed  about  a 
hundred  persons  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  upon  the  import- 
ance of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors. 

19th.  Our  luggage  having  been  sent  back  to  Cape  Town, 
we  set  out  thither  on  foot.  The  distance  is  22  miles*  On 
the  way,  we  dispersed  a  number  of  tracts,  and  had  some  con- 
yersation  with  a  young  naval  officer,  on  the  peaceable  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  At  Wynberg,  we  called  upon  Richard  liaddy, 
a  Wesleyan  Missionar)^,  who  with  his  wife,  received  us  with 
great  kindness.  They  would  not  be  satisfied  without  sending 
ua  on  our  way  in  their  cart;  in  this  vehicle,  which  resembled 
a  covered  gig,  their  son  conveyed  us  to  wnthin  three  miles  of 
Cape  Town.  We  then  prevailed  on  him  to  return,  gladly 
taking  to  our  feet  again,  for  riding  after  sunset  was  very  cold. 

20th.  We  took  tea  with  a  pious  family,  with  whom  we 
had  much  conversation  on  religious  subjects.  Like  many 
other  persons  who  have  felt  something  of  the  preciousness 
of  being  reconciled  to  God  through  his  beloved  8on,  they 
have  not  attained  to  clearness  in  regard  to  the  perceptible 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  nor  to  the  comfort  conse- 
quent upon  follomng  this  guidance.  These  are  high  Gospel 
privileges,  attained  to  only  by  those  who  have  faith  to  believe, 
that  in  condescending  mercy,  the  Lord,  thus  teaches  his  docile 
children. 

22nd.  We  held  meetmgs  in  the  School-room  in  Long 
Street,  at  ten,  and  half  past  seven  o'clock.  The  meeting  in 
the  forenoon  was  very  small,  and  the  waiting  of  the  congre* 
gation  seemed  to  be  more  upon  man  than  upon  God.  After 
a  season  of  silence,  I  was  engaged  in  vocal  prayer,  and 
subsequently  in  a  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  the  Most 
High  to  those  who  wait  upon  him,  having  their  expectation 
from  him  alone,  and  to  the  blessedness  of  knowing  commu- 
nion with  him  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  in  such  waiting, 
though  it  should  be  in  uninterrupted  silence.  Many  pious 
people  suffer  great  loss,  and  remain  in  spiritual  weakness, 
from  looking  to  instrumental  means  for  the  excitement  of 
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devotional  exercise  of  mindj  instead  of  waiting  upon  God  in 
self-abasenaent,  for  the  renewings  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — In  the 
^jcvening  the  congregation  was  larger.  For  a  time,  it  was 
Hdisturbed  by  some  young  people  who  made  a  noise  and  were 
Krestless ;  it  was  nevertheless  a  time  of  more  comfort  than 
Hthe  morning.  The  congregation  were  exhorted  to  wait  upon 
^Kthe  Lord  for  a  knowledge  of  their  own  state  before  him,  as 
Bnccessaiy  to  worshippiiig  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  they 
"were  likewise  enjoined  not  to  be  content  with  knovting  only, 
tliat  Jesus  was  the  propitiation  for  sin,  but  to  seek  to  be- 

■come  acquainted  with  bim  also,  as  '^the  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
€ii  their  souls/' 

S5rd.  Several  pious  persons  called  upon  us,  and  we 
attended  m  Wesleyan  Sabbath  School  Meeting,  in  which  we 
bad  to  extend  a  caution  against  suffering  the  excitement  of 
Tocal  exercises  to  supersede  the  discipline  of  the  cross,  by 
which,  tlie  Christian  ought  to  be  subdued  to  Christ. 

24tb.  We  had  a  large  and  good  meeting  in  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  at  Wynberg.    Several  pious  invalids  from  India  at- 

■  tended  it*  Many  persons  of  this  class  resort  hither  for  Uic 
?tstoration  of  their  health. — We  became  the  guests  of  Richard 
Haddy,  with  whom  we  had  much  conversation  respecting  the 
quipnient  requisite  for  a  journey  into  the  interior*  Richard 
laddy  laboured  for  some  years  in  Caffraria,  and  is  weU 
acquainted  with  the  Ca6Fer  langimge. 

25th,  We  visited  the  vineyards  of  Constantia,  at  one  of 
which  we  were  politely  invited  to  taste  of  the  wine;  but 
baving  believed  it  our  duty  before  landing  from  the  Mauri- 
Ttius,  to  adopt  the  practice  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicat- 
drinks,  we  declined,  and  were  pleasantly  informed  by  a 
of  the  proprietor,  that  we  were  not  the  first  of  their 
lirisitors  who  had  refused  to  taste.  The  dwelling-house  at 
rOId  Constantia  is  a  large  mansion,  in  Dutch  st)ie^  weU 
famished*  The  skin  of  a  large  Leopard,  Felu  Leopardus,  shot 
■Kin  the  neighbourhood,  being  well  stuffed,  is  placed  in  one  of 
^hhe  rooms.  These  animals  are  far  from  common,  but  occa- 
^pnonally,  they  are  met  with  about  the  foot  of  the  contiguous 
^^ mountains,  where  they  prey  upon  Baboons  and  smaller  ani- 
mals, seldom  disturbing  the  neighbouring  flocks. 
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26tht  We  visited  a  little  settlement  of  Coloured-people, 
on  the  edge  of  the  sandy,  heathy  plain,  that  extends  from 
the  foot  of  Table  Mountain  to  that  of  the  mountains  of  Hot- 
tentots Holland.  These  people  are  under  the  care  of  the 
Wesleyan  Mission;  they  work  for  the  neighbouring  farmeni, 
and  have  little  plots  of  garden  ground  for  tliemselves.  In  re- 
turning to  Cape  ToT^Ti,  we  called  at  Newlands,  where,  among 
woods  of  planted  oak,  there  are  several  Dutch  mansions. 
One  of  these  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Governor. 
Here  we  called  on  a  pious  invalid  from  India,  and  conversed 
respecting  the  temperance  question,  and  the  \iews  of  the 
Gospel  entertained  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  person 
said,  that  his  own  experience  convinced  him  of  the  rectitude 
of  these  views,  in  regard  to  the  perceptible  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  he  thought  the  Clmrch  of  Christ  sustained 
much  loss,  for  want  of  simple,  scriptural  views  on  this  sub- 
ject.— Leaving  the  high  road  we  crossed  some  of  the  low 
hills,  covered  with  Silver-tree.  This  tree  is  about  twenty  feet 
high  and  branched  in  a  similar  way  to  the  fir  tribe,  but  its 
leaves  are  about  four  inches  long,  and  an  inch  wide,  and  they 
are  covered  with  silvery  hair.  Among  the  bushes,  which  were 
very  thick,  we  found  the  quills  of  a  Porcupine  that  had  been 
kiUed  by  some  beast  of  prey,  lletuming  to  the  road,  we 
saw  two  persons  in  a  gig,  at  the  door  of  a  public-house, 
whom  we  had  met  in  Australia  and  the  Mauritius,  and  one  of 
whom,  soon  after^  lost  his  life  in  a  drunken  frolic* 
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Gipt  Towa*— Meetings. — TravcU^w. — Wagon. —  DuivelBberg. — PUntJi. — Dis- 
tttTb«r«  of  Mratiitg*. — ^  Tract  on  Salvation.— Burial  Grounds. —  Animals. — 
Christiui  Instrtiction  Society. — Mabomcdana* — Mftgist«rt&1  interference  to 
prrrcnt  disorder. — ^Oxea,  —  Ob&cr\'atoTy.  —  Dishonour  of  Parents, — Cold* — 
*' Komfoor.  "^ — Spring. — ^American  Missionaiy. — Serranls. — Table  Mountain. 
-^Ltvfc  to  lisit  Prisons, — Weslejan  SchooL^ — Missionary  Labours. — Gospel 
BCfcacngers. — 'DteeABt  of  M.  B.>— Snow. — Books. — CommiMicement  of  a  long 
Joiirtiey.— "Wagon.— Equipage.— Cape  Flats. — Heaths. — Fox*  — Fountains.^ 
SoQurvet  in  Hottentots  Hollond,^ — Sir  Lowrys  Pass. — Erica  Massonia. — Dutch 
Ttwt. 


29th,  Our  meeting  in  the  forenoon  was  small  and  silent, 
except  that  I  made  a  short  comment  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Sariour ;  **  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,  '*  &.c.  shewing  that  this  invi^ 
tadon  not  only  extended  to  sinners,  as  the  language  of  mercy 
and  of  encouragement  to  thera  to  turn  unto  the  Lord,  but  to 
•uch  pious  persons  as  are  weary  of  the  weakness  induced  by 
depending  upon  the  teaching  of  men,  and  upon  other  external 
excitements  for  the  maintenance  of  their  devotion.  Such 
persons  often  resemble  people  with  a  little  borrowed  oil  in 
their  lamps,  which  continually  becoming  exhausted,  are  in 
danger  of  extinction :  to  prevent  this,  borrowing  is  resorted 
to  again  and  again,  till  the  borrowers  are  weary  of  borrowing, 
as  well  as  heavy  laden  with  the  external  excitements  and  ob- 
servances. Tliough  these  excitements  and  observances  are 
Bometimes  called  ^^ means  of  grace,'*  nevertheless  they  often 
fail  to  effect  the  end  hoped  for;  but  when  people  come  to  Christ 
Uimself,  and  take  his  yoke  upon  them,  and  learn  of  him  the 
practice  of  self-denial,  they  find  rest  to  their  souls,  and  know 
cxperimentaily  that,  '^  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  light/* 
^The  meeting  in  the  evening  was  largeri  but  it  was  again 
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disturbed  by  rude  young  men,  to  whom  some  counsel  waa 
addressed  on  the  importance  of  ascertaining  whether  they 
were  the  serv^ants  of  God  or  of  Satan^  seeing  that  every  one 
must,  in  the  end,  receive  a  reward  with  him  whose  service 
they  have  chosen, 

31st,  We  conferred  with  Thomas  L.  Hodgson  and  George 
Thompson,  respecting  our  intended  journey ;  they  being  ex- 
perienced travellers  in  the  interior  of  this  country,  we  ob- 
tained much  useful  information  from  them. 

8mo.  1st.  We  agreed  with  a  person  to  make  us  a  travel- 
ling wagon  for  £67*  10s.  We  also  spent  some  time  in  putting 
up  some  Reports  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  to  send 
to  persons  of  influence  in  various  parts  of  Australia.  ^M 

4th,  Rainy  weather  having  prevented  our  taking  needfi^^ 
exercise  for  some  days,  we  accompanied  William  Henry 
Harvey,  and  a  botanist  of  his  acquaintance,  to  a  waterfall  be- 
hind the  Duivelsberg  or  Devils  Hill,  which  is  attached  tjo  the 
eastern  portion  of  Table  Mountain,  The  body  of  descending 
water  is  not  large,  nor  does  it  fall  perpendicidarly,  but  it 
rushes  down  a  narrow,  bushy  gorge,  from  a  considerable 
height,  at  an  angle  of  about  85  degrees.  The  ravine  is 
crowned  by  cliffs,  and  decorated  by  Todea  afneana  and 
several  other  ferns,  abundance  of  Brambles,  some  low  trees, 
and  several  Heaths.  By  the  path  ascending  to  this  spot, 
which  passes  a  deserted,  square  signal-station,  Anemane  ca- 
penaisy  Anihohjza  €tthiopica  and  several  other  handsome  plants 
were  in  flower.  The  view  of  Table  Bay  and  Cape  Town, 
with  the  adjacent  sandy  flats,and  the  more  distant  moun- 
tains, is  very  fine  from  these  hills.  The  mountains  were  still 
capped  with  snow.  On  tlie  lower  grounds  many  pretty  plants 
were  in  flower ;  among  them  were  various  species  of  Laehett^ 
naliay  Morceoy  Homeria,  He^perantha^  and  Gladiolm,  The  arid 
parts  of  the  country  seem  full  of  small  bulbous  roots ;  in  the 
spring,  which  is  now  commencing,  they  send  up  their  beau- 
tiful blossoms  in  profusion.  Many  of  them  have  fragrant 
flowers. 

5th.  Our  meeting  in  the  evening  was  again  considerably 
disturbed.  Some  coloured  youths,  probably  Mahomedans, 
were  overheard  in  passing,  to  say  respecting  the  young  men 


who  were  smoking  and  making  a  noise  aboot  the  door,  **Lookl 
at  those  Christian  youths ;  what  an  example  they  set  us !  '* 
All  the  persons  who  thus  misconducted  themselves  were  not 
of  the  lower  orders,  neither  were  they  all  Dutch ;  some  of 
them  were  English,  and  of  a  class  firoro  which  better  things 
might  have  been  expected.  Considerable  disturbance  of  this 
kind  lately  occurred  in  some  of  the  Wesleyan  congregations, 
for  which  some  persons  were  fined  by  the  magistrates ;  one 
man  who  afterwards  fell  so  low  as  to  commit  a  murder  for 
which  he  was  executed,  told  our  friend  T.  L,  Hodgson,  when 
in  prison  and  exhibiting  some  appearance  of  penitence,  that 
nothing  in  his  past  life  pained  him  more  than  having  dis-»^i 
tarbed  religious  congregations.  *  ^| 

6th,  Among  various  objects  which  occupied  our  attention  ■ 
lit  this  time,  was  the  revision  of  a  tract  tliat  we  addressed  to 
the  Prisoner  Population  of  New  South  Wales ;  this,  it  was 
lUggested  to  us  by  Dr,  Philip,  might  be  of  service,  if  the  por- 
tioii9  spectally  applying  to  prisoners  were  omitted,  and  the 
remainder  modified  so  as  to  be  of  general  application.  On 
reflecting  upon  the  subject,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  make  the 
revision;  and  in  the  revised  state,  we  had  a  large  edition 
printed  under  the  title  of  **  Salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,"  we 
also  had  it  translated  into  Dutch,  This  tract,  which  is  intro- 
duced at  Appendix  C,  forms  No,  75  of  the  series  published 
by  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends  in  London;  the  title 
WB8  dioDged  to  "  The  Way  of  Salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,^' 
to  aToid  confusion  with  one  published  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  under  the  title  it  formerly  bore, — In  a  walk  witli  W, 
H.  Harvey,  we  visited  several  of  the  Burial  Grounds,  which 
lie  contiguously  to  each  other,  on  a  sandy  flat  toward  the 
light*hotifle,  and  on  the  adjacent  ascent  of  the  Lion  Hill, 
Those  belonging  to  different  christian  congregations  are  en- 
dosed  by  walls,  and  tliose  of  the  Malays  or  Mahomedans  and 
Chinese  are  fenced  in ;  but  one  in  which  slaves  have  been  in- 
terred, lies,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  professors  of  Christianit}^,  in 
Cape  Town,  unfenced,  on  the  open  waste.  It  may  be  r^arded 
w  a  testimony  to  the  want  of  consideration  of  man  for  the 

■if  his  fellow  man,  while  holding  him  in  bondage. 
the  burial  place  of  the  slaves,  useless  horses  are 
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•  of  Acte  lie  whitetung  on  the  ground^  and 
oei  bod  for  numeroua  dogs  that  resort  to 
t  ai  tiie  doga  live  in  hollows  in  the  top  of  one 
tumuli,  of  which  there  are  several 
tliey  bay  the  passing  stranger.    This 
i  tbe  roMut  of  a  bird  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  raven, 
chiedy  black,  and  a  beak  approaching 
ct  a  vulture.     Feeding  among  Uie  bones  of 
t  wem  some  curious  beetles,  and  one  of  vivid 
m^  JiinfMiiHiiiitely  on  the  remains  of  Cray- 
i  lim  ihof^and  on  the  Euphorbia   Copti/- 
ni  pliBt  wkli  ramarkable,  fleshy  branches, 


hris^ 
lis, 
■ed^ 


«if  Ae  Clirirtiaii  Instruction  Society 
His  Society  was  composed  of  Chi 

it  maintained  two  schools, 
a  Missionary  to  the  Colourei 
HimIi  infafimtiou  was  tlirown  before  the  meel 
Oft  ite  i(tiidt  qI  Malioiiiedanism  in  Cape  Ton^i.     The 
gpMi4if  tl»  Nat  Ptitipbcl  was  mtrodaeed  into  the  Colony 
ol  Maboca  slaves,  by  the  Dutch,     Hence 
Mahomediin  became  synonymous  in 
■d  of  Mahomedanism  was  shown  to 
i  iIm  kivfain  will)  which  the  Mahomedan  priests 
ColiMiredl  pcopU%   contrasted  ^^-ith  the   neglect 
I  wA  which  they  had  generally  been  treated 
Christianity.    The  Mahomedans  about 
to  ocurly  six  thousaixd  in  Cape  Town : 
mB  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony.     Some 
^em  because  they  drank  no  wine  n\ 
As  tlkey  would  not  eat  meat  killed  by 
kinOmic  Toii^TX  employed  a  Mahome- 
Mahomedans  were  distinguished 
,  by  wearing  red  handkerchiefs 
aidal  hats  with  spreading  bor* 
fiiibiiis,  and  garments  of  various 
^li  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  going  to 
Many  of  these  people,  as 
I  place  of  sboesi  a  wooden  sole« 
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raised  from  tlie  ground^  in  front  and  at  the  heel,  and  attached 
to  the  foot  only  by  an  iron  pin  having  a  turned,  wooden  head, 
and  pissing  between  the  great  toe  and  the  fore  toe. 

12th-  Our  meeting  in  the  evening  was  less  disturbed  than 
on  aooie  former  occasions,  nevertheless  some  young  people 
were  very  restless.  A  person  who  was  present  last  week, 
ifpr^ented  the  disturbance  to  which  we  had  b^n  subjected, 
Id  the  chief-police- magistrate,  and  he  kindly  sent  an  officer 
lo  the  door,  to  maintain  order. 

S4th«  Much  of  our  time  was  spent  about  this  period,  in 
writing,  and  in  preparing  for  our  projected  journey.  We  were 
kindly  helped  in  obtaining  attendants,  procuring  draught- 
oxen,  &c,  by  some  of  our  acquaintance.  Oxen  were  con- 
fidered  high  in  price  at  this  time.  We  gave  £S*  15s.  a  h^id 
for  fourteen  j  eighteen  more  were  required  to  make  two 
*^  spans,  **  or  sets,  of  sixteen  each,  for  drawing. 

25th.  We  walked  to  the  Zoute  Rivier,  Salt  River,  at  the 
Wd  of  Table  Bay,  to  procure  more  oxen,  and  engaged 
a  coloured  man  of  the  mixed  race,  called  Bastaards,  to  lead 
our  cattle,  at  ten  rix dollars,  or  fifteen  shillings,  a  month.  At 
the  Zoute  Rivaer  there  are  a  few  houses  and  a  windmill,  and 
near  it  is  tfie  fine  Observatory,  at  which  Sir  John  Herschell 
was  employed  for  a  considerable  period,  in  making  astrono- 
mical observations;  these  are  greatly  favoured  by  the  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere  of  this  country* 

SS6tb.  Two  persons  professing  with  Friends,  on  their  way 
from  England  to  New  South  Wales,  attended  our  meeting 
to-day.  In  the  evening  we  were  again  considerably  disturbed 
by  a  number  of  unruly  youths,  to  whom  I  extended  some 
sdmomtion,  commencing  with,  ^'  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad 
fctber,  but  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother,  ^'  and 
ihofiing,  that  disorderly  conduct  in  children  not  only  proves 
tbcir  own  folly,  but  dishonours  their  parents,  by  bringing 
iDspicton  on  thdr  characters  in  regard  to  good  example,  and 
proper  attention  to  their  offspring,  as  it  is  said,  **A  child 
left  to  himself  bringeth  his  mother  to  shame;  disorderly 
eonduct  is  therefore  contrary  to  the  divine  precept,  **  Honour 
thy  fiiutber  and  thy  mother,^'  which,  an  apostle  says^  **  is  the 
\  Ofxnmandment  with  promise." 
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27th.  The  morning  was  foggy  and  cold,  the  middle  of  the 
day  sunny  and  hot,  and  the  evening  cold.  The  changeable- 
ness  of  the  temperature  in  spring  and  autumn  renders  a  kind 
of  rheumatism  common,  which  is  here  called  "  Sinkings  ;'*  it 
also  produces  pulmonary  diseases,  which  not  unfrequently 
terminate  in  consumption.  The  absence  of  fires  in  the  sit- 
ting-rooms of  the  Dutch  houses,  contributes  to  the  preva- 
lence of  these  maladiesp  The  rooms  feel  very  chilly,  on 
entering  them  after  being  out  in  the  bright  sunshine,  which 
is  as  warm  as  that  of  an  English  summer.  The  English 
inhabitants  are  rapidly  introducing  fire-places  into  their  sit- 
ting-rooms, but  fuel  is  expensive ;  wood  is  not  plentiful,  and 
coda  are  imported  from  Newcastle  in  England,  or  from 
Newcastle  in  New  South  Wales.  To  preserve  warmth,  the 
Dutch  women  use  an  apparatus  to  set  their  feet  upon,  odled 
a  Komfoon  It  is  a  square  box  with  a  few  holes  cut  through 
the  top,  and  closed  only  half-way  up  the  front.  Into  the 
inside,  a  few  hot  cliarcoal  embers  are  introduced  from  time 
to  time,  in  an  iron  bason.  The  name  is  compounded  of  Kom, 
a  bason,  and  Vuur,  fire,  changed  into  foor.  Our  English 
word  comfort  might  almost  be  thought  to  have  had  its  origin 
from  this  apparatus,  the  agreeable  warmth  difiiised  by  which, 
comports  well  with  the  idea  signified  by  the  word. 

29th.  We  took  tea  with  a  pious  family  of  the  name  of 
Rutherfoord,  at  Green  Point,  a  scattered  village  two  miles 
west  from  Cape  Town,  on  the  coast,  under  the  Lion  Hill. 
Here  we  met  with  Henry  J.  Venables,  an  American  Mission* 
ary,  who,  with  some  colleagues,  was  at  one  time  in  the  Zoolu 
country,  among  the  people  of  Dingaan  ;  and  subsequently 
with  Mosolekatse,  in  the  interior.  Both  these  missions  were 
abandoned,  in  consequence  of  hostilities  between  these  chiefs 
and  the  Dutch  farmers,  who  had  emigrated  beyond  tlie  Colo- 
tiial  Frontier, — In  this  visit,  we  were  favoured  to  feel  much 
of  the  love  of  God,  while  communing  on  the  things  belonging 
the  Christian  faith,  Tliis  privilege  we  often  enjoyed  in  simi- 
lar comiMMiies,  several  of  which  we  met  during  our  sojourn  in 
Cape  Tolm. 

!»Ui  mo*  1st-  Wc  hired  a  young  Irishman,  brought  up  in 
the  Colony,  to  be  our  wagon  driver,  at  £3.  15s,  a  month. 
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md  one  who  came  out  as  a  Juvenile  Emigrant,  at  £1.  15s* 
as  cook  and  care-taker  of  our  horses* 

6fli,     In  company  with  W.  H*  Harvey,  I  ascended  Table 

Mountain  J  which  is  3,582  feet  high.    This  mountain  is  chiefly 

oomposed  of  sandstone,  which  rests  on  argillaceous  rock, 

below  which   granite  emerges   in   several   places*      In  one 

1^  phccy  near  a  deserted  house  called  Plaat  Klip,   Fint  Rock, 

H  there  is  a  small  vein  of  Basalt.     The  lower  sandstone  is  red- 

I       dish ;    the  upper,  forming  the  cliffs,  very  white  and  compact. 

The  tmn  which  falls  on  this  mountain,  filtering  through  the 

sandstone,  forms  numerous  rivulets,  several  of  which  descend 

■  in  cascades,  among  the  bushy  rocks  of  the  valleys  of  the 
middle  re^on  of  the  mountain.  One  of  these  rivulets  is 
brought  into  Cape  Town,  under  a  covered  conduit,  for  the 
supply  of  die  town. — Table  Mountain  is  ascended  by  a  nar- 
row, stony  gorge,  that  passes  belilnd  a  thin  portion  of  the 
oliS.  The  top  of  this  mountain,  in  common  with  others  on 
the  south  coast,  is  often  enveloped  in  fog,  particularly  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  soutli-eaat.  These  fogs  look  from 
below,  like  milk-white  clouds,  with  margins  pouring  over  the 
edge  of  the  cliflFs ;  they  are  very  prevalent  in  summer,  A 
log  coming  on,  we  speedily  descended,  having  gathered  a 

Pydlow  DtsUf  a  plant  of  the  Orchis  tribe,  on  the  top,  and  a 
pink  one,  with  some  Heaths,  in  the  gorge ;    and  the  elegant, 

blue  Agatliea  pannfoliaj  which  resembles  an  Aster,  among 

the  bushes  below. 
8th*  In  a  walk  on  the  ascent  of  Table  Mountain,  we 
N  noticed  a  fine  Leucodendron^  forming  an  erect  bush,  four  feet 
^Uiigb ;  the  flowers  almost  equalled  those  of  a  Maffnoliay  the 
^Bpale  bracteas  of  the  Leucodeadron  supplying  the  place  of 
V  petab,     A  singular,  scarlet  parasite,  Cyiinus  sampdnem^  was 

growing  from  the  roots  of  an  Eriocephalus^  a  little,  hoary, 

Aster-like  bush.    On  the  side  of  the  mountain,  we  saw  a 

ipedes  of  Hare. 
^■*  15th,     We  made  an  application  to  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
i     far  lemire  to  \4sit  and  inspect  the  prisons,  in  the  course  of  our 
I      pfoyected  journey :  this  application  was  subsequently  granted. 

P"— We  also  accompanied  T.  L.  Hodgson  to  a  school  belonging 
to  tbe  Wesleyans,  situate  in  Sydney-street,  a  district  of  the 
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town  in  which  many  poor  Irish  and  Coloured  people  reside. 
Upwards  of  one  hundred  pupils  are  tayglit  here,  by  a  pious 
young  man,  on  a  modification  of  the  system  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society.  A  precious  sense  of  the  over- 
shadowing of  our  Heavenly  Father's  love  attended  our  minds 
while  hearing  a  few  of  tlie  lessons,  and  subsequently  extend- 
ing some  religious  counsel  to  the  children.  T.  L.  Hodgson 
expressed  a  strong  desire,  that  Friends  might  employ  Richard 
Jennings  in  a  school  of  this  sort  in  Cape  Town,  he  having 
been  educiited  at  Ackworth,  and  believing  it  in  the  way  of  his 
duty,  to  devote  himself  to  the  education  of  children  in  Africa* 

16th,  The  youths  who  had  often  disturbed  our  meeting, 
were  much  more  orderly  when  they  met  with  us  a  week  ago 
than  before ;  and  this  evening,  they  sat  quietly  during  a  long 
silence,  and  while  some  comments  were  made,  on  the  import- 
ance of  knowing  sin  to  go  beforehand  to  judgment.  Upon 
being  informed  tliat  we  were  about  to  take  a  long  journey* 
several  of  them  took  leave  of  us  in  a  manner  that  indicated 
some  good  feeling  having  been  excited  in  their  minds, 

17th.  We  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Wesle}^n  Missionary 
Society,  which  was  conducted  with  more  simplicity  than 
many  meetings  of  this  kind.  No  unnecessary  resolutions 
were  proposed,  except  one  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  who 
was  a  pious  gentleman  from  India ;  and  the  speakers  addressed 
the  meeting  without  formality.  Our  place  on  this  occasion,^ 
appeared  to  be,  to  acknowledge  freely,  that,  on  account  of  th^H 
views  entertained  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  respecting  the 
inoompatibilitity  of  ritual  observances  with  the  spirit  of  tlie 
Gospel,  and  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  immediate  teach- 
ing and  putting  forth  of  Christ  in  the  w^ork  of  the  ministry, 
they  could  not  unite  in  promoting  the  missionary  labours  of 
persons  of  different  views  from  themselves,  in  the  way  that 
such  persons,  though  of  different  communities,  often  united 
one  with  another ;  we  stated  that,  nevertheless.  Friends  re- 
joiced in  the  spread  of  Christian  principles,  by  whomsoever 
inculcated,  and  desired  the  divine  blessing  upon  all  who  loved 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity;  that  they  had  their  own  place 
the  field  of  Gospel  labour,  and  had  constantly  had,  from  thd 
fouiidation  of  the  Society,  many  ministers  travelling  abroad^'' 
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after  the  apc»stolic  manner;  men  often  being  absent  from 
Aeir  families  during  a  large  part  of  their  lives^  and  women 
also  leaTing  their  homes  on  Gospel  errands ;  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  their  husbands^  like  Priscilla  with  Aqnilla^  and 
sometimes  alone,  like  Pbcebe ;  and  that  the  Society  always 
freely  bore  the  eaqsenses  attendant  on  such  labours, 

16th*  I  received  intelligence  of  the  sudden  death  of  my 
bdcnred  mother^  Mary  Backhouse*  This  bereavement  I  felt 
keenly,  not  only  on  my  own  account,  but  on  account  of  my 
dear  ^mily^  to  whom  the  company  of  such  a  parent  was  very 
precious.  There  was  much,  however,  in  this  bereavement  to 
caJl  for  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Him  who 
doetJi  all  things  well.  My  valued  parent  possessed  in  an  em- 
inent  degree,  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit;  she 
yielded  to  the  visitations  of  divine  grace  in  early  life,  and 
was  thereby  made  useful  in  her  day ;  she  was  graciously  sus- 
tained through  much  bodily  suffering  and  many  trials ;  divine 
love  and  mercy  supported  lier  in  her  dechning  years ;  and 
in  the  end,  we  had  no  doubt,  she  was  removed  to  the  king- 
dom of  everlasting  rest  and  peace,  with  her  God  and  Saviour. 
23rd.     The  day  was  very  cold.     Snow  fell  in  the  night  on 

I  the  tops  of  the  distant  mountains,  which  had  been  clear  for 
time  pajgt, — I  received  notice  of  a  small  box  of  books 

[having  arrived  for  me  by  a  vessel  now  in  tlie  bay. 

'iSth,     Accompanied  by  Daniel  Steadman,  a  resident  in 

[Cape  Town^  who  rendered  us  many  kind  services,  I  went  on 
board  the  Hamilton  Ross,  and  obtained  the  box  of  books. 
The  master,  George  Robb,  declined  accepting  anything  for 

I  their  freight,  saying,  he  counted  it  a  privilege  to  bring  them 

rout  in  promotion  of  a  good  cause :  he  mentioned  having  been 
present  at  the  first  meeting  we  held  in  the  Old  Court  House, 
ia  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  when  we  were  associated  with 
mr  dear  friends  Daniel  and  Charles  Wheeler. 

S6tb*  We  concluded  the  preparations  for  our  journey; 
oar  wagon  required  an  outfit  like  a  little  ship.  In  addition 
to  the  things  needful  for  our  own  accommodation,  we  sup- 
I^ed  ourselves  with  a  quantity  of  books  and  tracts,  for  dis- 

Itribtition^  both  in  English  and  Dutch,  and  sent  a  further 

i  qwitity  to  meet  us  at  Port  Elii^bcth. 
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27th.  We  took  leave  of  several  persons  from  whom  we 
had  received  great  kindness,  and  set  out  on  our  journey. 
Passing  near  the  village  of  Ronde-bosch,  we  crossed  a  flat, 
sandy  heath,  to  the  Zwarte  Rivier,  Black  River,  where  we 
**  out-spanned/'  that  is,  unyoked  the  oxen*  They  were 
allowed  to  feed  upon  the  waste  till  sunset,  when  they  were 
driven  into  a  neighbouring  kraal,  or  stock-yard,  to  prevent 
their  straying  upon  cultivated  lands.  Being  near  to  Cape 
Town,  a  charge  was  made  for  their  accommodation;  but 
when  such  accommodation  was  afterwards  needed,  it  was 
granted  free  of  cost,  m 

Many  pretty  flowers  decked  this  portion  of  the  Cape  Flats* 
Among  them  were  a  pink  IVatsonw,  resembling  a  Corn-flag, 
a  yellow,  Iris-like  Moraea^  an  orange  Gazaniaf  and  a  few 
pink,  and  white  Mesemhyanthemuni^^  somewhat  of  tlie  form 
of  Marigolds, — Our  wagon  was  about  thirteen  feet  long  and 
four  broad ;  it  was  covered  with  a  tilt,  formed  of  bent  sticks^ 
crossed  lengthwise  by  split  bamboos,  over  which  was  laid  a 
mat  of  slender  rushes ;  over  the  mat  a  painted  canvass  was 
placed,  and  outside  the  painted  canvass,  a  sailcloth,  which 
formed  also  a  curtain  at  each  end.  The  driver,  and  occasion- 
ally, the  man  who  led  the  cattle,  occupied  the  front  seat,  and 
George  W.  Walker  and  myself  an  inner  one.  The  inside  was 
fitted  up  \i^th  boxes,  over  which  our  beds  were  laid  in  the 
daytime  ;  mine  was  pulled  forward  at  night,  upon  some  loose 
hoards,  provided  for  the  purpose,  so  that  my  feet  projected 
over  the  driving  seat,  within  the  enclosure  of  the  front  cur- 
tain ;  this  was  stretched  like  a  tent,  over  a  projecting  foot- 
board, formed  by  an  extension  of  the  floor  of  the  wagon.  The 
bedding  of  our  men  was  carried  in  an  oil-cloth  bag,  on  the  top 
of  a  box,  fixed  behind  the  after  curtain.  The  men  slept  on  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  the  wagon,  Undenieath  the  wagon,  two 
water-casks,  two  spades,  and  a  tar-bucket  were  fixed ;  and 
below  the  after  part,  there  was  a  thing  called  a  **  trap,**  Rtep  ; 
it  was  Uke  a  hurdle,  and  had  kettles  and  cooking-pots  fastened 
upon  it.  When  the  wagon  is  entered  from  behind,  this 
appendage  is  used  as  a  step,  ITie  accompanying  etching 
represents  an  African  wagon,  and  travelling  equipage,  with 
herds  of  Spring-boks,  a3  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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28th*  We  condnued  our  route  till  noon,  when  we  stopped 
mt  Jakhals  Fontein,  Jackals  Fountain^  near  some  low  sand- 
hills^ to  allow  our  herdsman  to  bring  up  the  loose  cattle, 
which  had  run  fi?om  him  toward  the  Zoute  Rivier,  where 
they  had  previously  been  feeding  for  a  few  weeks.  In  the 
afternoon  they  strayed,  in  another  direction,  so  as  to  require 
three  men  to  go  after  them.  This  was  one  of  the  many 
little  exercises  of  patience,  such  as  often  occur  in  journeys  of 
this  kind,  in  an  open  country,  and  which  are  harassing  for  a 
few  days,  till  the  mind  becomes  inured  to  them.  A  fourth 
man  might  hare  prevented  the  cattle  straying,  but  we  had 
been  thrice  disappointed  of  such  a  one,  by  persons  of  colour 
whom  we  liad  engaged,  not  keeping  to  their  engagements, — 
Tlie  Cape  Flats  are  generally  sandy,  but  beds  of  impure 
limestone  occur  upon  them.  They  are  thinly  covered  with 
low  bushes  and  herbaceous  plants.  Various  species  of  Heath, 
Ericay  grow  upon  them ;  some  of  these  arc  very  beautiful, 
hut  they  do  not  cover  the  country  as  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land; most  of  them  are  thinly  scattered,  A  yellow,  fetid 
Coryeium,  and  several  fragrant  species  of  Salyriumy  plants  of 
the  Orchis  tribe,  were  abundant :  the  latter  were  green, 
white,  and  orange, 

29th.  We  travelled  over  sandy  flats,  intemipted  by  drifted 
ridges,  and  crossed  by  small  streams,  till  we  approached  Hot- 
tentots Holland,  w^here  the  land  became  firmer,  the  substra- 
tum being  a  more  clayey  sandstone.  We  outspanned  near 
the  village  of  Somerset.  Here  John  Edgar,  the  minister  of 
the  Dutch  Church,  kindly  lent  us  a  kraal  for  our  cattle,  and 
invited  us  to  lodge  at  his  house,  the  night  proving  stormy, 
with  much  thunder  and  lightning.  The  day  had  been  plea- 
sant. Early  in  the  morning,  there  was  a  pale,  but  large 
image  upon  the  fog,  resembling  a  rainbow.  A  Bonte  Yos, 
Spotted  Fox,  a  fine  animal  of  the  jackal  tribe,  crossed  our 
path  among  the  sand-hills  in  the  forenoon.  A  large  species 
of  beetle  was  busy  rolling  baUs  of  dung,  along  various  parts 
of  the  road*  The  perseverance  of  these  little  animals  is 
very  remarkable;  they  impel  the  balls  along  by  means  of 
their  hinder  legs,  their  fore-legs  being  in  contact  with  the 
ground*     One  of  the  beetles  often  mounts  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  ball  to  facilitate  the  rolling;  and  sometimes  several 
dispute  the  possession  of  this  treasure.  Several  other  wagons 
were  on  the  road ;  some  drawn  by  oxen,  others  by  horses*— 
The  place  where  we  stopped  was  near  a  spring,  such  as 
universally  denominated  a  Fountain,  in  this  country.  Some- 
times this  appellation  is  given  to  a  mere  pool*  Having 
noticed  Uiat  a  Watsonia  resembling  a  Com*-flag,  and  almos 
as  tail  as  a  Fox-glove,  grew  in  moist  places^  we  found  the 
water  by  going  to  a  place  where  the  finc^  deep-pink  flowera 
of  this  plant  rendered  it  conspicuous. 

SOth.  People  from  the  country,  attending  the  service 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  come  to  the  district  towns, 
chiefly  in  wagons ;  eleven  of  these  were  at  Somerset  to-^ay. 
In  the  congregations  the  men  sit  in  pews,  along  the  inside 
of  the  building,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  the 
women  on  chairs,  in  the  front  of  the  pulpit.  The  service 
consists  of  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  sermon,  pre* 
ceded  and  followed  by  singing  and  prayer.  In  the  midst  of 
the  service,  the  collection  is  frequently  gathered,  by  two  offi- 
cers quietly  reaching  round  little  bags,  at  the  ends  of  long 
wands.  The  bags  are  sometimes  of  velvet,  and  suspended  to 
silver  rims.^ — At  the  close  of  the  service,  the  company  with- 
drew  into  the  vestry,  where,  after  conferring  with  the  elders 
of  the  congregation,  the  minister  kindly  interpreted  what  I 
had  to  communicate  to  them. — After  dining  with  the  minis- 
ter and  his  wife,  who  were  both  natives  of  Scotland,  we  ac- 
companied the  Wesleyan  Missionary  from  Stellenbosch,  to  a 
little  congregation  of  our  fellow-men,  who  were  still  in  de- 
grading bondage. — Since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the 
Wesleyans  have  appropriated  a  few  acres  of  ground,  conti- 
guous to  their  chapel,  to  the  settlement  of  this  class  of  per- 
sons, as  small  cottagers,  with  a  view  of  improving  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  attending  to  their  religious  and  moral  culture* 

10th  mo*  1st  Somerset  is  a  village-like  town,  having  a 
few  neat  houses,  and  several  cottages  scattered  over  an  area 
of  about  a  mile.  The  place  of  worship  belonging  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  is  a  simple  building  without  a  steeple. 
Like  others  in  the  Colony*  its  walls  at  the  extremities  of  the 
roof,  are  of  a  figure  formed  by  several  curved  lines,  and 
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bell  18  mounted  in  a  plsdn,  double  column,  detached  from  the 

main   building. — ^At  Somerset  we  engaged  a  Hottentot^  aa 

herdsman  to  our  establishment,  which  was  now  furnished 

with  thirty-two  oxen,  a  cow  and  two  horses, — After  leaving  the 

Tillage  a  few  miles,  we  ascended  the  mountains  of  Hottentota 

Holland,  by  a  sloping  road,  called  Sir  Lowrys  Pass,  from 

having  been  formed  while  Sir   Galbraith  Lowry  Cole  was 

I  Governor  of  the  Colony,  to  avoid  the  dangerous  pass  called 

Hottentots  Holland  Kloof.    The  new  road  is  cut  out  of  the 

sandstone,  and  has  a  toll  upon  it*     Along  its  sides,  and  on 

the  top  of  the  mountain  there  are  many  beautiful  shrubs  and 

plants,  among  which,  the  most  striking  are  Proteas,  Heaths, 

f  Sverlastings,  Gladioluses,  Watsonias,  Ixias,  and  plants  of  the 

Orchis  tribe.    The  beautiful  Enca  Massonia  was  growing  on 

1  springy  hillock  by  the  side  of  the  road.     Seeing  it  reminded 

me  of  having  heard  of  one  of  the  early  collectors  of  plants 

in  this  country,  going  out  to  seek  it,  and  meeting  some  oxen 

with  a  wagon,  having  this  fine  Heath,  with  its  large,  waxy 

Uonoms,  of  red  and  green,  fastened  to  their  heads  to  drive 

off  the  flies.     We  outspanned  on  the  top  of  the  mountains, 

after  casting  a  lingering  look  upon  the  scenery  about  Cape 

Town  and  Simons  Bay,  not  expecting  to  see  it  again  for  a 

long  time*    In  the  afternoon  we  travelled  a  few  miles  further, 

and  finally  stopped  near  the  Palmite  Rivier,  for  the  night. 

We  passed  a  few  houses  and  two  shops  upon  the  road,  at 

vhich  we  left  tracts,     I  felt  particularly  comforted  in  having 

the  tract  now  entitled,  '*The  Way  of  Salvation  by  Jesus 

Christ,^'  to  distribute.   The  Dutch  version  of  it  enabled  us  to 

convey  the  *'  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,^^  to  many  to  whom  we 

were  in  language,  **  barbarians*" 
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.  EUm. —  Ocramuma,  — Ottrich.  —  Pied  Antelope.  —  Effect  of  SUong-driiik, — 
Greenhoa§c  Slirub«.— Water  Uyentjes.— Sabbath  in  the  Wi]den»c»». — Study- 
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2nd,  As  we  proceeded,  houses  were  thinly  scattered  over 
the  hilly  downs,  below  the  higher  mountains,  which   were 

of  rugged  sandstone.  The  extent  of  cultivated  ground  was 
smallj  and  without  fences.  The  lower  hills  were  also  sand* 
stone,  but  more  clayey.  At  this  season  they  were  covered 
with  herbage,  growing  up  among  a  great  variety  of  small 
shrubs,  that  form  a  permanent,  but  not  close  covering  to  the 
ground,  A  beautiful  Lizard,  and  a  small  Tortoise  attracted 
our  notice.  Near  a  place  caOed  Houw  Hoek,  Cut  Garner, 
contiguous  to  the  village  of  Houw,  some  Convicts  were  work- 
ing upon  the  road :  they  were  lodged  in  a  poor  hut,  but  said 
they  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  regard  to  victuals.  We 
outapanned  for  the  night  at  a  place  where  there  was  some 
muddy,  fresh  wat^r,  having  previously  passed  a  little  stream* 
let  by  the  road-side,  that  was  salt,  and  had  growing  on  its 
margin,  a  Samolm  and  two  species  of  Siatice^  plants  generally 
found  near  the  sea.  Tlie  pools  of  fresh  water  in  this  part  of 
the  countiy,  are  covered  with  Aponageton  dhflachyon^  a  plant 
resembling  the  Floating  Pond-weed,  but  having  fragrant, 
white  flowers. 

3rd.     We  reached  Caledon,  after  travelling  over  a  more 
undulating  country,  bounded  by  mountains,  and  clothed  with 


short,  green  herbage.  We  outspanjied  half-a-mile  from  the 
town,  near  a  rivulet,  on  the  borders  of  which  many  nests  of 
a  species  of  Weaver-bird^  Phceus  caperms^  called  here  Kaffir 
Vink,  Coffer  Flnch^  with  golden  and  olive-brown  plumage, 
were  depending  from  the  extremities  of  tall  bushes  of  Psora- 
ha  apkylla^  a  shrub  resembling  the  Broom,  but  bearing  blue 
flowers.  The  margins  of  this  stream  were  ornamented  by  a 
species  of  Tritoma  bearing  a  dense  spike  of  tubular  flowers, 
opening  red  and  becoming  yellow,  on  a  stem  four  feet  high, 
rising  among  broad,  grassy  leaves. — Caledon  has  two  or  three 
streets  of  detached,  white  houses,  and  like  the  other  towns 
of  the  Colony,  it  has  a  place  of  worship  belonging  the  Reform- 
ed Dutch  Church  similar  to  the  one  described  at  Somerset* 
A  clear  stream  runs  through  the  town*  Here  we  were  kindly 
received  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Turpin,  professing  with 
the  Wesleyans,  on  whose  premises  we  held  a  meeting  with  a 
considerable  number  of  people  in  the  evening.  Many  of 
them  were  Dutch,  and  as  we  had  not  an  efficient  interpreter, 
we  could  only  express  our  christian  interest  for  them  by 
reading  the  version  of  the  tract  on  salvation,  in  their  owtj 
language.  G,  W,  Walker  extended  some  religious  counsel  to 
those  who  coidd  understand  English.  Though  the  oppor- 
tunity bore  more  of  the  character  of  religious  teaching  than 
of  worship,  yet  there  was  a  satisfaction  in  having  done  what 
we  could  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  under  the  feeling 
of  christian  interest  on  their  behalf, 
^^  4th.  There  was  a  fine  Lunar  Ilainbow  last  evening.  This 
^^benomenon  is  much  more  frequently  seen  in  the  Southern 
^Hlemisphere  than  in  England.  Rain  fell  heavily  to-day. 
^H  5th.  We  accompanied  the  district  surgeon  in  a  visit  to 
ft  vdlage  twenty-two  miles  from  Caledon,  called  Hemel  en 
Aarde,  Heaven  and  Earthy  devoted  by  the  Government  to 
the  use  of  lepers.  The  road  lies  across  a  rough  range  of 
sandstone  mountains,  one  of  the  highest  points  of  which, 
called  Babylons  Tower,  may  be  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  lower  hills  on  both  sides  of  this  range  are  covered,  at 
tliis  season,  with  green  herbage,  and  decorated  with  various 
upecies  of  Erica^  Protean  and  HeHchnjsum.  The  flowers  of 
oae  species  of  Prolea  formed  a  head  as  large  as  an  Artichokei 
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the  large  scalea  thut  enclosed  them  were  of  a  beautiful  pink 
colour*    Here  we  saw  several  Riet-boks,  Redunca  Ekotragm; 
this  elegant  animal  is  of  the  Antelope  tribe,  and  about  the  siza^ 
of  a  Fallow-Deer.    The  leper  institution  was,  at  this  tlm 
superintended  by  an  elderly  couple  of  Moravians.    It  is  not  fi 
from  the  sea,  and  the  cold  winds  are  trying  to  the  patients,  whrf 
arc  chiefly  Hottentots,  and  unaccustomed  to  cleanliness  or 
to  much  accommodation.     The  disease  with  which  they 
affected,  destroys  the  fingers  and  toes,  which  drop  off  wii 
out  pain.     The  patients  frequently  die  of  pulmonary  affec 
tions ;  a  few  of  them  are  old,  and  have  been  here  a  long 
time,  but  on  an  average  they  only  live  four  years  after  re- 
moval to  this  place.     This  species  of  leprosy  is  not  considered 
contagious,  but  it  is  hereditary*    One  old  woman  held  up  the 
stumps  of  her  hands  and  said  in  Dutch,  "  It  is  the  liord^i 
doing,  and  1  am  content,  ** 

Altogether,  the  place  presented  a  forlorn  aspect.  The 
buildings,  consisting  of  the  mission-house,  chapel,  hospital, 
and  a  number  of  huts,  were  in  a  dilapidated  condition  \  it  was 
about  their  cleaning  time,  and  they  had  not  been  whitewashed 
for  nearly  a  year.  The  patients  were  about  eighty  in  number. 
Their  pious  pastor  compared  his  allotment  to  being  in  the 
Isle  of  Patmos  ;  and  his  situation  appeared  to  require  mnch 
exercise  of  faith  and  patience.  We  were  present  at  the  even- 
ing devotions,  when  the  patients  sung  a  Dutch  hymn.  I 
afterwards  addressed  them  tlirough  the  medium  of  their  pas- 
tor, who,  after  G.  W,  Walker  had  prayed,  informed  them  of 
the  nature  of  his  petitions  on  their  behalf. 

6th.  After  taking  a  cup  of  coffee  with  the  Missionary, 
rode  to  the  house  of  a  Dutch  settler,  who  hospitably  supplied 
us  with  an  ample  breakfast,  and  whose  pious  wife  and  several 
of  the  family  were  setting  out  for  Caledon,  to  attend  the 
*^  Nacht  maal,  "  Night  Meal,  or  what  is  termed  ^^  The  Lord's 
Supper."  This  ceremony  occurs  quarterly  in  the  Dutch 
Church,  and  is  preceded  by  a  preparatory  sermon.^ — After 
visiting  our  wagon,  we  walked  to  the  Caledon  Hot  Baths. 
They  are  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  sandstone  ridge,  close 
to  a  bed  of  iron-stone,  probably  a  basaltic  vein,  making  way 
for  the  water  to  rise  from  a  great  depth*    The  temperatog 
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of  Ihe  dififercnt  springs  is  95*^  to  117*^-  On  this  sandstone 
ridge,  I  first  saw  an  aloe  growing  wild.  A  large,  brown  and 
yellow  snake  Bucephalus  capensisy  was  lying  on  the  road,  near 
the  bath.  It  got  away  while  I  was  cutting  a  stick,  intending 
its  dcstraction.  It  was  of  the  kind  known  in  the  colony  by 
the  name  of  Boomslang,  Tree  s^nuke ;  it  might  be  about  five 
feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  my  arm.  This  snake  is  not  very 
renomous ;  it  is  generally  found  in  trees,  where  it  catches 
birds. — The  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Baths  told  us,  that 
ihe  was  glad  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  because  it 
would  clear  her  of  much  responsibility  in  regard  to  their 
children.  She  appeared  to  appreciate  the  sentiments  con- 
tained  in  our  tracts,  and  in  the  Huis  Moeder,  tlie  Dutch 
Tersion  of  the  Mother  at  Home,  \i4th  which  we  had  furnished 
her. 

7th.  About  fifty  of  the  WBgons  of  the  neighbouring  boors 
or  farmers,  were  in  the  village,  sorae  of  them  having  come 
nearly  a  hundred  miles,  bringing  families  to  attend  the  Nacht- 
loaal.  Several  of  the  young  people  came  on  horseback. 
While  the  white  professors  of  Christianity  were  thus  em- 
ployed, many  of  their  apprentices  and  other  coloured  servants 
were  playing  at  marbles,  or  amusing  themselves  in  other 
ways.  The  prejudices  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  hold  their  feUow-roen  of  a  darker  skin  in  bondage,  were 
yet  too  strong,  in  many  places,  to  admit  them  to  join  with 
themselves  in  public  worship.  After  the  service,  there 
was  considerable  trafficking  among  the  people;  and  the 
Isngoage  of  some  of  them  to  their  servants  evidenced  that 
lel^gioii  had  but  a  small  degree  of  influence  over  them, — 
Bnnging  a  large  proportion  of  the  \*idely  scattered  inhabi- 
tants of  the  extensive  districts  together,  four  times  a  year, 
Im  had  a  good  effect  in  preserving  them,  in  some  measure^ 
firom  sinking  in  the  scale  of  civilization ;  and  when  their 
ministers  have  lieen  men  of  piety,  many  of  the  people  have 
been  stirred  up,  availingly  to  seek  the  Lord,  But  in  the  Re- 
fbrmed  Dutch  Church  in  this  Colony,  there  are  to  be  found, 
as  b  other  countries,  in  **  the  religions  by  law  established,  *' 
inmtstcrs  who  evidently  have  not  learned  that  which  they  are 
minted  to  teach. 
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8th,  After  some  fruitless  attempts  to  purchase  horses,  in 
which  a  disposition  to  lie  and  overreach  was  strongly  shown 
by  those  who  had  them  to  sell,  we  borrowed  one,  and  hired 
another  for  2s.  3d.  a  day ;  and  accompanied  by  a  youthful 
son  of  our  Wesleyan  friends,  we  proceeded  to  the  Moravian 
Missionary  EBtablishment,  at  Genadendal,  Grace  Valley, 
The  road  lay  across  a  low  part  of  a  range  of  sandstone  moun- 
tains, gay  with  proteaccous  shrubs  and  Hdichry^uin  proltfe- 
rum,  ITiis  was  succeeded  by  low  hills,  clothed  witli  herba- 
ceous and  BufFruticose  plants,  and  a  little  grass,  common 
features  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  having  patches  of  cultivated 
ground  without  fences,  and  houses  at  distant  intervals.  We 
rested  a  short  time  at  the  house  of  a  boor,  but  as  dinner^ 
time  was  over,  and  we  did  not  understand  that  the  hospitality 
of  the  country  required  persons  to  ask  for  what  they  wanted, 
we  only  obtained  a  drink  of  water*  Soon  after  crossing  the 
Zonder-einde,  fflthout-endj,  a  considerable  river,  by  a  wooden 
horse-bridge,  we  reached  Genadendal,  and  went  to  a  lodging- 
house  kept  by  a  Hottentot  family,  where  we  found  refresh- 
ment, forage  for  our  horses,  and  separate,  clean  beds. — We 
called  at  the  neat  cottage  of  the  Moravian  bishop,  Hans  P. 
Halbeck,  by  whom  we  were  received  with  christian  kind- 
ness, and  at  the  first  meal-time,  introduced  to  tlie  other 
missionfvries  and  their  families,  all  of  whom  mess  at  one 
table,  to  which  we  also  were  invited  during  our  stay.  The 
meals  are  coffee  at  half-past  five,  breakfast  at  eight,  dinner  at 
twelve,  tea  at  two,  and  supper  at  seven- — H.  P.  Halbeck  was 
a  plain,  simple-hearted  Christian,  who  visited  the  sick,  and 
took  his  turn  in  the  school-inst ruction  of  ten  Hottentot 
youths,  given  up  by  their  parents  to  the  entire  charge  of  the 
missionaries,  in  an  institution  supported  by  the  munificence 
of  a  German  prince,  for  training  twelve  pupils  for  teachers. 
This  institution  was  in  some  measure  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  promising  young  Hottentot»  who,  as  an  orphan 
diiUt  waa  taken  charge  of  by  H,  P.  Halbeck.— The  inter- 
■MDil  of  an  in&nt  occurring  this  evening,  the  usual  devo- 
tiond  cxcrcisea  were  superseded.  At  the  burial  the  men 
itea4  m.  a  Um  on  one  side,  at  a  distance  from  the  grave  the 
and  the  women  on  the  other.    The  sexes 
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ut  separated  in  all  their  public  devotional  exercises.  The 
public  meals  reminded  me  greatly  of  those  in  the  school  be- 
longing the  Societj^  of  Friends  at  Ackworthj  in  Yorkshire ; 
and  a  measure  of  the  same  kind  of  solemnity  attended  the 
lecognition  of  temporal  blessings  at  meal-times^  that  is  often 
felt  there ;  here,  this  recog^iition  was  accompanied  by  singing, 
irhich,  in  my  apprehenslonj  by  no  means  tended  to  prolong 
or  to  deepen  the  sweet  sense  uf  divine  overshadowing, 

9th,  The  mission  at  Genadendal^  is  the  oldest  in  South 
Africa;  it  was  attempted  in  1737,  but  abandoned  in  1744, 
from  the  unchristian  interference  of  the  clergy  of  the  Dutch 

ratablished  Church  and  the  Government :  it  was  renewed  in 
793,  and  since  that  period,  it  has  been  regularly  maintained. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  were  seven  married  mission- 
aries with  their  wives,  and  an  aged  widow  at  this  station*   The 
number  of  inhabitants  was  1,500.     Children  in  the  infant 
school  150,  in  the  girls*  school  130,  in  the  boys*  school  120, 
in  the  adult  school  169,  and  in  the  school  of  industry,  girls 
24,     The  village  contained  tlie   Mission   Houses  and  work- 
bops,  and  about  260  neatly  thatched  cottages,  of  unburnt 
"^brick,  or  mud  and  gravel,  which  stand  well  in  thb  mild  cli- 
mate.    It  is  prettily  situated,  in  a  cove  among  mountains, 
from  which  several  streamlets  descend,  that  fertilize  the  gar- 
dens and  other  grounds.     One  of  these  streamlets  turns  a 
com  mill,  of  two  pair  of  stones,  a  bark-mill,  &c.  and  is  never 
dry.     Trees  grow  rapidly  here.     An  oak-beam,  2  feet  in 
diameter,  forming  the  axle  of  the  water-wheel  of  the  bark- 
mill,  was  from  a  tree  of  only  twenty  years  old !     There  are 
loanj  fine  oaks  with  seats  fixed  imder  them,  in  the  part  of 
the  village  in  which  the  missionaries  reside.     Vines  were 
trained  in  front  of  many  of  the  humble  dwellings  of  the 
Hottentots  and  over  trellises  projecting  from  the  roofs,  and 
^Fig-trees  were  gro^Hng  in  their  gardens,  along  with  other 
Hb^it-trees ;    here   the  poor  and  oppressed  having  found  a 
■lefoge  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  were  literally  sitting 
^  under  their  own  vines,  and  their  own  fig-trees,  none  making 
them  afraid^ 

This  morning,  when  we  were  looking  at  some  horses  be- 
longing to  an  old  Hottentot,  with  a  view  to  purchase  one,  a 
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Diidsm&D,  firom  Caledon,  said  to  the  old  man,  ^'  Ask  plenty- 
far  tfe  horse ;  they  are  English,  and  you  can  get  your  own 
price."  *  The  Hottentot  replied,  ^^  How  can  I  aak  the  gentle- 
man  more  for  the  horse  than  he  is  worth  ^''^ — Under  Ike 
jnHnmifr  of  christian  principle^  the  character  of  the  Hottenla^ 
hm  beooime  raised.  He  works  in  his  garden^  or  at  ! 
cAef  mrml  occupation ;  he  is  the  efficient  carpenter,  btiUder, 
naith^  cutler,  tanner,  shoemaker,  teacher,  &c.  In  harvest^^ 
be  liires  himself  to  Uie  neighbouring  boors^  and  having  learned 
sonelhing  of  the  relative  value  of  money  and  labour,  he 
takiB  eere  to  have  suitable  wages  for  his  work* — Indian  com, 
olM  in  this  country  Mecles^  and  Dwarf  Kidney-beans  are 
the  chief  produce  of  the  gardens ;  the  latter  are  the  chief 
■"^■talile  enbaistence  of  the  Coloured  People.  AIlotraeiitai,^M 
«f  ludin  sold  to  such  persons  at  Genadendal  as  are  allowedi;^^ 
i»  aallle  on  the  property  of  the  Institution ;  but  conditionaQy^  j 
ihai^  in  cue  the  proprietor  leave^  he  shall  sell  only  to  resk*  ^m 
lifiitiiecaoiis*  None  are  expelled  from  the  pbce,  unless  they  ^| 
leave  irreckimably  vicious.  Occasionally,  expulsion  from 
ip  occurs,  but  much  forbearance  is  used  to- 
>  and  they  are  restored  on  proper  evidence 
There  are  at  present  about  a  score  who  have 
mnd  are  not  yet  restored.  They  are  said  to 
le  in  mind  in  their  present  ^tuation;  this 
1,  where  persons  are  sensible  of  having  for- 
christian  privileges.  —  At  the  close  of  the 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  me  to  express 
of  my  mind,  on  behalf  of  the  numerous  assembly. 
L  interpreted  on  the  occasion,  mth  great  facihty 
k'—Meny  of  tlie  neighbouring  boors  attend  pub- 
aa  first^lays* 

;  a  cup  of  coffee  with  the  mission  family, 

^  imder  a  feeling  of  much  love  and  cliris- 

round  tJic  end   of  a  low  range  of 

little  Saxony,  the  residence  of  Major 

}tk  Une  lur  breakfast;    here  we  were  kindly 

.1  IcMI^  ride  in  the  forenoon,  over  open,  undu* 

lyslo  llout  Kloof,  IVoody  Valhy^  an 

rii^MtaHMlMBmvien  Hottentots,  who  have  purchased 
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famds,  and  live  independently  of  the  Missionaries,  We  arrived 
when  this  interesting,  little  group  were  dining  with  one  of 
their  nmnber,  on  his  birth-day,  and  joined  them  at  their 
repast.  This  was  the  first  time  of  our  being  guests  in  a  Hot- 
tentot family ;  and  we  esteemed  it  no  small  honour,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  become  the  guests  of  people  just 
rising  into  a  participation  in  civil  rights,  with  those  of  whiter 
nkiny  and  already  partaking  with  them  in  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel-  After  dinner,  the  little  company  assembled  in  a 
cottage,  kept  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Missionaries  who 
occamnaUy  visit  the  place,  and  serving  also  as  a  meetings 
;  but  e\^en  with  the  assistance  of  our  guide,  and  one 
the  Hottentots,  who  could  speak  a  little  Enghsh,  we 
eould  convey  to  them  in  words  but  little  of  what  we  felt. 
— From  Hout  Kloof  we  crossed  a  range  of  rugged  mountains, 
of  primitive  sandstone,  and  a  succession  of  low,  grassy  hills, 
to  Elim,  another  Moravian  Missionary  Station,  where  we 
met  a  kind  and  christian  welcome,  after  a  fatiguing  ride  of 
about  sixty  miles, — After  supper,  we  were  present  at  their 
evening  worship,  which  was  thinly  attended,  a  majority  of 
the  people  being  employed  in  recovering  goods  from  a  wreck 
on  Cape  L*  Aguilhas,  twenty  miles  distant.  This  kind  of 
service  is  said  occasionally  to  have  presented  too  strong  a 
temptation  for  the  honesty  of  some  of  them  to  resist.  We 
could  communicate  but  little  liere,  for  want  of  an  efficient 
interpreter,  but  in  the  company  of  the  mission-family,  we 
loaiiaged,  by  the  help  of  our  guide,  and  a  few  words  of 
English  on  their  part,  and  of  Dutch  on  ours,  to  make  each 
other  understand,  on  some  subjects,  among  which  were  the 
ecMnfort^  and  unity  of  spirit  we  felt  in  their  society,  Elim 
was  commenced  as  a  mission-station,  in  1B24*  It  is  on  the 
mme  plan  as  Genadendal,  but  more  regularly  built ;  the  cot- 
tages form  a  regular  street,  at  the  top  of  which  are  the  chapel 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  Missionaries.  The  plac^  is  very 
bare  of  trees,  but  young  planted  ones  are  fast  springing  up. 
Ir  is  well  suppUed  with  water,  and  has  about  400  inhabitants. 
There  are  fifty  pupils  in  the  infant-school,  and  about  ninety 
m  the  school  for  older  children. 
11th.     We  visited  the  garden,  in  which  there  are  good 
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Orange  and  Lemon-trees  and  Grape-vines  j  and  accompanied 
by  D.  Luttringhauser,  one  of  the  two  Missionaries  resident 
here,  we  called  at  several  of  the  cottages,  and  visited  the 
schools.  We  purchased  a  horse  for  fifty  rix-dollars,  or 
£S,  158.  and  took  leave  of  the  family  to  return  to  Caledon. 
On  a  sandstone  ridge,  which  we  crossed,  proteaceous  shrubs 
and  heaths  were  abundant.  Among  the  latter  were  some  oL 
the  beautiful  species,  with  jasmine-like  blossoms,  PelarffJU 
nium  ciiculutumy  one  of  the  original  stock  of  the  Geraniums 
of  English  greenhouses,  abounds,  in  shady  places  at  the  foot 
of  this  mountain.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  this  ridge  is 
undulating  downs,  covered  with  little  bushes,  interspersed 
with  a  variety  of  plants,  and  a  little  grass.  We  passed  a  few 
cx)ttages  and  some  larger  farming  establishments.  At  one  of 
the  latter  belonging  to  a  medical  gentleman  in  India,  we  were 
refreshed  wi-h  tea  and  bread-and-butter,  by  the  hospitality  of 
a  Scotchman  in  charge,  from  whom  we  obtained  oat-sheaves 
for  our  horses,  for  which  we  paid,  according  to  a  roraraon 
and  convenient  custom  in  this  countr)'.  We  reached  Caledon 
after  sun-set,  and  returned  to  our  wagon  to  lodge.  On  the 
open  country  toward  Cape  L'  Aguilhas  the  Ostrich,  Struthio 
Camelus,  and  the  Bonte-bok  or  Pied  Antelope,  Gazella  Py- 
garga^  are  atiU  met  with.  Both  are  common  far  into  the 
interior,  but  they  are  mm^  found  in  few  of  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  Colony,  The  Bonte-bok  is  nearly  four  feet  high,  and 
about  six  feet  in  extreme  length :  its  horns  are  fifteen  inches 
long,  black,  divergingly  erect,  very  stout  at  the  base,  and 
having  twelve  incomplete  rings.  The  ears  are  long  and 
reddish ;  the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  flanks,  deep  pur- 
ple-brown ;  the  back,  glazed,  bluish  lilac ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  legs,  belly,  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  a  large  patch  on  th 
croup,  white ;  the  tail  white,  with  a  tuft  of  black  hairs. 

12th.  When  ready  to  resume  our  journey,  the  Hottentot 
leader  of  our  oxen  was  missing,  and  being  unwilling  to  leave 
him,  we  deferred  setting  out*  In  the  evening  he  returned, 
saying  he  had  Iain  down  among  some  bushes  when  out  col- 
lecting the  cattle,  and  had  fallen  asleep*  This  was  the  eflFect 
of  strong  drink  given  him  by  some  mistaken  friends,  in  the 
town.    We  had  agreed  with  our  men,  that  they  should  be 
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liberally  supplied  mth  tea  and  coffee,  if  tliey  would  follow 
our  example,  and  abstain  from  strong  drink ;  and  we  now 
informed  this  man,  that  having  broken  hia  agreement,  we 
would  not  again  lose  time  by  waiting  for  him  under  such 
circumstances,^ — In  the  course  of  the  day  I  walked  to  the  top 
of  a  hill,  on  which  Helichrysum  proliferunij  a  beautiful, 
crimson  Everlasting,  was  growing  in  profusion  among  low 
rocks  of  ferruginous  sandstone*  Tlie  plants  were  about  the 
size  of  gooseberry  bushes,  covered  with  flowers,  and  as  fine 
as  I  ever  saw  them  when  highly  cultivated  in  an  English 
greenhouse.  This  is  not  generally  the  case  with  wild  shrubs  : 
they  are  broken  by  storms  and  cattle,  and  overgrown  one  by 
another  in  the  situations  where  they  grow  naturally,  but  when 
cultii^ted,  they  are  carefully  protected  from  injury. — At  din- 
ner we  partook  of  the  boiled  flower-stems  of  Aponogeton  di- 
iiachtfon^  which  were  very  palatable ;  they  are  called  in  the 
Colony  Water  Uyentjes,  fFater  Onions, 

13th.  We  travelled  about  twenty  rodes  toward  Zwellen- 
dam,  SwMingdamy  and  outspanned  in  a  soUtary^  hollow,  where 
there  was  a  little  water  in  the  course  of  a  rain-streamlet^  in 
the  margin  of  which,  there  were  species  of  Salicomia^  Siatice, 
and  other  plants  indicating  salt. 

14th.  We  "  rested  the  Sabbath-day  "  in  the  wilderness, 
in  a  style  somewhat  patriarchal;  sitting  under  a  tent-like 
appendage  to  our  wagon  while  reading  in  the  Dutch  version 
of  the  Scriptures  to  our  men,  and  taking  our  meals. — When 
in  Cape  Town,  we  took  lessons  in  the  Dutch  language^  so  as 
to  aoqaire  the  pronunciation;  and  by  daily  reading  in  the 
Scriptures  to  our  attendants,  whether  we  understood  what 
we  read  or  not,  we  made  progress.  By  reading  and  by 
bringing  Dutch  words  into  our  conversation  and  thoughts, 
and  frequently  referring  to  a  dictionary  and  grammar,  we 
aoon  acquired  the  language  sufliciently  to  do  without  inter- 
preters. In  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  I  often 
carried  a  dictionary,  grammar  and  Testament  in  my  pocket, 
and  used  them  in  walking  along  the  road,  near  the  wagon ; 
omsidering  the  encumbrance  little,  in  comparison  with  what 
1$  often  endured  cheerfully  for  mere  temporal  gratification.  It 
necessary,  however^  on  these  occasions^  not  to  be  too 
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abstracted,  to  see  the  ground  walked  upon,  lest  the  foot  should 
be  set  upon  a  serpent ;  venomous  snakes  of  various  kinds 
being  rather  numerous,^ — The  rest  of  tliis  day  was  grateful  to 
ourselves  and  helpful  to  our  cattle;  but  the  many  things 
necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  constant  watching  of  the  cattle  to  prevent 
their  straying,  somewhat  disturbed  its  tranquility.  From  an 
adjacent  hill  we  could  trace  the  windings  of  the  Zondereind< 
and  see  beyond  it,  a  range  of  steep  mountains,  having  wooi 
in  their  kloofs.  The  trees  of  these  woods  were  the  first 
had  seen  in  a  natiu^  state  since  leaving  the  neighbourhi 
of  Cape  Town,  Our  cattle  were  left  loose  during  the  nighi 
as  we  were  informed  that  they  would  be  safe  on  this  side 
river.  On  the  opposite  side,  wolves  were  said  to  be  numer- 
ous. The  Wolf  of  tlie  Cape  country  is  the  Hyena,  of  which 
two  species  are  found  in  the  Colony ;  Hyena  cromia. 
Spotted  Hyena,  sometimes  called  Berg  Wolf,  Mountain  U 
which  inhabits  the  country  generally,  and  Hyena  viUosi 
the  Straand  Wolf,  which  is  met  with  near  the  coast.  WTien 
prowling  for  small  animals,  the  Spotted  Hyenas  steal  on 
their  prey  witb  silent  tread,  but  when  aiming  at  larger  om 
they  howl  and  make  various  noises ;  but  they  dare  not  a1 
imless  the  animal  they  are  in  pursuit  of  runs ;  they  thi 
seize  it  behind.  This  animal,  as  well  as  the  Straand  Wol 
feeds  on  carrion ;  the  latter  also  eats  dead  fish  cast  up  by 
ocean ;  when  fish  or  carrion  is  scarce,  it  commits  depreda^ 
tions  upon  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  colonists.  It  is  re- 
ported to  be  remarkably  cunning,  and  to  retire  fer  from  the 
scene  of  its  depredations  to  elude  pursuit.  It  conceals  itsel 
during  the  day-time  in  the  mountains,  or  in  the  thick  busl 
large  patches  of  which  occur  in  the  sandy  districts  in  whii 
it  is  usuaUy  found.  Hyenas  are  not  generally  considen 
dangerous  to  liuman  beings,  but  persons  going  out  in  a  stal 
of  inebriety,  have  sometimes  been  missing,  and  dieir  destrui 
tion  has  been  attributed  to  these  animals. 

15th.     We  travelled  about  eighteen  miles,  along  a  level, 
slightly  undulating  country^   on  the  border  of  the  Zondi 
einde,  and  outspanned,  at  noon,  at  a  place  called  DrooglHinr 
Dry-iree*    One  of  our  men  callmg  at  a  house  to  pure! 
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hrefid  and  meat,  was  reluotlantly  supplied  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  latter,  after  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  wagon 
did  not  belong  to  Dr<  Philip.  The  people  loaded  this  good 
man,  who  is  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  colonists,  with 
opprobriousi  epithets ;  so  greatly  do  they  mismidentand  him 
and  their  own  real  interests.  Several  English  and  Scotch 
hmiljpit  have  purchased  estates  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
ftnd  IU1B  exerting  an  energy  upon  them,  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  former  proprietors,  several  of  whom  have  emigrated 
beyond  the  Colonial-boundary.  At  the  next  house  we  met 
a  wdcome  reception  from  a  Scotch  family,  who  readily  sup- 
plied our  wants,  and  gladly  accepted  a  few  tracts.  We  passed 
ceverml  other  farms  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  on  which 
there  were  crops  of  ripening  grain,  herds  of  horses  and  cattle, 
lad  flocks  of  sheep.  The  sheep  of  the  broad-tailed  breed,  are 
luge,  hairy^  and  of  various  colours.  A  few  goats  usually  go 
idth  the  sheep ;  the  goats  being  more  tractable  to  drive. 

16th.    Two  of  our  horses  that  were  fastened  to  the  wagon- 
wheel,   broke  loose  in  the  course   of  the  night;   but  they 
escaped  injury  from  a  Hyena,  the  traces  of  whose  feet  were 
visible  in  the  sand,  near  to  where  tliey  had  been  feeding. — 
In  the  coarse  of  the  day  we  passed  several  farms,  in  the  vale 
of  the  Zondereinde,  on  which  tJie  people  were  occupied  with 
their  harvest.    The  margins  of  this  river  are  choked,  in  many 
places,  with  a  remarkable  Rush,  Juncus  terrains,  called  in 
the  Colony,  "Palmit,  Palmetto'/'   it  has  broad,  keeled  and 
diarply  serrated  leaves,  and  a  stout  rootstock  or  tnmk,  which 
sometimes  attains  to  hve  or  six  feet  in  height,  and  a  foot  and  a 
lialf  in  circumference. — Leaving  the  river,  and  passing  the 
summit  of  a  range  of  dry  hUls,  we  outspanned  for  the  night, 
in  Hessequas  Kloof,  near  a  muddy  pool,  in  the  bed  of  a  rain- 
Ktream. 

17th.  The  cattle  strayed  to  windward  in  the  night,  hav- 
^g  smelt  some  fields  of  oats  in  that  direction.  They  were 
•oon  missed,  and  were  found  before  reaching  tlae  object  of 
thar  pursuit.  When  in  the  neiglibouriiood  of  cultivated 
pound,  they  are  generally  tied  up  at  night.  A  **  riem,*^  or 
tliong  of  raw  hide,  worked  ^ith  fat  till  it  becomes  pliant,  is 
,  round  the  base  of  their  horns,  and  made  fa^t  to  the 
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WRgon-wheels  or  to  the  *' trek-touw,"  the  drawing  pope,  to 
which  the  yokes  are  fastened,  which  is  made  of  several 
strands  of  the  prepared  hide  twisted  together* — In  the  fore- 
noon we  descended  to  the  hank  of  the  Breede  or  Broad  rirer, 
and  outspanned  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  near  the  house 
of  a  civil  Dutchman,  The  bank  of  the  river  was  shaded  by 
the  Weeping  Willow  of  the  Cape  Country,  Salix  Gariqriana, 
so  called  from  growing  along  the  banks  of  the  Gariep  or 
Great  Orange  River.  A  Cicindelaj  somewhat  resembling  C, 
hybridOf  but  distinct  from  that  species,  was  sporting  on  the 
sand-banks  by  the  water-side.  Some  species  of  Crassula, 
among  which  was  the  singular  C\  perfoUata^  the  old  leaves  of 
which  will  turn  round  upon  the  stem,  and  Cotyledon  orbia^ 
lata,  were  growing  among  dry  rocks,  at  this  place.^ — In  the 
afternoon  we  continued  our  journey  to  a  place  wliere  the 
river  is  crossed  by  a  flying  bridge,  or  punt.  The  latter  name 
is  cormpted  from  the  Dutch  word  Pond,  derived  from  the 
Latin,  Pons,  and  merely  signifies  a  bridge, — Here  the  loose 
cattle  were  driven  into  the  water,  across  which  they  swam 
in  a  line,  the  boldest  taking  the  lead.  Ten,  yoked  to  the 
wagon  drew  it  upon  the  punt ;  but  when  this  reached  the 
opposite  shore,  they,  with  four  others,  proved  unequal  to 
draw  the  wagon  up  the  «teep  bank.  The  hind-wliecls  re- 
mained jammed  against  the  punt,  which  was  fastened  to 
some  posts  with  chains,  to  keep  the  wagon  from  running 
back  into  the  river.  All  that  could  be  easily  removed,  was 
immediately  taken  out  of  the  wagon,  and  by  the  help  of  addi- 
tional yokes,  borrowed  from  the  ferryman,  six  more  oxen 
were  yoked,  making  tlie  whole  number  twenty.  With  this 
assistance,  the  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  we  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  wagon  outspanned  in  safety,  at  the 
top  of  the  bank, — Wc  had  not  rested  here  long,  before  we 
were  joined  by  the  wife  of  a  missionarj%  w*ith  a  wagon,  tak- 
ing stores  from  Cape  Town  to  the  interior*  In  this  lonely 
spot,  the  river,  which  has  many  rapids,  ghdes  through  a  deep 
glen,  one  side  of  which  is  woody^  and  the  other  rocky,  pre- 
cipitous, and  clothed  with  low  bushes,  and  a  species  of  Aloe. 
18th.  We  passed  through  Zwellendam,  making  purchases 
of  bread,  fkc*  in  the  town,  and  outspanned  a  mile  beyond  it 
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in  a  ^raasy  boUow  affording  water.    At  this  place,  we  weie 
^'  I  by  Harry  Rivers,  the  Civil  Commissioner,  and 

II  i.i^_..  ilubertson,  the  Minister  of  the  Dutch  Church,  who 
gave  m  a  hearty  welcome,  and  with  whom  we  returned  to 
the  town ;   we  became  the  guests  of  the  Civil  Commissioner, 
mme  of  whose  connexions  we  were  acquainted  with  in  Aua- 
Cniia. 
19th«     Zwellendam  is  a  long^  straggling  village,  of  pretty 
Jfcppeanuice,  with  neat,  white  houses,  some  in  English,  and 
othera  in  Dutch  style,  interspersed  with  trees  and  gardens, 
and  wntered  by  a  mountain-streamlet.     It  is  situated  in  the 
put  of  the  colony,  called  the  Gras  Veld,  Grass  fields  which 
is  hiUjT  and  verdant,  and  lies  between  the  Langebergen,  Long 
Jlountabis^  and  the  coast,    ^Fhe  land  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tiuns  is  fertile,  being  capable  of  irrigation,    but  that  nearer 
tbe  sea  suffers  much  from  drought.     A  few  years  ago,  a  re* 
narkable  revival  of  religion   took   place   here,   which   was 
ciicmhed  by  the  pious  labours  of  William  Robertson,  who 
Ilia  succeeded  in  a  considerable  measure,  in  convincing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  unreasonableness  and  undiristian  character 
of  the  prejudices  they  had  entertained  against  the  coloured 
people.^ — ^The  inliabitants  of  Zwellendam,  not  liking  to  haTO 
their  place-of-w^orship  used  for  a  school-house,  have  erected 
a  commodious  building  near   it,   called   an   Oefening-huis, 
Ejerdjtf-AoK^e,  in  which  a  school  for  white  and   coloured 
cltUdren,  is  kept,  and  meetings  for  religious  edification  are 
\itld  on  week-days.     When  the  meetings  are  appointed  for 
^e  Wliite  people,  the  Coloured  sit  behind,  and  when  for  the 
Coloumd,  the  White  sit  behind  thera  ;    hitlierto  they  have 
^'ot  hcen  prevailed  upon  to  mix.     Tliere  is  also  a  Govern- 
ment School  in  Zwellendam.     Such  an  institution  now  exists 
must  towns  of  the  Colony*     A  reading-room  has  also  been 
ned  here,  and  a  town-library ;    both  of  which  are  likely 
^  be  useful  in  this  part  of  Africa,  where  books  are  not  by 
means  plentiful.     The  librarian  is  a  Mantatec,  who  hav- 
teen  left,  when  a  child,  in  the  flight  of  an  invading  army, 
^  picked  up  in  the  Griqua  country,  by  George  Thompson, 
^^f  f'ape  Town.     Having  received  the  advantages  of  a  civilized 
5^^ucaiion,  he  is  as  competent  in  his  post,  as  if  he  had  been 
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**>^Ui%rttit. — ^MissioMriw'  witps- — Village.—  PopulatiotL —  Injii«tioe»— War,— 
Hlate  of  the  People. — Awakening. — Manufacture  of  MaU,^ — Orootvadcra  Bo«Gh. 
— Jookcrt  Fontein — Journey  to  Zoar.^Pelargonium  tricolor, — IJttle  Karroi)* 
-^FMd  Comet, — Doomboom  Acacia, — Periodical  Rivera,  —  rionta,— Rodc- 
Ikerg  Itoek  Fontein. — Zoax. — Treatment  of  Hottentots, — Meeting  at  Junkera 
FoQt^izu — Coloured  Feople.^BiTeradale, — Preaching  to  Hottentots, — Meet- 
i  tag. — Cotintjj. — Aloes, — Gaurits  River. — Dr,  Philip. — Moasel  Bai, — Inaect** 

HftOmo*  20th.  Accompanied  by  two  of  the  sons  of  Henry 
^Rlelni^  the  Missionary  of  the  London  Missiontiry  Society's 

I  station  at  Zuarbraak,  we  rode  to  that  place  in  the  afternoon* 
The  road  lay  over  grassy  countrj^;,  intersected  by  streams  from 
the  Langebergen,  Long  Momitains^  under  which  this  station 
is  situated*  Our  own  wagon  had  preceded  us^  and  here  we 
found  wagons  firom  two  Mission  Stations,  further  distant 
from  Cape  Town,  whither  the  wives  of  the  Missionaries  had 
lieen  to  make  purchases.  The  wives  of  Missionaries  often 
undertake  this  kind  of  arduous  service,  making  journeys  which 

^^  occupy  many  weeks,  and  extend  over  several  hundreds  of 
^Kmileii,  attended  only  by  a  few  of  their  children,  and  two  or 
^VtJiree  Hottentots,  to  drive  the  cattle  and  take  care  of  them, 
^r  TTie  Missionar)^  Station  at  Zuurbraak  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  etching,  tsdLen  from  a  sketch  made  upon  the 
spot  by  my  companion.  The  name  of  the  place  signifies 
Sour  Brake,  and  is  so  called  on  account  of  the  bushy  ground 

II  by  the  aide  of  the  river,  and  the  prevalence  of  sour  grass^ 
^H  which  characterizes  some  of  the  more  humid  African  pastures; 
^f  it  is  pleasantly  situated  between  a  range  of  mountains  and  a  tier 

of  lower  hills,  and  is  often  called  the  Caledon  Institution.  Ar- 
hoK^cent  Aloes,  and  a  variety  of  slirubs  grow  on  the  sides  of 
the  tower  hills.   A  considerable  stream,  bordered  with  bushes. 
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flows  through  the  valley  in  a  deep  bed,  and  into  this,  sonioH 
small  streamlets  descend  from  the  mountain ;    these  are  useo^ 
for  irrigation,  by  which  the  gardens  are  rendered  fertile.     A 
species  of  Clematis  was  running  over  some  of  the  buslies  by 
the  stream.    The  mission-house,  chapel,  and  school-house  ar 
tolerably  good  buildings;  they,  as  well  as  two  or  three  cottage 
are  whitewashed,  and  have  a  neat  appearance.     At  this  tiin 
a  street  of  considerable  length  was   laid  out ;  along  it  a  fei 
Hottentots  had  erected  houses,  and  others  were  in  prog 
or  left  half  built,  and  tliere  were  many  scattered  hovels 
sticks,   reeds  and    mud,  in  which    Hottentot   faniiUes   wi 
living.     About  850  Hottentots  resided  here,  half  of   whoB 
were  children.     Zuurbraak  is  the  site  of  a  native  kraal 
\Tllage  of  Hottentots,  from  which  they  had  never  been  driven"' 
when  the  London  Missionary  Society  took  them  under  ita 
ciire;   but  so  little  were  the  natural  rights  of  tliese  peopl^ 
r^arded,  that  under  one  of  the  English  Governors  of 
Cape  Colony,  it  was  taken  from  them,  and  was  not  tester 
till  application  was  made  to  tlie  Home  Government. 

2 1  St.     A  prayer-meeting  was  held  early,  and  the  people^ 
assembled  jigain  in  the  chapel,  at  nine  o'clock.     After  they 
had  sung  and  prayed,  we    addressed  them  at  considerable 
length,  through  the  medium  of  Henry  Helm.     Several  of  thu 
Hottentots  were  members  of  the  church,  but  their  pastor  said 
he  was  much  better  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  piety  of  son 
of  the  women,  than  with  tlmt  of  the   generality  of  the  men? 
Tlie  latter  are  much  exposed  to  temptation  when  they  go  out 
to  sheep-sl tearing,  han^est,  Sec,     Their  tendency  to  drunken- 
ness, which  was  proverbial,  was  increased  by  several  haAnng 
been  taken  as  soldiers  to  the  CafFre  war,  and  fiiniished  with 
spirit-rations ;  some  of  the  men   had  not  at  this  period 
turned  to  their  wives  and  families. 

War  has  shown  its  diabolical  character  in  Southern  Afric 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Europeans  have  pr 
yoked  the  natives  of  one  part  of  the  country  to  hostilities j 
tliey  have  tlien  constrained  those  of  another  part  of  the  same 
country  to  fight  against  their  neighbours  ;  and  they  have 
demoralized  those  they  have  taken  as  soldiers,  by  giving  them 
strong  drink. — O!  that  men  would  remember  that  Uie  antben 
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^^Bt^^  by  angels  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  "  Glory  to  God,  in 

^BEic  highest ;  on  earth  peace^  good-will  to  men ;  ^*  that  they 

^K^ould  understand  that  this  is  the  unalterable  character  of 

^^^e  Gospel ;    and  that  neither  war  nor  anything  else  that 

'  ^bx^eords  not  with  this  antliem,  has  any  legitimate  claim  to  the 

saame  of  Christian,     All  systems  of  human  expediency,  op- 

'    jposed  to  this  Gospel  character,  are  but  the  ebullitions  of 

^sjnbelief ;  they  violate  the  great  principles  of  love,  justice, 

waui  truth,  which  Christ  has  laid  doi^Ti  for  the  rule  of  Imman 

metions,  and  practically  demonstrate,  that  those  who  adopt 

tivem,  think  themselves  wiser  than  God, 

PAn  adult-schoolj  of  a  large  number  of  Hottentots,  is  held 
in  the  chapel  at  Zuurbraak,  on  First-day  afternoons,  which 
several  of  the  older  people  persevere  in  attending,  for  exam- 
ple's sake,  notwithstanding  they  make  slow  progress.  About 
the  same  time  a  school  is  also  held  for  the  catechetical  in- 
struction of  the  children.  In  the  evening  the  congregation 
again  assembler  for  devotional  exercises,  but  in  smaller  num- 
bers than  in  the  morning.  This  evening  the  reading,  singing, 
and  prayer,  with  an  address  by  H<  Helm,  took  place  as  usual; 
and  subsequently  I  spoke  to  them  on  the  importance  of  re- 
membering that  "God  is  a  Spiritj  and  they  that  worship 
lim  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth;"  lest,  in  the 
outward  acts  of  devotion  they  should  be  found  only  drawing 
near  to  him  with  their  mouths,  and  honouring  him  with  their 
Hps,  while  their  hearts  were  far  from  him.  This,  there  was 
reason  to  fear,  was  the  case  with  many  of  these  people,  never- 
theless some  of  them  knew  the  Lord ;  and  a  measure  of  the 
comforting  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  felt,  in 
sitting  with  them,  A  few  of  the  neighbouring  boors  attended 
the  chapel  here  in  the  afternoon.     The  day  was  very  hot. 

22nd.  We  visited  a  school  conducted  by  Daniel  Helm,  a 
son  of  the  Missionary :  it  was  on  the  system  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  was  in  a  very  satisfactory 
state.  The  pupils  were  about  140  of  both  sexes.  An  infant- 
school  was  conducted  here  by  D.  Helm's  wife. — We  walked 
through  the  street  of  the  settlement,  and  entered  most  of  the 
cottages  of  the  Hottentots,  as  well  as  some  of  the  scattered 
hovels.     The  latter  were  poor  places  indeed  for  the  residence 
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of  koxnan  beings.  Some  of  the  cottages  were  neatly  white- 
wished  inside,  and  had  a  coloured  surbase  of  French  grey* 
The  material  uacd  for  colouring,  as  well  as  that  used  for 
whitewashing  is  clay,  found  on  the  Zuurbraak  property.  The 
walls  of  the  cottages  were  of  mud,  the  roofs  thatched  :  few 
of  the  cottages  had  chimneys :  the  fires  were  generally  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor;  the  inside  of  the  thatch  was  con- 
sequently black  with  smoke.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
settlement  were  very  poor,  and  some  were  old  and  decrepit, 
A  few  of  them  had  cattle  and  horses,  and  those  who  had 
finished  their  houses,  were  allowed  to  have  gardens.  Thcr« 
was  a  want  of  that  independence  and  energy  of  character 
among  the  people,  to  the  formation  of  which,  an  independent 
{KMsession  of  property  greatly  conduces.  The  kind-hearted 
Missionary  was  far  from  well  a^sfied  with  the  progress  of 
his  charge ;  but  the  people  WCTe  nevertlieless  evidently  raised 
considerably  above  the  degraded  state  in  which  they  formerly 
lived,  and  the  children  were  acquiring  valuable  instruction. 
Sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  in  time  past  to  the  school- 
instruction  of  the  Hottentots,  nor  to  teaching  them  useful, 
harulicnift  trades.  These  are  important  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
Gospel,  in  raising  the  people  out  of  a  state  of  degradation, 
and  enabling  them  to  obtain  a  reputable  subsistence.  Where 
persons  in  Africa  depend  solely  upon  their  cattle,  or  upon 
tlie  cultivation  of  the  ground,  they  are  liable  to  be  brought 
very  low,  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  seasons  of  drought.^ — 
In  tlie  evening  we  Imd  a  temperance  meeting,  in  which  we 
said  much  on  the  advantages  of  industry,  and  of  atten- 
tion to  comfort  and  order  in  houses^  gardens,  &c,  referring 
to  many  passages  in  the  Proverbs,  where  these  subjects  are 
brouglit  ujtdcr  notice* — Subsequently  to  our  visit  to  this  Sta- 
tion, an  extensive  awakening  took  place,  and  the  venerable, 
Wffid  Missionary  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  a  great  improvement 
UMng  th<»  people  under  his  charge.  An  improvement  in 
spMlml  things  led,  as  it  generally  does,  to  increased  energy 
ill  tmapoml  things,  so  that  those  who  gave  their  hearts  to 
tll9  Lwd  found  themselves  doubly  blessed. 

SSdl«    The  Hottrntiits  at  Zuurbraak,  and  at  many  other 
auiiotiira  matsj  tliat  are  in  use  for  various  purfKises 
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in  the  country^  and  are  sold  at  from  about  three  to  seven 
shillings  each.  They  are  formed  of  the  stems  of  a  species  of 
pg^;^rtiSf  a  rushy  plant,  found  in  marshy  ground  and  on  the 
borders  of  streams*  These  stems  are  strung  parallel  to  each 
otbcf  by  means  of  several  lines  of  cord,  fonned  from  the 
baik  of  a  species  of  Acacia,  by  chewing  and  twisting. — This 
maroing  we  purchased  one  of  these  mats  of  a  poor  woman,  for 
our  men  to  spread  their  beds  upon.  After  engaging  a  guide^ 
oamed  Izak  Goliath^  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

Our  route  lay  along  the  valley,  in  which  some  of  the  Hot- 
tentots were  busy  in  their  gardens,  and  in  which  we  passed  a 
few  farms  near  the  Grootvaders  Bosch,  Governors  Woody  a 
considerable  forest  running  up  the  kloofs  of  the  mountains^ 
We  dined  at  our  wagon,  and  took  tea  with  a  Scotch  family, 
in  which  we  found  some  thoughtful  people.  In  the  evening 
we  ascended  some  hiUs,  on  one  of  which  some  Crested  Aloes 
were ia  flower;  and  we  finally  rested  for  the  night  in  a  hol- 
low m  which  there  was  grass,  but  no  water. 

24th.  Wc  travelled  over  some  hilly  ground,  to  a  rivulet, 
where  our  cattle  drank,  near  a  farm-house.  Previous  to  reach- 
ing this  place  we  came  to  a  small  tree  or  two,  at  which  it 
WM  amusing  to  see  the  loose  cattle  stop  and  rub  themselves 
in  turns.  This  was  an  indulgence  they  had  seldom  enjoyed 
•iocc  leaving  Cape  ToiiVTi.  We  then  proceeded  along  the 
course  of  the  brook,  and  turned  a  few  miles  up  the  kloof  to 
Jonkers  Fontein,  Young  Gentl^mafis  Foujitcdny  where  we  were 
kindly  received  by  iVndres  P*  Van  Wyk,  to  whom  we  had  a 
letter  of  introduction.  Here  we  outspanned  our  wagon,  A, 
P.  Van  Wyk  allowing  our  cattle  to  browse  upon  his  land.  In 
the  affcemoon,  accompanied  by  our  Hottentot  guide,  we  set 
out  for  Zoar.  We  re-passed  a  few  small  farms,  at  which  we 
had  called  and  left  tracts  in  the  morning,  and  crossed  the 
Laagebergen,  which  are  of  primitive  sandstone.  North  of 
the  first  range  of  hills,  the  country  is  hilly  and  grassy,  and 
there  are  several  farms  on  a  smaU  river,  the  course  of  which  is 
broad  and  grown  up  with  Palmit.  We  ascended  the  second 
and  higher  tier,  through  a  pass  called  Platte  Kloof,  Fiat  Valley^ 
which  was  very  rugged*  In  making  a  short  cut  over  a  stony 
hill,  covered  with  low  bushes,  I  noticed,  in  blossom,  in  the 
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§tmmr  of  a  rock^  the  elegant  Pelargonium  irieolor^  Thia  was 
Be  recognizing  an  old^  forgotten  acquaintanoe,  of  a  pleasant 
dHracter :  for  the  existence  of  this  old,  but  elegant  and  deli* 
ale  inhabitant  of  English  green-houses  had  quite  passed 
frDm  my  mind^  till  scarcely  raised  above  the  stone  on  which 
k  grew,  a  large  cluster  of  its  pure-white  blossoms,  shaded 
iDlo  blackish  crimson,  met  my  eye,  in  this  inhospitable  re- 
piom^  and  revived  many  associations  in  connexion  with  the 
persons  under  whose  care  I  had  seen  it  cultivated.  The  scene 
from  the  top  of  the  Langebergen  was  novel  and  striking.  A 
vast  series  of  low  hills,  barren,  or  scantily  covered  with  small 
shrubs,  \^^as  presented  to  the  view.  These  hills  were  not  in 
continuous  ranges,  but  of  irregularly  roundish,  and  depressed, 
conical  figure,  extending  to  the  right  and  left,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  and  in  front,  to  the  foot  of  the  Zwartebei^n, 
Bhck  MoufifainSj  about  thirty  miles  distant ;  the  lower  hills 
of  the  Rhoode  bergen,  Red-mount  aim ^  were  seen  rising  in- 
distinctly between.  This  country  is  called  the  Little  Karroo, 
or  Kanneland ;  from  its  producing  a  bush  abounding  witli 
aoda,  called  Kannabosch,  Caroxylon  Sahola,  Among  its 
hilb,  at  a  distance,  we  descried  a  patch  of  green,  where  our 
guide  informed  us  we  should  lodge ;  thitlier  we  pursued  our 
way,  and  arrived  at  a  humble  dwelling  just  as  the  day  closed. 
Our  host  was  a  plain  Dutch  farmer,  with  a  rustic  family, 
living  in  a  way  that  afforded  little  of  what  an  Englishman 
would  call  comfort,  cultivating  a  few  acres  of  land,  upon  a 
httle  run  of  water,  and  holding  the  office  of  a  petty  magis- 
trate or  Field  Cornet,  on  a  salary  of  £15.  per  annum*  We 
W«r9  however  glad  of  the  shelter  of  his  house,  and  of  such 
tee  ttnd  accommodation  as  it  afforded.  By  the  help  of  our 
piide*  who  could  speak  a  little  English,  and  a  Scotch  builder, 
i|rlM>  happened  to  be  at  work  upon  the  premises,  and  could 
sMik  Dutch,  we  succeeded  tolerably  well  in  making  kno 
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W©  pursued  our  route  over  the  Little  Karroo.     In 
the  country  resembled  dried  salt-marshes,  and 
iMft  Wmrinlilfirt  with  a  shrubby,  whitish  Orach,   AiripleXj 
9k   %Mlq^    StMe&rmmp    Salt-wort,    Kannabosch^    and   various 
i  il  Mlt9tmkrfmtkeaimm*    We  crossed  some  dry,  sto: 
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viter-courses  overgrown  with  a  white-thomcd,  verdant  Acacia, 
Jcada  hebeclada  ?  the  Domboom,  ThoTn-treey  of  the  Colony, 
This  tree  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  general  sombre 
bue  of  the  vegetation  of  this  desert.    Tlie  periodical  rivers  of 
this  country  dry  up  in  summer,  or  become  reduced  to  a 
few  pooU,  but  they  often  swell  so  suddenly  from  rain,  that 
it  b  accounted  imsafe  to  outspan  wagons  very  near  them. 
Mmy  of  the  hills  of  the  Karroo  are  steep  and  rocky ;  they 
m  dayey  sandstone,  or  more  purely  argillaceous.      Two 
species  of  Haworthia,  small  plants  of  the  aloe  tribe,  wer 
growing  among   tlie  roots  of  some   of  the   bushes  of  tlic 
Karroo.    We  stopped  to  dine  at  a  place  where  there  were 
a  few  small  farms,   on    a  part  of  the  Klip  Rivier,  Stone 
Rker^  in  which  there  was  water.     In  a  kloof,  behind  one  of 
the  bouses,  a  large  Stapelia^  a  low  succulent  plant  with  a 
lUr-like  flower  of  considerable  size,  and  several  species  of 
Cotykdm  were  growing.    The  Cotyledons  have  thick^  sue- 
I        colcnt  leaves  and  stout,  soft  stems :  some  of  them  are  arbo- 
L       n^ent  shrubs  of  about  eight  feet  high :  they  are  called  in 
^B  the  Colony  Boter-booms,  BuUer-trees,  Two  handsome  climb- 
^P  lag  plants  of  the  Geranium  tribe,  Pelnrgonium  peUaium  and 
B  o^nkfinn,  were  growing  among  the  bushes  near  the  fountain; 
among  a  gi^Bat  variety  of  other  shrubs,  we  noticed  the  curious 
^^AUma  ctq^enst^^  bearing  large,  oblong,  red,  bladdery  fruit. 
^B    We  next  proceeded  to  Roodeberg   Hoek  Fontein,  Red- 
^^tamdai»<omer  Founiaiii,  a  place  where  there  are  three  pools 
^  rf  stagnant  water,  like  EngUsh  horse-ponds,  and  two  very 
poor  farms,  on  which  a  few  goats  and  horned  cattle  are  kept. 
The  Karroo  is  said  to  support  stock  of  tliis  kind  well  in 
mmon  seasons :  they  browse  upon  the  bushes,  and  upon 
thin  grass  that  springs  among  them  in  rainy  weather ; 
it  the  drought  had  continued  so  long,  that  several  huts 
forsaken,  and  the  stock  had  been  driven  away.     No 
Id  animals  of  any  kind  were  to  be  seen.     The  land  seemed 
inaken  through  thirst.      Before  reaching  the  Roodeberg, 
which  is  Red  Sandstone,  enclosing  boulders,  a  man  who  had 
Eccoropanied  us  from  our  lodging-place,  left  us:  he  took  ano- 
ther of  the  many  roads  which  cross  this  desert  country  in 
directions,  to  farms  situated  wherever  a  little  water 
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is  to  be  found. — Between  this  place  and  the  foot  of  the 
Zwartebergen^  Black  Mountaim^  we  came  at  no  water,  and 
the  day  was  intensely  hot ;  but  on  the  hills  there  was  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  Portulacaria  afroy  or  Spek-boom,  Fat- 
(reef  a  shrub  with  suctmlent  leaves  that  are  sUghtly  acid,  whicli 
supply  both  food  and  moisture  to  the  homed  cattle.  Many 
other  succulent  shrubs  of  this  inhospitable  country  are  also 
eaten  by  different  animals;  even  the  shoots  of  a  leafless  Eu* 
phorbia^  having  numerous  smooth  sterns^  the  thickness  of  a 
finger,  are  topped  by  the  sheep.  Some  of  the  hiUs,  which  are 
of  a  ferruginous  hue,  have  arborescent  Aloes  upon  them,  rising 
to  about  eight  feet  in  height.  A  fine  stream  runs  at  the  foot  of 
the  Zwartebergen,  giving  fertility  to  a  narrow  chain  of  low 
lands ;  these  are  irrigated,  and  made  to  produce  com,  vineSj^ 
pomegranates,  oranges,  peaches,  figs,  pears,  &c,  in  abun«^| 
dance,  Tlie  transition  in  the  appearance  of  tlie  country,  on 
approaching  the  place  of  our  destination,  reminded  us  of 
the  expression,  "  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  as  thou 
comest  unto  Zoar.  "  Having  quenched  our  thirst  at  the 
stream,  we  enquired  at  the  first  farm-Iiouse  we  came  to,  for 
Theodore  Gregorowski,  and  ascertained  that  he  and  his  wife 
were  tarrying  at  the  next  farm*  Thither  we  repaired,  and 
found  this  worthy  couple  living  in  the  family  of  a  farmer, 
whose  house  had  a  little  more  of  the  comfort  of  cleanliness 
than  some  we  had  visited.  The  floors,  as  is  common  in  the 
Colony,  were  of  mud,  and  cleaned  by  being  smeared  with  ^ 
cow-dung,  this,  however,  being  effected  skilfully,  makes  then 
comf<jrtable  and  free  from  fleas,  which  abound  in  this 
climate.  The  cow-dung  is  applied  when  reduced  to  the  con- ' 
sistence  of  paint,  by  the  addition  of  water. — We  spent  tlie 
ev^ening  in  conversation,  and  were  present  at  the  family  devo- 
tions, but  these  being  expressed  in  Dutch,  I  could  s^rcelf. 
follow  the  subject,  so  as  to  catch  its  outline.  m 

26th.  We  visited  Zoar,  which  belongs  to  the  South  Afri- 
can Missionary  Society.  It  has  an  extensive  tract  of  land^ 
chiefly  rocky,  karroo  hills ;  but  by  the  side  of  the  river,  there 
are  two  fertile  spots,  capable  of  irrigation,  containing  together 
upwards  of  UX)  morgens,  equal  to  200  acres.  These  are 
converted  into  gardens,  and  planted  witli  corn.  Upon  the  verge 
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of  one  of  them  standa  the  chapel  and  a  number  of  huts, 
(orming  the  village,  which  h  inhabited  by  from  3  to  400  Hot- 
tentots, including  children.  Tlie  place  was  without  a  Mis- 
sionary for  nearly  seven  years,  and  went  to  decay,  llie  pre- 
sent Missionary  who  is  placed  here  by  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Berlin  and  the  South  African  Missionary  Societies, 
a  pious  man,  but  does  not  possess  much  knowledge  of 
[idicraft  trades.  Some  knowledge  of  these  is  highly  desi- 
in  a  Missionary,  both  to  enable  him  to  make  his  o^ti 
ig  comfortable,  and  to  teach  useful  arts  to  those 
(longst  whom  lie  is  placed.  The  Missionary  being  alive 
the  importance  of  such  arts,  had  adopted  measures 
to  get  some  of  the  youths  instructed  in  smithes  work,  &c, 
be  Hottentots  were  voluntarily  building  him  a  house,  being 
Jy  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  with  one  meal 
1  day ;  his  furniture  had  not  yet  arrived  from  Capc-TowTi, 
smd  he  had  no  wagon  to  fetch  it ;  the  one  belonging  to  the 
lonaer  Missionary  having  become  too  much  decayed  to  be 
A  or  repaired,  A  wagon  is  essential  to  the  comfort  of  an 
icau  Missionary,  and  almost  to  his  existence. 
Some  of  the  boors  or  farmers  of  this  neighbourhood,  during 
be  time  when  no  Missionary  was  here,  had  been  in  the 
practice  of  sending  their  cattle  upon  the  hills  of  the  mission 
property,  to  eat  the  scanty  grass,  and  to  drink  up  tlie  water 
of  a  little  spring.  On  the  present  Missionary  prohibiting 
this,  they  were  displeased,  and  complained  of  the  interference, 
,  tiiey  thought  it  improper,  as  tlie  place  was  only  for 
utots.  The  Missionary  signified,  that  if  the  place  were 
;  own,  he  might  do  as  he  pleased  in  permitting  them,  but 
'^st  being  sent  there,  to  take  charge  for  the  Hottentots,  he 
■nist  be  faitWid  to  his  trust.  The  neighbouring  boors  were 
not  willing  to  give  more  wages  than  two  rix-dollars,  equal  to 
three  shillings  a  month,  with  victuals,  to  the  Hottentots^ 
while  they  could  obtain  from  one  to  two  rixdoUars  a  day  in  the 
Gras  Veld,  Grass  Field;  many  of  them  had  therefore  gone  to 
k  considerable  distance  to  work.  The  disposition  to  treat 
lottentotjs  with  indignity  was  very  conspicuous  in  this  part 
the  country,  which,  from  its  secluded  situation,  might 
5nably  be  ej^pected  to  be  lunger  in  coming  under  the  influ* 
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dice  of  advancing  civilization  than  those  parts  through  which 
there  was  more  traffic. — We  found  it  ahnost  impracticable  to 
obtain  suitable  food  for  the  one  who  accompanied  us  on  tliit 
journey,  even  for  money.  A  little  meagre  soup  or  gruel,  or 
a  bit  of  bread  of  defective  quality,  seemed  to  be  tliought  quite 
suflScient  for  a  Hottentot*  We  desired  Izak,  when  treated  in 
this  way,  to  ask  for  better  fare,  and  to  say  we  would  willingly 
pay  for  it.  On  doing  so,  on  one  occasion,  the  mistresa  of 
the  house  was  informed,  and  she  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
enquired  for  the  Hottentot  that  could  not  eat  such  food  as 
served  other  Hottentots.  The  poor  fellow  had  botli  killed  and 
dressed  a  sheep  for  the  family,  but  they  had  not  had  the 
consideration  even  to  give  him  a  scrap  of  the  offal. 

We  did  not  hold  any  meeting  at  Zoar,  the  Missionary  not 
being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  English  to  interpret  for 
Ufi  on  religious  subjects,  but  he  promised  to  read  our  tract  to 
the  inhabitants.  We  had  a  little  conversation  with  some  of 
them,  and  they  expressed  gratitude  to  the  people  of  England, 
for  taking  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  satisfaction  at  seeing 
Englishmen  there.  Many  of  the  people  were  busy  in  their 
gardens,  which  are  planted  in  drills,  with  little  furrows  be- 
tween, through  which  the  water  is  frequently  led.  Tlieir 
principal  crops  are  Kidney-beans,  Indian  Com,  Bearded 
Wheat,  and  Pumpkins :  they  have  also  fig,  loquat,  peach, 
pear,  pomegranate,  and  quince-trees,  and  grape  vines.  This 
is  a  wine  country ;  but  the  Hottentots  had  agreed  not  to  make 
wine,  on  account  of  its  injurious  influence  upon  them.  In 
returning  from  Zoar  we  observed  some  children  pelting  snakes 
out  of  an  isolated  Acacia-tree,  to  the  ends  of  the  boughs 
of  which  numerous  birds^  nests  were  suspended.  We  were  in- 
formed, that  the  snakes  ascended  the  trees  to  try  to  get  the 
eggs.  After  an  early  dinner,  we  returned  as  far  as  the  Field 
Comet's,  bathing  on  the  way,  in  a  large  pool  of  the  Touw 
Rivier,  Rope  River^  the  bed  of  which  was  dry  in  most  places. 
After  a  repast  of  a  little  bread  and  sour  milk,  we  retired  to  our 
homely  dormitory.  Sour  milk  is  a  deUcious  beverage  in  a 
warm  cUmate. — We  learned  that  the  Missionary  Station  of 
Zoar  improved  rapidly  after  this  period,  and  the  boors  be- 
came more  considerate  tow^ard  the  Hottentots. 
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jyth.  We  recrossed  the  Langeberg  at  the  Platte  Kloof, 
mi  reached  our  wagon  at  Jonkers  Fontein  in  the  afternoon, 
Andries  P.  Van  Wyk  being  one  of  the  elders  of  the  Zwellen- 
dam  Churchy  who  hold  meetings  in  their  ovm  houses,  and  he 
having  extended  a  special  invitation  among  his  neighbours, 
inconsequence  of  our  expecting  to  be  vnth  them  on  the 
morrow,  several  of  them  had  already  come  to  his  house.  We 
were  invited  to  sup  with  them^  and  way  was  made  for  a  reli* 
gtotts  opportunity  of  an  explanatory  and  devotional  character, 
in  which  a  Scotch  emigrant,  connected  with  the  family,  inter- 
preted* 

JB8tb»  We  assembled  at  half-past  eight,  and  again  at  two 
o'docfc^  with  the  family  of  A.  P,  Van  Wyk  and  a  considerable 
namber  of  other  persons,  chiefly  their  family  connexions,  seve- 
nl  of  whom  were  pious.    Much  openness  for  religious  labour 
WBH  felt,  and  a  precious  sense  of  the  love  of  God  prevailed  ; 
wc  were  enabled   to   elucidate   the  doctrine  of  the  imme- 
diate teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  edification  of  some 
of  the  company.  A  Frenchman,  who  emigrated  to  the  colony 
about  thirty  years  ago,  was  present,  and  received  gratefully 
a  copy  of  Barclay^s  Apology,  in  his  own  tongue,  which  he 
wu  delighted  to  hear  spoken,  however  imperfectly.     Some 
grave  old  men  took  off  their  white  caps,  as  our  host  also  did 
Uihat,  when  he  asked  a  blessing  before  meals,  and  when  some 
of  the  company  returned  thanks  after  them.  Tlie  prac- 
tice of  wearing  the  hat  in  the  house  is  not  unfrequent  among 
the  desccndents  of  the  Dutch  Colonists.  The  provision  of  the 
table  was  ample  ;  but  nothing  like  immoderate  eating,  which 
we  had  heard  charged  upon  this  class  of  the  population,  was 
to  be  seen.  Such  of  the  company  as  remained,  assembled  again 
in  the  evening,  when  the  coloured  servants  were  also  present. 
After  expressing  our  concern  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  my 
companion  offered  to  shake  hands  with  a  coloured  woman. 
The  Scotchman  who  had  interpreted  for  us,  called  him  aside, 
and  with  evident  good  intention,  warned  him  against  shaking 
handi  with  Coloured  people,  if  he  hoped  to  make  his  way 
vith  the  White  population.     G.  W.  Walker  thanked  him  for 
thii  kind  intention,  but  replied,  that  as  God  had  created  of 
one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men,  and  Christ  had  died  for  all 
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men,  and  we  believed  our  Gospel  message  to  be  to  the 
Ckiloured  People  as  well  as  to  the  White,  we  could  not  for- 
bear this  token  of  christian  regard  to  them,  on  such  occasions^ 
whatever  the  effect  might  be  on  those  of  whiter  skin.  This 
feeling  toward  Coloured  People  has  given  way  in  Southern 
Africa,  since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves^ 

29th.  We  took  leave  of  the  kind  family  at  Jonkera  Fon- 
tein,  and  when  we  reached  the  high-road,  parted  witli  our 
cheerful,  good-tempered,  and  attentive  Hottentot  guide^  who 
returned  to  Zuurbruak,  where,  he  was  to  be  married  the  next 
day.  The  wedding  had  been  put  oflF  for  a  few  days^  to 
allow  him  to  accompany  us.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon, 
we  reached  Riversdale,  on  the  Vet  Rivier,  Fat  River,  a  branch 
of  the  Kaflirkuyl,  Coffer-cave^  where  there  were  a  few  scattered 
houses^  and  a  cliapel  of  ease  belonging  to  the  Ihitch  church  at 
Zwellendam,  This  place  was  visited  once  a  quarter,  by  the 
minister  from  Zwellendam,  and  in  the  mean  time,  a  pious 
young  man  officiated  gratuitously  as  minister^  After  his  first 
sermon,  the  minister  at  this  place  requested  the  Hottentots  to 
assemble  in  the  afternoon  ;  they  had  necessarily  been  absent 
in  the  morning,  taking  care  of  the  wagons  and  horses  of  their 
masters ;  but  he  found  the  prejudices  of  the  Dutch  so  strong, 
that  some  of  them  were  much  disturbed  at  the  idea  of  the 
Hottentots  coming  into  the  "  kcrk  ;"  and  they  afterwards 
got  up  a  protest  against  their  being  allowed  to  assemble 
there.  On  the  next  occasion,  he  stated  his  intention  of  again 
preaching  to  the  Hottentots,  but  admitted,  that,  as  the  con- 
gregation had  built  the  chapel  at  their  own  expense,  they 
had  a  right  to  control  its  use.  After  commenting  upon  the 
duty  of  preaching  to  the  Hottentots,  as  feUow-heirs  of  aalvBr- 
tion,  he  insisted  upon  tlie  persons  who  objected  to  their 
being  admitted  into  tlie  "kerk,^*  meeting  him  in  the  ves- 
try, and  have  their  objections  recorded,  in  the  church-books, 
along  with  their  names.  He  took  this  measure  in  order  that 
they  might  not  say,  when  their  objections  might  hereafter 
be  spoken  of,  that  he  had  lied,  as  some  had  reported  of  Dr, 
Phihp,  because  he  had  said,  an  order  had  been  given  to  keep 
Hottentots  and  dogs  out  of  the  church.  Twenty  persons  came 
forward,  and  thus  had  their  names  recorded ;  there  was  rei^ 
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•*1*B  to   believe   that  others   were  like-minded   with  them, 

^^-^10  shrunk  from  this  ordeal ;   some,  however,  would  have 

mHdmitted   the    Hottentots.      Notwithstanding  these   people 

^Bod  be^i   denied   the  accommodation   of  the   chapel^  the 

^^^[liiuster  invited  them  into  one  of  its  external  angles,  which 

^^^as  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  into  which,  one  of  the  vestry 

^oors  opened ;  at  the  same  time,  he  invited  into  the  vestry, 

^rach  of  the  white  congregation  as  wished  to  be  present.      Oi 

this    description,  a  larger   number   came   than    the   vestry 

oauld  contain,  and  when  it  was  Ml,  the  others  quietly  took 

their  stadon   outside  the   Hottentots,      Subsequently,   the 

I  opposing  party  succeeded   in  getting  this   place   separated 

.  Zwellendam,  to  the  grief  of  the  pious  part  of  the  eon* 

ation,  who   lamented  their  separation  from  a  minister 

rhose  labours  among  them  had  been  greatly  blessed* 

Having  fixed  on  a  place  for  outsparming  our  wagon,  we 
fode  to  the  house  of  a  pious  person,  where  we  met  with  Albert 
Keet,  the  young  man  who  officiated  in  the  absence  of  the 

I  minister.     He  spoke  English  fluently,  and  through  his  me- 
dium ^  we  made  kno\*Ti  our  wish  to  have  a  meeting  with  the 
'inhabitants,  which  was  readily  arranged  for.    On  returning  to 
OCir  wagon  by  moonlight,  we  found  a  son  of  A.  P.  Van  Wyk, 
pitik  a  wagon  and  a  team  of  oxen,  on  tlie  way  to  a  mill,  twenty 
mUes  distant  from  his  father's  house ;    he  took  tea  mth  us 
in  rustic  style,  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven ;  our  set-out 
being  tin-pots,  pewter-plates,   &c*   on  a  portable  table,  the 
I        batoe  of  which  was  made  like  a  camp-stool ;    the  top,  when 
I        not  used  for  a  table,  fitted  into  the  hinder  part  of  our  wagon, 
iO  u  to  prevent  things  from  tumbling   out.     After  u  hearty 
^H  repast,  we  read  with  our  men,  parted  with  our  guest,  and 
^B  retired  to  bed  in  the  wagon,  thankful  for  the  many  mercies 
^m   bestowed  upon  us, — ^Tlie  country  over  which  we  travelled  in 
"    the  course  of  the  day,  was  remarkable  for  a  series  of  flat- 
topped  hills,  lying  south  of  the  Langeberg  mountains.    The 
^K  toik  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  sandstone.     An  arborescent 
^P  Aloe  abounded  on  the  drier  aides  of  the  hills,  the  general 
■    cbthing  of  which  was  the  little  Rhinoceros-bush,  wbich  often 
"     0Q7«r»  the  ground  for  a  great  extent.     Water  was  scarce, 
ticept  at  the  Vet  Rivier, 
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30th.  In  the  afternoon,  we  rode  to  the  house  of  the 
friendly  man,  upon  whom  we  called  yesterday,  and  accom- 
panied him  and  his  familyj  in  their  horse-wagon,  to  tl 
chapel*  ne^ir  to  which  we  rested  a  short  time,  at  the  house 
another  pious  man,  where  several  of  the  neighbours  were 
met,  and  where  we  were  refreshed  by  a  cup  of  coffee, 
company  who  assembled  in  the  chapel  might  be  about 
hundred,  the  notice  being  short.  There  was  a  precious  senj 
of  the  divine  presence  over  the  meeting,  and  we  were  enable 
to  bear  a  faithful  testimony,  in  love  and  simplicity,  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  its  guidance  to  Christ  as 
the  Saviour  from  sin,  and  into  that  state  of  mind  which  re- 
joices in  the  salvation  of  the  whole  human  family,  without 
respect  to  colour,  to  nation,  or  to  station  in  life ;  but  which 
would  glory  in  a  mixed  congregation  of  true  worshippers  of 
the  living  God,  black  and  white,  rich  and  poor.  The  young 
man  who  interpreted  for  us,  performed  very  satisfactorily; 
though  he  was  a  stranger  to  us,  neither  we,  nor  our  doctr 
were  so  to  him,  he  having  attended  some  of  our  meetings  : 
Cape  Town.  We  had  some  interesting  conversation  witi 
him,  in  which  he  described  the  merciful  dealings  of  the  Mc 
High  with  him,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  brought  to 
this  place,  under  a  series  of  disappointing  providences  ;  he 
he  supported  himself  and  his  family  by  keeping  a  school,  i 
had  a  share  in  a  store. 

31st.     Several  of  the  fords  of  the  branches  of  the  Kaffir" 
kuyl,  which  we  crossed  in  the  morning,  were  worked  int 
holes,  by  traffic  over  them :  at  one  of  these,  one  of  our  wate 
casks  shook  out  of  the  iron  in  which  it  w^as  tixed ;  the  loss" 
which  to  travellers  in  a  thirsty  land,  might  have  been  serious, 
was  discovered  in  time  for  a  man  on  horseback  to  be  sent  back 
for  the  cask.     In  crossing  the  Valsch  Rivier,  Fahe  Hiver^ ; 
the  evening,  one  of  our  axles  was  injured  against  a  stone 
but  with  care  we  were  still  able  to  travel.     The  count 
over  which  we  passed  was  hilly,  but  \minteresting,  and  mor^ 
parched  as  we  receded  from  the  mountains. 

11th  mo.  1st.  After  travelling  an  hour  and  a  half,  we 
crossed  the  bed  of  a  rain -stream,  in  which  there  was  a  pool 
of  water:  we  then  travelled  five  hours,  over  a  dry,  hilly, 
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i&ore  bushy  country,  abounding  with  arborescent  Aloes* 
Some  of  them  had  been  partially  stripped  of  leaves,  to  obtain 
Tiscid  juice,  from  which  the  drug  called  Aloes,  is  pre- 
The  leaves  are  placed  in  concentric  circles,  with  the 
We  downwajd,  over  a  piece  of  skin,  or  a  calabash,  sunk  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground ;  the  juice,  which  drains  out,  is  collected 
from  these  receivers,  and  boiled  down  to  the  consistence  of  a 
solid  extract  The  quantity  of  Aloes  exported  from  Cape 
'own  in  1838,  amounted  to  75,963  pounds,  valued  at  £851. 
Os.  and  from  Port  Elizabeth  21,867  pounds,  valued  at  £306* 
Among  the  bushes  of  this  part  of  the  country,  there  were 
some  Francolins,  Francolinus  Lavailantii;  these  birds  are 
here  called  Pheasants,  but  they  are  more  like  Grouse.  The 
let  Geranium,  Pelarffomum  inquinanif  of  English  green- 
was  growing  among  the  shrubs  near  the  descent  to 
^*  the  Gaauwrits  Rivier,  Rapid  Rustling  River^  which  was  cir- 
^Kuitoufly  steep  and  rough.  A  beetle  of  the  Bupresius  tribe^ 
^Kbout  an  inch  long,  and  covered  with  tufts  of  yellow  and  red 
^Bliair,  was  feeding  in  bushes  of  a  species  of  Lyciumy  near  the 
^Briver ;  another  of  large  size,  but  of  the  Cerambyx  family,  was 
^■feeding  among  the  fragrant,  yellow  flowers  of  the  Doom- 
^Bboom,  in  the  bed  of  the  river;  and  Doves  were  cooing 
among  the  branches  of  some  of  the  larger  trees.- — The  Gaauw- 
nt  Rivier  is  always  a  considerable  stream,  but  in  rainy 
leather  it  becomes  greatly  swollen.  After  resting  on  a  dry 
portion  of  its  bed,  and  bathing,  we  proceeded  a  few  miles  up 
» Tilley,  between  steep,  conglomerate  hills,  having  gravel  of 
r  huge  mt  imbedded  in  the  rock.  Among  the  bushes  in  this 
^p  hollow,  a  fine  trifobate  Jasmine,  Jammnumy  capense?  with 
^^    fr'pant,  six-cleft  blossoms,  was  in  flower* 

2nd.     In  order  to  make  a  good  days-work  we  rose  early, 
^^d  sent  our  herdsman  up  a  kloof  after  the  cattle.     As  he 

i<Sd  not  return,  I  went  to  seek  him,  and  found  him  asleep. 
Uttlc  exercises  of  patience  of  this  sort  are  common  in  African 
^'^wJling.  Soon  after  sun-rise,  we  reached  a  place  where 
^cr«  were  tliree  houses  and  a  blacksmith's  shop.  Here 
^  unpacked  the  wagon,  and  took  it  in  pieces,  to  have  the 
^mA  axle  repaired.  This  occupied  about  half  an  hour,  and 
*Uw8s  replaced  again  early  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  mean  time 
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Dr.  and  Jane  Philip  came  tip^  and  we  had  Uie  pleasure  of 
welcoming  them  on  their  journey.  The  people  of  the  neigl 
bom^hood  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Philip,  and  having 
idea  of  any  other  kind  of  Doctor  than  one  of  medicine^  h 
to  resort  to  the  place  for  advice*  The  Doctor  took  this  veiy 
good-humouredly  and  sent  them  to  me,  or,  in  some  instanoes, 
I  was  sent  for  to  them.  Some  of  the  cases  were  far  from 
hopeful,  indicating  great  constitutional  disturbance.  I  admii>- 
iatered  from  my  medicine- chest  such  remedies  as  appeared,  to 
my  little  medical  knowledge,  likely  to  alleviate  their  sufferings, 
and  gave  them  some  counsel  on  diet,  &c.  While  endeavour- 
ing to  help  them  temporally,  their  spiritual  necessities  were 
not  forgotten,  but  tracts,  small  books,  and  New  Testaments 
were  put  into  circulation  among  them,  both  by  our  friends 
and  ourselves.  The  people  expressed  their  thankfulness 
various  ways ;  some  by  offering  to  pay  us  in  money,  whi< 
we  declined,  and  others  by  presenting  us  with  dried  meat, 
butter,  &c.  In  the  evening  we  proceeded  a  few  miles  further, 
towiird  the  extremity  of  the  valley,  where  grass  was  more 
abundant,  and  passed  a  few  more  httle  farms,  where  we  left 
tracts* 

$rd.  We  proceeded  along  a  series  of  poor,  dry  bills,  to  the 
bank  of  the  Khne  Brakke  Rivier,  Little  Saltkh  River^  passing 
a  few  farms.  Having  outspanned  our  wagon,  we  rode  over  to 
Mossel  Bai,  Muscle  Bay^  on  horseback,  and  were  kinclly  wel- 
comed by  a  young  couple  professing  with  the  Wesleyans.  Moa* 
ael  Bai  is  the  port  of  this  part  of  the  country:  it  affords  good 
anchorage,  except  when  the  wind  is  from  the  east  The  town 
only  consists  of  about  ten  houses.  On  the  banks  of  the  Kline 
Brakke  Rivier,  as  weU  as  in  many  other  places,  a  brown  beetle, 
half  an  inch  long,  resembling  a  dried  leaf,  and  some  small^ 
fragrant  Cerambyces^  as  well  as  a  handsome  species  of  Ceionia 
alUed  to  the  Rose-beetle,  were  feeding  on  a  large  species  of 
Buddlea.  A  small,  brilliant  bluish-green  Cetonia  was  abun- 
dant in  the  blossoms  of  a  large  white,  and  an  ochre-coloured 
Omiihogalum  m  many  places  on  the  road,  by  the  side  of  wliich^ 
in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  country  especially,  there  were  some 
gay-flowered  Mesembryanthemums,  and  some  handsome,  low 
apedes  of  Hibiscus, 
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4th-    No  way  for  public  religious  service  opening  in  the 

forenoon,  we  sat  down  by  ourselves^  to  wait  upon  tbe  Lord* 

In  the  afternoon,  we  visited  a  school  of  adult  Hottentots,  the 

toaster  of  which  had  a  kind,  familiar  mode  of  instructing 

them.    In  the  evening  he  intei^reted  for  U8>  in  a  meeting  at 

I  which  about  fifty  persons  were  present,  including  a  few  who 

[were  here  with  wagons,  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  vessel.     The 

nee  ting  was  a  low  season,  but  we  were  enabled  to  point  out 

'the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel;  after  this,  a  few  tracts  were 

put  into  circulation, 

5th.    Most  of  the  houses  at  Mossel  Bai  were  built  by  the 
Dutch  Govermnent,  and  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition*    The 
coast  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  is  rocky,  and  the  cliffs  are 
ch  covered  with  the  Orchall  Lichen,  Roccella  Hnctoria.    A 
years  ago  some  attempts  were  made  to  collect  it ;  but  the 
^value  of  labour  proved  too  high  to  leave  the  speculators  a  profit, 
v'e  rejoined  our  wagon,  on  its  way  toward  Pacaltsdorp,  after 
ording  three  rivers,  as  deep  aa  our  horses  could  conveniently 
i» cross.   The  stony  and  rocky  hills  about  Mossel  Bai  are  covered 
mth  Aloes,  Euphorbias,  Chirofda  bacdfera,  &c.    An  orange- 
flowered  Optintioy  which  seems  to  be  naturalized  here,  and  is 
called  Turkish-fig,  is  common  in  some  sandy  grounds,  inter- 
[  mingled  with  bushes,  among  which  a  leafless  Sarcastemma 
ines  its  slender,  cyhndric,  green  branches.  —  We  out- 
Biittd  for  tlie  night,  before  descending  into  a  ravine,  not 
flunking  the  oxen  equal  to  the  effort  of  crossing  it  without 
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Wagon  opeet* — FtealtMlorp. — George. — Opprettiioii, — Frtaohing  of  a  Holt«iitot 
womui,— ^onTerted  Sltve.— PropoMd  Tagrtnt  Iaw. — Infant  Schools. — Hot- 
tentoU  — Field  Comet. — Kfi7«ttA.-^ForesU. — Floats. — Animmls. — Fishery. — 
MelTilk. — Unstcftdy  Se&men. — Flettrnbcrg  B&jr< — Cape  Mole. — ^ African  Ele- 
phaat^Buah-huck.  —  Canteens. — Extorted  Concession. — Timber  Cutters. — 
Schools. — Instruction  of  Children  in  a  Tsrletjr  of  languages, — Dysalsdorp. — 
Copperas  Springs. — Mission  Btadona. — SUve^pprcntices.  —  Hottentots  pre- 
Ttousto  1828. — Religious  Labours. — DoomBoom. — TiTt-Hj* — Cradockt  Kloof. 
— Lange  Kloof.  — Farms. — Remarkable  Meteor.  —  Eudcncss. — ATomtiiur.  — 
Fingoes.— Bastard.^Fricndl7  Hottentote.  ^ 

11  mo.  6th.  This  morning  wc  crossed  one  ravine  in  safety, 
hut  in  descending  to  the  Guayang  River,  the  wagon  upset* 
Tlie  rain  during  the  night  had  made  the  road  so  slippery 
that  the  oxen  could  not  keep  their  feet,  and  being  unable  to 
guide  the  wagon^  it  went  broad-side  off  the  track.  Nothing 
was  broken,  and  we  speedily  removed  the  luggage,  which,  in 
anticipation  of  such  an  occurrence,  was  lashed  to  the  floor 
of  the  wagon.  A  kind-hearted  Dutchman  happened  to  come 
up  at  the  juncture ;  by  his  assistance  the  wagon  was  soon 
restored  to  its  proper  position,  and  we  had  it  repacked  by 
noon.  There  was  still  a  very  awkw^ard  piece  of  road  to  pass^ 
and  in  descending  among  some  large  stones,  a  loud  and  omi- 
nous crack  was  heard ;  a  severe  shake  at  tlie  edge  of  the 
water  proved  that  mischief  was  done  ;  one  of  the  arms 
of  the  hinder  axle  broke  off,  and  down  went  the  cumbrous 
vehicle  again,  and  in  such  a  position  as  only  just  to  admit 
the  luggage  to  be  taken  out  dry,  by  wading  to  the  mouth  of 
the  wagon.  No  one  was  in  the  w^agon  at  the  time,  and  the 
driver  sprang  from  his  seat  and  escaped  injury.  As  much 
rain  had  fallen  upon  the  mountains,  there  was  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  flood  J  all  speed  was  therefore  used  to  remove  the  luggage 
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across  the  water,  which  was  about  mid-leg  deep^  to  a  place 
of  security.    The  same  kind-hearted   Dutchman  returning, 
found  us  in  this  second  difficulty,  and  again  assisted  us  in 
mising  the  wagon,  as  well  as  in  bearing  up  its  decrepit  side, 
placing  it  in  safety,  and  removing  the  tilt.     Under  this  we 
placed  the  luggage  to  protect  it  from  the  rain,  which  came  on 
more  heavily  toward  night,  and  filled  pools  that  had  been 
dry  for  about  two  years*    As  soon  as  this  was  eflfected,  I 
rode  to  Pacaltsdorp,  with  one  of  our  attendants,  as  we  were 
in  want  of  proyisions.     At  this  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  I  received  a  kind  greeting  from  the  aged  but 
energetic  Missionary^  William  Anderson  and  his  family,  also 
from  Dr.  and  Jane  Philip,  who  had  arrived  there  before  us. 
Oar  necessities  were  readily  supplied,  and  the  man  sent  back 
to  the  wagon  with  provisions ;  kind  proposals  were  promptly 
made  for  bringing  up  our  wreck  on  the  morrow. 
I  accepted  an  invitation  to  stop  and  take  tea,  and  greatly 
ijoyed  spending  an  hour  at  the  mission-house.     While  I 
there,  a    Hottentot  brought  a  large,    Spotted  Hyena, 
Hyena  crocuia^  to  the  door ;  he  had  killed  this  fearful  look- 
ing animal,  in  one  of  the  adjacent  woods  of  the  Outeniqua 
^fountains.     The  distance  to  the  wagon  was  four  miles,  and 
in  returning  over  the  open  country,  I  missed  my  way,  and  did 
not  reach  my  companions  till  just  as  the  day  closed-    We  ar- 
ranged our  beds  upon  the  luggage,  under  the  tilt  of  the  wagon, 
"which  was  placed  on  a  rising  ground,  under  a  bushy  rock;  but 
our  men  were  so  disheartened  by  the  accident  and  the  pouring 
j       rain,  that  we  could  scarcely  prevail  upon  them  to  prepare  them- 
selves a  shelter,  with  a  mackintosh  tarpaulin,  that  we  spread 
over  our  luggage  in  the  day-time.     In  approaching   Pacalts- 

Idorp,  which  stands  on  a  plain,  its  little  chapel  with  a 
steeple,  the  schooUiouses  and  the  dwellings  of  the  Missionaries 
and  cottages  of  tlie  Hottentots,  give  it  the  aspect  of  an 
^tllglisb  village.  The  little  town  of  George  also  meets  the 
eye  pleasantly.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain- 
range,  of  bold  and  varied  outline,  clothed,  in  some  places, 
with  wood,  especially  in  the  kloofs,  down  some  of  which 
torrents,  formed  by  the  rain,  were  now  descending.  As  is 
the  case  in  all  the  other  African  towns,  the  houses  are 
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whitewashed  ;  this  also  is  generally  the  case  with  the  solitary 
houses  in  the  country. 

7th*  At  an  early  hour^  William  Anderson's  wagon  arrived; 
a  party  of  Hottentots,  who  were  very  active  in  assisting  ua^ 
removed  our  luggage  into  it^  as  soon  as  the  rain  moderated-  A 
pair  of  wheels  from  another  wagon  were  placed  under  tlie  liin- 
der  part  of  ourown^  and  our  whole  establishment  was  speedily 
transferred  to  Pacaltsdorp^  where  a  rooraj  formely  occupied 
by  the  bifant-school,  was  appropriated  to  our  use,  and  our 
wagon  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  skilful  Hottentot  work- 
man, to  repair* — In  the  afternoon  I  rode  with  Dr.  Pldlip  and 
Tlioraas  Hood^  the  sclioolmaster  at  this  station,  over  th^ 
Pacaltsdorp  estate,  and  a  contiguous  farm  belonging  to  the 
institution,  but  purchased  by  the  Hottentots  and  persona 
well  disposed  toward  them,  for  their  use.  Tlie  farm  is  grassy 
land,  but  defectively  watered,  it  had  suffered  greatly  for  four 
years  from  drought.  Some  of  the  land  was  in  cultivation, 
but  the  drought  had  injured  the  crops  so  as  to  leave  most 
of  the  people  very  poor. — ^No  definite  boundary  existed  at 
this  time  between  the  lands  of  Pacaltsdorp  and  George^  and  ^m 
a  discreditable  petition  had  been  presented  to  tlie  Govern-  ^M 
ment,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place,  praying  to  have 
secured  to  them  the  quantity  of  ]and,  originally  assigned  to 
George.  This  would  have  been  very  unjust,  as  several  farms 
had  been  given  away  by  the  late  Landrost,  by  which  the  land 
of  the  town  had  been  diminished,  and  this  the  people  of  the 
town  ought  to  have  prevented;  but  having  neglected  their  own 
interests,  they  now  sought  as  a  remedy,  to  reduce  the  rights  of 
the  Hottentots.  It  had  been  arranged  hitherto,  that  tbc  cattle 
of  George  and  Pacaltsdorp  should  graze  together;  but  the  pe- 
tition in  question,  if  acceded  to,  would  have  placed  the  boun- 
dary of  George  close  to  Pacaltsdorp.  The  Missionary  expos- 
tulated against  this  measure,  but  the  inhabitants  of  George 
replied,  that  the  Hottentots  had  plenty  of  land  on  the  othei^ 
side  of  the  village,  alluding  to  tliat  which  had  been  purchased 
by  themselves  and  their  friends,  for  their  use !  the  Mission- 
ary therefore  stated  the  case  in  a  despatch  to  the  Government, 
and  the  Goveniment  demurred  the  subject. — Pacaltsdorp 
haa  been  in  the  possessiqn  of  the  Hottentots  from  time 
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immemorial :  it  was  called  Hooge  Kraal,  High  Village^  before 
any  Missionary  was  stationed  there.  Subsequently  to  that 
period,  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Cape  proposed  to  take  it 
from  the  Hottentots  and  to  ^ve  it  to  some  Scotch  emigrants! 
Pacaitsdorp  became  a  missionary  station  in  consequence 
f  the  efiectual  preaching  of  a  Hottentot  i^oman  from  Beth- 
lorp,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  stations  of  the  London 
nary  Society  in  South  Africa.  This  woman  was  not 
loiown  at  Bethelsdorp  as  a  remarkable  person  among  the 
converts  to  Christianity,  but  on  taking  a  journey  to  visit 
some  of  her  friends^  she  narrated  with  so  much  simplicity 
and  feeling,  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  her,  as  to  gain  con- 
iderable  attention  among  the  farmers,  and  to  awaken  a  tliirst 
r  a  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation  in  a  slave,  as  well 
as  in  the  Hottentots  of  Hooge  Kraal.  The  slave  afterwards 
went  to  the  wagon  of  James  Read  and  a  fellow-missionary 
when  they  were  travelling,  and  from  them  he  received  further 
religious  instruction :  he  died  soon  after,  and  on  his  death- 
bed gave  such  evidence  of  Christian  faith  and  hope,  as  to 
draw  from  his  mistress  the  declaration,  that  if  ever  any  one 
ircnt  to  heaven,  she  beheved  her  poor  slave  went  there.  On 
arriving  at  George,  the  Landrost  begged  that  James  Read 
and  his  companion  would  visit  Hooge  Kraal,  where  the  Hot- 
tentots were  clamorous  for  a  Missionary.  On  going  thither, 
they  found  that  the  preaching  of  the  woman  referred  to,  had 
ezdted  anuxng  the  people  an  ardent  thirst  for  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ  They  consequently  wrote  upon  the  subject, 
to  John  Campbell,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  Cape 
Town ;  the  Missionary  Pacalt  was  also  there,  at  liberty  for 
such  a  service,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  place,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Pacaitsdorp,  signifying  Pacalt^s  Village. 
Here  this  devoted  man  laboured  successfully,  both  among 
the  coloured  population,  and  the  neighbouring  boors,  among 
whom  his  name  is  precious  to  the  present  day. 
This  evening  we  heard  a  Hottentot  preach  in  Dutch ;  we 
I  ixnderstood  the  language  very  imperfectly ;  but  there  was  a 
^ftquiet  seriousness  and  earnestness  about  his  manner,  befitting 
^ntbe  occasion.     The  number  of  Hottentots  at  this  institution 
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was  at  this  time  about  600.  When  a  Vagrant-law  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Colony,  a  few  years  ago,  the  effect  of  which 
would  have  been  to  infringe  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Hotten 
tots  and  other  people  of  colour,  about  1,200  resorted  hith€ 
There  is  reason  to  beheve  that  many  well-intentioned  people 
were  drawn  into  an  approval  of  this  measure  i^ithout  seein 
into  what  it  would  naturally  lead ;  but  its  origin  was 
tainly  among  the  enemies  of  freedom.  Happily  it  was  frus- 
trated. 

8th.  We  visited  the  infant- school,  which  was  under  the 
able  instruction  of  one  of  William  Anderson's  daughters.  Dr. 
Philip  informed  us,  that  the  Infant-school  System  was  intro- 
duced into  Africa  by  the  hberality  of  some  of  our  friends  of 
Tottenham,  and  that  vicinit)%  who  raised  a  subscription  for 
the  purpose,  when  he  was  in  England,  in  1828.  Tliishas  now 
become  a  mighty  agent  in  civilizing  and  raising  the  African 
tribes-  A  contribution  made  by  the  Government,  of  £3,C 
in  addition  to  £1,500  appropriated  by  the  London  Missionar 
Society  to  the  object,  is  enabhng  them  to  erect  suitable 
school-houses. — When  the  first  Missionary  came  here, 
found  the  Hottentots  in  a  most  wretched  condition, 
greatly  oppressed :  they  were  almost  naked,  wearing  only! 
few  skins  or  a  karross,  and  were  living  in  holes,  or  in  ma 
miserable  shelters,  in  an  adjacent  sand-hill,  near  to  whic 
there  was  a  wood  j  to  this  place,  on  the  approach  of  any 
boors,  the  young  men  fled  to  conceal  themselves,  lest  they 
should  be  subjected  to  compulsory  service.  Some  of  the 
now  have  comfortable  cottages,  but  a  large  number  lil 
in  rude,  thatched  huts,  of  interwoven  branches  and  mti 
they  are  universally  clothed  in  cotton,  or  leathern  garment 
and  are,  in  appearance,  about  equal  to  the  people  of  the 
lower  class,  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire;  perhaps,  on  First-days  their  appearance  may 
be  superior,  for  the  Hottentots  make  themselves  very  clean, 
to  attend  public  worship.  Many  of  them  have  felt  some- 
thing of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  while  they  remain 
at  stations  of  this  kind  they  are  under  missionary  instruc- 
tion. For  a  subsistence  some  of  them  cut  wood  in  the 
adjacent  forests,  others  follow  other  occupations  of  a  rural 
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fcnd.    A  Hottentot  who  was  now  residing  here,  went  to  ft 

loor,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  leam  wagon-making ;  while 

ith  this  man,  he  was  kept  at  mere  drudgery,  and  taught 

little  that  was  useful  5  but  on  retuniing  to  the  Institution, 

!ie  of  his  own  nation  instructed  him,  and  the  same  man  is 

now  makiiig  wagons  for  his  former  master,  who  sells  them  to 

ither  boors  as  his  own  manufacture  !     The  time  is  not  long 

in  which  many  of  the  boors  had  such  contempt  for  the 

ottentots,  that  they  would  not  condescend  to  call  them,  when 

they  wanted  their  sendees,  but  would  whistle  to  them,  as  they 

would  to  dogs ;   and  instead  of  speaking,  if  they  thought  the 

1!     *     *  its  negligent,  they  would  strike  them  with  a  samboc, 

-  a  whip  formed  of  a  single  piece  of  the  hide  of  the 

noceros  or  Hippopotamus.    At  that  period  the  Hottentot 

might  not  look  his  oppressor  in  the  face,  when  speaking  to 

him.     I  hare  also  been  told  on  respectable  authority,  that 

y  of  the  colonists  would  not,  at  that  time,  allow  a  Hot- 

ntot  to  eat  any  victuals  over  which  a  thanksgiving  had 

hcen  pronounced ;   but  would  rather  give  it  to  a  dog.     To 

;h  a  pitch  had  the  ignorance  of  these  people  proceeded, 

that  some  of  them  even  denied  that  the  Hottentot  possessed 

a  soul! 

The  people  of  Pacaltsdorp   expressed   a  desire   to  have 
ttnall  parcels  of  land  allotted  them  as  freeholds,  in  order 
that  they  might  build  better  houses,  and  make  more  sub- 
stantial gardens ;  but  they  had  some  fears,  that  if  this  were 
grtated  them,  the  Government  might  impose  a  Field-cornet 
^a  them,  in  the  person  of  some  one,  not  of  their  own 
people;    and  as  ** burnt  children  dread  the  fire,'^  so  these 
people  dreaded  the  opening  of  such  a  door,  lest  it  should 
^ke  way  for  the  entrance  of  oppression.     One  of  their  own 
linmber  acted  as  Field-comet  at  this  time-     Persons  in  this 
''fiw  have  a  little  more  power  than  an  English  constable, 
^i  the  one  here  was  recognized  by  the  Government,  by 
**^ption  from  taxation,  and  by  having  a  Gazette  regularly 

|*'*nsriutted  to  him :  he  was  said  to  be  a  useful  officer, 
Dr,  and  Jane  Philip  left  this  evening  for  the   Kat  River ; 
*fter  they  were  gone,  we  assembled  the  people  again,  and 
^  dear  companion  had  good  service  with  them,     I  felt  no 
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authority  to  address  them,  nor  had  anytJiing  been  given  me 
to  express  to  them,  in  the  line  of  christian  ministry,  from  the 
time  of  my  coming  hither. 

9th.  Having  made  the  needful  arrangements  for  a  journey 
to  the  Knysna  and  Plettenburgh  Bay,  we  set  out  on  honBO* 
back,  having  a  Hottentot  named  Cobus  for  our  guide.  Co- 
bus  and  Coos  are  Dutch  contractions  of  Jacobus,  A  ride 
over  a  series  of  grassy  hills,  interrupted  by  the  deep  ravines 
of  the  Kaymons  Gat  Lizards*  Holey  and  the  Trakadataow 
Rivers,  and  past  two  or  three  cottages,  brought  us  to  a 
house  called  WoodviDe,  where  we  found  comfortable  ac^ 
eommodation  in  roughish  style,  and  met  with  a  Scotchman^ 
who  was  useful  to  us  from  his  knowledge  of  Dutch. 

10th.  We  pursued  our  journey,  having  given  our  hostess 
six  shillings,  with  which  she  thought  herself  well  paid,  for 
our  entertainment;  this  consisted  of  two  good  meals  and 
lodging  for  ourselves  and  our  guide,  and  the  grazing  of  the 
horses.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  only  passed  tliree 
houses,  but  rode  upwards  of  six  hours.  We  had  to  cross 
the  mouth  of  the  Zwarte  Rivier,  on  the  beach,  where  it  was 
choked  with  the  sand,  and  to  make  a  circuit  to  ford  the  Gou- 
kamma*  At  one  of  the  houses  a  Dutch  woman,  who  was 
churning,  kindly  gave  us  some  bread  and  chum  milk :  she 
seemed  fully  to  understand  the  appetite  of  a  hungr)^  Hotten- 
tot  I  for  she  handed  our  guide  a  bowl  of  such  a  size  as  to 
excite  a  smile,  but  he  soon  drank  off  its  contents.  Many  of 
the  Dutch  farmers  make  large  quantities  of  butter,  which 
they  store  in  casks  the  shape  of  chums,  till  they  have  oppor- 
tunity to  convey  them  to  Cape  Town,  or  to  some  other  mar- 
ket ;  by  this  delay  it  often  becomes  sUghtly  rancid. — In  the 
afternoon  we  reached  Belvidiere,  on  the  Knysna,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  polite  Scotchman,  to  whom  we  had  a  letter  of 
introduction.  Here  we  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine;  in 
the  evening  we  crossed  the  Knysna,  which,  though  con- 
nected with  the  sea,  forms  a  considerable  and  picturesque 
lake*  The  St.  Helena,  and  another  brig,  as  well  as  a  cutter, 
were  taking  in  timber  here*  The  woods  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  extensive,  and  interspersed  among  the  grassy 
hills.    Many  of  these  forests  are  very  beautiful :   the  trees 


*m»  iBTg^j  and  much  over-run  with  climhers.  The  Stink- 
'Wrood^  Laurus  bullata,  and  the  Yellow-wood,  Podocarpus 
mbngaioy  are  the  kinds  chiefly  cut :  the  former  is  allied  to  the 
3ay,  and  the  latter  to  the  Yew,  Yellow-wood  is  the  prevail- 
ing tree  in  the  forests,  and  by  the  sides  of  rivers  on  the 
eastem  side  of  South  Africa;  it  is  often  rendered  conspicuous 
by  a  long,  shaggy  green  lichen,  with  which  it  is  generally 
clothed.  Parasitical  plants  of  the  Orchis  tribe  are  common  on 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  in  the  forests;  one  we  saw  to- 
day had  pretty,  white  flowers*  Baboons,  Monkeys,  Bush- 
backs,  Spotted  Hyenas,  Leopards,  Buffaloes,  and  Elephants 
are  inhabitants  of  these  woods :  the  two  latter  animals  are, 
however,  scarce,  and  when  a  Leopard  is  discovered,  it  is  hunted 
Qoremittingly,  till  destroyed.  We  landed  at  a  fishery,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  is  exported  to  the  Mauritius,  where  the  dried 
fish  of  this  Colony  finds  a  ready  market.  At  the  landing- 
plaoe,  horses  were  waiting,  which  conveyed  the  party  to 
Melk-hout  Kraal,  MUkwood  Village,  the  residence  of  George 
Rex  and  his  numerous  family,  where  we  met  with  hospitable 
entertainment* 

lltlu  The  forenoon  was  very  wet;  this  occasioned  a 
meeting  which  we  had  appointed,  to  be  small.  Tlie  family 
and  servants  of  George  Ilex,  with  a  few  persons  from  an  ad- 
jacent little  village,  called  Melville,  formed  the  congregation. 
The  blessings  of  the  gospel  were  set  forth  to  this  company, 
and  compared  with  the  darkness  and  desolation  of  the  carnal 
mixwL  In  tlie  evening  also,  when  a  portion  of  Scripture  was 
read  in  the  family,  some  religious  counsel  was  extended*  The 
Gunily  had  received  a  good  education,  and  their  school- 
master, a  feeble,  diminutive  man,  more  than  eighty  years  old, 
mm  kindly  provided  for  among  them*  No  medical  man  resided 
nearer  this  place  than  George,  forty  miles  distant,  but  an  in- 
telligent mason  usually  supplied  the  defect ;  he  was  ill  at  this 
time,  and  I  was  therefore  applied  to  on  behalf  of  the  Captain 
cutter  now  lying  here.  I  found  him  in  a  critical  state 
the  use  of  strong  drink.  On  board  this  vessel  there 
two  seamen,  who  left  the  Olivia  when  we  arrived 
her  from  the  Mauritius,  the  discipline  of  the  Captain  being 
» strict  for  them*    They  now  acknowledged^  that  greater 
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liberty  in  things  that  were  evil,  had  not  added  to  tlieir  com- 
fort, and  they  shewed  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  counsel 
then  given  them,  which  was  not  received  pleasantly  at  the 
time. 

12th,  Being  furnished  with  fresh  horses,  we  rode  about 
twenty-two  miles  to  Pletteriburg  Bay,  the  last  settlement  of 
Europeans,  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  at  which  any  English 
reside;  here  we  became  the  guests  of  Captain  Ilarker,  the 
Government  Residentp  Another  European  lived  at  a  place 
called  The  Port,  about  a  mile  distant,  where  he  conducted  a 
fishery, — The  only  religious  ser\4ce  for  which  we  found  an 
opening,  was  a  little  counsel  extended  to  the  family,  in 
connexion  with  the  evening  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  We 
also  distributed  a  few  tracts  at  this  place,  and  at  the  farms 
we  passed  on  the  journey,  and  to  some  parties  of  Hottentot 
wood-cutters  in  the  forests.  Captain  Harker  was  at  much 
pains  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  Plettenburg  Bay,  in  which 
there  is  an  interesting  combination  of  mountain,  hUl,  wood, 
river,  lake,  and  sea  scenery ;  he  also  took  ns  to  visit  the  se- 
questered grave  of  his  ivife,  to  whom  he  appeared  to  have 
been  ardently  attached,  and  the  loss  of  whom  he  felt  keenly 
in  this  lonely  situation. 

13th»  We  returned  as  far  as  Woodville.  Some  parts  of 
the  road  were  so  full  of  the  burrows  of  the  Cape  Mole, 
Bathyergus  maritimus^  as  to  make  riding  very  unpleasant; 
tliis  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a  half-grown  Rabbit,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles  in  colour:  it  belongs  to  the  class 
Hodentia,  and  probably  feeds  on  roots.  Near  the  coast^ 
we  saw  some  large  Hawks,  Between  the  Knysna  and  Plet- 
tenburg Bay,  a  beautiful  Disa^  with  deep-pink  blossoms, 
was  in  flower,  and  on  the  sand  hills,  at  the  mouth  of  Zwarte 
Rivier,  another  orchideous  plant,  which  was  of  larger  stature 
and  had  yellow  blossoms.  The  noble  plant,  called  Streliizia 
augiisia,  is  found  in  the  forest,  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

14th.  Taking  a  walk  in  the  border  of  the  forest  this 
morning,  I  picked  up  one  of  the  grinders  of  an  Elephant, 
that,  from  its  appearance,  had  Iain  some  time.  An  Elephant 
was  shot  at  tlie  Knysna  about  two  years  ago.  An  animal 
of  the  Antelope  family,  called   Bosch-bok,   Bmk-buck^ 
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abundant  in  these  woods.  One  was  shot  this  morning  by  a 
man  residing  here,  as  it  was  feeding  on  the  grassy  margin  of 
tie  wood. — The  African  Elephant,  Elephas  africanm^  attains 
to  twelve  feet  in  height:  its  extreme  length  is  about  eighteen 
feet ;  it  is  distinguishable  at  first  sight  from  the  Asiatic  Ele- 
phant) by  the  size  of  its  ears, — ^The  Bush-buck,  Tragelaphua 
m^ivatici^  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  five  feet  long. 
Its  form  is  elegant,  approaching  that  of  a  Goat :  its  horns 
are  about  a  foot  long,  spiral,  sublyrate,  and  with  the  points  a 
little  bent  forward ;  they  are  black,  wrinkled  at  the  base,  and 
have  an  obsolete  ridge  before  and  behind.  The  general  colour 
of  the  animal  is  brilhant  chesnut,  but  it  is  black  above,  has  a 
white  streak  along  the  spine  and  a  white  chin ;  a  broad,  black, 
naked  band  encircles  the  neck. — We  returned  to  Pacaltsdorp, 
notwithstanding  a  hea\7  rain  that  made  the  rode  so  slippery 
its  to  require  great  caution* 

15th.  We  rode  to  George,  and  visited  the  Civil  Com- 
missioner, to  whom  we  had  a  letter  of  introduction :  he 
kindly  assisted  in  making  arrangements  for  holding  a  meet- 
ing with  the  inliabitants.  In  the  evening  I  addressed  the 
Hottentots  of  Pacaltsdorp,  on  the  subject  of  intemperance,  a 
Tice  into  which  some  of  them  had  frequently  fallen,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  snare  being  laid  for  them,  by  four  canteens 
being  opened  at  George :  these  were  licensed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, though  there  was  not  the  smallest  occasion  for  them 
m  that  little  town  :  they  are  not  inns  for  the  accomraodation 
of  travellers,  but  mere  shops  for  the  sale  of  strong  drink,  to 
the  ruin  of  the  morals  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  population. 

16th.  We  received  some  remarkable  information,  on  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  was  lately  executed  at  George,  and  on 
titat  of  a  man  who  was  condemned  at  the  same  place,  on  con* 
hamon  of  setting  fire  to  some  premises.  This  confession  was 
extorted  through  the  medium  of  a  man  professing  to  be  a  con- 
juror or  wizard,  on  the  promise,  that  nothing  should  be  done 
to  the  parties,  if  they  confessed!  The  schoolmasters  of 
PkcaJtsdorp  and  George  were  for  some  time  excluded  from 
Tisiting  the  jail,  for  having  interfered,  as  the  ma^strate 
ihought,  in  his  province ;  they  proved  that  these  people 
wcm   innocent,  but  had  been  cajoled   into  confession,  by 
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the  promise  that,  if  they  made  such  a  confession,  they  should 
be  liberated.  A  reprieve  arrived  for  the  woman,  who  was  a 
Hottentot,  after  she  was  executed.  The  life  of  the  roan,  who 
was  of  Bushman  extraction,  was  saved, — In  the  course  of  the 
day,  we  visited  the  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  infant- 
school  at  Pacaltsdorp.  The  former  is  poorly  attended  at  this 
season ;  it  is  never  so  regularly  attended  as  the  latter ;  for  as 
soon  as  children  are  old  enough,  they  are  taken  off  from 
school  to  assist  their  parents.  Sometimes  the  Hottentots 
take  their  families  into  the  woods,  and  remain  there  for  several 
months  at  a  time,  when  they  go  on  timber-cutting  excursioi 
A  Hottentot  is  at  home  wherever  he  can  obtain  food 
shelter,  and  persons  of  his  own  race  to  talk  with. 

English  and  Dutch  are  both  taught  in  the  schools 
Pacaltsdorp.  The  latter  has  become  the  mother-tongue  of 
the  Hottentots  of  this  part  of  the  Colony,  many  of  whom 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  native  language  of  their  ances- 
tors. The  children  in  the  Infant  School  acquire  English 
with  much  more  facility  than  the  older  children. — From  the 
observations  I  made  in  the  schools,  at  the  Missionarj'^  Sta- 
tions, in  South  Africa,  in  a  large  number  of  which  two  lan- 
guages are  taught,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  in  Infant  Schools, 
two  or  more  languages  may  be  taught,  almost  as  easily  as  on 
In  the  Mission  Schools,  questions  are  often  asked  in 
language  and  the  answers  are  required  in  another.  By  tlus 
means  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  if  the  signification  of  the  ques- 
tion be  well  understood. — Many  of  the  older  children  were 
absent  to-day,  assisting  their  parents  to  wash.  Till  the  late 
rain  they  had  had  to  go  nearly  four  miles  for  water.  A  Hot- 
tentot's stock  of  washable  clothing  is  generally  very  smaU.  The 
garments  are  often  taken  off,  washed,  and  put  on  again  before 
being  perfectly  dry,  to  the  great  bjury  of  the  healtJi. — In  the 
afternoon  we  visited  the  prison  at  George ;  it  consisted  of  a 
few,  small  rooms,  surrounding  a  small  court-yard.  The 
prisoners  sleep  several  together,  on  barrack-bedsteads  with 
stocks  at  the  feet !  The  stocks,  however,  are  said  seldom  to 
be  used.  The  number  of  convicted  prisoners  working  on 
the  roads  here,  is  about  ten.  In  tlie  evening  we  had  a  large 
meeting  with  the  inhabitants  of  George,   in  a  place  used 
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tofnpomrily  for  public' worship,  which  was  kindly  lent  us  by 
the  Datch  minister. 

IJ'th,  At  an  early  hour,  we  set  out  for  Dysals  Kraal^  now 
c^alled  Dysalsdorpj  which  signifies  Dysals  Village,  We  again 
lad  Cobus  as  our  guide :  we  crossed  the  mountains  by  the 
ragged  pass  called  Cradocks  Kloof^  and  rested  and  dined  at 
the  house  of  Jan  Vanderover,  a  storekeeper,  from  whom  we 
had  prei-iously  had  a  kind  invitation.  In  descending  the  moun- 
tain, we  met  a  Dutch  Colonist,  who  informed  us  that  he  had 
been  at  Natal ;  he  said  that  the  EngEsh  had  taken  away  the 
slaves  of  the  Boors,  and  that  tliey  therefore  emigrated  from 
the  Colony. — Leaving  J,  Vanderover's,  we  travelled  along  a 
rough  toady  through  bushy,  karroo  country,  to  the  place  of 
our  destination ;  this  consisted  of  a  few,  poor,  mud  hut^,  near 
to  some  springs,  about  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Olifanta 
Bivier,  El^phant$  River^  and  between  two  series  of  bushy  hills 
of  red  sandstone,  belonging  to  the  Roodeberg  range.  Some 
of  these  springs  are  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphate  of 
iron,  that  Copperas  crystallizes  along  the  margins  of  the 
ditches  that  carry  off  the  water.  The  surrounding  country 
is  karroo,  with  little  farms  interspersed,  at  intervals  of  several 
mil^  where  Uiere  happens  to  be  water-  Tobacco  and  grapes 
arc  the  principal  produce  of  the  district.  The  latter  are 
chiefly  converted  into  brandy*  Oats,  barley,  and  maize  are 
ibo  grown  here,  and  occasionaily  wheat  y  but  wheat  is  too 
Bable  to  be  affected  by  rust,  to  be  depended  on  for  a  crop. 
From  the  adjacent  farms,  a  considerable  number  of  slave- 
apprentices  resorted  to  Dysals  KraaJ,  on  First-dap,  for  in- 
struction, which  tliey  received  from  John  and  Ann  Melville 
and  their  daughter.  The  station  had  only  been  lately  occu- 
pied aa  the  residence  of  a  missionary,  and  the  arrangements 
were  c5onseqaently  incomplete*  The  place  was  formerly  an 
out-station,  of  about  5,000  acres,  for  cattle  belonging  to 
Pacaltsdoq).  It  was  not  intended  to  collect  the  people  as 
residents  here,  but  to  encourage  them  to  resort  hither  for  re- 
ligious instruction ;  the  plan  of  collecting  them  was  useful, 
when  missionary  stations  were  necessary  as  places  of  refuge 
from  oppression;  it  was  nevertheless  attended  with  evils, 
aad  it  ia  not  now  thought  to  be  very  desirable  within  the 
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Colony,  Tlie  apprentices  came  for  religious  instruction  from 
various  distances,  within  thirteen  miles ;  some  walking,  and 
others  riding  their  own  horses*  Some  of  these  people  pos- 
sessed bullocks  and  wagons,  and  several  had  purchased  the 
residue  of  their  bondage^  and  that  of  their  wives  and  families, 
at  a  high  rate,  but  remained  in  the  service  of  their  old  mas- 
ters. In  this  neighbourhood  the  apprentices  appeared  to 
have  been  well  treated ;  they  possessed  more  energy  of  cha- 
racter than  the  Hottentots,  having  generally  been  less  op- 
pressed, becaxise  the  slaves  were  the  property  of  their  masters. 
Up  to  the  passing  of  the  Fiftieth  Ordinance,  in  1828,  the 
Hottentots  were  under  a  species  of  systematic  oppression, 
that  rendered  their  condition,  in  some  respects,  worse  than 
that  of  the  slave ;  but  since  tliat  period^  their  condition  haa 
been  progressively  improving, 

18th,  An  interesting  company  assembled  at  an  early 
hour,  remarkably  clean  in  their  persons  and  attire,  and  at- 
tentive to  the  religious  instruction  communicated.  They  had 
a  prayer-meeting  at  sun-rise,  when  a  Hottentot  from  another 
Missionarj^  Station  gave  utterance  to  supplication  on  their 
behalf.  After  breakfast^  the  whole  congregation  formed  a 
school,  and  their  children  an  infant-school.  Several  of  the 
pupils  acted  as  monitors.  Few  of  them  could  read,  tlie 
school  having  only  been  opened  about  seven  months;  but 
they  took  books  or  sheet-lessons  home,  and  were  diligent  m 
striving  to  improve.  After  the  school,  a  meeting  was  held, 
coumiencing  in  the  usual  way,  with  singing,  prayer,  and 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  ;  in  the  course  of  it  ample 
opportunity  was  afforded  us  to  express  what  was  upon  our 
minds.  In  the  afternoon,  school  was  again  held,  but  pre* 
viously,  many  of  the  company  had  to  set  out  for  their 
respective  homes.  A  meeting  in  J,  Melville's  cottage  con- 
cluded the  labours  of  the  day,  in  which  we  were  sensible  of 
the  overshadowing  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  love* — ^This 
place  and  Zoar,  distant  from  each  other  about  one  hundred 
miles,  were  at  this  time  the  only  places  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  district  lying  between  the  Zwarte  Berg  and  Lange 
Berg  mountains,  extending  from  Worcester  to  Uitenhage; 
or  nearly,  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Soutk 
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\  Africa.  The  intervening  country,  though  chiefly  barren  kar- 
roo, had  many  scattered  farms  upon  it,  on  some  of  which  the 
inhabitants  were  numerous.  On  one  near  Dysals  Kraal, 
there  were  about  eighty  people. 

1 9th*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dysals  Kraal,  there  are 
seTcral  little  copses  of  Doornboom.  This  species  of  Acacia 
forms  a  small  tree,  but  it  is  generally  branched  to  the  ground; 
it  has  long,  straight,  hollow,  white  thorns,  and  globular  heads 
of  flowers,  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  elegant,  bright-green  fo- 
liage ;  it  abounds  also  on  the  margin  of  the  Oiifants  Rivier, 
where  it  is  intermixed  ^4th  SalLc  gariepiana^  the  elegant 
Weeping  Willow  of  South  Africa.  This  being  the  only 
species  of  Salix  common  in  the  country,  I  shall  henceforth, 
in  this  volume,  call  it  simply  Willow.  In  favourable  situa- 
tions it  attains  to  the  size  of  moderate  timber.  The  Oiifants 
Ririer  scarcely  formed  a  stream  at  this  time,  but  had  pools 
in  its  stony  bed*  In  rainy  weather  it  becomes  a  torrent. — 
In  the  course  of  the  day  we  returned  to  Pacaltsdorp,  taking 
the  rocky  pass  of  the  Grootc  Doom  Eivier,  Great  Tharfi 
lUver,  to  avoid  the  stony  road  of  the  Kline  Doom,  Little 
Tharnj  by  which  we  went  to  Dysalsdorp,  and  which  injured 
the  hoofs  of  oux  shoeless  horses,  so  as  to  render  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  journey  difficult. 

20th.  Havnng  engaged  four  additional  Hottentots,  and 
eighteen  additional  oxen,  to  take  our  wagon  over  tlie  Outeni- 
quas  Mountains,  we  resumed  our  journey,  travelling  as  far  as 
a  deep  valley,  in  which  we  rented  for  the  night.  Before 
reaching  this  spot,  evening  closed  in,  and  it  became  very 
dark ;  our  wagon  was  nearly  upset,  by  getting  off  the  road, 
but  was  happily  kept  from  going  over,  by  some  stiff  bushes 
in  the  hollow  into  which  we  were  descending.  Our  leader 
had  staid  behind,  having  got  intoxicated  in  passing  through 
George;  we  had  also  lost  our  herdsman,  who  liad  missed  the 
way*  We  heard  him  fire  his  gun,  so  that  we  knew  that  he 
was  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  as  he  could  not  find  us,  he 
had  to  remain  where  he  was,  without  food.  The  darkness 
seemed  rendered  more  obscure  by  the  flickering  light  of  a 
minute  Fire-fly,  and  by  some  phosphorescent  patches  on  the 

duud,  tltat  probably  arose  from  decomposing  matter  that 
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had  become  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  except  by  the  emitted 
light. 

2l8t,  We  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  early 
in  the  morning,  at  Cradocka  Kloof,  and  reached  the  fur- 
ther side  in  about  four  hours,  inclusive  of  a  short  rest  at  th 
top,  and  several  temporary  detentions,  by  sticking  againa 
masses  of  rock  that  projected  into  tl^ie  pass.  In  several 
places  there  was  scarcely  room  for  a  man  to  stand  between 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  and  the  wagon,  which  was  prevented 
from  being  precipitated  into  the  vale  below  by  holding  it 
upon  tlie  road  by  means  of  "  riems,  **  fixed  to  the  hinder 
part.  The  danger  of  this  pass,  wliich  has  a  sharp  turn  on 
the  point  of  a  precipice,  is  such  as  to  excite  corresponding 
care,  and  consequently  accidents  of  a  serious  character 
seldom  occur  in  traversing  it.  The  shaking  and  jumping 
of  the  wagon,  as  it  was  dragged  along,  especially  as  it 
scended  the  mountain,  were  such 'as  a  person,  who 
not  seen  it,  would  scarcely  believe  any  carriage  could 
dure. — ^The  drag-shoe  is  not  used  on  these  occasions,  lest 
tlie  wheel  should  start  out  of  it,  but  both  the  hind  wheelaH 
are  chained,  and  the  w^on  is  stopped  at  short  intervals,  tdH 
shift  the  chains  alternately^  in  order  to  prevent  the  wheel-tire 
from  heating  to  an  injurious  degree,  or  from  wearing  too 
much  in  one  place,  as  well  as  to  hinder  the  wagon  from 
gaining  too  much  impetus.  Near  the  top  of  the  mountmn, 
we  gathered  some  Bramble-berries,  about  as  good  as  the 
best  English  varieties.  Among  some  wet  rocks  a  species 
Harveya  was  abundantly  in  flower;  this  plant,  which 
named  after  my  friend  Wilham  Henry  Harvey,  who  is 
author  of  an  excellent  work  on  the  Genera  of  South  Afric 
Plants,  has  blossoms  resembling  in  some  degree,  those  of 
the  Chinese  Primrose;  it  is  probably  parasitical  on  roots, 
and  like  other  plants  of  this  description,  it  is  destitute  of 
leaves* — Having  reached  the  plain  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Lange  Kloof,  Long  Vall^^  we  settled  with  the  men  from 
Pacaltsdorp,  who  returned  home  \iith  their  oxen,  except  one 
whom  we  engaged  as  leader  of  our  team,  in  place  of  thi 
man  left  behind  at  George. — In  the  evening  we  pursued  our' 
journey  in  the  Lange  Kloof^  which  is  an  extensive  valley 
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betwaen  fttnges  of  lofty  hills,  with  fanns  at  distant  inter* 
tJs,  wherever  there  are  little  streams  to  fertilize  the  ground, 
tiiich  is  generally  dry  pasture  composed  more  of  bushes 
thm  oi  grass*  Most  of  the  farm-houses  of  the  Cape 
coGntry  aie  whitewashed  and  have  little  clumps  of  Poplars 
or  Stone  Knes  planted  near  them. 

S2nd«  About  an  hour  after  sunset,  a  remarkable  meteor 
ippeared  in  the  west.  At  first,  it  resembled  a  falling  star, 
bat  it  left  a  train  of  considerable  brilliancy,  that  changed 
from  »  direct,  to  an  undulating  line ;  this  remained  visible 
tod  &xed  in  its  position  for  about  twenty  minutes.  It  was 
nther  le&s  bnlliaat  than  the  moon,  which  was  up  at  the 
time  I  the  wind  was  easterly  and  unsteady. 

JS3rd.  In  passing  a  narrow,  roclcy  place,  some  Baboons 
tkcmted  at  us,  but  they  ran  off  quickly  at  the  crack  of  our 
driver's  long  whip.  The  whip  of  an  African  wagon  has  a 
lang  bamboo  stock,  and  a  thong  of  prepared  skin  platted.  The 
driver  can  reach  the  fourth  pair  of  oxen  with  it,  and  the 
sound  of  its  crack  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

24th.  We  passed  four  farms,  and  at  one,  were  treated 
with  great  rudeness.  As  the  wagon  was  passing,  without  any 
person  going  to  the  house,  three  boors  made  their  appear- 
ance, one  of  whom  said  the  party  were  going  the  wrong  road, 
and  pointed  to  a  road  tliat  would  have  misled  them.  Another, 
an  being  particidarly  enquired  of,  said,  "O,  any  road  will  doP^ 
Oar  people,  who  knew  the  way,  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
and  G»  W.  Walker  gave  them  some  admonition  on  the 
impropriety  of  their  conduct.  At  this  time  I  was  a  little 
behind,  and  ignorant  of  what  passed,  but  coming  up  soon 
after,  I  presented  a  young  woman  with  a  tract,  which  she 
handed  to  one  of  tl)e  young  men ;  he  handed  it  to  ano- 
AcTf  who  threw  it  out  of  the  door,  with  curses  and  im- 
precations. I  picked  it  up,  returned  it  into  my  pocket,  and 
valked  off  without  looking  back,  till  I  heard  the  report  of  a 
gun.  At  this  time  I  might  be  150  yards  from  the  house. 
On  turning  round  I  saw  the  gun  still  pointed  toward  me, 
tnd  the  smoke  issuing  from  its  muzzle.  The  young  man 
who  fired  it  was  evidently  under  the  influence  of  strong 
dhok;    he  and  his  companion  then  began  to  baUoo;    this 
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they  continued  doing  for  some  time,  also  repeatedly  firing  the 
gun.  We  supposed  they  had  recollected  that  they  had  gone 
too  far,  and  were  trying  to  leave  the  impression  that  tlie  first 
firing  was  only  one  of  a  series. 

Since   this   period  the   London  Missionary   Society  hi 
placed  a  teacher  at  Avontuur,  in  this  neighbourhood,  antf 
the  people  of  this  house  have   encouraged  him  to  impart 
religious  instruction  to  their  estabhshment.     One  of  thcnii 
who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  teacher,  was  very  indignant  at  hi 
coming,  afterguards  acknowledged  that  he  felt  his  own  nei 
of  such   instruction   as   much   as  any  man.     Many  of  the 
Hottentots  at  Avontuur  are  settled  as  tenants  of  small  plots 
of  ground,  held  on  lease,  and  in  1843^  they  were  reported 
to  be  making  considerable  progress  in  the  culture  of  thei 
land.      The  school  was  w^ell  attended,   and   the   congre] 
tion  considerable,  consisting  of  persons  of  white  and  coloured 
skin ;  the  prejudices  of  the  former  having  given  way  under 
the  genial  influence  of  freedom,  and  of  a  better  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  religion  of  Him,  who  said  to  his  dii 
ciples,    ^*  One  is  your  master,  and  all  ye  are  brethren 
making  no  distinction  of  nation,  kindred,  tongue^  or  people 

25th.  Being  First-day,  we  rested  in  the  wilderness,  and 
spent  some  time  in  devotional  reading  with  our  men,  and 
in  more  private  retirement  before  the  Lord, 
of  Fingoes  visited  us:  they  were  glad  of  some 
food.  One  man  was  very  voracious ;  his  companions  laughed 
at  him  and  called  him  Wolf!  They  are  from  the  east  coast; 
north  of  Ca0raria,  and  were  in  a  state  of  vassalage  amonj 
the  Caflers  previously  to  the  late  war.  Since  that  perio* 
they  have  been  under  the  protection  of  the  Colonial  G 
vernment.  They  are  of  darker  complexion  than  the  Hot- 
tentots, Most  of  the  men  had  only  a  sheep-skin  karross 
or  cloak,  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  ITie  women  had 
more  covering,  and  were  ornamented  with  brass  rings, 
beads,  and  shells  about  their  necks.  One  of  them  had  a 
neatly-formed  turban  about  her  head ;  all  were  far  from 
cleanly  in  their  persons.  Their  children  were  quite  naked. 
Yesterday  we  passed  some  of  their  huts,  which  were  rude 
structures  of  slender   boughs  and  sedges,  in   the  fo: 
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bee-hiTes.  Some  of  these  people  said  they  were  leaving  a 
place  because  they  were  insufficiently  supplied  with  bread,  and 
bid  only  one  shilling  a  month  wages ;  others^  because  their 
maftter  beat  their  children  too  much.  Though  it  is  hkely 
they  may  often  be  imposed  upon  and  oppressed,  by  a  people 
who  Iiave  been  long  accustomed  to  have  slaves,  yet  from 
tbeif  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  contracts  for  work,  and  the 
laxity  of  discipline  among  their  children,  it  is  probable  they 
may  frequently  become  dissatisfied  on  trifling  grounds.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  we  had  several  other  callers,  chiefly 
travelUng  Hottentots,  Some  of  them  had  their  faces  painted 
red,  and  appeared  rather  low  in  civilization, 

26th,  This  morning  we  saw  a  species  of  Bustard,  Otis, 
called  in  the  Colony,  Paaouw  which  signifies  Peacock.  Whtn 
resting  at  noon,  some  coloured  people  came  to  the  wagon, 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  we  would  stop,  and  hold  a  meeting 
ith  thera ;  we  did  not  however  apprehend  this  to  be  our 
ity,  on  the  present  occasion,  nor  had  we  an  efiicient  inter- 
preter on  religious  subjects.  Subsequently  an  Englishman 
in  the  same  employ,  visited  us,  and  expressed  regret  that 
we  had  not  outspanned  near  the  house  ;  but  in  passing, 
e  inhabitants  declined  seUing  our  man  bread,  and  would 
ly  accept  a  tract  from  him.  We  therefore  concluded 
at  the  feeling  towards  us,  in  the  heads  of  the  family, 
differed  from  that  in  the  servants.  About  ten  miles  further, 
we  stopped  for  the  night,  and  when  about  retiring  to  rest, 
heard  the  voice  of  singing,  which  was  soon  discovered  to 
iroceed  from  a  party  of  eighteen  Hottentots,  who  were  com- 
\g  to  visit  us*  We  could  converse  little  with  them,  but 
ive  them  a  New  Testament,  and  a  few  tracts  in  Dutch, 
they  received  with  thankfulness  ;  they  retired  again, 
hymns.  The  Hottentots  have  very  mellow  voices ; 
the  sound  of  thera  was  to  us,  on  this  occasion,  pecuharly 
ble,  being  the  expression  of  Christian  goodwill  to 
strangers,  whom  they  thus  greeted,  as  visiting  their  land, 
e  service  of  that  Saviour  whose  praise  was  the  subject  of 
song. 
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STtk'  W»  —icfgieJ  froo  tiie  Lmge  Kloof  bf  a  steep  de- 
mtuit.  Id  lh0  iqifKr  pait  vt  ike  Kiom  BiTieri  CroaM  Rher, 
Wkm  ve  ttjpped  at  imknv  aerenl  yoimg  people  of  Dotcli 
cadaetioa uppKed  to  m  far  boolcm  and  tncts;  on  betni;  sup- 
plied «i&  mcb  n  we  bad,  wludi  were  diieflj  Dati:^  New 
TViJamnili  and  Incta  from  the  South  African  Tract  Sodetjr^ 
Ihef  ptreaented  u  with  a  laige  loaf  of  btead,  a  gift  which  tffl 
ahrafB  aeceptaMe  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  The  habitations  ii^' 
this  pari  of  the  ooumtry  are  few.  The  rale  of  the  Krom 
Bifier  ia  narrow.  In  some  plaoea  the  bed  of  the  ri^^er  ex- 
tends from  the  hilk  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other  side^ 
and  Is  dioked  witli  Pahnit.  The  quantity  of  water  was  so 
flaaU  as  only  just  to  be  traced  in  a  flowing  state,  in  a  few 
pfaoes.  The  hilts,  both  here  and  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
Lange  Kloof,  were  besprinkled  with  a  gkucons-leared  Prth 
UCf  forming  a  small  tree.  In  a  stony  place,  on  one  of  the 
hills,  the  noble  CyrtanthMu  obltquus^  vrz&  in  flower;  the  atem 
is  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  a  foot  high^  and  crested 
with  pendulous,  glossy,  red,  tubular  blossoms,  tipped  with 
yelloWp— Groups  of  Fingoes  continued  to  pass  along  the 
road. — Many  of  these  people  were  after  this  period  settled 
under  the  care  of  the  Moravian  Missionaries,  at  a  Station 
formed  in  the  Zitsikamma,  to  the  South  of  the  Krom  Rivierji 
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and  called   Clarkson,  after  Thomas  Clarkson  the  untiring 
champion  of  the  freedom  of  the  sons  of  Africa* 

28tfu     Three  Fingo  women  stopped  where  we  ontspanned 
at  noon.     One  of  them  offered  a  large  spherical  basket  in 
exchange  for  something  to  eat ;  this  we  declined  takings  but 
gare  them  some  biscuit*    They  were  eating  also  the  root  of 
a  species  of  Cussonia^  an  arborescent  shrub  belonging  the 
same  natural  order  as  the  Ivy ;  the  leaves  are  palmate^  and 
the  root  is  about  as  thick  as  a  man^s  arm^  tender  and  white* 
The   Coloured  people   eat  likewise  the  roots  of  the  Blue- 
|Water-l]ly,  NymphtBa  capensisy  which  abounds  in  some  of  the 
>ls  of  the  Krom  Rivier,  along  ^^^th  ViUarHa  indica^  a  smaller 
plant  with  yellow,  fringed  blossoms.   The  magnificent  flowers 
of  the  Blue-Water-lily  exhale  an  odour  resembling  that  of 
the  violet.     Fine  specimens  of  Virgilia  capensiSy  a  small  tree 
^th  fragrant,  pink,  pea-like  flowers^  were  growing  near  some 
streamlets.    TTie  Blue  African  Lily,  AgaparUhua  umbeilatus^ 
"iraa  in  flower  in  moist  places*     An  Aloe  with  a  trunk  ri- 
sing to  8  feet  high,  though  not  in  flower,  formed  a  striking 
feature  among  the  bushes  on  the  adjacent  hiUs.     One  of 
these  is  represented  on  the  right,  in  the  etching  at  page  88. 
^,  The  weather  was  so  warm  as  to  render  thin  drill  comfort- 

^■nble  clothing;  the  cold  a  few  days  past  was  so  intense  as  to 
^■render  stout  clothing  necessary. — In  the  vale  of  the  Krom 
^P  Rivier,  many  steep,  stony  hills  have  to  be  traversed.  The 
iums  upon  it  are  fewer  than  in  the  Lange  Kloof :  we  only 
passed  three  in  about  twent^^-four  miles.  At  one  of  them 
a  young  roan  gladly  received  two  Dutch  Testaments  and 
some  tracts  for  himself  and  some  others ;  in  return  he  sent  us 
two  large  pieces  of  beef.  Testaments  were  also  given  to  two 
Hottentots,  that  had  been  educated  at  the  Missionary-station 
of  Hankey.  We  were  often  appUed  to  for  spelling-books, 
and  hymn-books. 

29th.     We  left  the  Krom  Rivier,  and  stopped  at  noon  at 
a  place  called  Esschenbosch,  Ash-woadj  where  there  were 

» three  small  houses.  On  applying  at  one  of  them  for  milk, 
the  in}iabitanta  replied  tliat  they  had  none  for  people  Uke  us: 
we,  however,  designing  to  return  good  for  evU,  supplied  their 
ehiklren^  who  came  out  of  curiosity  to  our  wagon,  with  a  few 
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little  books*  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  other  three  small 
farms^  and  circulated  a  few  Dutch  tracts,  which  were  grate- 
fully received.  At  night  we  outspanned  by  the  Diep  Rivier, 
Deep  EiveTy  in  a  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there 
was  a  little  water  in  the  stony  pools.  We  still  frequently  met 
wandering  parties  of  Fingoes. 

30th.  At  noon,  w^e  outspanned  near  a  streamlet,  on  the 
banks  of  which  Cyrtanthiut  angmtifoliufiy  a  plant  with  two  or 
tliree  slender,  scarlet,  nodding  blossoms  on  the  top  of  a  stem, 
was  in  flower.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  were  large  patches 
of  shrubs  of  the  genus  Brunia ;  these  are  about  4  feet  high ; 
in  wet  places  in  the  Cape  Colony  they  are  common*  The 
foliage  is  thick  and  slender,  and  the  blossoms,  which  form 
clusters  of  little  balls  of  a  dingy  white,  are  fragrant.  On 
these  many  gay  insects  feed,  the  abundance  of  which,  to  an 
admirer  of  the  works  of  creation,  adds  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  an  African  journey.  In  the  evening  we  reached  Honey 
Vale,  where  the  Common  Water-cress,  Nasturtium  officinal^f 
was  plentiful  in  a  streamlet,  probably  having  been  introduced. 

12th  mo.  1st.     We  were  presented  with  a  full-grown  kid, 
by  a  young  man  residing  at  Honey  Vale,  who  also  shewed 
us  other  kind  attention.     Our  way  now  lay  over  some  high, 
moorj^  land,  past  a  large  farm,  and  through  a  long,  stony  kloof^ 
with  bushy  sides,   producing  a  Wiite  Jasmine,  Jasminum^i 
Jl^xtwsiimy   Scarlet   and  Ivy-leaved   Geranium,   Pelargof^umi 
im/mnafts  and  peltatmn^  Blue  Plumbago,  Plumbago  capefms,  | 
Large-flowered  Stapelia,  Siapelia  grandiflora^  a  fragrant  Aca- 
cia,  &c.     Previously  to  entering  this  kloof,  in  passing  over 
some  bushy  country,   we  were   cheered  by  hearing  infant 
voices  singing  hymns  in  English.     They  proved  to  be  those- 
of  some  of  the  Hottentot  children  from  the  Missionary  Sta- 
tion of  Hankey,  which  we  were  approaching,  and  at  which 
we  arrived  after  crossing  the  Camtoos  River  and  some  low, 
pasture  ground  besprinkled  with  Doomboom. 

This  was  the  memorable  day  on  which  slavery  ceased  in 
the  Cape  Colony.  We  arrived  at  Hankey  in  time  to  join  a 
considerable  congregation  of  those  who  had  been  in  bondage, 
natives  of  Madagascar  and  Mozambique,  as  well  as  home- 
bom  slaves,  who  had  come  from  places  in  the  surrounding 
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Gountiyi  to  unite  with  those  on  the  Mission  Station^  in 
prmi&ing  God  for  their  deliverance  from  bondage.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  we  accompanied  Edward  Williams^  the 
Missionary,  in  a  visit  to  a  woman  who  had  been  bitten  by  a 
Tenomous  serpent.  This  was  the  fourth  time  she  had  been 
in  jeopardy  of  her  life  from  this  cause ;  but  it  is  said  that 
the  poison  takes  less  effect  each  successive  time.  She  had 
had  incisions  made  above  and  below  the  bite,  and  by  ha\ing 
t  cTupping-glass  applied  to  the  part,  and  emetics  administered 
when  there  were  symptoms  of  faintness,  the  effects  of  the 
poison  were  subdued,  and  she  recovered.  A  woman  had 
died  in  this  neiglxbourhood  a  few  days  previously,  from  the 
I  bite  of  a  snake.  In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  for  mutual 
edification.  Several  Hottentots  and  Freed  Slaves  addressed 
the  congregation.  One  man  who  had  purchased  the  freedom 
at  himself  and  family  a  few  months  ago,  remarked,  that  he 
had  as  great  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  day  of  liberation, 
as  those  who  only  became  free  upon  it ;  for  had  not  that  day 
been  fixed  upon  for  the  termination  of  slavery,  he  should 
not  have  been  able  to  have  purchased  his  freedom  at  an  ear- 

»lier  period. 
\  2nd.  This  was  "  a  Sabbath-day,"  and  truly  "  a  high  day.** 
About  500  Freed  Slaves  and  Hottentots  were  assembled. 
"Early  in  the  morning,  they  held  a  prayer-meeting,  in  which 
the  language  of  thanksgiving  was  poured  forth  by  one  lately 
in  bondage,  and  appropriate  hj^nns  were  sung  by  the  con- 
gregation. The  schools  for  adults,  adolescents,  and  infants 
were  afterwards  held*    Public  worship  succeeded  next,  in  the 

I  coarse  of  which,  William  Kelley,  the  schoolmaster,  inter- 
preted what  1  had  to  express,  in  magnifying  the  majesty  of 
God,  who  by  hia  own  power  had  brought  to  pass,  that  of 
which  we  were  now  witnesses,  the  freedom  of  the  oppressed. 
I  also  exhorted  the  liberated  to  seek,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
deliverance  from  that  worst  of  all  bondage,  slavery  to  Satan 
through  sin.  The  schools  again  assembled  in  the  afternoon, 
and  another  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening,  in  which  my 
dear  companion  was  largely  engaged  in  testimony  to  tlie  grace 
of  God,  and  the  congregation  united  in  praising  the  Lrord  for 
hii  goodness  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
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men, — ^Ta  be  thus  in  contact,  at  this  memorable  period,  with 
eo  many  of  tliose  whose  freedom  had  long  been  the  subject  of 
the  persevering  labours  of  many  of  our  dear  friends,  and  others 
of  tiie  excellent  of  the  earth,  was  felt  to  be  an  unspeakable 
privilege.  The  labourers  in  this  cause  were  not  forgotten  in 
the  prayers  of  the  people,  several  of  whom  were  pious  Christ- 
ians, Some  of  them  had  resorted  to  this  place,  for  instruc- 
tion, from  various  distances  within  thirty  miles. 

3rd.  As  a  Temperance  Tea-meeting  was  to  be  held  this 
evening,  we  ventured  to  supply  the  tea,  and  some  of  the 
flour,  out  of  our  stores,  knowing  that  we  could  replenish  them 
at  Port  EEzabeth,  and  believing  that  our  Friends  in  England 
would  not  think  the  funds  of  the  Society  misapplied  by 
this  distribution, — We  visited  the  cottages,  many  of  which 
were  neat  and  clean,  white  within  and  without ;  several  were 
divided  into  two  rooms,  and  had  funnel-chimneys,  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  smoke  of  their  little,  wood  fires.  Fires  are 
often  made  in  the  middle  of  the  floors  of  Hottentots'  huts, 
and  the  smoke  escapes  by  the  door,  or  any  hole  it  can  find 
in  the  thatch.  The  number  of  dwellings  at  Hankey  is  con* 
siderable,  and  several  more  of  neat  construction  are  in  pro- 
gress. The  settlement  is  situated  on  a  little  bushy  flat,  on  the 
Camtoos  River,  capable,  in  common  seasons,  of  irrigatio]]i,^H 
ai^d  of  cultivation  to  a  considerable  extent.  Tlie  long  drough^^| 
had,  however,  left  many  of  the  families  nearly  in  a  state  of 
starvation.  Some  of  the  aged  were  dependent  upon  tl*e 
Mission  family  for  daily  food,  and  were  chiefly  supported 
by  a  supply  of  rice.  The  surrounding  country  is  Karroo ; 
the  appearance  of  the  brown,  bushy  hills  of  which  is  very 
dreary.  Small  patches  of  land  are  sold  at  this  station  to  such 
Hottentots  as  choose  to  purchase  them,  for  their  freeholds. 
The  rest  of  the  land  is  held  in  common.  The  whole  wi 
purchased  for  their  joint  use,  by  a  subscription  among  tbem^ 
selves  and  their  friends,  they  paying  about  one-third  of  the 
cost,  and  the  London  Missionary  Society  advancing  the  re- 
mainder. The  quantity  of  land  is  about  1,500  acres,  only 
600  of  which  are  adapted  for  cultivation.  The  number  of 
persons  on  the  Settlement  at  this  time  was  nearly  600. 

Some  of  the  people  are  so  poor  as  often  to  have  to  subsist 
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OQ  wild  roots ;  the  children  of  these  have  no  other  clothing 
thftn  a  sheep-skin  karross ;  others  of  the  people  are  able  to 
obtain  a  moderate  supply  of  food^  and  are  clothed  in  cotton^ 
woollen^  or  leathern  garments.  The  cliildren  that  are  well- 
fed  make  good  progress  in  their  learning,  but  those  who 
obtain  a  bare  subsistence,  are  not  so  lively  in  intellect.  The 
Hottemtota  have  cut  about  six  miles  of  water-ditches,  for 
irrigation,  and  have  cleared  a  considerable  quantity  of  land. 
Few  of  them  exhibit  a  lack  of  industry,  when  they  have  pro- 
per Qkotives  set  before  them»  and  are  supplied  with  sufHcient 
food ;  but  generally,  their  diet  is  so  low  as  to  keep  them  low 
in  physical  power,  and  of  course  indisposed  for  hard  labour. 
In  consequence  of  the  drought,  many  have  of  late  been 
tmder  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  gardens,  to  work  for  the 
boors  in  the  vicinity,  in  order  to  obtain  sustenance.  Some  of 
the  cottages  here  would  rival  those  of  the  English  peasantry 
in  cleanliness  and  order,  but  this  is  the  result  of  the  assiduity 
of  the  Missionary  and  his  wife,  the  former  of  whom  visits 
liiem  individually  once  a  week,  and  notices  witJi  approba- 
tion, whatever  is  as  it  ought  to  be  in  them,  and  the  latter  on 
another  day,  when  she  distributes  tracts  and  extends  counsel. 
We  found  most  of  these  little  dwellings  crowded  witJi  visitors, 
but  stripped  of  their  tables,  which  had  been  borrowed  for  the 
tea-meeting. 

He  chapel  is  a  neat,  plain  building.  In  order  to  accom- 
modate the  Temperance  Tea  Meeting,  the  tables  were  pkced 
in  a  line  down  tiie  centre,  with  three  rows  of  seats  facing 
tbrai  on  each  side.  At  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting, 
■otke  was  given  by  striking  a  suspended  wheel-tire,  that 
fOppUed  the  place  of  a  bell.  The  men  assembled  on  one 
iide  of  the  chapel,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  according  to 

ir  common  mode  of  sitting.    Tea  and  cakes  were  dealt  out 

some  of  the  females,  and  handed  to  the  company  on  each 
ride»  by  those  of  their  own  sex.  Some  of  the  attendants 
would  not  have  done  discredit,  either  in  appearance  or  dex- 
terity, in  that  capacity,  in  any  English  gentleman's  family. 
The  men  all  wore  jackets  and  trowsers,  and  the  women 
lOfwns ;    tlie  latter  had  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads 

turban  style.    This  is  the  common  head-dress  of  coloured 
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kmwikn  in  this  Colony.  All  were  remarkably  clean.  They 
oondacted  themselves  with  sober  cheerfulness,  and  looked 
ftdl  of  interest. — After  the  tables  were  cleared,  and  thanks- 
gnring  had  been  devoutly  expressed  by  Edward  Williams,  he 
mUtmaed  the  company  briefly,  on  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing* It  WIS  my  priTilege  to  follow  him  in  recommend- 
inf  tntal  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors.  Several  Hot- 
tiwluti  and  freed  slaves  then  addressed  the  meeting,  which 
ifcfwds  adjourned  for  a  short  interval  at  milking- time. 
On  re  nncmbling,  6.  W*  Walker  spoke  at  some  lengthy  and 
ma  fisflowed  by  several  Hottentots  and  freed  slaves,  and 
IhI^  by  the  schoolmaster.  At  half-past  ten  o^clock  the 
suggested  that  it  would  be  unseasonable  to  con- 
meeting  longer ;  he  therefore  opened  the  book  for 
to  the  pledge,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  fresh 
i  were  received.  The  company  separated,  after  a  short 
r  nul  hymn,  according  to  their  custom.  As  neither 
r.  WflUter  nor  myself  had  hitherto  signed  a  total  absti- 
r  dsdantion,  we  also  added  our  names.  About  seventy 
i  farmer  occasions. — A  sweet  sense  of  the  love 
red  this  meeting,  notwithstanding  its  object 
scrtctly  devotional.  The  Most  High  still  conde- 
^gamt  the  evidence  of  his  approbation,  upon  those 
cfc  hmre  tor  their  object  the  removal  of  the  things 
itelitti  been  dishonoured,  and  by  which  his  crea- 
.  been  ruined,  temporally  and  eternally. 

of  a  year  from  this  period,  only  one  of 

o  signed  the  pledge  on  this  day,  was  known 

ity  and  that  only  to  the  amount  of  taking  a 

Some  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 

from  the  early  institution  of  thia 

ikai  period  a  colonist,  knowing  the  strong 

( Bofttentots  to  drink,  built  a  canteen  at  the 

on  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  to 

pointed  out  to  the  Hottentots  the 

t  man,  who  tlms  sought  gain  by  putting 

[  was  so  destructive  to  their  prosperity, 

ifiiifilled  which  says,  '*  Surely  in  vain  is 

tsm  «ht  of  any  bird  f'  for  the  Hottent4>ts, 
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almost  without  exception,  avoided  his  house,  which  was 
abandoned  for  ^i-ant  of  custom ;  it  is  now  in  ruins,  an  ho- 
nourable monument  of  the  self-denial  of  these  people.  Their 
children  of  the  present  generation  have  so  little  idea  of 
what  drunkenness  is^  that  on  an  Englishman^  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  making  his  appearance,  at  Kruis  Fontein,  one 
of  their  out-stations,  in  1842,  some  of  them  ran  away, 
thinking  be  was  mad ;  others  thought  he  must  be  ill  because 
he  staggered,  but  others  suggested  that  he  was  blind  because 
he  wandered  from  the  path,  and  they  went  to  him  and  kindly 
offered  to  lead  him  into  the  right  way ! 

4th.  After  the  slaves  in  the  interior  of  this  Colony  became 
Apprentices,  their  treatment  was  generally  improved*  Many 
of  them  acquired  a  little  property ;  some  had  at  this  time 
from  two  to  six  cows,  and  from  five  to  ten  oxen,  &c.  &c.^ — - 
Some  freed  apprentices  from  near  Kruis  Fontein,  came  this 
morning  to  give  information  of  an  outrage  committed  upon 
one  of  their  fellows,  for  wishing  to  come  to  Ilankey  on  First- 
day,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  season  of  thanksgiving  for 
T  deliverance  from  bondage.  In  the  afternoon  the  poor 
man  himself,  whose  name  was  Jacob,  arrived  at  the  Station. 
The  account  he  gave  of  the  affair  was,  that  he  and  his  fellow- 
apprentices  had  lived  on  good  terms  with  their  master,  who 
had  called  them  together  and  told  them,  that  they  were  now 
free,  and  could  do  as  they  pleased  in  regard  to  remaining  in 
his  service ;  he  said  also  that  he  wished  them  to  remain,  and 
they  signified  their  intention  of  doing  so ;  he  observed  more- 
over, that  he  did  not  blame  the  Queen,  the  Government,  the 
Xiondon  Missionary  Society,  nor  the  Doctor,  meaning  Doc- 
tor Philip,  for  their  Hberation,  that  it  was  the  work  of  God. 
But  when  one  of  them  asked  leave  to  come  to  Hankey,  to 
spend  the  Sabbath,  he  received  no  answer ;  others  tlien  ac- 
companied this  man,  and  signified  their  intention  of  spending 
that  day  at  Hankey.  At  this,  their  master  was  evidently 
angry;  he  said  it  was  false,  that  there  was  to  be  any  assembly 
there  for  thanksgiving,  and  that  if  they  went,  they  should 
not  set  foot  again  on  his  premises. 

The  men  were  determined  to  go ;  but  as  they  had  been 
towed  to  plant  Indian-corn  on  their  master's  premises,  they 
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concluded  it  necessary  for  one  of  their  nimiber  to  rem^i  to 
take  care  of  their  gardens*  Jacob  was  fixed  upon^  and  his 
fellows  set  out.  At  this^  their  master's  son,  step-son^  and 
two  sons-in-law  were  very  angry.  The  old  man  advised 
Jacob  to  go  into  his  hut  till  their  anger  was  over,  and  he  did 
so ;  but  they  came  and  dragged  him  out,  and  three  of  them 
held  him,  while  the  fourth  beat  Mm  severely  with  an  ^^achter^ 
aambok,  **  a  whip  of  kippc^otamu^  hide,  used  for  driving  the 
after  bullocks  of  a  wagon*  Of  the  small  end  of  this,  Jacob 
laid  hold,  and  twisted  it  in  his  hand,  but  the  party  using  it, 
pulled  it  away,  putting  his  foot  upon  the  man.  The  master's 
son  said,  if  they  did  not  desist,  the  man  would  be  killed. 
The  person  who  flogged  him  said  afterwards,  that  he  knew 
he  had  overstepped  the  law,  but  the  man  might  proceed 
against  him,  for  he  had  plenty  of  money  to  pay  with,  Jacob's 
wife,  whose  freedom  he  had  purchased  with  that  of  liis  chil- 
dren, while  himself  remained  a  slave,  was  terrified,  and  ran 
off  toward  Hankey  j  her  husband  sent  one  of  the  children 
to  recall  her,  and  to  say  that  he  would  go  with  her ;  but  he 
was  80  much  injured  as  to  be  three  days  on  the  jouniey,,| 
which  is  little  more  than  twenty  miles.  Another  of  the  men 
not  having  gone  off  the  premises,  witnessed  the  outrage,  and 
a  woman  who  looked  on  was  thrown  down  and  beaten  for  so 
doing.  Jacob  had  many  bruises  on  his  head,  hands,  and  back; 
the  skin  had  been  broken  in  various  places,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived one  serious  cut.  His  case  was  brought  before  the  Civil 
Commissioner  of  the  district,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  com- 
munity, that  emancipation  from  slavery  was  a  reality,  and 
that  the  law  would  now  protect  the  emancipated  slave  as  %i 
free  man.  The  subject  was  taken  up  properly  by  those  in 
authority,  but  the  proceedings  were  ultimately  stayed,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties,  by  the  aggressor  making  to  the 
aggrieved  a  compensation  in  money. 

5th*  Platje  Schepper,  the  Hottentot  whom  we  hired  near 
Pacaltsdorp,  to  lead  our  bullocks,  and  who  gave  us  great 
satisfaction,  not  being  acquainted  with  our  road  beyond  this 
place,  we  engaged  Hahul  Matross,  another  Hottentot,  to  fill 
the  same  oflSce*  We  also  engaged  William  Dermot,  a  raani 
of  Hottentot  descent^  to  supply  the  place  of  the  person 
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wbo  took  chai^  of  our  horses^  cooked^  &c*  and  who  with 
PlaQe  Schepper  was  to  leave  us  at  Bethelsdoqi.  In  addi^ 
tion  to  these  we  took  another  Hottentot^  to  assist  us  in  pass- 
ing a  bad  piece  of  road^  near  Van  Staadens  Rivier.  Toward 
noon  we  resumed  our  journey,  being  accompanied  a  little 
way  on  the  road,  by  the  mission  family  and  a  large  number 
of  the  people  and  children.  The  procession  moved  at  a 
alow  and  solemn  pace^  and  the  children  sang  a  parting  hynm^ 
whidi,  as  the  form  of  our  wagon  might  have  served  for  a 
hearse,  gave  the  whole  much  of  the  aspect  of  a  funeral ;  and 
probably  lo  most^  it  would  be  a  final  parting  on  eartli,  but 
it  was  cheered  with  the  prospect,  on  the  part  of  many,  of  an 
eternal  union  in  heaven. 

The  punt  at  the  ferry  over  the  Camtoos  River,  being  out 
of  repair,  we  were  obliged  to  take  a  bad,  mountain  road, 
that,  in  »ix  hours,  brought  us  to  a  considerable  stream,  near 
which  we  outspanned.  In  taking  a  shorter  cut  to  the  wagon, 
which  had  left  me  while  engaged  in  looking  at  some  plants, 
I  became  apprehensive  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  good 
look-out  among  the  trees,  lest  a  lurking  leopard  should 
drop  upon  me  from  its  hiding-plaoe  among  the  boughs.  Sub- 
sequently, the  foot-prints  of  one  of  these  animals,  which  are 
culled  Tigers  in  the  Colony,  were  observed  by  the  water-side, 
where  it  had  been  drinking, — The  Blue  Water-lily  and  the 
VUlarsia  indka  abounded  in  the  pools  of  this  river,  which 
was  probably  the  Loxie.  A  large,  white-flowered  Safunviera 
■nd  a  GtthyliSj  a  fragrant,  white  flower,  like  a  Cokhicum, 
were  plentifully  in  blossom  among  bushes  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  a  handsome,  pink  Bntnam^ia  on  the  dry  hillst 
•Riere  were  some  epiphytes  of  the  Orchis  tribe,  on  the  trees 
of  a  wood  that  we  passed  through,  in  which  a  Vine  was 
climbing  among  the  trees ;  it  had  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
slender  branches  which  are  used  for  cordage  ^  it  is  called 
Baviaan-touw,  Baboon^ope,  Here  we  first  saw  the  Chan- 
datier  Euphorbia,  Euphorbia  grandidensy  a  singular  tree,  with 
enect,  angular,  leafless  branches,  which  forms  a  remarkable 
finture  in  the  woods  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
and  adjacent  portions  of  Caffiraria* 

6th.    In  the  night,  a  Leopard  was  heard  prowling  among 
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the  bushes  near  the  wagon.  The  people  who  were  sleeping 
on  the  ground^  by  a  small  fire^  did  not  appear  afraid  of  it. 
As  they  were  not  under  a  tree  from  which  it  could  drop 
upon  them,  they  said  it  would  not  come  near  them.  Tliey 
also  considered  the  oxen  safe,  which  were  feeding  loose  upon 
some  fine  grass,  after  having  had  to  browse  on  the  bushes  at 
Hankey,  where  the  grass  was  dried  up.  Leopards  fear  the 
horns  of  the  oxen^  but  they  will  attack  horses,  calves,  and 
smaller  animals,  and  this  seemed  to  have  a  design  upon  our 
horses,  which  kept  closer  to  the  wagon  than  it  dared  to 
approach.  In  the  course  of  tlie  day  we  came  upon  a  grassy^ 
limestone  country,  beautifully  varied  with  woody  valleys. 

7th.  Being  a  little  in  advance  of  the  wagon  this  morning, 
I  came  upon  a  troop  of  Baboons  that  had  been  feeding  upon^B 
the  fruit  of  one  of  the  larger  species  of  Me^efnbryanthemtim^^^ 
which  is  among  their  favourite  food,  and  is  not  unpalatable 
to  man.  They  were  going  on  aU-fours,  with  their  tails  erect. 
On  my  approach,  they  quickened  their  pac«,  and  made  oflF 
into  a  wood.  The  Baboon  of  South  Africa  is  Cynocephalus 
nrsiniis  the  Ursine  Baboon.  It  sometimes  attains  to  a  con- 
siderable stature,  but  may  be  generally  considered  about 
the  size  of  a  Spaniel ;  its  colour  is  dusky,  with  a  greenish 
tinge.  Its  shout  is  a  loud  Wah,  repeated  at  intervals.  This 
when  imitated  it  wiU  reply  to,  as  it  sits  at  a  distance  upon 
high  rocks,  but  it  is  shy  and  difficult  to  approach,  in  its 
wild  state;  when  domesticated  it  avoids  strangers,  but  is 
playful  and  docile  with  those  who  attend  to  its  wants.^ — 
Attached  to  some  rotten  wood,  upon  the  ground,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  I  met  with  a  fragrant  fungus  of  an  iinde- 
scribed  genus ;  it  has  since  been  described  under  the  name 
of  Broomiea  conffregata,  or  Compound  Geaster ;  it  consists 
of  a  convex  mass  of  numerous  cells,  resembling  those  of 
a  Humble  Bee's  nest,  each  cell  opening  by  a  fringed  pore 
at  the  apex. — On  the  road  we  passed  some  Fingoes.  One 
of  the  women  had  brass  ornaments  attached  to  her  skin-pet- 
ticoat, and  one  arm  was  half  covered  with  stout  brass  rings. 
These  are  put  on  so  hot  as  to  bUster,  and  make  the  arm 
very  sore  for  a  time.  In  civilized  or  savage  life,  '*  pride  is 
painful* "    In  descending  to  the  Van  Staadens  Rivier,  the 
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road  along  tbe  aide  of  a  mciuntain  w&s  so  bad  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  hold  the  wagon  from  slipping  ofl^  by  means  of 
riems  attached  to  the  upper  side.  The  mouth  of  the  river 
being  choked  with  sandj  the  water  at  the  ford  was  so  deep  as 
to  require  much  of  our  luggage  to  be  raised  from  the  floor  of 
the  ffagon.  At  this  place  we  met  four  other  travelling  par- 
tim,  some  of  whom  accepted  bracts  gratefully.  Toward  even- 
ing, we  came  upon  a  poor,  moory  country,  and  after  a  hot 
day^  outspanned  in  a  cold  rain,  near  the  dwelling  of  a  brick- 
malter  from  Norfolk,  by  whom  we  were  kindly  entertained^ 
and  supplied  with  butter,  milk,  and  other  provisions  at  a 
rmonible  rate. 


CHAPTER  X. 


C&ttle  ind  Bonet. — BetheUdorp. — Missionary  Commimities. — SchooU. — G-ospel 
yglit.— Horse  Sickness. — Port  Elieabeth.— Aloes. — Salt. — Plants,— Temper- 
ance.— Pn»on, — Canteens. — Introduction  of  Temperance  Prindples  Into  India. 
^^oloured  People,— ^elf>in terest^^-MUsi on ajy  Laboors  at  Port  Elisabeth.  -~ 
Friends  of  the  Hottentots, — Injuatke. — Stores, — Salt  Lake, — Character  of  the 
Hottentots.  —  American  Missionaries,  —  Zwartkop*  Etrier.  — ^Enphorblaa* — 
Flooda.^Uitenhage, — Howling  of  the  Hyena. 

12tli  mo.  8th.  We  continued  our  journey  over  a  poor,  moory 
tract  of  country,  which  neyerthelesA,  supports  considerable 
herds  of  oxen,  and  some  sheep  and  goats ;  and  for  these  it  is 
ssdd  to  be  favourable.  The  grass  is  chiefly  sour,  and  the 
cattle  have  a  strong  inclination  for  correctives.  Sometimes 
they  are  said  to  eat  the  brush  of  each  other^s  tails.  We 
passed  two  bullocks  that  were  contending  with  tw^o  dogs  for 
the  bones  of  a  dead  horse  ;  one  of  the  former  had  the  blade- 
bone  in  his  mouth.  Cattle  often  stand  chewing  bones  in  the 
kraals  or  folds  of  this  country. — In  the  course  of  the  after* 
noon,  we  reached  Bethelsdorp,  a  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  where  we  met  a  kind  reception  from  the 
Missionary,  James  Kitchingman,  and  from  his  wife  and 
family,  also  from  Thomas  Merrington,  who,  at  this  time,  had 
cliarge  of  a  school  at  this  place,  and  from  Daniel  Lindley  and 
his  wife,  of  the  American  Missionary  Society,  who  were  tem- 
porary sojourners  here. 

Bethelsdorp,  which  signifies  ViUage  of  Bethel,  consists 
of  a  square  of  whitewashed,  red-tiled,  stone  houses,  and  seve- 
ral other  houses  and  cotti^es,  arranged  as  little  streets.  Many 
of  the  cottages  belong  to  Hottentots ;  the  houses  of  the 
square  belong  to  Missionaries,  or  to  the  Society,  and  include 
the  school-houses  and  the  chapel.    The  station  is,  however, 
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fir  from  aa  iinpfoving  one.  The  comitry  has  long  suffered 
•Tfcrrljr  from  droughts ;  many  of  the  people  have  in  conse- 
tt  foimd  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  subsistence^  and  some  of 
L  hare  wanted  even  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  A 
Me  number  have  removed  to  the  Kat  River,  where, 
judicious  arrangement  of  the  Government,  they  arc 
ie  independent  possessors  of  small  erfs,  or  pieces  of  land, 
by  whteb  they  are  stimulated  to  greater  exertion  than  when 
in  communities.  In  these  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in 
eeping  up  such  a  civil  discipline  as  shall  prevent  some  from 
ifringing  upon  the  privileges  of  others ;  thus  here,  the  oxen 
the  careless  will  sometimes  stray  upon  the  gardens  of  the 
industrious,  and  commit  injuries  paralyzing  to  exertion. 
The  parties  to  whom  such  cattle  belong,  will  be  sentenced  by 
Field-comet  to  pay  a  fine,  which,  if  paid,  would  still 
the  garden  in  a  disheartening  state ;  but  such  fines  are 
not  often  paid,  and  thus  the  whole  community  sustains  in- 
not  merely  of  a  temporal  character,  for  these  things 
heart-burnings,  which  injure  piety* — Places  of  wor- 
ship have  also  been  opened  by  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety at  Port  Elizabeth,  distant  nine  miles,  and  at  Uitenhage, 
distant  twelve  miles  j  and  in  consequence,  the  Hottentots 
fho  work  or  reside  at  these  places  do  not  now  congregate 
al  Bethelsdorp,  as  formerly,  on  the  First-day  of  the  week. 

9th,  In  the  afternoon,  as  well  as  previous  to  the  forenoon 
vonfaipy  schools  were  held  for  adults,  for  children,  and  for 
inluits*  The  adult-school  was  conducted  in  Dutch ;  the 
schools  for  children  and  for  infants,  in  EngUsh,  There  were 
upwards  of  ninety  pupils  in  the  Infant  School,  which  was 
conducted  by  a  daughter  of  the  Missionary,  In  the  fore- 
noon, some  comments  were  made  in  Dutch  on  Gospel 
light.  In  the  evening,  an  opportunity  was  afibrded  us  to 
•ddress  the  Hottentots,  My  companion  began  by  telling 
them,  that  he  did  not  understand  Dutch  sufficiently  to 
know  what  had  been  said  to  them  on  the  subject  of  Gospel 
Light  in  the  morning ;  but  that  he  believed  it  his  duty  to 
tnake  some  comments  on  the  passage  that  had  been  quoted ; 
*^Tlus  is  the  condemnation,  tliat  light  is  come  into  the  world, 
Wid  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  hght  because  their  deeds 
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dogs  of  the  Hottentots.    Thus  quickly  is  a  horse  finished  in 
Africa! 

After  breakfast^  Daniel  Lindley  accompanied  us  to  Port 
Elizabeth,  where  we  met  a  cordial  welcome  from  Adam  and 
Elizabeth  Robson,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
got  our  horses  shod  by  a  pious  blacksmith,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Madagascar  Mission.  Previous  to  this  time, 
they  had  been  i^ithout  shoes  ;  but  notwithstanding  their 
•*'  hoofe  are  like  flints/*  the  stony  road  over  which  we  had 
travelled,  had  made  their  feet  so  tender  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  we  got  them  here.  Port  Elizabeth  is  situated  on 
the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  at  the  margin  of  Algoa  Bay ;  it  is 
much  like  a  small,  English  sea-port  town,  and  contains  about 
100  houses,  exclusive  of  huts ;  the  houses  are  of  stone  or 
brick,  red-tiled,  and  of  English  structure.  The  town  is  said 
to  hare  been  chiefly  raised  by  the  sale  of  strong  drink.  At 
■  the  doors  of  the  canteens,  groups  of  Hottentots  and  persons 
*0f  other  nations  were  constantly  to  be  seen  in  a  state  of  in- 
ebriety. A  monument  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  stands  on  an 
^eminence  above  the  town :  it  was  erected  in  remembrance  of 
eth  the  wife  of  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  and  gives  the  name 
to  the  port.  The  landing  here  is  inconvenient,  the  anchorage 
being  very  open  to  the  sea,  and  a  heavy  surf  breaking  on  the 
beach,  when  there  is  any  considerable  wind.  The  countr)^ 
between  Port  EUzabeth  and  Bethelsdorp,  is  poor,  stony  and 
.Iraahy,  but  abounding  vnth  Aloe  ferox  ?  the  species  of  Aloe 
from  which  the  drug  called  Aloes  is  obtained.  Collecting 
this  article  is  one  means  of  support  to  the  Bethelsdorp  Hot^ 
Ltentots :  they  also  collect  Salt  from  a  shallow  lake  upon  their 
,  which  forms  a  large,  natural  salt-pan ;  and  they 
I  wood  from  some  adjacent  forests,  for  fuel,  &c.  A  many- 
rered,  scarlet  Cyrtanthus  and  the  white  Gastronema  clava- 
were  now  in  blossom  about  Bethelsdorp  :  they  belong  to 
Ae  same  order  of  plants  as  the  Narcissus,  but  are  dissimilar 
the  form  of  the  flower,  the  Cyrtanthus  being  tubular,  and 
tie  Gastronerna  bell- shaped.  In  the  evening  we  returned  to 
Bethelsdorp. 

11th,     We  attended  a  temperance  meeting,  with  the  Beth- 
elsdorp    Hottentots.     Many  of  them   totally  abstaiii  from 
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intoxicating  liquors^  but  others  give  way  to  temptatioii  when 
they  go  to  Port  Elizabetli,  to  which  place  many  of  them 
resort  for  employment, 

12th.  We  returned  to  Port  Elizabeth^  and  held  a  meeting 
in  the  chapel  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  with  about 
200  people,  to  whom  I  had  ki^ely  to  declare  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  God  to  the  penitent^  and  his  indignation  against 
the  impenitent,  also  to  point  out  many  of  the  anares  of 
Satan,  some  of  which  are  laid  in  the  love  of  the  world  and  of 
its  gratifications,  and  glossed  over  by  a  profession  of  TCligion 
without  the  power. 

13  th.  We  called  on  a  few  pious  persons,  and  visited  the 
prison «  It  is  a  very  insufficient  place,  with  only  two  or  three 
cells ;  a  dozen  persons  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  arc 
sometimes  crowded  together  into  one  celL  Most  of  the  pri- 
soners are  committed  for  drunkenness.  The  magistrate  who 
accompanied  us,  said,  that  the  canteens  were  a  decided  ex- 
pense to  the  Government,  far  beyond  the  revenue  derived 
from  them ;  and  that  while  they  were  closed,  during  the 
Caffer  war,  the  prison^doors  stood  open.  In  a  building  adja- 
cent to  the  prison  an  ironed-gang  of  about  thirty-two  colonial 
convicts,  who  worked  upon  the  roads,  was  lodged.  The 
crimes  of  which  they  had  been  found  guilty  were  chiefly 
traceable  to  strong  drink.  The  prison  was  clean;  the  in- 
mates were  lodged  side  by  side^  on  wooden  platforms  that 
were  reared  against  the  waD  in  the  day-time ;  they  were  with- 
out separate  bedding. 

A  pious  medical  man  on  whom  we  called^  told  us^  that 
he  was  at  the  teraperance^meeting  in  Cape-Town,  at  which 
we  were  present,  in  1831,  and  that  he  then  got  a  portion 
of  the  tracts  with  which  our  friends  in  England  had  fur- 
nished us :  these  he  took  to  Calcutta,  where  none  had  before 
arrived.  At  Calcutta  he  found  one  person  prepared  to  unite 
with  him  in  promoting  the  temperance  cause ;  several  others 
soon  joined  them,  and  now,  active  temperance  societies  exist 
in  various  parts  of  India.  Thus  our  friends  became  instru- 
mental in  introducing  this  important  subject  to  notice  in 
India ;  we  also,  unwittingly,  were  made  a  link  in  the  provi- 
dential chain  of  circumstances  which  is  fettering  the  power 
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of  intemperance  in  that  populous  part  of  the  British  empire« 
Wo  had  no  recollection  of  having  seen  the  medical  man,  but 
Hid)  circumstances  encouraged  the  liope,  that  our  labour  was 
not  altogether  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  while  they  showed  evidently, 
tint  to  Him  alone  the  glory  belonged.  In  the  evening  we 
present  at  a  temperance*meeting  of  Hottentots,  Bechua- 
Fingoesy  and  other  coloured  people,  whom  we  addressed 
tliRiii^  the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  The  names  of  the 
aieiiibcim  were  read  over  at  every  meetings  and  defaulters 
csptmged :  the  number  of  these  had  been  extremely  small. 

14th*  A  temperance  meetiiig  was  held  with  the  European 
inhabitants,  at  which  considerable  interest  was  excited. 

I5tiu  We  visited  a  place  near  the  town,  appropriated  by 
the  GoYemment^  to  the  use  of  such  coloured  persons  as  are 
under  the  care  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Hotten- 
tots^ Caffers^  Fingoes,  and  persons  lately  liberated  from  sla* 
r&j  are  located  upon  it.  Several  of  the  Hottentots  are 
pious,  and  are  members  of  the  Independent  Church.  The 
houses  are  all  of  rude  and  temporary  structure ;  those  of  the 
Cafiers  and  Fingoes  are  beehive  huts,  formed  of  sticks  and 
fOQ^  grass.  A  white  man,  a  brick-maker^  living  on  govern* 
meat  ground  near  them,  requested  Adam  Robson  to  forbid 
tbetr  using  the  water  of  an  adjacent  well  to  wash  with  ;  with 
dais,  however,  he  did  not  scruple  to  moisten  his  ovm  clay  I 
Too  many  persons  are  disposed  thus  to  overlook  the  rights 
oC  others,  while  they  do  not  forget  their  own  interests ;  and 
this  disposition  seems  to  be  especially  liable  to  be  shown 
t0vrard  the  degraded  aborigines  of  a  colonized  country. 

l$th.  At  sunrise,  the  coloured  people  speaking  Ehitch, 
held  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  chapel  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  At  seven  o'clock,  one  was  held  by  persons 
speaking  English-  Soon  after  eight,  a  school  assembled  in 
the  chapel,  an  Infant  School  in  the  vestry,  and  a  Fingo 
school  in  the  school-room.  After  this  the  Jail  was  visited 
by  Adam  Robson  and  G*  W.  Walker,  whUe  I  accom- 
panied some  pious  young  men  to  a  kraal  or  village  of  Fin- 
goes  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  where  a  school  is  also  held 
QD  First-days.  Opportunity  was  afforded  us  to  address  the 
Dutch  and  English  congregations  in  the  forenoon,  and  at 
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four  o'clock  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  chapel,  held  exclusively 
after  the  manner  of  Friends.  A  Wesleyan  minister  from 
CafFraria,  about  to  leave  for  England,  had  a  meeting  in  the 
Chapel  in  the  evening,  and  there  were  also  in  this  little  town, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  two  sen'ices  in  the  Episcopal  Cha- 
pel, to  which  a  school  is  attached.  The  fervent  zeal  exhihited 
herCj  has  been  attended  by  good  results.  Not  only  has  the 
general  state  of  the  population  been  im  proved j  hut  several 
drunkards  have  been  reformedj  and  some  who  were  formerly 
the  victims  of  intemperance,  have  been  brought  to  repent- 
ance ;  a  few  of  these  have  died  in  a  hopeful  state. 

17th.  We  received  a  visit  from  a  merchant  residing  in 
the  town,  who  kindly  assists  the  Hottentots  to  defend  them- 
selves against  oppression  in  courts  of  law,  where,  \*^thout 
such  a  friend,  they  would  often  be  ujiable  to  avail  themselves 
of  counsel* — After  making  calls  on  a  few  pious  persons,  some 
of  whom  were  formerly  connected  with  the  Madagascar  Mis- 
sion, we  returned  to  Bethelsdorp,  being  accompanied  by  a 
merchant  who  has  long  been  a  true  friend  of  the  coloured  peo- 
ple. This  individual  was  an  eye-witness  to  a  case,  in  which 
only  thirty  oxen  were  returned  by  some  boors,  to  a  party  of 
Caffers,  instead  of  140,  which  had  been  seized  in  consequence 
of  some  cattle  having  been  stolen,  and  which  had  been  pro- 
mised to  be  returned  in  case  the  cattle  were  restored.  Tlie 
boors  ssdd,  in  extenuation  of  their  conduct  in  keeping  back 
the  remainder  of  the  cattle,  that  the  backs  of  their  horses 
had  been  made  sore  by  the  riding  of  the  Caffers. 

18th,  The  morning  was  wet  I  repacked  our  wagon^ 
having  added  to  our  stores,  bags  of  coffee,  rice,  and  sugar, 
also  a  chest  of  tea  and  a  sack  of  flour,  as  well  as  many  other 
articles.  Our  stock  of  tracts  and  books  was  also  replenished 
from  a  case  that  we  sent  from  Cape  To^iti  to  Port  Elizabeth, 
— In  the  afternoon,  the  weather  having  cleared  up,  I  walked 
!•  the  salt-lake  in  which  the  Hottentots  collect  salt.  There 
*^K  tntt  tittle  water  in  it,  and  the  rain  had  dissolved  most  of 
•«  csfsUts;  these  form  over  niatiy  parts  of  its  bed,  and 
'  on  little  stones,  so  as  to  give  it  tlie  appearance  of 
,  and  to  admit  of  many  tons  per  annum  being 
brings  but  a  low  price  at  Port  Elisabeth. 
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GcnenJly  speakings  the  Hottentots  are  poor  economists. 
When  they  get  a  little,  they  live  upon  it  till  it  is  expended, 
kmng  Utile  thought  of  provision  for  the  morrow,  and  often 
Bttldng  Tcry  Ettle  serve-  They  are  liberal  one  to  another  to 
a  hurtful  degree.  When  one  has  food  he  will  divide  it  with 
otherm  to  the  last;  this  encourages  idleness  and  paralyzes 
wiilslry ;  for  the  idler  can  thus  live  upon  the  industrious, 
md  the  industrious  knows  that  he  shall  reap  but  a  small  por- 
tioii  of  the  firuit  of  his  own  labours.  The  Hottentots  are 
nereitheless  greatly  raised^  in  regard  to  temporal  things, 
abore  the  state  in  which  the  missionaries  found  them,  and 
they  hvf^  received  great  spiritual  benefits. 

We  took  tea  with  Daniel  Lindley  and  his  wife,  whose 
cooipony  was  pleasant  and  instructive.  Tliere  is  much  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  American  Mission  Board  conducts  its 
missions,  that  is  more  agreeable  to  Scripture  than  in  that  of 
muy  other  societies.  The  missionaries  receive  no  stipends, 
but  their  current  expenses  are  cheerfully  paid,  and  they  are 
expected  not  to  abridge  themselves  in  necessaries,  nor  in 
leisonable  comforts, — In  the  evening  we  held  a  meeting  with 
the  Hottentots  of  the  station,  and  took  leave  of  them. 

19tfa,  We  left  Bethelsdorp  and  travelled  to  the  Zwartkops 
Rivier,  Black-heads  River j  about  tiiTlve  miles  distant.  The 
intenrening  country  was  poor  and  bushy,  interspersed  with 
fittle  salt-flays,  or  dried-up  pools,  bordered  with  maritime 
pknts.  In  one  place  I  noticed  the  Euph&rbia  meloformis^  a 
phot  in  form  resembling  the  fruit  of  a  Melon,  half  buried 
in  the  earth.  There  are  also  some  other  remarkable  species 
of  Euphorbia  in  this  part  of  the  coimtry ;  one  of  them  has 
Aoorpion-like,  prostrate  stems ;  another  has  thick,  angular, 
spinous,  upright  stems,  about  three  feet  high.  The  last  is 
called  Morse  Doom,  Nasiy-ihom.  The  Zwartkops  Rivier  is 
m  dear  stream  with  deep  pools  on  a  gravelly  bed ;  its  banks 
are  margined  with  Willow  and  Acacia  caffra.  Our  wagon 
was  outs  panned  on  the  edge  of  a  little,  grassy  flat  surrounded 
by  bushes ;  this  place  being  better  adapted  for  the  grazing  of 
oar  cattle  than  nearer  to  the  town  of  Uitenhage.  The  mar- 
gin of  the  Zwartkops  has  proved  dangerous  to  wagons,  in 
ootisequence  of  the  sudden  sweUing  of  the  river  from  rain  ; 
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IMi  mo.  20tlu  In  the  morning  we  returned  to  Uitenhage, 
vUch  is  a  pretty,  English-looking  town^  containing  about 
315  houses,  consisting  of  a  few  streets  crossing  at  right 
tuglea :  it  ia  well  watered  from  a  very  copious  spring,  situ- 
ated Of*  the  karroo  hills  above  the  town.  After  calling  on 
tbt  Civil  Com  mission  er,  and  on  a  medicAl  man  with  whom 
ve  were  acquainted,  we  dined  at  a  decent  inn^  at  which  we 
Ured  an  extra  horse,  and  made  provision  for  a  journey  to 
tfia  Moravian  Missionary  Station  of  Enon.  To  this  place 
ve  aet  out  in  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  one  of  owr  Hot- 
tailola  from  Hankey. 

OuET  route  lay  over  a  country  thickly  covered  with  bushes 
of  ▼arious  species  of  IVtuSy  Lycinm^  Acacia y  Euphorbia^  Aloe, 
&Cm  and  past  a  solitary  house  at  a  place  called  Zand  Fontein^ 
Smmd  Fountain^  six  miles  from  Uitenhage.  This  was  the  fur- 
tlieit  point  to  which  the  Gaffers  penetrated  in  the  late  war. 
Near  this  place  Uie  Kouga  River  was  quite  dry,  and  about 
twenty  mile^  further,  the  Zondag  or  Sundays  River,  was 
Fedneed  by  drought  to  a  few  pools.  A  portion  of  the  coun- 
tiy  betwreen  these  rivers,  is  called  the  Gras  Rug,  Grass 
Mdge :  it  consists  of  dry  calcareous  hills  with  thin  grassy 
herbage,  interspersed  with  suflruticose  plants,  among  which 
some  species  of  Mesembryanihenmm  hold  a  large  place.     A 
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mtMwd^Sayn  occur  in  the  hollows*  Much  of 
tfvcr  vlieii  we  travelled  between  Algoa  Bay  and 
w&tM  besr  the  description  of  '^  A  salt  land  and 
In  thb  district  we  noticed  many  caulescent  Aloes 
been  deprived  of  the  centre  of  their  heads^  and  we 
I  Ae  lolid  mass  of  the  blanched  base  of  the  un- 
I  luvu,  had  been  removed  by  the  Hottentots,  as 
■tideaf  iaod*  Between  the  Kouga  and  Zondag  Riviers, 
MTmUJMLi  were  numerous ;  they  are  not  uncommon  in 
piomt  puts  of  Southern  Africa.  Here  and  there  a  spe- 
of  Antelope,  called  the  Steen-bok^  darted  from  among 
fefliles  on  our  approach. 

hm  8leen-bok,  Rock  Bucky  Tragtdus  rtipestris^  is  about 
inches  high^  and  thirty-five  long.  The  horns  are 
r  iikIms  long,  vertical^  parallel^  and  nearly  straight^  glen- 
^  moBBiA  snd  pointed^  with  a  slight  wrinkle  at  the  base, 
(geoenl  colour  is  reddish.  It  is  met  with  in  high^  bushy 
■id^  iolitarily  or  in  pairs.  This  and  some  other  allied  spe- 
\  rf  Ike  Antelope  family,  dart  from  among  the  buslies,  to 
k  nan  remote  shelter,  looking  almost  like  lai^ge  Hares. — 
r  hocm  became  so  tired,  that  for  a  great  part  of  the  way 
it  die  Zondag  Rivier,  we  could  only  travel  slowly.  The 
■liy  waa  bushy,  and  it  was  so  dark  when  we  reached  Enon 
I'vecooU  scarcely  discern  the  houses.  We  received  a 
i  grecliDf  from  the  Missionaries,  only  one  of  whom  could 
l;  he  enquired  if  we  had  seen  anything  of  the 
m  die  way.  We  had  indeed  he^rd,  before  reaching 
oadig  Rivier,  that  the  foot-prints  of  some  lions  had 
Mtt  m  the  neighbourhood  that  moniing ;  but  seeing 
Mda  feeding  at  night-fall,  we  concluded  that  if  the 
they  would  probably  take  them.  We  now 
a  bullock  had  been  killed  by  lions,  about  two 
y^  wifthin  thirty  paces  of  the  road  along  which 
ill  tke  dark;  and  that  since  that  time,  two 
\  had  been  shot,  and  another  lion  and  two 
'  c«lba  had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity.  We 
nor  heard  them ;  but  by  the  protecting 
hif  twlMmiily  father,  arrived  in  safety  at  the  place  of 
k— Ili^Iaon^  Felis  Leo,  was  formerly  abundant 
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k  mil  puts  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  has  however  been 
exterminated  from  the  parts  south  of  the  Zwarte  Bergen,  and 
frtMn  the  western  parts,  as  far  as  Little  Namaqua  Land.  It 
stall  inhabits  some  portions  of  the  eastern  district  of  the 
Colany,  and  is  found  more  plentifully  in  the  northern  por- 

of  the  Karroo  country. 
Ist*     We  spent  the  day  very  pleasantly  with  the  mission 

J,  which  at  this  time  consisted  of  Adam  and  Magdalene 
Hj^ter^  and  William  and  Sophia  Stoltz  :  we  felt  much  of  the 
uaitiiig  influence  of  our  heavenly  Father's  love  in  their  com- 
pany* They  ejthibited  similar  simplicity  of  character  to  what 
we  had  noticed  in  other  Moravian  Missionaries,  The  women 
^ypeared  to  fulfil  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  Let  the  women 
nile  their  own  houses  well/^  &c.  The  men  taught  the  schools, 
preached,  and  superintended  the  manufacturies.  A  Hot- 
teatot  woman  assisted  here  in  the  infant-schooL — ^The  long 
drotight  had  reduced  the  Witte  Rivier,  Ifltite  River^  on  which 
Enon  is  situated,  to  a  single  pool.  A  few  wells  had  been 
sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  river  to  obtain  drinking  water.  Large 
YeHow-wood  trees,  Podocarpus  elongata^  nearly  allied  to  the 
Yew,  and  probably  a  hundred  years  old,  were  dead  from 
drought,  on  the  margin  of  the  water-course ;  garden  and  field- 
cmps  had  entirely  perished  ;  it  might  truly  be  said,  the 
**  whole  land  languisheth/'  AH  the  horses  but  two  were 
dead  from  '^the  sickness."  The  Hottentots,  except  about 
lOOj  had  gone  to  other  stations,  or  into  service,  to  obtain 
mstenance;  and  those  who  remained  subsisted  on  a  little 
silk,  and  sought  comfort  from  on  high.  On  asking  A.  Halter 
how  the  people  managed  to  live  at  the  present  time,  he  said 
he  did  not  know,  except  upon  a  little  milk  and  the  *'  word  of 
God  f  having  little  else  to  do,  in  consequence  of  the  drought, 
much  of  their  time  was  spent  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptxires. 
Many  of  those  who  remained  at  the  Station,  under  these  try- 
ing circumstances,  were  persons  who  had  daughters,  and  were 
aftaid  to  remove  them  into  other  situations,  especially  into 
towns,  lest  their  morals  should  become  corrupted.  ITiere  were 
only  about  fifteen  children  left  in  the  school  for  adolescents, 
the  greater  portion  of  whom  were  girls :  the  number  in  the 
inCauit-school  was  somewhat  larger, 
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The  theraioraeter  to-day  was  87^  in  the  shade* 
retired  to  rest  for  a  short  time  after  their  noontide  dinner. 
When  the  greatest  heat  was  past,  we  walked  with  Adam  Halter, 
who  was  a  venerable  old  man,  to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring 
hill,  from  whicli  he  shewed  us  the  amrounding  country.  It 
was  wild,  bushy  and  mountainous,  and  the  oceasional  reso; 
of  Elephants,  Buifaloes  and  more  ferocious  wild  beasts ;  b 
in  more  congenial  seasons  it  yielded  sustenance  to  flocks 
sheep  and  goats,  and  to  herds  of  homed  cattle ;  and  usually 
the  Witte  Rivier  was  a  sufficient  stream  to  turn  a  mill.  Upon 
an  adjacent  hill,  tlie  site  of  some  gardens  and  huts  was  pointed 
out,  that  were  occupied  by  Caffera,  till  they  were  driven  out 
of  the  country  in  18 U  by  order  of  the  Government;  and  in 
the  valley,  the  places  where  a  pious  Hottentot  was  deUvered 
from  a  Buffalo,  and  where  a  Leopard  carried  into  a  tree,  a 
dog,  which  it  killed  in  the  garden. — ^The  African  Buffalo, 
Bubalus  caffeTi  is  a  dangerous  animal  with  large,  dark,  horns, 
hooked,  and  turning  inwards  at  the  tips,  which  are  about 
four  feet  apart.  The  male  is  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
Upwards  of  twelve  feet  in  extreme  length,  ^fhe  body  is  pon- 
derous,  the  back  hunchless,  and  tlie  limbs  short ;  the  general 
colour  IS  bluish  black.  This  animal  usually  feeds  in  herds ; 
but  in  the  case  alluded  to,  a  soUtary  one  had  wandered  up  a 
bushy  ravine;  the  Hottentot  mistaking  its  foot-prints  for 
those  of  a  stray  ox,  followed  them  till  he  came  up  witli  the 
ferocious  animal,  which  turned  upon  him,  gored  him,  and 
would  probably  have  destroyed  him,  had  not  a  dog,  at  tliat 
moment,  rushed  out  of  the  bush  and  attacked  the  buffalo. 
The  man  crept  from  the  ptace^  and  reached  his  home  i^ith 
difficulty ;  he  survived  this  accident  six  years,  but  did  not 
recover  from  the  injury  he  had  received*  During  this  period, 
he  glorified  his  Lord  and  Master,  by  bearing  his  afflictions 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  Christian  fortitude  and  patience. 

A  short  time  ago,  when  Hans  P*  Halbeck  was  returning 
from  this  place  to  Qenadendal,  some  Hottentots  who  were  ao 
companying  him,  discovered  the  foot-prints  of  two  Leopards, 
which  they  said  had  been  fighting;  on  tracing  them  they 
found  evident  proof  that  one  of  them  had  been  killed  by  the 
other. — Four  Elephants  were  seen  beyond  the  adjacent  hills 


^ 


f^  but  we  were  not  apprised  of  their  being  in  the  vicinity 
dlliie  opporbuiity  was  past  for  seeing  them^  where  the  bushes 
ircre  too  low  to  conceal  them. — Our  intelligent  informant  told 
10,  that  on  ftii  ttverage  a  lion  was  killed  in  the  neighbourhood 
dbcnft  enoe  in  eighteen  months.  He  and  his  fellow-misiiion* 
Iff  had  a  desire  to  see  one  alive,  and  they  went  to  a  place, 
[  one  was  at  bay  among  some  bushes.  Some  Hotten- 
wtn  in  aome  small  trees  near  it  with  their  guns^  and 
Am  dogs  were  barking  at  it.  The  Hottentots  however^  pru- 
<liillly  feqaeated  the  Missionaries  not  to  remain^  sstying  the 
fian  waa  enraged  and  would  be  springing  upon  them.  At 
length  the  dogs  induced  the  lion  to  leave  his  retreat,  and  the 
HfPfitartoti  ahot  him* — When  the  ox  was  killed  by  lions  by 
tfca  aide  of  the  road  along  which  we  came  to  this  place,  the  lions 
left  part  of  the  carcase ;  around  this^  the  Hottentots  made  a 
isBoe  of  bushes^  with  two  entrances.  At  tlie  sides  of  these 
ttey  placed  guns^  contrived  so  as  to  be  discharged  by  pres* 
againgat  cords  that  crossed  the  entrances.  A  Hon  com- 
ii^;aiii8t  one  of  the  cords  was  shot  dead,  and  a  lioness 
such  a  wound  at  the  other  entrance,  as  to  occasion 
to  leap  over  the  fence,  in  so  disabled  a  state,  that  she 
i  easily  despatched,  when  found  in  the  morning, 
A  boy  died  here  a  few  days  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  bite 
a  so^U  species  of  Viper,  Vtpera  inomata  ?  called  in  the 
ay,  Beig  Slang,  Mountain  Snake.  He  was  without  stock- 
or  does,  attending  cattle  at  a  distance  from  home,  and 
treading  upon  the  Viper,  he  was  bitten  in  the  ankle :  this  was 
early  in  the  forenoon ;  some  time  necessarily  elapsed  before 
be  could  obtain  assistance,  and  he  died  in  the  evening.  A 
popular  superstition  in  this  country  places  the  time  of  death 
at  sunset  in  such  cases, — ^\^ipers  of  several  species  are  numer* 
oiza  in  South  Africa ;  being  small  and  of  dusky  colours,  they 
are  not  easily  seen ;  these  circumstances  and  their  being  indo- 
lent, render  them  liable  to  be  trodden  upon;  and  consequently, 
more  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  them  than  from  the 
more  active  serpents,  some  of  which  ore  equally  venomous^ 
— ^Axnong  the  variety  of  plants  growing  in  the  bed  of  the 
Wittc  Rivier,  was  a  small,  prickly  fruited  Cucumber,  Cun 
$fmricalus  ?    The  tall  Chandalier  Euphorbia  and  the 
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Yellow-wood  were  the  most  striking  trees  in  this  vicinity* 
— After  our  walk,  we  addressed  the  Hottentots  in  Engli»h, 
at  their  usual  evening  devotions ;  some  of  them  understood 
this  language,  and  we  were  not  yet  able  to  convey  to  them 
in  Dutch  the  expression  of  our  christian  interest  in  their 
welfare,  nor  were  the  Missionaries  here  sufficiently  versed  in 
English  to  interpret  for  us  on  such  an  occasion.  The  Mission- 
aries at  this  Station  have  often  been  greatly  tried,  by  the  de- 
viations from  the  paths  of  rectitude,  into  which  some  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Hottentots,  who  had  been  carefully  instructed 
here  till  they  were  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  have  been 
drawn,  on  going  into  service  in  towns,  sometimes,  even  by 
persons  wishing  to  be  thought  gentlemen,  and  whose  rank 
and  office  ought  to  have  made  them  sensible  that  it  was  _ 
their  duty  to  protect  virtue*  f 

22nd*  On  setting  out  for  Enon  we  filled  our  saddlebags 
with  com  for  our  horses  j  this  being  now  consumed,  and  the 
"famine  being  sore  in  the  land,"  so  as  not  to  admit  of  our 
obtaining  other  provender  for  them  at  this  place,  we  took 
leave  of  our  friends  and  returned  to  Uitenhage,  by  the  road 
by  which  we  came.  At  Zand  Fontein,  the  carcase  of  a  Leo- 
pard which  bad  just  been  divested  of  its  skin,  was  lying  on 
the  ground.     Leopards  are  not  uncommon  in  this  district. 

23rd.  We  went  to  the  chapel  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  where  John  George  Messer  usually  addresses  a  co- 
loured congregation,  at  ten  in  the  morning.     On  this  occa- 


o- 


sion,  as  well  as  in 


the  evening, 


he  omitted  this  part  of  his 


service,  to  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  delivering  our  mes- 
sage of  christian  love  to  the  people.  In  the  forenoon  we 
spoke  to  them  in  English.  About  300  persons  were  present, 
some  of  whom  were  of  European  descent  Before  the  con- 
gregation separated,  two  coloured  women  and  two  children 
were  baptized.  The  women  shewed  considerable  emotion, 
in  thus  making  a  public  avowal  of  Christian  faith.  Witness- 
ing this  ceremony  has  tended  to  confirm  me  in  the  sentiments 
entertained  on  the  subject  of  baptism  by  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  views  of  the  baptizing  party  on  this  occasion, 
did  not  seem  clear  as  to  the  intent  of  the  baptism  by  water, 
practised  by  John  the  Baptist,  or  by  the  Apostles.    Thi^  was 
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fpeaaUy  apparent  in  regard  to  the  remark  made  respecting  the 
hiplisni  of  the  children,  which  was  alluded  to  as  a  substitute 
hr  cireanicision,^ — In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  school  of 
the  coloured  people,  who  were  chiefly  adults  j  it  was  held  in 
the  Mission  Chapel,  which  is  a  simple,  red-tiled  buildings 
wUtewftsfaed  inside  and  out ;  it  was  built  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  sobflcriptiona  of  the  congregation  who  assemble  in  it. 
We  also  visited  a  school,  kept  in  the  Government-school^ 
itxmi,  superintended  by  Alexander  Smith,  the  minister  of 
llie  Dutch-church,  at  which  a  considerable  number  of  young 
peraons  were  present,  A  Fingo  school  is  likewise  kept  on 
First-dsy,  at  Uitenhage,  and  there  is  a  weekly  Government- 
Bcbool,  free  for  coloured  people,  having  about  130  pupils, 
wnd  &a  attendance  of  about  eighty;  to  this  school  a  few  white 
persons  are  also  admitted  on  small  payments^  We  assembled 
with  Alexander  Smith's  English  congregation  in  the  after- 
aooB ;  about  200  persons  were  present,  with  whom  we  "  rea- 
soned on  temperance,  righteousness,  and  judgment  to  come/* 
Id  the  evening  we  met  a  large  congregation  of  persons  lately 
apprentices,  in  the  Mission  chapel.  Some  others  speaking 
Dutch  were  also  present*  Here  we  required  an  interpreter, 
sad  were  ably  supplied  with  one,  in  a  person  of  colour^  a 
aative  of  Demerara,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  among  the  Bushmen. 

While  our  wagon  stood  at  the  Zwartkopa  Rivier,  some  Dutch 
women  came  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  a  passage  of  Scripture, 
relating  to  the  returning  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  to  Jerusa- 
Jein.  On  our  pointing  out  its  historical  fulfilment,  they  seemed 
comforted.  Many  passages  of  this  kind  have  been  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  well-disposed  people  in  this  country, 
by  persons  wishing  them  to  emigrate  to  Natal,  as  evidences 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  go  to  that  "  better  land."  And  many 
have  sought  to  justify  their  conduct  toward  the  native  inhabit- 
ants, by  passages  of  Scripture  containing  commands  to  the 
laraelitea  to  drive  the  heathen  out  of  Canaan ;  some  have  even 
imagined  that  they  as  Christians,  standing  in  the  place  of  the 
Jews,  were  fulfilling  a  divine  command  in  taking  possession 
of  the  country  of  the  heathen  !  Being  ^^  unlearned,"  as  re- 
gu6s  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  have  themselves 
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remained  raiconrerted  to  God  while  professing  Christianity^ 
and  have  "wrested  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  destruction*^ 
24tL.  The  District  Surgeon  accompanied  us  over  the  JaH 
and  Hospital.  The  former  was  an  inefficient  place^  badly  ven- 
tilated, and  having  small  yards,  unenclosed  by  any  outer  wall, 
and  some  grated  windows  open  to  the  road.  One  of  the 
prisoners  was  heavily  ironed.  A  cell  was  pointed  out  as 
having  repeatedly  been  the  receptacle  of  individuals  of  re- 
spectable connexions,  who  had  become  so  degraded  by  drink- 
ing as  to  require  confinement :  one  of  these  was  in  such  a 
state  when  his  wife  died,  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  him 
here  till  she  could  be  decently  buried-  The  hospital  was  a 
hovel  without  a  door,  and  not  affording  eflfectual  protection 
from  the  weather.  Six  leprous  patients  were  lodged  in  it, 
and  it  contained  the  constituent  parts  of  a  gibbet! — Our 
wagon  joined  us  in  the  town  5  and  as  we  were  passing  along, 
a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  manufacturer  of  preserved  meats, 
in  London,  came  to  express  gratitude  for  a  few  tracts  left  at 
his  house  on  the  Kromme  Rivier;  a  similar  acknowledgment 
was  made  by  a  person  from  near  Hankey,  whom  we  met  at 
dinner  at  Alexander  Smith's,  A  sliopkecper  in  the  town, 
who  sold  the  tracts  of  the  South  African  Tract  Society, 
shewed  his  goodwill  to  us  by  providing  us  with  forage  for 
our  horses  free  of  charge.  In  the  evening  we  reached  Zand 
Fontein,  on  our  way  to  Graiiams  Town.  A  shower  of  rain 
had  caused  some  Myriapoda  or  Millepedes,  of  the  genus  Julm 
to  creep  fortii*.  some  of  tliem  were  striped,  and  as  large  as  a 


man  s 


finger. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


fC9, — Grys-bok, — ^Aloea. — Fiddling  at  a  Pttblic-hoiuc  auc- 
-_ii;j  of  HyenoA,— Bhinoceros. — Quagga-flaU. — Wagon  Joui- 
Eiver. — ^Wftter  Toitobe. — Merino  Sheep* — Sid- 
Birer. — Fresh.  Oxen. — Qrahams  Town, — Weslcyans, — 
rXiflUecuml»QoTenior.^  Unsettled  Meeting. —Temper&nco  Rcfonna- 
**-'!-4  llottentota. — Silent  DeTotioii, — Jail. — FroBt-bitten  Patient. 
1  DechuacA. — ^Young  Christians. — Bepartnre,^ — Rom. — Large 
L  ^^^^^9tmttf  iu  making  a  Fire, — Hyena. 


»iiO,  25  tk.  We  proceeded  over  an  uninteresting  country, 
fresli  water,  to  the  Zondag  or  Sunday  Riveij  which 
crcwaed  at  the  Addo  Drift,  several  miles  further  down 
when  on  the  way  to  Enon.  We  noticed  the  bones  of 
Elephant  on  one  of  the  calcareous  hills  of  the  Gras  Rug, 
saw  some  Tortoises  in  bushy  places.  A  few  Grys-boks> 
lUcii  are  of  the  Antelope  family,  and  twice  the  size  of  a 
lire,  darted  from  among  the  bushes  on  our  approach.  Tlie 
OrT»-bok,  Tra^ha  melcmotisy  is  about  twenty-two  inches 
and  three  feet  in  extreme  length:  its  head  is  broad 
w«u  «ihort :  its  horns  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  smooth^ 
iQimd,  slender  and  vertical,  or  sUghtly  inclining  forward. 
It  has  on  its  forehead  a  black,  horse-shoe-shaped  mark, 
hot  its  general  colour  is  chocolate-red,  intermixed  with  nu- 
BKlous,  single,  white  hairs ;  hence  its  name  which  signifies 
Gpey-buck. — A  caulescent  Aloe,  with  large,  glaucous,  red- 
fiougtned  leaves,  and  another  with  spotted  leaves  were 
growing  on  tlie  declivities  of  a  saUne  valley  leading  to  the 
rirer,  which  we  crossed  near  two  public-houses ;  beyond 
tliese  we  outspanned  in  the  bush,  wliich  consisted  of 
hatgt  shrubs  and  low  trees.  Three  other  wagons  were  in 
Ihe  same  vicinity.  At  one  of  the  public-houses  the  fiddle 
played    till    late   in    the   evening,   as   a   lure   to   the 
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tfi  mere  tracks.  In  short  journeys,  people  with  fresh 
cattle,  make  thirty  miles  a  day ;  in  long  ones,  about  seven- 
ttfn  is  as  much  as  it  is  easy  to  accomplish. 

27th,  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  we  reached  the  Bush- 
uttiis  Rarer,  which  we  crossed  at  the  Rottenburga  Post  Drift. 
Tl>c  riTer  was  reduced  to  a  series  of  large  pools,  some  of 
which  were  deep.  Many  Tortoises,  probably  of  the  genus 
8tff90iheru$f  were  swimming  in  one  of  them,  or  basking  in 
iht  ami  on  the  margin,  and  quickly  plunging  into  the  water 
oa  alarm*  Two  large  Vultures  were  clearing  away  the  remains 
of  a  calf,  by  the  road-side.  In  the  afternoon  we  proceeded 
to  Sweet  Milk  Fountain,  where  there  was  still  a  little  water. 
We  ootspanned  near  the  residence  of  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
fm^ors  of  Merino  Sheep  in  the  Colony,  after  passing  a  flock, 
attended  by  a  Caffer  shepherd.  The  introduction  of  Merino 
Sheep  into  this  country  seems  likely  to  contribute  largely  to 
tike  prosperity  of  the  settlers,  the  fine  wool  bringing  a  valu- 
lUe  income. 

S8lk.  Being  remote  from  bushes  likely  to  shelter  noxious 
wild  beasts,  our  cattle  were  left  loose  during  the  last  two 
aigbtSy  in  order  to  afford  them  more  time  to  browse.— This 
morning  we  passed  a  few  houses,  called  Sidburyj  two  of 
tbem  are  canteens.  It  is  a  poor-looking  place,  but  the  hills 
aroimd  are  grassy.  As  we  approached  Grahams  Town,  the 
ttmniry  became  more  hilly,  and  was  better  supplied  with 
water.  There  was  also  a  moderate  supply  of  grass  on  tlie 
UUfl,  which  are  of  sandstone.  On  the  rocky  tops  of  some 
qf  them  an  arborescent  bush,  with  large,  oblongly-ovate 
leaves  and  thisUe-like  flowers,  forms  a  striking  object. 

29th.  In  the  forenoon  we  outspanned  by  the  Assagai- 
bosh  River,  a  small  running  stream ;  the  first  we  had  seen 
■nee  leaving  the  Zwartkops.  Here  we  purchased  another 
span  or  team  of  oxen,  some  of  our  old  ones  being  much 
^chausted.  The  price  was  forty-five  rixdollars,  or  jE3.  7s.  6d. 
each ;  this  is  considered  high  in  this  country.  Among  our 
newly  purchased  stock  were  some  "  bullocks  unaccustomed 
to  the  yoke  f^  but  they  were  placed  between  trained  ones ; 
and  though  at  first  they  struggled  and  roared,  they  soon 
Jbond  that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  against  the  others. 
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Hottentots.    When  it  ceased^  the  !to« 
ing  of  the  Hyena  commerjced, 
night     The  Two-homed  Rhinor 
the  Elephant,  and  the  Lion,  stil!  k#" 
bushy  ravines  and  woods  of  thi?* 
Common  Two-horned  RhinT-— '^■' 
Rhinoster  by  the   Cape  ( 
throughout  the  country,   A\ 
found,  except  in  the  thick tu..   .rt 
there  it  is  but  seldom  seen :    it  i» 
the  shoulder,  and  13  feet  in 
species  of  the  genua,  it  is  a  •"'*• 
still  very  common  in  the  ii 
are  known  ;  two  of  these  K 
described  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Zoology  of  South  Afiica, 
horn,  is  spoken  of  as  beii 

26th.     For   several   mik. 
woody;  at  length  it  became  t] 
called  the  Addo  Bush.     A 
speciosa?  called  Boerboon,  j , 
son  flowers,  succeeded  by  pc 
which  were  formerly  used  as  f 
passing  through  the  forest,  u 
Flats,  a  grassy  country,  but  ^ 
water.     On  applying  for  tJ 
only  inhabited  place  which  wi 
master  was  from  home  ;  tlie  st 
us  water  our  cattle  without  1 
take  water  for  our  own  use  ;  ^^ 
in  hope  of  finding  more,  but 
we  outspanned  where  there  v 
grass  was  fresh. — In  tlie  couri*^. 
other  wagons  on   the   road. 
Grahams  Town,   or   trau 
are   brought  from    Port   i^.,. 
w^hich  are  also  the  principal  c«i 
Africa.     From  ten  to  twen  * 
ployed  at  a  time^  in  drav;...,^ 
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by  those  using  the  Dutch  or  Caffcr,  who  are  chiefly  Hottentots 
and  Fingoca. — In  the  forencKin  we  had  a  meeting  with  thia 
dass^  when  a  young  Caffer,  who  was  learning  to  be  a  printer, 
interpreted  for  us  into  Dutch,  and  the  aoit  of  a  Missionary 
Catechist^  into  Caffer,  In  the  afternoon  we  addressed  the 
diildren  in  the  Wesleyan  Sabbatli  School,  and  in  the  evening 
were  present  in  their  English  congregation*  Though  way 
would  bsve  been  freely  made  for  us,  had  we  had  anything  to 
€X|ires8  on  this  occasion,  yet  as  nothing  impressed  us  that 
we  believed  it  our  duty  to  communicate,  we  availed  ourselves 
of  the  christian  privilege  of  keeping  silence* 

31st-  We  called  on  tlie  Deputy  Lieutenant  Governor^ 
Colonel  Hare,  who  expressed  a  readiness  to  assist  us  in  any 
way  in  which  we  might  need  his  help.  Several  pious  persons 
called  ou  ua  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  we 
had  a  large  meeting  for  public  worsliip,  held  by  special 
invitation,  in  the  Wesleyan  cbapeL  A  considerable  time 
was  spent  in  silence  before  I  felt  at  liberty  to  address  the 
eompany.  At  length  I  spoke  to  them  under  a  feeling  of 
gospel  autiiority,  warning  them  against  the  love  of  the 
world  and  otlier  snares  of  Satan.  After  I  sat  down  they 
became  very  restless,  and  many  went  out.  I  felt  restrained 
from  either  breaking  up  the  meeting,  or  expressing  any- 
thing more  in  the  line  of  ministry,  until  I  had  told  them 
Aat  I  shotdd  have  been  glad  to  have  joined  them  in  prayer, 
Imd  they  kept  their  minds  turned  to  the  Lord ;  but  that  I 
could  not  conscientiously  become  as  mouth  for  them,  while 
their  attention  was  so  much  distracted*  On  this  they  became 
laore  settled,  and  a  measure  of  solemn  feeling  returned  over 
ibe  meeting,  in  which  I  found  access  to  the  Throne  of  Grace 
and  gave  utterance  to  prayer.  The  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
SI  anxiety  to  be  at  home,  in  order  to  prepare  for  another 
meeting,  to  watch  in  the  new  year,  according  to  their  custom, 
together  ^ith  a  want  of  understanding  of  the  use  and  benefit 
of  silence  on  devotional  occasions,  all  contributed  to  this  dis- 
i^tnrbtng  restlessness. 

1st  rao.  1st,  1839,  We  attended  a  meeting  for  the  promo- 
of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors.  The  total 
'  diiti&eEice  cause  liad  at  this  time  a  good  many  supporters  here; 
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but  there  were  several  leading  men  among  the  Wesleyan 
including  some  of  their  ministers,  who  had  not  yet  joined 
this  plan  of  avoiding  those  things  by  which  many  are  offends 
and  made  weak,  and  many  stumble  and  fall. 

2nd.  We  addressed  a  company  composed  of  persons  wl 
were  lately  slave  apprentices,  and  of  Fingoes,  Caffers,  an 
other  persons  of  colour,  on  the  importance  of  total  abstinenG 
firom  intoxicating  drinks.  Many  persons  of  these  classes 
not  be  assembled  till  after  sunset,  on  account  of  the  gener 
nature  of  their  avocations,  as  servants  and  labourers.  Sue 
meetings  are  consequently  held  at  a  late  hour.  The  introduc- 
tion of  temperance  principles  into  Albany,  has  been  a  great 
blessing.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  from  Europe  perished  un- 
der the  influence  of  strong  drink.  Even  among  the  Wesleyans, 
several  who  once  had  given  hopes  of  piety  and  usefulness,  fell 
into  this  snare,  and  died,  there  is  ground  to  fear,  without 
hope.  This  useful  body  of  Christians  is  now  more  generally 
alive  to  the  snare  which  intoxicating  drinks  present,  and 
the  importance  of  acting  upon  the  views  of  their  worth]! 
Founder,  upon  this  subject,  respecting  which  he  appears 
have  seen  far  beyond  his  contemporaries. 

3rd.  We  met  a  congregation  of  Hottentots  in  the  school 
room  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  These  people  ge* 
nerally  cleave  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  conse^ 
quently  to  the  Independents.  Many  Hottentots  of  the  most 
degraded  character  resort  to  Grahams  Town,  where  they  find 
temporary  work,  and  opportunity  of  indulging  their  appetite 
for  strong  drink.  Paying  them  for  labour  and  errands  in 
spirits,  and  the  licensing  of  canteens,  have  conspired  much 
to  deepen  their  degradation.  Such  w^as  formerly  the  infatua- 
tion respecting  the  use  of  spirits,  and  the  blindness  that 
existed  as  to  the  responsibility  of  those  who  ministered  to 
the  sin  of  drunkenness,  that  several  persons  now  filling  re- 
spectable stations  in  civil  and  religious  society  here,  formerly 
kept  canteens ! 

4th.    We  breakfasted  with  a  company  in  which  there  were 
several  pious  persons,  and  were  requested  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures to  them.     To  this  we  willingly  consented.     There  was 
*^Hon  that  wc  should  make  some  addition 
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line  of  gospel  rainistrjs  but  though,  on  such  occasions, 
^en  had  to  extend  a  word  of  exhortation^  or  to  engage  in 
?peal  prayer,  under  the  fresh  feeling  of  the  constraining  intlu- 
oioe  of  Ihe  love  of  Christ,  the  constraint  was  at  this  time^  to 
«t  an  example  of  waiting  upon  God  in  silence. 

Sth*  Wc  visited  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  regiment  now 
fUtioiied  here ;  he  was  brought  up  by  a  relative,  who  was  a 
Friend,  whose  good  counsel  he  despised ;  in  his  instability 
lie  entered  the  army,  where  he  took  to  drinking.     In  his 


eottage,  we 


met   Major  Armstrong   and  the   mihtary   sur- 


geon^ who  joined  us  in  expostulating  with  the  poor,  deluded 
man,  auid  in  advising  him  to  abstain  entirely  from  all  intoxi- 
eating  liquors^  Subsequently  he  died  of  Dtliritwi  tranemt  in 
tlie  military  hospital.  We  also  visited  the  Jail,  a  good- 
looking  building  externally,  but  very  insufficient,  and  badly 
iiraiged  within.  It  has  several  small  yards,  with  brick  walls; 
nme  with  day*rooms  attached,  and  others  with  cells :  they 
wme  all  much  crowded,  except  one,  in  which  a  man  was 
eonfined  solitarily-  From  eight  to  sixteen  persons  are  lodged 
in  each  of  the  eight  cells  of  one  yard.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  convicts,  worked  in  irons,  on  the  roads,  are  lodged  in 
tbb  prison.  Two  rooms  are  appropriated  as  an  hospital, 
and  persons  retained  as  evidences  are  also  lodged  here  ! 
Among  the  patients  in  the  hospital  there  was  a  young  man 
wiio  lost  his  feet  from  cold,  in  the  Sneeuw  Bei^en,  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains ;  ha\4ng  missed  his  way,  he  was  without 
ahelter,  and  nearly  without  food,  for  twenty-two  days, 

r>th*  We  joined  Thomas  Parker,  a  pious  Wesleyan,  in  a 
rehgious  visit  to  those  prisoners  in  the  Jail,  who  did  not 
apeak  English,  and  who  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  class. 
After  a  short  time  spent  in  silence,  we  addressed  about  1 20, 
T.  Parker  interpreting  into  Dutch.  Silence  again  ensued, 
Imt  was  broken  by  a  fine,  atldetic  Bechuana,  who  stood  up, 
confessed  his  sin,  and  extended  an  exliortation  to  his  fellow- 
pruioners  in  Dutch,  and  then  in  Caifer,  making  frequent  allu- 
aion  to  what  we  had  said,  on  their  awful  condition  through 
rin,  and  on  the  hope  of  salvation  set  before  them,  through 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

7th,    Some  young  men  breakfasted  with  us,  who  had  been 
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recentl^T  awakened  &om  a  state  of  darkness^  and  led  to  their 
Saviour,  We  felt  much  for  them,  in  the  prospect  of  the 
temptations  through  which  they  must  pass^  before  becoming 
habitually  conformed  to  the  mind  of  Christ. — In  the  course 
of  the  forenoon,  I  looked  into  the  School  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  in  which  tliere  were  upwards  of  100 
pupils,  chiefly  coloured  children,  of  Hottentot  extraction.  We 
took  tea  with  John  Lock,  tfie  resident  Missionary  of  this 
Society,  and  afterwards  had  a  meeting  in  his  chapel. 

8th,  After  an  interesting  reUgious  opportunity  in  the 
family  of  our  host,  we  resumed  our  journey,  W^illiam  W^right 
kindly  accompanying  us  a  few  miles  on  our  way.  Among  the 
hUls,  a  short  distance  from  Grahams  Town,  a  beautiful,  up- 
right, low  shrub,  covered  with  Convolvulus-like  flowers,  at- 
tracted our  attention.  Heavy  rain  fell  in  the  afternoon, 
attended  by  lightning  and  thunder.  This  made  travelling 
very  difficult;  it  brought  some  Earth-worms  of  great  siae  out 
of  their  holes:  in  general  appearance  they  resembled  the  Dew- 
worm  of  England,  but  were  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger ;  one 
that  we  measured,  was  3  feet  8  Inches  long.  We  outspanned 
on  the  top  of  a  bushy  hill,  near  Hermanes  Kraal,  or  Fort 
Brown,  but  could  not  raise  a  fire  tUl  we  used  a  paper  dipped 
in  oil  to  light  the  wet  sticks.  My  companion  went  toward  ^ 
a  brook  to  try  to  get  some  water  sufficiently  clear  to  make 
tea ;  the  sun  had  just  set,  and  the  loud  howl  of  a  hyena,  in 
a  bush  near  the  wagon,  caused  him  to  return  precipitately, 
and  warned  us  to  take  care  of  our  cattle.  Here  we  made 
acquaintance  with  William  Chalmers^  of  the  Glasgow  Mis- 
sionary Society,  from  Chumie  in  Cafiraria,  who  outspanned 
his  wagon  close  by  ours,  on  his  way  to  Grahams  Town. 
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WmtSbm^—The  Koodoo.— Great  Fiih  Ritct,— Port  Brown,— Difficulty  at  the 
Yord^ — The  African  Coney. — Tomlinsons  Post-^Death  of  a  Bullock. — Plants. 
— TnETeOiBg. — Fort  Beaufoxt.^^pirSta  interdicted  in  Frontier  Towns. — War 
of  tite  Zoolns, — Miasionary's  Grave. — HofHe  Loit.— Blinkwater. — Coffer  Mar- 
riage.— Costmae. — Awkward  Inddenta. — Fort  Armstrong. — Kat  Birer. — 
TbiBif^tm, — State  of  the  HotCentota. — Schools. — Temperance, — Interdiction 
of  Strcmg-drink  in  granting  lands. — Missionary  Anniversary. — Examination 
of  the  Schools.— Anti -tobacco  Agreement. — Country. — Beadadale — Hartdorp. 
— Boahmen'B  Drawings. — Calumnies. 

1st,  mo,  9th.  Some  rain  fell  in  the  night,  and  wet  the 
bedding  of  our  attendants,  which  had  to  be  dried  before 
we  ooald  proceed :  this  was,  however,  soon  effected  in  the  clear 
sunshine  such  as  generally  prevails  in  South  Africa,  when  it 
is  not  actually  raining,— The  foot-prints  of  a  herd  of  Koo- 
doos, large  animals  of  the  Antelope  family,  proved  that 
they  had  been  near  us  in  the  night*  The  Koodoo,  Strepsi- 
cerm  Koodoo^  is  upwards  of  5  feet  high  at  the  shoulder, 
and  above  9  feet  in  extreme  length :  it  has  a  long  fringe  of  fl 
black  and  white  hair  on  the  dewlap,  and  a  standing  mane 
on  the  neck  and  withers :  the  horns  are  about  3  feet  long, 
bulky,  compressed,  and  having  an  anterior  ridge;  they 
make  two  complete  spiral  circles,  and  have  the  tips  turned 
outwards.  The  general  colour  of  the  animal  is  buff-grey  or 
bluish.  A  white  streak  passes  down  the  spine,  intersected  by  ■ 
about  nine  transverse  streaks 

On  arriving  at  Hermanes  Kraal  or  Fort  Brown,  a  small 
solitary  station,  we  crossed  the  Great  Fish  River,  which  was 
rising,  and  had  become  too  deep  to  be  forded  at  the  usual 
place.  In  ascending  from  the  river  the  new  cattle,  which  were 
unaccustomed  to  the  yoke,  stuck  fast,  in  a  place  where  the 
iragon  stood  so  much  over  to  one  side  as  to  require  holding 
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up  by  means  of  riems  attached  to  the  opposite  side,  till  it] 
was  partially  unloaded ;  it  was  tlien  removed  by  the  more 
practised  bullocks.  This  little  occurrence  brought  to  ouH 
assistance  a  young  man  from  tlie  Fort,  and  thus  opened  thoj 
way  for  leaving  a  few  more  tracts,  a  Dutch  New  Testament, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  Dutch,  which  were 
thankfully  received.  Our  road  now  lay  along  a  narrow  path, 
in  some  places  very  stony,  and  through  thick  bush,  chiefly  ot^M 
Spck-buom,  but  in  which  there  were  growing,  an  entire-leaved" 
Jasmine,  vnih  eight  cleft  flowers,  Jasminum  capeme^  a  magni- 
ficent Aloe,  allied  to  Aloe  serraia,  and  several  species  of  Eu~ 
pharlna.  Sometimes  we  emerged  in  grassy  hollows,  where 
we  saw  some  wild  Guinea-fowl,  After  passing  under  a  high 
cliff  on  the  bank  of  tlie  Fish  River,  where  some  young  men 
were  shooting  Conies,  and  crossing  the  Kunap,  a  tributary  to 
the  Fish  River,  but  which  was  not  now  flowing,  we  halted  for 
the  night  near  Toralinsons  Post,  another  small  military  sta- 
tion. The  African  Coney,  Hyrax  africanus^  is  about  the  size 
of  a  Rabbit,  but  in  figure,  it  more  nearly  resembles  a  Guinea* 
pig :  it  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  ascend- 
ing rocks,  amongst  wliich  it  has  its  dwelling. 

10th,  We  left  a  few  tracts,  a  Dutch  New  Testament,  and  i 
copy  of  the  Huis  Moeder,  Mother  at  Hornet  with  a  Hottentot 
soldier  of  the  Cape  Corps,  at  Tomlinsons  Post :  the  man  liad  a 
large  family,  but  no  opportunity  of  religious  instruction.  In  the 
course  of  tlie  forenoon  we  emerged  from  the  vast  bush  of  the^H 
Fish  River,  and  came  upon  a  hilly  country,  thinly  covered  with^B 
grass,  and  having  remote  patches  of  Spek-boom,  and  other 
bushes.  Into  an  opening  in  one  of  these,  one  of  our  bullocks 
which  shewed  signs  of  sickness  this  morning,  turned  aside  and 
died,  I  could  not  make  out  why  the  animal  chose  so  beautiful 
a  spot  to  lay  down  its  life  in,  but  it  left  the  road,  and  went  to  it 
as  if  by  instinct.  When  returning  from  this  spot  to  the  place 
where  the  wagon  was  standing  wliile  we  rested  at  noon,  a  Jackal^| 
crossed  the  path,  running  along  with  his  head  turned  towards 
me,  in  the  way  in  which  a  fox  is  often  represented  in  a  picture. 
Gay  butterflies  are  plentiful  in  this  part  of  the  country;  and 
there  is  an  orchideous  epiphyte  on  the  Spek-booms,  in  some 
of  the  tliickets*   A  lemon-leaved  Loranthua,  with  a  profusiou 
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tl  orange-coloured  blossoms  was  also  growing  on  some  of 
the  bushes*  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  passed  a  wagon,  in 
which  the  wife  of  a  respectable  Colonist  was  travelling  with 
some  of  her  children,  a  young  female  companion,  and  a  young 
brother^  attended  only  by  a  Hottentot  driver  and  leader.  Tliis 
mode  of  travelling  is  not  uncommon  in  this  land. 

nth*  Early  in  the  forenoon  we  arrived  at  Fort  Beaufort., 
where  we  were  kindly  received  by  the  Assistant  Commissary 
General)  J,  J,  Smith.  —  Fort  Beaufort  consists  chiefly  of 
military  barracks,  a  few  cottages  occupied  by  officers,  some 
soldiers'  huts,  and  a  few  stores,  A  Wesleyan  chapel  was  in 
(x>urse  of  erection;  a  school  house  in  the  mean  time  accom- 
iDodated  the  congregation.  No  canteens  are  allowed  here, 
or  in  any  other  frontier  town ;  but  the  interdiction  of  the 
retailing  of  spirits  is  evaded  in  various  ways.  Some  of  the 
military  officers  were  themselves  free  consumers,  and  they 
exercised  a  very  pernicious  influence  over  a  neighbouring 
Caffer  chief,  by  giving  him  strong  drink-^ — We  called  on  Wal- 
lace Hewitson,  a  warm-hearted  Irishman,  who  was  formerly 
widi  Francis  Owen  of  the  Episcopal  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety^  among  the  Zoolus^  in  the  countrj'  of  the  chief  named 
Dingaan,  While  in  that  country,  Wallace  liewitson  was  a 
witne-ss  to  some  of  the  awful  conflicts  between  the  boors  and 
the  Zoolus ;  he  was  so  close  upon  the  field  of  battle  at  Natal, 
as,  with  the  assistance  of  a  sister  of  Francis  Owen,,  to  have 
to  undertake  the  offices  of  humanity  toward  the  wounded, 
among  whom  were  many  women  and  children. — J.  J,  Smith 
nd  Wallace  He^ntson  accompanied  us  to  an  opening  through 
he  mountains,  called  the  Port.  Near  this  place  we  visited 
the  grave  of  one  of  the  first  missionaries  who  came  into  this 
of  the  country ;  his  name  was  Williams,  Though  he 
Rboured  but  a  few  months  among  the  people  before  he  was 
removed  by  death,  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  several 
lonas,  who  are  of  Caffer  and  Hottentot  extraction,  to  the 
fiowledge  of  Christ ;  some  of  them  remain  to  this  day  in 
the  neighbouring  settlement  of  Blinkwater. 

On  arriving  at  the  wagon  we  found  that  one  of  our  horses 
had  strayed.  Our  companions  immediately  expressed  fears 
of  its  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  CaiFers,  who  had 
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lately  stolen  many  horses  from  the  Colony;  had  it  not 
been  found,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  added  to  the  Ust 
of  horses  stolen  from  the  Colony,  published  weekly  in  Gra- 
hams Town,  especially  as  the  man  who  went  to  seek  it^  got 
upon  the  spoor  or  track  of  a  horse,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
that  of  ours,  and  lost  the  traces  of  it  upon  the  Caffer  frontier. 
But  the  lost  horse  was  recovered  in  about  an  hour,  it  having 
been  seen  among  the  bushes  by  two  Hottentots  who  were 
casually  passing.  The  man  who  went  after  the  horse  not 
turning  up,  we  left  a  message  for  him  with  some  Hottentots, 
and  proceeded,  J,  J*  Smith  returning  to  Fort  Beaufort. — In 
the  Port,  which  is  a  pass  through  the  mountains,  there  is  a 
small  settlement  of  Hottentots,  &c.  from  Theopolis,  a  Mia- 
sionar)^  Station  near  the  coast — Our  young  oxen  not  drawing 
steadily,  the  w^on  stuck  in  ascending  at  one  of  the  drifts  of 
the  Blinkwater,  and  we  were  unable  to  remove  it  till  other 
oxen  were  placed  in  their  stead.  The  detention  rendered  it 
too  late  to  admit  of  our  proceeding  further,  we  therefore 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Wallace  Hewitson,  to  accompany 
him  in  a  visit  to  the  Caffer  Cliief,  Macomo,  who  was  residing 
contiguously,  and  at  whose  place  a  considerable  number  of 
CaflFers  w^ere  assembled,  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  one  of 
this  chiePs  sons.  In  the  minority  of  Sandili,  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Gaika  Caffers,  Macomo  was  a  sort  of  Regent. 
The  Blinkwater  is  a  little  w  inding  river  on  a  rocky  bed,  bor- 
dered with  willows  and  other  trees ;  near  to  its  side  Macomo 
had  a  hut  and  a  tent.  The  bride  of  his  son  was  of  the  Tam- 
bookic  tribe,  the  chiefs  not  being  allowed  to  marry  into  their 
own  tribes.  If  they  violate  this  rule,  the  sons  of  such  wives 
are  not  considered  the  successors  to  the  chieftainship  of  their 
fathers.  Macomo  met  us  courteously,  and  introduced  us  to 
several  of  his  own  wives,  and  to  the  bride,  but  as  we  had  no 
interpreter,  we  could  make  little  out  in  conversation,  we 
understanding  but  little  of  Dutch,  which  some  of  them  spoke, 
and  they  but  little  of  English,  It  was  their  milldng-time 
when  we  passed  two  of  their  cattle-kraals,  at  one  of  which 
they  kindly  offered  us  milk.  The  chief  and  several  other 
men  were  seated  on  the  ground  near  the  tent.  They  were 
dressed  in  karrosses,  or  cloaks  of  skin  with  the  hair  on  ;  that 
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of  the  chief  was  of  leopard-skin,  which  is  seldom  worn  but 
by  men  of  rank,  and  is  expensive.  Prepared  ox-hidcs  are 
the  kind  chiefly  used :  the  inside,  which  is  worn  outward,  is 
so  worked  away,  as,  in  good  karrosses,  to  be  fibroiis,  looking 
mach  like  hair ;  it  is  coloured  almost  blacky  with  a  prepara- 
tion,  in  which  grease  is  a  large  constituent.  The  karrosses 
of  the  women  have  a  piece  attached  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
of  about  four  inches  in  width,  and  reaching  to  the  heels, 
covered  with  brass  buttons  ;  they  also  often  wear  the  shell  of 
a  small  tortoise  suspended  from  the  shoulder  of  the  karross* 
Several  of  the  women  had  head-dresses  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, in  the  form  of  square  bags,  a  foot  high,  standing  erect, 
and  transversely  covered  with  small  white  beads ;  most  of 
them  had  also  numerous  rings  of  thick  brass  wire  around 
their  arms.  They  had  much  the  general  aspect  of  an  order 
of  nuns.  The  bodies  and  limbs  of  both  sexes  exhibited  a 
dressing  of  red  ochre  and  grease*  We  were  regaled  with 
milk,  which  was  brought  in  a  closely  woven  basket.  Return- 
ing to  the  wagon,  we  were  accompanied  by  tT;v'o  Caffers ;  the 
errand  of  one  of  them  was  to  bring  back  four  pocket-handker- 
chiefe  for  the  wives  of  the  Chief  and  of  his  son,  and  a  little 
tobacco  for  the  Chief.  They  inquired  for  brandy  by  its 
Dutch  name  Brandywyn,  and  were  informed  diat  we  used  no 
strong  drink ;  at  the  same  time  we  denounced  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  its  use, 

12th.  Wallace  Hewitson  left  us  for  Fort  Beaufort.  On 
returning  from  the  visit  to  Macomo,  last  evening,  he  took  a 
wrong  place  at  one  of  the  fords,  and  went  instantly  so  deep 
into  the  water,  as  to  swim  his  horse.  In  descending  to  the 
same  ford  this  morning,  one  of  our  fore-wheels  stuck  against 
a  bank,  and  the  wagon  narrowly  escaped  upsetting.  By  the 
exertion  of  our  own  men  and  of  two  Hottentots,  who  had 
been  at  our  fire,  and  of  two  Caffers,  to  whom  we  had  given 
a  little  tobacco,  the  cumbrous  vehicle  was  lifted  clear  of 
the  place,  and  was  drawn  out  witliout  further  inconvenience. 
From  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  the  Caffers  applied 
themselves  on  this  occasion,  it  was  evident  that  they  were 
not  accustomed  to  hard  labour.  Instead  of  applying  their 
shoulders^  they  took  hold  of  the  wagon  with  their  hands,  as 
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if  it  had  been  a  light  box. — A  ride  of  a  few  hours  brought 
us  to  a  convenient  place  to  outspan  at  noon^   close  by  a 
branch  of  the  Kat  River,  which  flowed  in  a  deep  hollow, 
under  an  arid  hill,  clothed  with  caulescent  Aloes.     The  river  | 
was  bordered  with  Willows ;  on  bathing  in  it,  we  found  tlie 
water  very  cold.     In  the  afternoon  we  continued  our  jour- 
ney,  to  Philipton,  passing  through  Fort  Armstrong,  a  mili- 
tarj^  post,  situated  on   a   little   hill,   nearly  surrounded  by*. 
a  cliff  and  the  river.     On  the  way,  w^e  passed  several  flats, 
partially  cidtivated  by  Hottentots,  at  whose  huts  we  left 
a  few  tracts.     A  Hottentot  farmer,  with  whom  we  fell  in 
on  the  road,  accompanied  U8  with  much  good-will  to  shew  ^ 
us  the  way,  while  his  family  followed  in  a  wagon,  to  at 
tend  the  Anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  Kat  River, 
which  was  to  be  held  at  Philipton,     We  met  some  spans  of 
oxen,  one  of  which  we  afterwards  found  was  to  have  re- 
lieved our  own  ;   but  as  we  expected  that  William  Chalmers  - 
and  J.  Kitchingman  might  be  behind,  and  in  more  need  of  1 
help,  we  sent  them  forward-    The  swelling  of  the  Great  Fish 
River  by  the  late  rain,  had,  however,  rendered  it  impractica- 
ble for  them  to  cross.  The  country  in  some  places  was  bushy] 
and  dry,  the  roads  hilly  and  stony,  and  from  the  winding  of| 
the  river  there  were  numerous  drifts  or  fords  to  cross,  some 
of  which  were  very  awkw^ard  ones.     The  country,  generally, 
is  picturesque ;  the  mountains  are  basaltic,  and  crested  with 
cliffs  5  their  slopes  are  verdant,  and  their  kloofs  and  portions 
of  their  sides  are  woody.     Many  groups  of  Hottentots  were  ^ 
wending  their  way  to  Philipton,  to  be  there  on  tlie  morrow, ^| 
at  the  seasons  of  public  worship.    We  were  met  on  the  road, 
after  sunset,  by  Joseph  Read,  a  son  of  James  Read,  the  aged 
and  worthy  Missionary,  and  Richard  Birt,  a  young  Mission- 
ary, and  a  temporary  sojourner  at  Philipton.  They  conducted 
us  to  the  hospitable  cottage  of  the  Reads,  by  whose  numer-      i 
ous  family  we  were  kindly  greeted.      At  the  time  of  ous:^| 
arrival,  most  of  them  were  in  the  chapel,  but  they  had  made 
all  needful  arrangements  far  our  entertainment,  and  for  the 
supply  of  our  present  wants.  fl 

Philipton,  at  this  period,  consisted  of  a  large,  plain  build- 
ing used  as  a  chapel  and  schoolroom,  and  of  humble  cottages. 
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Qocapted  by  the  Missionaries,  James  Read  senior  and  junior, 
aad  of  still  humbler  ones,  with  a  few  hets,  inhabited  by  Hot- 
teolots^  "Rngoes  and  other  people,  A  large,  temporary  shed 
of  boughs  and  reeds,  had  been  erected  for  the  present  occa- 
nan,  on  the  green^  which  was  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the 
bnildiiigs  already  described.  A  Caffer  Interpreter  residing 
bere^  kept  an  eating-house,  and  supplied  a  basin  of  coffee, 
and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  for  twopence* 

13tli,  This  morning  the  Hottentots  assembled  in  great 
uumbers,  at  Philipton*  The  chapel  was  crowded ;  first,  by  a 
school,  and  afterwards  by  successive  assemblies  for  worship. 
While  die  elder  James  Read  preached  to  them,  in  the  fore- 
noQDj  his  son  James  addressed  an  assembly  of  Caffers  and 
F^iigoes,  in  the  temporary  shed.  School  was  again  held  in 
the  afternoon,  and  an  assembly  for  worship  at  two  o'clock. 
In  the  evening  another  meeting  was  held,  which  J.  Read, 
jim,  addressed  in  Dutch,  This  service  is  usually  in  Caffer, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Fingoes  and  Gonas ;  but  these  having 
been  akeady  assembled  twice  to-day,  they  were  not  present  in 
any  considerable  number.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  an  air  of 
eomfort  and  independence  in  the  Hottentots,  who  are  truly 
free  here.  Many  of  them  are  small  proprietors  of  land ;  they 
are  preserved  in  sobriety,  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel^  and  are  evidently  rising  in  the  scale  of  civil  and  reli- 
gioua  society.  Being  located  in  a  country  that  yields  a  return  ■ 
for  industry,  many  of  them  are  encouraged,  by  temporal 
blessings;  nevertheless  there  are  others  who  are  in  great 
poverty,  and  some  whose  crops  have  suffered  greatly  from 
drought;  occasionally  their  crops  are  also  destroyed  by  lo- 
custs.— Some  of  the  officers  from  Fort  Armstrong,  and  a  few 
persons  unconnected  with  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
were  at  Philipton  on  this  occasion. 

14th,  The  meeting  of  the  Kat  River  Missionary  Society, 
auxiliary  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  was  held,  the  re- 
port of  which  was  very  encouraging.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Jan  Tzatzoe,  the  Christian  Caffer  Chief,  who  had  visited 
England  a  short  time  previously,  several  Hottentots,  one  olM 
whom  was  of  Bushman  extraction,  and  several  English.  Could 
people  of  Great  Britain  have  seen  the  effect  that  has 
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been  produced  here,  by  the  operaticm  of  Gospel  principle, 
carried  out  in  Christian  instructions^  in  delivering  the  people 
from  oppression,  and  in  general  education,  though  but  of  a 
rudimentary  kind,  they  would  no  doubt  have  joined  in  the  ex- 
clamation, "  Wiiat  hath  God  \\Tought  [  '*  Many  of  the  half- 
naked,  degraded  Hottentots  had  been  raised  to  a  state  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  labouring  classes  in  England,  and  in  ionie 
respects  superior ;  certainly  above  that  often  found  in  some 
of  the  manufacturing  districts*  They  were  dressed  like  decent, 
plain  people  of  that  class ;  and  in  the  sixteen  schools  of  the 
Kat  River  district,  which  are  about  half  supported  by  the 
people  themselves,  and  conducted  by  native  youths,  they 
had  about  1,200  scholars,  and  an  attendance  of  about  1,000. 
There  were  many  devotional  interludes  in  this  meeting, 
chiefly  by  singing  portions  of  appropriate  hymns,  or  by  the 
devotional  turn  which  the  speeches  of  those  who  addressed 
the  meeting  took,  in  which,  though  benefactors  were  not  for- 
gotten, aU  the  praise  and  the  glory  were  given  to  God.  A 
deep  sympathy  was  exhibited  for  the  neighbouring  nations 
yet  sitting  in  darkness,  Caffers,  Bechuanas,  and  Bushmen, 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  shewed  itself  in  a  tangible 
form,  by  a  collection  of  upwards  of  jB15,  towards  their  help- 
After  the  meeting,  a  large  company  dined  in  the  shed. 
Tlie  various  groups,  scattered  on  the  grassy  slope,  on  which 
the  village  is  situated,  presented  a  lively  and  highly  inter- 
esting scene.  Though  most  of  the  people  were  decently 
clad  in  garments  made  of  European  manufacture,  here  and 
there,  a  little  boy  was  to  be  seen  in  a  soldier^s  old  coat, 
reaching  nearly  to  his  heels,  or  one  with  a  karross  of  skin 
about  his  shoulders  ;  this  was  the  sole  attire  of  the  Fingoes, 
and  one  poor  lad  had  only  a  piece  of  green  baise  about  his 
loins.  In  the  evening  a  Temperance  Meeting  was  held,  for 
the  purpose  of  confirming  the  Hottentots  in  their  resolution 
to  avoid  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  strong  drink.  Few  of  them 
taste  intoxicating  liquors ;  about  600  were  members  of  the 
Total  Abstinence  Society,  but  many  of  them  were  not  proof 
against  temptation  to  drink,  when  they  went  into  other  parts 
of  the  Colony. — James  Read  had  observed  the  ensnaring 
effect  of  intoxicating  liquors  upon  the  Hottentots,  before  the 
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leCdement  of  the  Kat  River  was  formed ;  he  therefore  deter- 
BDoed  that  none  of  them  should  be  able  to  plead  the  example 
of  himself  or  of  any  of  his  family,  for  the  use  of  strong  diink^ 
and  acting  upon  this  determinationj  he  was  in  advance 
of  the  Christian  community  in  the  adoption  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  self-denial  for  the  good  of  others,  which,  under 
the  divine  blessing,  have  since  effected  so  great  a  refor- 
loation  with  regard  to  drinking  customs,  in  most  parts  of 
the  world.  He  combined  precept  with  example,  and  advised 
the  Hottentots  to  apply  to  the  Government,  to  have  a 
dause  introduced  into  every  document  conveying  a  grant 
of  land  in  the  Kat  Ri?er  District,  rendering  the  land  liable 
to  ftwfeiture  back  to  the  Government,  if  ever  any  house 
aboald  be  erected  or  opened  upon  it,  for  the  sale  of  any  kind 
of  intoxicating  liquor*  Tliis  request  was  well  received,  and 
such  a  clause  now  stands  in  the  title-deed  of  each  grant, — 
Several  persons  addressed  the  meeting,  among  whom  were  a 
number  of  Hottentots,  who  spoke  with  great  force  on  the 
^■btie  of  comfort  they  were  now  in,  as  compared  with  the 
Vepudation  in  which  they  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  found,  had  not  temperance  principles  been  pro- 
mulgated among  them.  The  meeting  ended  with  the  expres- 
sion of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God,  who  had  looked 
down  upon  them  with  compassion,  and  sent  them  the  Gospel 
of  his  dear  Son,  and  who,  so  far  as  they  had  walked  in  it, 
had  greatly  blessed  them. 

ISthp  The  examination  of  sixteen  schools,  connected  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  the  Kat  River  District, 
commenced.  Some  of  the  scliools  are  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Philipton,  but  about  800  children  were  present, 
diaries  Lenox  Stretch,  a  pious,  intelligent  man,  and  the 
Government  Diplomatic  Agent,  at  Tyumie  Vale  in  Caffiraria, 
was  in  the  chair.  The  various  degrees  of  progress  made  by 
the  children  were  satisfactory,  and  quite  as  great  as  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  English  is  taught  in  ail  the  schools,  and 
Ae  masters,  who  are  native  youths,  of  the  Hottentot  race, 
have,  in  most  instances,  attained  considerable  proficiency  in 
the  language,  and  in  the  art  of  teaching.  A  variety  of  prizes 
were   awarded;  among  them  were  several  fancy  work-bags. 
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needle-books,  &€•  sent  from  England^  no  doubt  with  goodj 
intentioiij  but  quite  unsuitable  for  such  a  population,    II10 1 
good  sense  of  the  scholars,  who  were  suffered  to  have  some' 
choice,  left  them  to  the  last.   The  plainest  kind  of  useful  cloth- 
ing, or  any  other  really  useful  articles,  would  have  been  much 
more  acceptable. — Tlie  dinner  yesterday  was  provided  by 
the  Missionary  Society;  its  Committee  as  well  as  several  stran- 
gers were  among  the  guests:  to-day  it  was  provided  by  the 
School  Committee,  who  with  the  schoolmasters  were  at  the 
table.    I n  the  evening  a  Juvenile  Missionary  Meeting  was  held. 
Many  of  the  younger,  as  well  as  of  the  older  Hottentots, 
addressed  the  meeting  in  animated  speeches,  in  Dutch,  ad- 
verting to  the  state  in  which   their  nation  was  found  by  the 
Missionaries,  and  to   that  which   they  now    enjoyed,   with 
expressions  of  thankfulness  to  the  Most  High,  and  to  those 
whom  he  had  raised  up  as  instruments  in  the  work.    Charles 
L.  Stretch  and  Jan  Tzatzoe,  as  well  as  several  other  indi- 
viduals, spoke  on  the  occasion,  and  the  cause  of  total  absti-  ^ 
nencc  from  intoxicating  liquors  was  i^in  pleaded.     Absti-*S 
nence  from  tobacco  and  sfiuff  was  also  strongly  recommended, 
on  the  grounds  of  health  and  temperance,  and  of  enabling^ 
persons  to  spend  more  money  for  truly  useful  purposes.     A.fl 
considerable  number  of  persons  signed  their  names  to  an 
Anti-tobacco  agreement ;  and  several,  among  wliom  was  the 
chairman,  sent  up  their  snuff-boxes  and  tobacco-pipes  on  a 
plate  to  the  table,  amidst  the  warm  congratulations   of  the 
company,  which  became  so  animated  as  to  be  dismissed  witli^ 
difficulty  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  fl 

IGth.  Notwithstanding  the  late  hour  to  which  the  meeting 
held  last  evenings  the  Hottentots  were  at  their  prayer-meeting 
soon  after  daylight  this  morning.  The  examination  of  the 
schools  was  resumed  after  breakfast,  and  concluded  in  the 
afternoon.  Tlie  children  in  the  Infant-school  were  so  much 
interested  in  their  lessons,  that  they  requested  to  be  aUowed 
to  continue  to  attend  school  during  the  vacation.  A  few 
short  addresses  succeeded  the  examination ;  and  before  the 
meeting  separated,  I  offered  up  vocal  prayer,  thanksgiving 
and  praise^  under  a  solemn  sense  of  tlie  goodness  and  mercyJ 
of  God. 
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17th*  We  joined  a  company  consisting  of  James  Read  and 
9f€rBl  of  his  hmily^  and  Richard  and  Eliza  Birt^  in  a  visit  to 
Rcftdsdale*  Some  of  die  company  travelled  in  a  wagon^  and 
die  others  on  horseback.  On  the  way,  we  had  a  view  of 
the  Utile  settlement  of  Marsdorp.  The  Kat  River  country 
is  the  finest  in  the  Cape  Colony:  it  owes  its  fertility  and 
bannty  to  a  lofty  range  of  basaltic  mountains  of  picturesque 
ootliiie*  They  are  crested  with  crags,  and  are  grassy  on  their 
iiregalar  slopes,  and  wooded  in  their  kloofs^  from  whence 
i»«ie  streamlets  that  irrigate  the  valleys.  These  are  well 
doppcd  with  Meelies  or  Indian  Com,  Caffer  Corn,  and 
Potatoes^  and  are  interspersed  with  little  villages,  formed 
a(  the  rude,  beehive-shaped,  grass-huts  of  the  Fingoes,  the 
hoQse-ftbaped  ones  of  the  poorer  Hottentots,  and  the  neat 
oottages  of  those  who  have  become  more  prosperous.  Some 
of  the  last  would  not  discredit  the  more  respectable  of  the 
kbouring  class  in  England.  "^Tlie  walls  are  of  brick,  exter- 
mHy,  of  that  which  has  been  burnt,  and  internally,  of  such 
as  IS  only  sun-dried :  they  are  plastered  on  both  sides  with 
mod,  and  are  whitewashed  internally*  The  roofs  are  thatched 
with  reeds,  and  Vines  trained  on  poles,  form  verandas  to  some 
of  them. 

In  a  few  of  the  villages,  school-houses  have  been  erected 
by  the  Hottentots,  which  are  fitted  up  on  the  plan  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  Some  of  these  schools 
ire  BUpported  by  the  benevolence  of  private  individuals  in 
England,  and  the  Hottentots  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  others.  These  school-houses,  or  in  villages  where  there 
are  none  of  these>  other  Iiouses,  are  occupied  as  places  of 
worship,  in  which  some  of  the  elders  of  tlie  Kat  River 
church  generally  conduct  the  services.  It  is  difficult  to  a 
feeling  mind  to  look  upon  this  country  without  emotion,  in 
beholding  the  hills  covered  with  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  val- 
with  com,  and  contemplating  these  as  the  possession  of 
a  people  just  rescued  from  oppression,  robbery,  and  spoil, 
but  now  dwelling  in  safety  and  peace ;  nevertheless  there  is  a 
ndneas  in  reflecting,  that  the  Bushmen  and  Caffers  were  suc- 
cessively driven  out  of  this  country, 

e  took  an   early  dinner   at  the  house  of  a  coloured 
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Field-comet,  and  called  upon  another,  who  has  a  son  a 
schoolmaater,  to  whose  house  a  delicious  repast  of  sour 
milk  and  boiled  meelies^  unripe  in  the  ear^  was  sent  to  meet 
us,  at  a  later  period  of  the  day,  when  we  returned  from 
a  visit  to  a  cavernous  cliff,  far  up  in  a  wood.  This  place  was 
formerly  the  resort  of  Bushmen,  es  is  indicated  by  numer- 
ous, small,  black  figures,  of  men  and  other  animals,  traced  upon 
the  rock,  according  to  the  custom  of  these  people. — Some  of 
the  Hottentots  who  accompanied  us,  told  us,  that  they  them- 
selves brought  their  own  wives  and  children  to  this  retreat 
to  lodge,  when  they  were  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  the 
boors  about  eight  years  ago.  At  that  time  some  persons  who 
envied  the  Hottentots  the  liberty  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  then  recently  secured  to  them,  as  well  as  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  had  been  placed,  spread  reports,  that  they 
were  about  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  boors;  the  same  par- 
ties reported  to  the  Hottentots,  that  the  boors  were  about  to 
attack  them,  evidently  with  an  intention  of  producing  a  colli- 
sion between  the  parties,  that  should  be  destructive  to  the  li- 
berty and  other  privileges  of  the  Hottentots.  Connected  with 
this  vile  conduct.  Colonel  Somerset,  who  was  in  military  charge 
in  Albany,  was  informed,  that  a  great  movement,  supposed  to 
be  of  a  hostile  nature,  had  taken  place  among  the  Hottentots; 
he  sent  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  but  found  that  the  move- 
ment was  of  a  devotional  character,  and  that  the  assembled 
people,  to  the  amount  of  200,  wiih  their  pastor,  were  met 
around  what  is  termed  the  *'  Lord^s  table,  ^*  to  commemorate 
the  last  supper  of  a  dying  Saviour.  To  calumnies  of  a  char- 
acter somewhat  similar,  these  people  have  ever  since  been  ex- 
posed. 

Some  of  these  calumnies,  of  a  most  absurd  nature  are  be- 
lieved and  maintained  to  tliis  day,  especially  in  Mbany;  such 
as,  that  the  Hottentots  of  the  Kat  River  were  the  instigators 
of  the  late  Gaffer  war ;  and  that  they  were  in  le^ue  with  tlie 
Caffers  at  that  period.  Such  opinions  are  only  to  be  traced  to 
the  irrational  fears  and  the  credulity  of  timid  and  unreflecting 
minds,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  certain  good  people  of  con- 
tracted views ;  for  it  was  universally  known  at  the  time  of 
the  war,  that  one  of  the  great  causes  of  irritation  with  the 
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Caffiara  w&s  their  own  expulsion  from  the  Kat  Riverj  and 
that  their  earnest  wish  was  to  recover  it ;  at  the  same  time^ 
the  Hottentots  who  had  been  located  in  the  district,  were 
beginning  to  prosper^  and  had  everything  to  lose.  As  it  was, 
they  were  great  losers  by  the  war,  and  they  were  greatly  thrown 
back  in  tlieir  circumstances,  by  being  taken  off  their  lands, 
and  long  cooped  up  T^ithin  the  bounds  of  Fort  Armstrong, 
or  impressed  into  military  service  of  more  active  character. 
Bttt  the  tongue  of  slander  did  not  cease  its  insinuations  here; 
eren  the  Missionaries,  James  Read  and  his  son  James  were 
accused  of  treasonable  intercourse  with  the  Caffers,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  or  perhaps  more  cer- 
tainly the  fruit  of  envy  and  malice.  Some  of  the  parties  who 
spread  or  believed  such  reports,  now  say,  that  the  e^ndence 
in  the  investigation  into  the  subject  by  the  Committee 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  false ;  but  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  case  in  which  it  has  been  proved  to  be  so,  except 
where  the  evidence  given  was  against  the  Missionaries, 
There  is  groimd,  however,  to  hope,  that  the  conduct  and 
conversation  of  these  calumniated  people  will  put  their  ad- 
versaries to  shame. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ViltA^Ci, — Hottentot  Thicvei.^DifficMiUiea  in  the  wiy  of  Prosecution.  —  Bi*- 
t«&rdif. — lofiupnce  of  Example. — Effect  of  Climato.—Plant*- — Pa rroU*— Mon- 
keys.—  Hcftt. — Dutch  Church* — Oppreasion.  —  Antidpatcd  Effrcta  of  lUc 
Abolition  of  Slavery, — ^Pious  Oona  Caffer  and  Fingo* — Colonial  Boundary, — 
QtifLgjD^as.  — Plants,— Flattery  < — Shiloh.-->MiEsk}n-houiie. — Garden.  —  Sepam* 
tion  of  Children  from  Parents. — Mismoa  Villagcs.^ — Education.^  Birds,  — 
Intercourse  with  Chiefs, — ^Buahmen^^Languagei  of  the  Bunhmcn  and  CaJfers. 
— Invasion  of  the  Fitkani.— Return  to  Philipton.^ — Elands  River —State  of 
the  MiUtary. — Defective  riews  of  the  Gospel. — Coffer  Plum.^ — Inquirers* — 
Prep&ratioaB  for  riiitiAg  Cafiraria, — Meeting  with  awakened  Cafiers. 


1st  mo,  18th*  Accompanied  by  James  Read,  jun.,  his  bro- 
ther Joseph,  and  Richard  Birt,  we  rode  successively  to  the  vil- 
lages of  Marscloqi,  Balfour,  Buxton,  and  UpsJiaWj  and  on  re- 
turning by  the  military  post  at  the  Krans,  or  Fort  Armstrong, 
we  called  upon  several  Hottentot  families.  Some  of  them 
had  not  only  neat  cottages,  l)ut  good  gardens,  from  which 
the  market  at  Fort  Beaufort  is  supplied  with  vegetables,  and 
potatoes  are  taken  to  Grahams  Town*  We  looked  into  two 
of  their  schoolrooms,  but  this  was  the  time  of  their  vacation. 
At  Buxton  we  were  refreshed  with  tea,  sour  milk,  and  parched 
ears  of  green  Indian-corn,  at  tlic  house  of  a  Field-cornet, 
who  had  in  his  custody,  an  old  Hottentot  and  his  son, 
who  had  been  taken  in  the  act  of  stealing  cattle  from  the 
village-  They  were  driving  them  toward  a  district  known 
here  by  the  name  of  the  Boors  Country,  which  is  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  behind  the  mountains,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sneeuw  Bergen,  where  there  is  reason  to  believe,  a 
horde  of  Hottentot  thieves  were  residing,  whose  depredations 
had  been  charged  to  the  neighbouring  Gaffers.  The  boy 
had  been  attending  the  school  at  Buxton,  whither  he  had 
probably  gone^  more  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  most 


ocxaTement  situation  for  thieving,  than  for  the  sake  of  educa- 
tioiu  Wben  criminaLs  of  this  class  are  found  out,  they  often 
make  confession  with  a  degree  of  artlessness  such  as  is  very 
mmsttal  in  Englishmen.  In  this  ease^  the  old  man  acknow*  ■ 
legged  the  theft,  and  said  that  he  committed  it  because  he  was 
intending  to  remove  into  tJie  district  of  the  Orange  River,  and 
wanted  a  few  cows  to  take  with  him !  Had  he  been  prosecuted,  fl 
the  horde  might  probably  have  been  broken  up,  and  such  as 
were  implicated^  sent  to  work  upon  the  road  ;  but  the  diffi- 
cahaes  attending  such  a  process  prevented ;  and  the  cattle 
besng  recovered,  the  Field-comet  contented  himself  with 
chEstisbg  the  culprit,  and  letting  him  go.  So  far  as  I  could 
obserre,  this  seemed  satisfactory  to  his  neighbours,  notwith- 
slBoding  other  cattle  had  been  lost  from  the  village,  which 
had  probably  gone  in  the  same  way.  Had  the  man  been  pro* 
lecuted,  the  Field-comet  must  have  made  three  journeys  to  f 
Grahams  Town,  where  his  detention  would  have  been  uncer- 
tun,  and  during  which,  his  own  temporal  affairs  would  have 
nffered  injury,  and  he  would  have  received  no  adequate  com- 
peiksation  from  the  public  for  his  time  or  trouble. 

At  Balfour  we  called  on  William  J.  Thompson,  the  minis- 
the  Colonial  Dutch  church,  whose  congregation  con- 
chiefly  of  the  race  of  people  called  in  the  colony  Bas- 
They  are  descended  from  Hottentot  or  slave  mothers 
hy  Dutch  fathers,  and  are  the  offspring  of  the  low  state  of 
morals  which  is  incident  to  slavery,  and  which  many  persons, 
In  spite  of  these  unequivocal  evidences  to  the  contrary,  assert 
has  not  prevailed  in  Africa,  or  only  in  a  very  slight  degree. 
The  Bastaards  came  into  the  Kat  River  settlement  with  some 
property,  and  they  are  generaUy  in  better  circumstances  than 
the  Hottentots,  upon  whom  they  look  down  with  contempt, 
regarding  them  as  an  inferior  race.  The  Bastaards  value 
themselves  on  an  imagined  superiority  of  extraction,  and 
wfll  scarcely  shake  hands  with  a  Hottentot,  or  will  only 
give  him  a  finger  or  two ;  thus  they  prove  the  strength  of  an 
unreasonable  prejudice,  such  as  is  the  evidence  of  a  defec- 
tive education,  and  of  civilization  and  Christian  principle 
having  made  but  little  impression  upon  the  mind.  There 
are,  however,  among  the  Bastaards  a  few  exceptions  to  these 
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remarks.     Some  of  these   people  abstained  entirely  from 
the  use  of  strong  drink  at  this  time,  but  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case  with  all.     While  their  minister  continued  to 
use  wine,  those  of  his  congregation  to  whom  it  was  a  snare^ 
pleaded  his  example  ^    but  subsequently  to  this  period,  he 
also  jo'med  in  the  total   abstinence  reformation^   and   thus 
gave  the  full  weight  of  his  influence  on  the  side  of  sobriety. 
At  Balfour,  we  called  on  a  young  man  who   had   married 
a  Hottentot^  and  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  his   wife,  lived^ 
in  the  Kat  River  Settlement,  where  the  original  grants  o^| 
land  were  only  made  to  persons  of  the  Hottentot  race. — At" 
the  store  of  this  person  we  got  weighed,  and  found  ourselveij 
lighter  from  the  warmth  of  the  African  climate.     My  owi^H 
weight  was  only  lOSlbs. — Some  of  the  hills  near  Fort  Arm- 
strong are  ckyey-sandstone :  they  are  dry  and  sterile.    The 
lower  ones  are  covered  with  thin  grass,  and  besprinkled  with 
Doornboom  Acacia ;  the  loftier  ones  are  clothed  with  thicker 
bush  and  caulescent  Aloes.     Some  epiphytes  of  the  orchis 
tribe  were  growing  on  the  trees  in  a  thick,  steep  wood,  by  the 
margin  of  a  stony  brook;  at  the  bottom  of  this  wood,  Strepto- 
carpus  Bexii  was  producing  its  handaomei  blue,  tubular  flow- 
ers ;  it  occupies  the  place  in  this  country  that  the  Primroa^H 
occupies  in  England,    A  species  of  hnpatiens  allied  to  the  Bal- 
sam, was  also  growing  in  these  woods.     Parrots  were  very 
noisy  among  the  trees,  which  are  inhabited  also  by  small 
Monkeys. — The  distribution  of  the  water  for  irrigating  the 
cultivated  grounds  at  the  Kat  River,  is  managed  by  a  water- 
fiscal,  according  to  certain  regulations,  by  which  one  portioi^f 
is  watered  one  day,  and  another  on  another  day.   This  kind  o^^ 
regulation  exists  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony,  where  the  sup-^ 
ply  of  water  is  not  ample.  ^| 

19th.  Part  of  the  day  was  occupied  in  writing.  The  heat 
in  the  afternoon  disqualified  for  exertion. 

20th*  This  morning  accompanied  by  a  Hottentot  of  Phihp- 
ton,  we  rode  to  Balfour,  and  visited  the  congregation  of 
W-  J-  Thompson*  After  his  service  was  gone  through,  he 
kindly  interpreted  for  us,  while  we  directed  the  people  to  the 
witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  against  sin  in  the  secret  of  their 
ownliearts,  as  that  by  which  Qod^  in  his  goodness  and  mercy^ 
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jfwwrektng  to  lead  them  to  repentance  and  to  faith  in  Christy 
m  order  that  they  might  receive  remission  of  sins  through 
ffim,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  abide  with  them, 
lad  lo  enable  them  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
— Thcfe  were  some  Fingoes  and  Mantatees  in  the  congrega- 
fioHy  to  wfaom^  after  those  speaking  Dutch  had  witlidrawn^ 
As  minister  rehearsed,  through  the  medium  of  two  interpre- 
tan,  the  substance  of  what  had  been  expressed*  Subse- 
fMudjy  mj  companion  was  engaged  in  vocal  prayer. — At 
ifcii|ilftoe  a  school  is  held  at  half-past  eighty  when  the  people 
m  catediised  in  the  Scriptures.  Their  public  worship  be- 
pm  at  hall-past  nine*  In  the  afternoon  we  accompanied  W. 
J.  TloiQpaon  and  another  person  to  two  sabbath-schools, 
heU  in  Uie  houses  of  members  of  the  Dutch  church,  from 
ooe  to  two  miles  from  Balfour ;  at  these  places  htde  groups 
of  oolomied  people,  including  Fingoes,  of  various  ages,  were 
iaddjift'  one  another  to  read,  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion. There  were  ten  schools  of  this  description  connected 
widi  Ihe  Dutch  Church  in  the  Kat  River  district,  but  there 
via  only  one  day-schooL 

Wc  had  a  meeting  in  the  evening  at  Fort  Armstrong; 
it  was  principally  attended  by  the  military,  of  whom  a 
mall  foiee  was  stationed  there,  including  a  few  of  the  27th 
fcgimentv  and  of  the  Cape  Corps  ;  a  few  of  the  Caffer  police 
i«re  also  here.  Our  doctrine  was  close  and  persuasive, 
fliied  with  the  denunciations  of  the  Most  High  against  sin, 
vtddi  abounds  here,  as  well  as  at  all  other  similar  stations. 
We  were  kindly  entertained  by  two  military  officers,  at 
vboie  bouses  we  respectively  lodged.  The  day  was  intensely 
hoi,  but  some  rain  fell  after  sunset. 

2l«t.  We  purchased  two  horses  for  £8  each,  and  one  for 
£J»  lOs,  intending  to  visit  Caffraria  on  horseback,  in  order 
to  tare  time  and  to  rest  our  oxen. — In  returning  to  Philipton 
IPC  called  at  the  house  of  a  Hottentot  who  was  from  home  ; 
lia  had  gone  to  trace  some  horses  supposed  to  be  stolen  by 
Ac  Caffers.  Rain  fell  here  frequently  about  this  time,  and 
the  da?  proved  wet, — The  Hottentots  in  the  Cape  Colony  are 
genendiy  poor  and  improvident.  Many  of  those  who  have 
fpentmoch  of  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  or 
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of  the  boors  or  settlers,  are  unprovided  for,  in  sickness  or  old 
age  i  they  therefore  become  depepdent  upon  other  Hottentots. 
As  ft  specimen  of  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  at  this  time 
exposed  in  maintaining  one  another,  those  at  Phihpton  may 
be  selected.  Here  there  were  thirty-two  families,  each  pos- 
sessing an  erf,  or  piece  of  land  for  a  house  and  garden,  and 
for  the  growtli  of  Indian  corn,  &c,  and  having  pasturage  upon 
the  common-land  of  the  district.  Three  of  these  families 
were  extremely  poor ;  but  these  thirty-two  families  had  to 
support  twenty-seven  wndows,  and  upwards  of  forty  father- 
less children.  The  husbands  and  fathers  of  many  of  these 
fell  in  a  Caffer  w^ar  that  occurred  several  years  since.  In  this 
way  the  missionary  stations  of  the  Moravians  and  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  to  which  the  Hottentots  chiefly 
resorted,  were  crowded  with  poor ;  and  they  had  no  funds  for 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  but  such  as  arose  from  the  mites  of 
the  Hottentot  congregations  collected  at  the  doors  of  their 
chapels.  Magistrates  in  the  colony  sometimes  sent  messages 
to  Missionaries,  requesting  them  to  remove  indigent  Hotten- 
tots to  the  Missionary  stations ;  and  the  missionaries  knowing 
that  these  hapless  people  had  no  other  refuge,  complied  with 
the  requests. 

Formerly,  infirm  slaves  were  also  left  dependent  upon  the 
coloured  people.  Considering  the  feeling  that  slavery  had 
engendered  toward  this  class,  these  things  were  not  so  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  to  be  lamented.  Not  that  slavery  had 
excited  feehngs  of  a  more  malignant  character  among  the 
free  people  of  Southern  Africa,  than  it  had  produced  in  other 
countries.  Wherever  this  system  of  wrong  has  existed,  it 
has  hardened  the  heart  of  man  toward  his  fellow-man,  and 
has  led  to  acts  of  cruelty,  such  as  would  have  been  looked 
upon  with  abhorrence  under  other  circumstances.  Thete 
acts  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  arising  from  greater 
natural  cruelty  or  depravnty  in  the  inhabitants  of  Slave  Colo- 
nies. They  are  the  natural  fruit  of  the  fallen  nature  of  man, 
acted  upon  by  a  system  that  regards  a  certain  class  of  human 
beings  as  chattels,  to  be  bought  or  sold  at  pleasure,  or  to  be 
used  in  abject  subordination  to  the  caprice  of  their  proprii 
tors.^ — Now  that  slavery  is  happily  abolished,  a  better 
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of  feeling  towards  the  coloured  people  may  reasonably  be 
expected.  The  barrier  to  their  improvement  is  broken  dowTi, 
snd  aa  they  rise  in  temporal  circiinistances  and  religious 
diafacter,  more  kindly  feelings  toward  them  will  be  excited. 
Atid  tts  Slavery  is  also  a  barrier  to  the  benign  spirit  of  the 
Gospel^  which  recognizes  the  people  of  all  nations  and  colours 
as  the  children  of  the  same  universal  Parent,  and  fellow  ob- 
jects of  a  Saviours  love,  its  removal  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  favour,  in  the  minds  of  the  White  People,  a  change 
fom  the  too  general  mere  profession  of  religion,  to  its  more 
ge&ieni  possession,  and  to  the  consequent  bringing  forth  of 
its  genuine  fruit,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  command,  ^*  As  yaJ 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto 
them,  '*  The  day  may  not  be  far  distant  in  Southern  Africa, 
when  ancient  WTongs  shall  be  forgotten ;  when  the  man  of 
European  extraction  shall  give  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
skip  to  the  Hottentot,  the  Caffer,  tlie  Bechuana,  or  the 
descendant  of  the  emancipated  slave;  when  these  people 
of  deeper  coloured  skin  shall  have  to  rejoice  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  and  of  useful  arts,  derived  from  the 
White  Inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  when  aU  shall  unite  to- 
gether in  praising  God  for  that  blessed  Gospel,  which  breathes 
hss  own  "  glory  in  the  highest,  with  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  men/'  Such  a  day  has,  indeed,  already  dawned  upon 
oppressed  Africa,  and  upon  many  other  regions  of  the  earth, 
to  the  glory  of  God,  the  author  of  all  mercy  and  blessing, 
and  comfort  and  righteous  harmony  among  the  children  of 
his  universal  family.  m 

22nd,  In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  visited  two  sick  people^! 
one  of  whom  was  a  pious  Gona  Caffer.  He  had  been  suf- 
fering from  dysentery,  which  is  a  common  disease  in  Africa, 
and  often  fatal :  he  said,  he  thought  he  should  have  died ; 
that  at  first,  he  was  uneasy  in  his  mind,  and  disturbed  thatfl 
none  of  his  friends  came  to  see  him-  A  variety  of  circum- 
stances had  concurred  to  keep  them  away  at  that  juncture. 
At  length  he  concluded  this  might  be  in  the  overruling  of 
the  Most  High,  who  designed  thereby  to  bring  him  to  de- 
pend on  Christ  alone ;  and  when  he  looked  only  to  Him  for 
consolation,  his  soul  was  filled  with  peace,  for  he  felt  the 
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Lord^s  presence  with  him.  Some  time  ago  this  man  went  to 
the  Baavians  Riner,  Baboons  River^  about  sixty  miles  distant^ 
to  cut  timber;  there  he  found  a  large  kraal  of  Mantatees, 
to  whom  he  spoke  on  their  sinful  state ;  he  also  told  them  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  salvation  that  comes  by  hm. 
He  left  them  deeply  impressed  with  these  important  subjects, 
and  a  sliort  time  after^  the  chief  sent  to  request  him  to  visit 
them  again.  He  returned  with  one  of  his  christian  friends, 
and  they  remained  with  these  people  a  month,  teaching  the 
things  that  belong  to  eternal  life.  Thus  these  poor  people  are 
made  instrumental  in  the  spiritual  w^elfare  one  of  another  j 
they  are  among  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith.  Many 
of  them  know  more  of  the  divine  presence  dweliing  with 
them,  than  is  generally  either  known  or  believed  to  be  the 
experience  of  Christians,  by  many  high  professors*  This 
man  was  living  in  a  little,  clean^  mud  hut,  without  a  seat  in 
it ;  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  there  was  a  little  fire  of  wood, 
the  smoke  of  w^hich  ascended  through  an  opening  in  the 
thatch.  He  had  scarcely  any  clothes  except  a  pair  of  trowsers 
and  a  jacket  of  sheep-skin  leather  which  were  much  worn;  but 
God,  who  knows  the  heart,  had  made  him  instrumental  in 
conveying  to  others  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  The  power 
of  religion  is  strikingly  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
in  the  lowest  walks  of  life.  Among  such  instances  was  that 
of  a  man,  who,  nine  months  since,  was  a  wild,  half-naked 
Fingo  ;  but  who  was  now  a  decently-clothed,  mild,  affection* 
ate  Christian,  hoping,  as  he  said,  to  be  enabled  to  hold  on  hia 
way. — Christianity  here  presented  an  aspect  different  from 
that  which  it  too  generally  presents  in  old  countries.  Here  it 
was  visibly  the  chief  good  of  a  poor,  despised  people,  of  tittle 
learning,  beyond  the  power  of  reading  the  Scriptures;  and  this 
power,  many  of  them  did  not  yet  possess ;  but  most  were 
striving  after  it  with  a  commendable  perseverance.  They 
had  but  few  superstitious  views  to  overcome ;  many  of  them 
were  very  tender  under  conviction,  but  being  of  undisciplined 
minds,  tbey  were  often  unable  to  suppress  their  sobs  and 
weeping  in  public  worship- 

23Td.    In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  accompanied  by  James 
Read,  Jan.  and  Richard  Birt,  having  also  Piet  Bruntjes  for 
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guide,  we  set  out  for  the  Moravian  station  of  Shiloh, 
vhi<^  is  about  thirtj^  miles  from  Philipton,  and  on  the  KEp 
Piaat  Rivier,  in  a  part  of  the  Bushman  Country,  inhabited 
by  Tarn  bookies  and  Caffers.  Our  route  was  circuitous,  hut 
less  slippery  from  the  late  rains  than  one  more  directly  as- 
cending the  intervening  mountain-ridge.  The  open  parts  of 
tbe  mountains  are  grassy  and  green.  From  the  woods  of  the 
KIoo£s  on  the  side  toward  the  Kat  River^  much  timber  is 
cttt,  which  is  conveyed  toward  Cradock,  and  beyond  the 
colonial  boundary,  as  far  as  the  missionary  stations  on  the 
CaledoUi  those  parts  of  the  country  being  destitute  of  tim- 
ber. These  mountains  form  the  boundary  of  the  Colony ; 
fonnerly  they  abounded  with  game,  but  huntsmen  from 
Fort  Armstrong,  and  other  neighbouring  military  posts^ 
have  destroyed  or  driven  away  most  of  the  wild  animals. 
Two  herds  of  Quaggas  of  about  half  a  score  each,  which  suf- 
fered us  to  come  pretty  near  them,  and  a  Hyena,  that  made 
its  way  quickly  down  a  mountain,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  us,  were  the  only  wild  beasts  we  saw.  Among  the  fea^ 
ttiered  tribe,  two  large  Craiies  and  a  Bustard  attracted  our 
noboe  t  we  also  observed  several  remarkable  plants,  such  as  a 
large  Lyptria^  a  bulb,  bearing  a  blossom  like  the  white  variety 
of  SciUa  pemmanUy  a  Sparaxis  with  large,  pendulous,  cylin- 
dric,  crimson  flowers,  and  another  with  small  irregular,  flow- 
ers, also  a  scarlet  Batyrium  and  a  Lobelia^  blue  on  the  under 
Up,  blue  and  purple  on  the  upper  lip,  and  yellow  on  the  palate^ 
The  two  last  were  on  the  margin  of  a  little  stream,  by  the  side 
of  which  we  took  off  our  saddles  and  dined-  Further  from 
Fhilipton,  the  mountains  became  stony  and  dry.  On  their 
ridges,  there  was  a  remarkable  Zamia^  with  a  root-stock  about 
3  feet  high,  and  rigid,  palm-like  leaves  of  yellowish  hue.  Nearer 
Shiloh,  the  country  became  drier,  the  grass  was  short  and 
brown,  and  many  of  the  hills  were  besprinkled  withDoomboom. 
Another  species  of  Acacia,  Acaciu  el^hantorhira^  also  abound- 
ed here  on  dry,  light  soil ;  it  had  large,  compoundly-pinnate 
leaves,  and  pods  about  six  inches  long ;  it  was  not  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  but  had  a  creeping  root,  and 
spread  over  much  ground ;  it  had  much  tlie  general  aspect 
of  a  handsome  fern. 
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Near  Shiloli  we  met  some  Caffers  belonging  to  the  chief 
Tyalie ;  they  had  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  were  agreeable- 
looking  people,  of  very  dark  complexion,  dressed  in  skins,  and 
wearing  a  few  buttons  and  other  ornaments  of  brass.  One  of 
them  asked  for  tobacco,  and  on  giving  her  a  piece,  about  an 
inch  long,  she  called  me  a  pretty  captain,  and  all  the  other 
good  names  she  could  find.  Tliis  seemed  excessively  ridicu- 
lous in  a  CaflFer ;  but  afterguards,  on  taking  up  a  missionary 
subscription  Ust,  and  observing  Esq.  appended  to  the  names  of 
many  plebeians  who  happened  to  have  made  contributions  of 
five  shillings  each,  I  could  not  but  think  that  the  same  spirit 
of  flattery  for  the  sake  of  advantage,  which  is  one  of  the  fruits 
of  the  fallen  nature  of  man,  was  at  least  more  tolerable  in  an 
uncivilized  and  unregenerate  Caffer,  than  in  persons,  not  only 
professing  to  be  civilized,  but  to  be  promoting  the  cjiusc  of  a 
crucified  Saviour,  who  flattered  no  man^  and  who  forbad  hia 
disciples  to  call  any  man  Master,  and  one  of  whose  apostles 
condemns  those  who  have  the  persons  of  men  in  admiration 
because  of  advantage. 

We  arrived  at  Siiiloh  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  soon  pro- 
vided with  a  refreshing  cup  of  tea,  by  Maria  Frederica  Genth, 
who  welcomed  us  to  the  simple  abode  of  the  Moravian  Mis- 
sionaries, which,  though  the  station  had  been  occupied  since 
1829,  was  still  destitute  of  chairs.  Their  place  was,  however, 
supplied  by  four-legged  stools,  and  comfort  and  cleanUness 
made  up  for  the  deficiencies  in  regard  to  furniture* — Mter 
tea  we  walked  to  the  peach-garden,  planted  by  the  first  Mis- 
sionaries who  came  to  this  place,  and  there  found  William 
Christian  Genth  at  work,  and  partook  freely  of  the  fruit.  TJie 
trees  had  been  raised  from  peach-stones.  A  majority  of  thera 
were  hard  fruit,  which,  in  most  instances,  parted  easily  from 
the  stone,  and  was  useful  for  baking ;  being  cut  into  halves 
or  smaller  pieces,  it  was  dried  on  stages,  in  the  sun,  before 
being  quite  ripe.  Such  was  the  profusion  of  this  fruit,  that  the 
people  of  the  Station  were  allowed  to  eat  as  much  of  it  as  they 
chose,  in  the  orchard,  on  condition  that  each  time  they  went 
thither,  they  brought  away  a  basket-full,  and  cut  it  up  for  the 
use  of  the  family.  The  Missionaries  had  also  a  garden  pro- 
ducing plenty  of  grapes,  but  the  crop  was  much  injured  bj 
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die  iloga,  vhich  are  very  fond  of  this  fruity  and  are  not  easily 
kept  from  it  tnth  the  scanty  means  of  fencing  that  exists  at 
SUloli.  At  an  early  supper  we  were  introduced  to  Adolphus 
Botmtz,  another  missionary  residing  here^  he  was  feeling 
IdmoIt  the  bereavement  he  had  suffered  a  few  months  pre- 
viously^ in  the  loss  of  an  amiable  wife.  Like  other  Moravian 
Miisionaries  whom  we  visited,  these  were  agreeable,  devout, 
sbople-hearted  people.  The  Genths  had  four  children,  with 
two  of  whom  they  had  parted,  having  sent  them  to  Europe 
for  education*  The  mother  dwelt  very  feelingly  upon  the 
trial  it  was  to  her  to  part  with  them,  without  the  prospect 
of  seeing  them  again.  She  said  she  wept  almost  continually 
whilst  making  their  clothes,  and  remarked,  that  nothing  would 
have  reconciled  her  to  the  separation,  but  the  belief  that  it 
was  for  her  children's  good.— Some  arrangements  have  been 
made  since  this  period,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  Moravian  Missionaries,  wnthout  sending  them  from  the 
country. 

The  dwellings  of  the  missionaries  and  the  chapel  were  sim- 
ple, substantial  buildings,  as  were  also  a  miU,  that  was  now 
standing  for  want  of  water,  and  a  smith's  shop.  There  were 
two  or  tiiree  cottages  belonging  to  Hottentots,  but  most  of  the 
pie  of  the  Hottentot  nation  resident  here,  were  living  in 
rude  huts  of  boughs  and  reeds,  plastered  with  mud.  These  were 
built  in  the  form  of  a  roof,  sloping  in  two  angles,  and  were 
generally  destitute  of  wndows  and  chimneys.  Tlie  Caffers  and 
Fingoes  inhabited  bee-hive  shaped  huts,  of  boughs  thatched 
with  grass.  The  settlement  of  Shiloh  contained  at  this  time 
384  Tambookies,  Caffers,  Fingoes,  and  Bushmen,  and  162 
Hottentots.  Twenty- four  of  the  former  classes,  and  100  of  the 
Hottentots  were  members  of  the  church. — After  supper,  the 
people  assembled  in  the  chapel,  a  special  invitation  having  been 
given,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  general  attendance.  I^e 
reli^ous  instruction  is  usually  in  Caffer  and  Dutch  on  alter- 
nate evenings.  After  their  usual  singing,  which  the  Mis- 
sionaries thought  it  best  not  to  omit,  I  addressed  them  on 
the  nature,  spirituality,  and  practical  effects  of  the  Gospel^ 
James  Read  interpreting  into  Dutch,  and  Adolphus  Bonatz 
into  Caffer.     In  this  language  he  is^  perhaps,  more  proficient 
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than  any  other  misiionary,  G.  W.  Walker  was  subsequently 
engaged  in  vocal  prayer* 

24th.  At  half-past  five  in  the  morning  the  bell  rang  for 
coflfee  ;  after  which  W*  C*  Genth  catechised  some  of  the 
older  members  of  the  church.  Brealcfast  of  a  more  substan- 
tial kind  was  provided  at  lialf-past  seven ;  it  was  followed  by 
a  school  for  Tarn  bookies,  &c.  in  the  Caffer  language,  at  which 
about  sixty  children  were  present.  Dinner  at  noon  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  nap  and  a  cup  of  tea,  according  to  the  common 
custom  of  this  part  of  the  world,  in  the  hot  weather  of  sum- 
mer, A  school  of  about  thirty  Hottentots  subsequently 
assembled.  The  attendance  of  children  able  to  watch  the 
gardens  at  this  season,  was  small.  The  birds  which  commit 
depredations  are  principally  Crows,  much  like  those  of  Eng- 
land, and  Cafl'er  Finches;  associated  yntli  the  latter  there  are 
often  a  few  small  birds  having  very  long  tails.  The  Caffer 
Finch  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  Pioceus  $}Mofmtm :  it  is  a 
more  richly  gold  coloured  bird  than  P,  capensis^  the  CaflFer 
Finch  of  the  country  south  of  the  Zwartebergen,  from  which 
it  is  also  distinguished  by  the  former  having  a  black  throat, 
Tliere  are  in  Africa  at  least  two  other  species  of  Crow,  both 
having  white  patches  about  the  neck,  but  one  of  them,  Corvui 
ulbkoUiSy  if  not  both,  feed  on  carrion.  The  schoob  here 
did  not  appear  equal  to  those  of  Genadendal,  nor  of  the  Kat 
River :  they  were  neither  lively  nor  interesting  enough  to  be 
very  inviting  to  the  children,  most  of  whom  were  voluntary 
attendants,  their  parents  generally  being  careless  about  the 
attendance  of  their  families.  Children  were  numerous  here, 
but  Infant  Schools  had  not  been  introduced,  neither  had  tui- 
tion in  the  English  language,  as  at  Germdendal.  Education 
was  confined  to  the  Dutch  and  Caffer  languages,  which  are 
comparatively  of  little  use,  as  few  books  have  yet  been 
printed  in  Caffer,  except  imperfect  versions  of  portions  of 
Holy  Scripture;  and  the  variety  of  useful  books  in  Dutch  is 
much  smaller  than  in  English, 

Instruction  in  English  would  not  require  more  time  than 
in  Dutch,  but  it  would  open  a  larger  fund  of  information;  and 
as  Enghsh  is  generally  spoken  in  the  towns  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Cape  Colony^  it  would  give  the  people  greg^ 
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■The  Missionaries  here  masntaified  a  distance 
n  thcniselves  and  the  Tambookie  chief,  residing  in  the 
Mghbonrhood,  which^  in  my  opinion,  tended  to  impede  the 
Wtnk  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  experience  of  some 
South  ASeican  missionaries^  who  had  acted  uidisereetly^  on 
Ibe  oontrary  band,  till  they  became  almost  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  the  chiefs,  was  appealed  to,  as  a  proof  of  the  danger 
id  bringing  them  into  their  houses,  or  of  being  on  such  open 
tcnns  with  them  as  to  take  them  by  the  hand,  in  bringing 
fonrard  their  own  people.  But  smrely  there  is  a  mediimi  to 
be  observed,  in  which  the  chieftainship  of  the  Chief  shall  be 
properly  regarded,  without  the  Christian  character  or  the 
dignity  of  the  Missionary  being  at  all  lowered. 

We  yisited  an  aged  pair^  of  the  Bushman  nation  j  they 
^IPere  living  under  the  shelter  of  a  mat,  reared  against  a  few 
^■iieksi  in  finont  of  which  they  had  a  little  fire.  Their  daugh* 
^H^y  whose  residence,  with  that  of  her  husband,  was  with  a 
PHoor  on  the  Kunap  River,  was  with  them  ;  she  had  with  her 
in  infant  child,  of  the  same  square^  flat*featured,  small  race. 
She  proved  her  aiFection  to  the  old  people  by  visiting  them 
crerv  few  months,  to  minister  to  their  necessities.  They 
Imd  been  at  Shiloh  many  years,  but  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  inhabit  a  hut,  except  in  very  cold  weather ;  the  old  man, 
especially,  complained  of  the  closeness  of  the  dwellings  from 
which  the  weather  was  excluded. — ^The  language  of  the  Bush- 
men is  harsh  in  the  extreme,  abounding  with  clicks,  and 
deep  guttural  sounds.  The  Caffer  has  three  of  the  former, 
two  of  which  resemble  those  used  in  English  to  express  re- 
gret and  to  drive  horses,  neither  of  which  are  represented  by 
letters  in  our  language  t  the  third  is  produced  between  the 
palate  and  the  tongue, — The  karross  was  the  usual  garb  of  the 
Tambookies  and  other  black  people  here,  and  some  of  the 
Hottentots  wore  it :  the  latter,  many  of  whom  came  hither 
from  Enon,  did  not  appear  to  have  been  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion by  the  contact  with  the  uncivilized  tribes  witJi  which 
they  were  here  associated.  The  Caffers  and  Tambookies 
termed  the  Hottentots,  White  people,  notwithstanding  the 
swarthiness  of  their  complexion,  compared  with  that  of 
Europeans. 
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The  country  around  Sliiloh  is  mountainous :  it  was  at  this 
time  suffering  more  from  drouglit  than  at  any  previous  pe- 
riod since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Station.  The  river 
had  so  nearly  ceased  to  flow,  that  the  irrigation  of  a  long  line 
of  gardens  on  its  margin,  could  not  be  maintained.  Each 
family  at  this  place  was  allowed  a  piece  of  land,  capable  of 
rearing  forty-five  bushels  of  com :  it  produced  two  crops  a 
year  in  fruitful  seasons.  The  soil  was  not  rich,  but  it  was  made 
fruitful  by  irrigation  and  culture.  The  pieces  of  land  were 
planted  with  peach-trees,  tobacco,  &c.  at  the  top,  and  had 
pumpkins  and  corn  nearer  to  the  river. — An  incursion  was 
made  upon  the  Tambookies  in  Caffraria  some  months  ago,  by 
a  people  called  the  Fitkani,  who  carried  off  their  cattle,  which 
are  almost  their  only  property.  The  invaders  came  as  far  as 
Klip  Plaat,  but  spared  the  cattle  of  the  Shiloh  people.  Many 
of  the  Tambookies  came  therefore  to  reside  at  Shiloh,  and 
others  had  to  seek  a  subsistence  by  becoming  servants  to  tlie 
more  opulent  of  their  own  nation.  Much  of  the  country 
between  the  Kat  River  and  Shiloh  is  uninhabited. 

fJ5th.  There  was  an  appearance  of  rain  at  Shiloh,  but  it 
passed  off  with  a  slight  shower.  At  six  o'clock  we  set  out 
to  return  to  the  Kat  River  by  a  more  direct  route  than  the 
one  by  which  we  came.  After  riding  about  an  hour  we  fell 
in  with  rain  and  green  grass  upon  the  mountains,  which,  at 
their  greatest  elevation,  may  be  about  3,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  There  is  snow  upon  them  in  iiinter,  wiien 
the  cold  is  so  great  that  some  persons  have  perished  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  them.  We  saw  another  herd  of  Quaggas, 
and  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountains,  an  orcliideous  plant  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  with  large,  white  flowers.  On  re-entering 
the  Colony  we  descended  by  a  steep  path  into  Readsdale ; 
but  with  a  little  care,  and  by  leading  the  horses,  we  w^ere 
favoured  to  reach  Philipton  in  safety,  in  five  hours  from 
starting.  During  this  time  we  did  not  take  off  the  saddles, 
because  of  the  wet.  The  rain  had  fallen  so  freely  at  the  Kat 
River,  as  to  revive  the  prospect  of  a  partial  crop  of  Indian 
and  Caffer  com. 

27th.  We  rode  to  a  military  post  at  Elands  River,  where 
we  were  politely  received  by  two  young  officers,  and  had  a 
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f  with  the  soldiers.     Many  of  the  privates  did  not 
to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  when  the  invitation  to 
e  reconciled  to  God  was  freely  extended*     The  hard- 
ness of  heart  prev^ing  among  soldiers  generally,  is  very 
lamentable.     Few  among  them  care  about  the  subjects  that 
concern  their  true  interests,  temporal  or  eternal ;  and  many, 
perhaps  most  of  them,  are  much  degraded  by  licentiousness, 
and  where  they  can  get  it,  by  strong  drink.     How  wonderful 
that  a  system  yielding  such  corrupt  fruits,  fostering  all  the 
evil  passions  of  men,  and  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
plain  principles  of  the  gospel,  '*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest; 
on  earth,  peace :  good-will  to  men, "  should  have  any  advo- 
cates among  believers  in  Christ!     But  as  it  has  advocates 
UDongst  aome  of  these,  it  is  no  ivonder  that  many  other  things, 
discordant  with  the  Gospel,  should  be  found  mixed  up  with 
the  views  of  such  inconsistent  Christians,  proving  that  their 
e|es  are  but  partially  enlightened,  and  that  though  professing 
to  have  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
they  are  far  from  being  thoroughly  conformed  to  the  precepts 
contained  in  this  blessed  book.^ — On  returning,  we  met  a 
mixnber  of  decently  dressed  Hottentots  going  to  a  meeting 
at  Vanderkemp,  held  by  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  Philipton 
ehurch ;  nearer  to  Philipton  several  were  returning  from  the 
forenoon  worship  there  j  some  resort  thither  from  various 
distances  within  twenty  miles. — At  one  o^clock  we  attended 
the  public  worship  at  Philipton,  where  we  had  much  to  com- 
municate.    In  the  evening,  after  J,  Read,  jun.  had  preached 
to  a  few  Gonas,  I  also  addressed  them  through  his  medium 
and  that  of  a  Caffer  interpreter. 

29tlu  In  the  evening,  accompanied  by  John  Read,  the 
yotmgest  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Read,  and  two  other 
boys,  I  visited  a  steep  wood,  contiguous  to  the  river,  to  see 
the  tree  known  in  the  Colony  by  the  name  of  Pruim,  or 
CaflFer-plum,  Pappea  capensis.  It  attains  to  forty  feet  in 
height,  and  has  pinnate  leaves,  and  spiked  flowers.  The 
frtut  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  has  a  thick,  orange-red  skin, 
covering  a  thin,  viscid,  pleasantly  acid  pulp,  of  a  flavour  like 
the  Tahitian-applc,  Spondias  dulcisy  which  the  tree  greatly 
resembles,     Tliere  is  also  now  ripe  in  the  woods,  a  small 
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oval,  red  berry,  called  Zour  Bezy,  Sour-berry;  it  is  of  moder- 
ate and  sweetish  flavour^  when  thoroughly  matured,  and  is 
reduced  by  a  thick  bush,  having  small  leaves  and  opposite 
aight,  green  thorns. 
30th.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  we  were  invited  to  meet 
upwards  of  thirty  persons,  of  the  class  called  Inquirers,  who 
assemble  in  the  chapel  once  a  week,  many  of  them  coming 
from  a  considerable  distance.  They  are  persons  of  awakened 
consciences,  of  botli  sexes,  and  of  various  ages  and  nations, 
who  have  not  yet  found  peace  to  their  troubled  souls.  The 
elders  of  the  church  confer  with  them,  and  give  them  such 
counsel  as  their  states  are  respectively  thought  to  require. 
Being  unaccustomed  to  control  their  emotions,  they  often 
break  out  into  loud  sobs  and  weeping,  and  e^diibit  great 
bodily  agitation,  which,  however,  is  not  generally  encouraged. 
On  being  asked  what  they  had  to  say  for  themselves,  most  6f 
them  replied,  Nothing  5  but  that  they  felt  themselves  to  be 
great  sinners,  and  desired  to  be  saved.  On  being  interrogated 
as  to  how  they  hoped  to  be  saved,  the  general  answer  was. 
By  Jesus  Christ,  who,  they  had  been  taught,  had  come  from 
heaven  and  had  died  for  them,  and  without  whom  they  could 
not  withstand  temptation,  for  in  themselves  they  had  no 
strength  j  they  said  their  hearts  told  them  that  Christ  alone 
Gonld  help  them.  These  sentiments  were  elicited  by  a  variety 
of  questions,  as  were  also  several  facts  of  a  deeply  interesting 
nature^  One  man  had  been  brought  up  at  the  missionary  sta- 
tion of  Zuurbraak,  had  been  conceited  of  his  abilities  and 
knowledge,  and  had  lived  in  sin,  till  imprisoned  for  some  mis- 
conduct, when  he  was  brought  to  see  his  wickedness,  and  to 
feel  tliat  he  must  perish  in  sin,  unless  saved  by  Jesus  Christ. 
- — A  Hottentot  woman  had  heard  the  Gospel  from  her  hus- 
band, who  had  been  instructed  by  a  pious  boor,  and  for  a  time 
had  walked  in  the  fear  of  God ;  she  liad  found  peace  through 
Jesus  Christ,  in  frequent  prayer ;  but  had  again  fallen  into 
ain^  and  again  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  her  danger .^ — ^A 
fine,  robust  woman  had  lost  all  her  relations  in  the  w^ars,  far 
into  the  interior  j  she  had  made  her  way  through  various  tribes 
to  the  Kat  River,  where  she  had  heard  of  Jesus,  and  had 
become  convinced  of  sin,  the  condemnation  of  which  she  still 
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Ifttsriy  felt :  she  said  she  saw  that  Jesus  alone  could  save 
bov  and  that  she  felt  love  to  him^  and  hope  in  him,  and  was 
tkmkfol  that  she  had  left  her  own  country  and  travelled  so 
br^  to  &  place  where  she  had  heard  of  a  Saviour. — Another 
waman  had  left  her  native  land,  on  the  sources  of  a  river 
th^  watered  Dingaan's  countrj^,  and  travelled  to  the  Kat 
Urer,  where  she  had  heard  of  Jesus ;  she  was  still  deeply 
ooodmmed  in  herself  for  sin :  she  felt  much  for  her  country, 
bnt  warn  glad  she  had  left  it,  and  had  come  to  a  place  where  she 
had  beard  of  a  Saviour*  The  emotion  of  this  woman  was  so 
great  aa  to  produce  convulsive  sobs^  with  tears  and  profuse 
pcrapbatiQD,  which  she  removed  from  her  face  in  drops  that 
wet  the  floor,  by  means  of  an  instrument  resembling  a  flat- 
ly iron  spoon,  and  which  seemed  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
of  a  pocket-handkerchief, — A  Fingo  woman,  still  bear- 
img  the  sense  of  the  Lord^s  indignation  against  sin,  but 
nev^eriheless  hoping  in  Christ;,  said,  she  was  resolved  to  keep 
from  the  immoral  customs  and  practices  of  her  nation,  which 
die  saw  to  be  sinful,  and  to  associate  with  the  people  of  God, 
meaning  the  Christian  Hottentots*  She  said  also,  that  she 
knew  that  the  people  of  her  own  country  could  not  save  her, 
for  they  were  hving  in  sin ;  that  none  but  Christ  could  save 
her;  but  that  the  people  of  God  could  help  her  in  the  right  way. 
Many  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  existed  here,  and  were 
continually  multiplying,  and  showing  that  the  Lord  is  bring- 
log  to  pass  a  great  work,  converting  the  desert  into  a  fruitful 
fidd,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  his  own  excellent  name. 

2ad  mo.  3rd*  Much  of  our  time  in  the  course  of  the  few 
past  days,  was  occupied  in  writing  and  making  preparations 
for  a  journey  into  Caflfiraria*     The  weather  was  showery  with 

lunder. — About  twenty  Caffers,  came  to  Philipton  this 
Ijnoming,  and  we  had  a  meeting  wnth  them,  and  w^th  as  many 
Tingoes  and  Gonas,  who  use  the  same  language,  as  amounted 
to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty.  As  the  chapel  was  occupied 
by  a  congregation  of  Hottentots,  to  whom  James  Read, 
junior  was  preaching  in  Dutch,  and  the  Infant  School-room 
was  too  small  for  our  company,  they  assembled  under  a  large 
Yellow-wood  tree,  by  the  side  of  the  river.  The  scene  was 
very  moving.     Most  of  the  congregation  were  supposed  to 
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have  grown  up  uninformed  of  the  existence  of  a  Suprer 
Being,  or  of  the  immortality  of  their  own  souls,  James" 
Read  the  elder  interpreted  what  we  had  to  say  to  tliem  into 
Dutch,  and  a  CafFer  Interpreter  translated  it  from  the  Dutch 
into  their  own  language.  They  had,  of  latter  time,  heard  of 
the  things  that  belong  to  life  and  salvation,  and  some  of  them 
had  come  under  a  measure  of  religious  conviction,  and  were 
in  a  very  tender  state  of  mind.  Being  unaccustomed  to 
mental  discipline  they  could  not  conceal  their  emotion ; 
when  we  appealed  to  their  own  convictions  of  sin,  and  spoke 
of  the  mercy  offered  t^  mankind  through  a  crucified  Saviour, 
half-stified  sobs  were  heard,  which  soon  broke  out  into 
weeping,  and  in  some  instances  into  loud  howling,  A  few  of 
them,  of  more  experience,  encouraged  tlie  parties  thus  af- 
fected to  suppress  the  noise,  which  they  evidently  endea- 
voured to  do. — At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  a  Fingo- 
teacher  prayed  and  the  people  sung  a  hymn  composed  by  a 
Caffer. 
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[  for  CaffrarU, — Tri veiling  on  Horseback. — Knec-halterlng. — Vander- 
kenxf^—'Lufihiagton. — Entrance  into  Caffi-aria.  —  Cliumip, — Tillages*^ — First 
mktempt  al  cultiration  for  profit. — Breaking  through  Old  Usages. — War. — 
Trftden.— Profligate  Soldiers. — Schools. — Ca£fcrs  and  their  Customs. — Wild 
Hflfs,— Christian  ConvcrU.— Visit  to  the  Chief  Tyalie,— Tyumie  Vale.— C. 
1*.  Stretch-— Residence. — Irrigation.— Liberality  of  Friends. — LoTe  Bale, — 
Weather. — Religious  Labours. — Drought.  —  Eain*makerB. — Interview  with 
Maoomo. — Costume. — Flies. — Interview  vrith  Botma, — Meeting  of  the  Glas- 
gow Misstooaries, — Knaps  Hope. —  Convictions  of  Sin- — Caffer  Labour. — 
Mode  of  preventing  horses  horn  being  stolen.— -Following  the  Spoor. — Fray- 
O^  Woman.— Visit  to  Notondo. — Milk  Baikets.  —  Mode  of  cleansing.  — 
Spoig  Slang.  —  Igqutbigha.^ —  Chandalier  £uphorbi  a, — Er y thri  na. —  Chap«L— 
Fredatory  Warfarc^-^Fublic  Worship. — Convictioiis  of  the  Spirit,  i 

^d  mo-  5th,  Having  concluded  to  leave  our  oxen  at  the 
Kat  River  to  recruit,  and  to  make  our  journey  into  Caffraria 
on  horseback,  in  order  to  save  time,  we  completed  our  arrange- 
mentS;  and  set  out,  attended  by  Habul  Matross  and  a  tempo- 
rary guide.  Each  of  the  party  had  two  horses,  in  order  to 
change  the  saddle  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  by  this  means 
to  enable  the  horses  more  easily  to  perform  the  journey,  as 
weU  as  to  prevent  tbeir  backs  becoming  sore,  by  long  riding 
in  this  warm  climate.  In  travelling,  a  thong  of  prepared 
hide  is  fastened  round  the  neck  of  each  of  the  horses,  leaving 
a  long  piece  free,  by  which  to  lead  them  j  this  is  also  used  to 
knee-halter  them  ;  that  is,  to  tie  their  heads  nearly  down  to 
one  of  their  knees,  when  they  are  turned  off  to  browse.  With- 
out being  secured  in  this  manner,  they  would  generally  stray 
so  as  to  be  lost ;  and  in  places  where  forage  is  poor,  it  is  so 
important  that  they  should  not  waste  their  strength  by  roam- 
ing in  search  of  better  fare,  that  it  is  said  as  an  adage,  "  If 
you  love  your  horse,  knee-halter  him  close.  '*  When  leading 
a  horse  by  the  side  of  another,  in  travelling,  a  portion  of  the 
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1  immd  the  lower  jaw  of  the  spare  steed ;  by 
'  bas  great  power  over  bim*  The  two  James 
!  us  a  few  miles ;  the  elder,  as  far  as  the 
^Si^^cf  Tfttderkcmp,  where  a  religious  meeting  was  about 
Wm  ht  keU,  at  the  cottage  of  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  Philip- 
iHi  cbnTclL.  Here  we  parted  with  our  worthy  friend,  and 
i  paituig  benedictions  also  from  several  other  persons, 
route^  we  passed  through  a  pleasant  valley,  at 
iSkt  fnt  of  a  range  of  verdant,  basaltic  mountains,  varied 
vttk  TDcks  and  wood,  in  which  the  little  village  of  Lushington 
ii  litnalwl  Here  we  passed  the  door  of  a  mud  hut,  in  which 
m  ItliB  ccM^gregation  of  Hottentots  were  at  their  devotions : 
ooe  of  dieir  own  number  was  addressing  them  in  Dutch. 
Illia  wan  had  set  before  we  reached  the  colonial  boundary^ 
wiiA  is  the  ridge  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  we  had  a  dreary,  dark 
nde  of  an  hour,  amidst  thunder  and  lightning,  in  descending 
to  the  Churaie  Missionary  Station,  where  we  received  a  kind 
welcome  into  CafFraria  from  William  and  Mary  Chalmers. — 
Darksome  as  was  our  entry  into  this  country,  there  was  some- 
thaiq;  cheering  in  the  number  of  lights  seen  among  the  hills^ 
wUdi  disclosed  the  sites  of  the  little  kraals  or  villages  of  the 
ttatms ;  the  number  of  these,  even  at  night,  formed  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  wide  wastes  within  the  Colony. 

Sth.  The  Chumie  Missionary  Station  belongs  to  the  Glas- 
fom  Mtasionary  Society.  It  consists  of  a  neat  chapel,  used 
atao  as  a  school-room,  the  residence  of  the  missionary,  and 
tvo  other  houses,  with  some  outbuildings  of  stone.  It  is 
litaBfced  on  a  streamlet  issuing  from  a  range  of  bold,  basaltic 
hiU^  amoiig  which  wood  and  rock  and  grassy  slopes  are 
intermingled, 
this  morning,  at  the  ringing  of  the  chapel-bell,  about 
tiskf  Caftia  assembled  from  the  neighbouring  kraals.  Wil- 
read  a  portion  of  Scriptm'e  to  them  in  their 
,  and  added  a  short  exhortation  and  prayer.  At 
»n,  he  readily  acceded  to  my  wish,  that  he  should 
t  ft  fav  aentences,  which  I  believed  it  in  the  line  of 
he  also  invited  a  larger  attendance  to 
1 6l  W.  Walker  and  mpelf  in  the  evening. 

we  ^idked  with  W.  Chalmers  to  a  kraal. 
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About  a  mik  from  tlie  station,  where  Soga,  one  of  the  Coun- 
icllors  of  the  Chief  Tyalie,  resided.  Soga  was  the  first  Caffer> 
tbat  by  hi»  own  effort,  led  out  the  water  of  a  little  stream, 
and  irrigated  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  growth  of  Indian 
and  Caffer  Com,  with  a  view  to  profit.  Tlie  common  custom 
among  the  Caffers  was  to  share  their  provisions  with  those 
who  were  not  supplied;  and  by  thus  allowing  the  idle  to  live 
upon  the  industrious,  exertion  was  paralyzed ;  but  Soga  had 
had  moral  courage  enough  to  break  through  this  bad  custom 
as  well  as  some  others ;  he  would  not  allow  the  other  Caffers 
work  for  him  without  wages,  and  when  they  canie  to  beg  of 
m,  he  told  them,  that  he  paid  them  for  their  work  and  they 
must  pay  him  for  his  com.  In  case  he  slaughtered  an  ox,  he 
also  sold  its  flesh,  and  refused  to  give  it  away,  according  to  the 
common  custom  of  his  nation,  which  generally  left  the  per- 
sons slaughterings  only  one  meal,  aU  his  neighbours  consider- 
ijag  it  their  pri\Hlege  to  assist  him  to  eat*  This  man  had 
a  SOQ  named  Festini^  who  was  also  a  reformer  among  die 
Caffers.  When  he  was  married,  he  refused  to  slay  an  ox, 
and  make  a  feast,  or  to  have  a  dance ;  but  about  a  month 
after  his  marriage,  the  relatives  of  his  wife  determined  that 
these  customs  should  not  be  dispensed  with  ;  they  tliercfore 
took  an  ox  out  of  his  father's  cattle-kraal  and  slaughtered  it^ 
and  proceeded  in  their  usual  way;  but  Soga  and  Festini  took 
no  notice  of  these  things;  the  former  went  to  his  garden,  and 
the  latter  to  his  school,  as  though  nothing  was  going  on 
out  of  the  usual  course. 

Festini  had  been  instructed  in  the  school  at  Chumie,  which 
he  still  attended  at  certain  times.  About  a  year  before  this 
period,  he  told  William  Chalmers  that  he  thought  he  could 
instruct  a  few  of  the  children  at  his  own  kraal,  if  he  had  some 
lessons.  These  were  readily  furnished,  and  the  young  man 
erected  a  hut  of  European  shape,  of  mud  and  wattles,  thatch- 
ed ;  here  he  collected  about  thirty  children,  whom  he  taught 
gratuitously ;  in  ten  months  he  exhibited  some  pupils  able  to 
read  the  Caffer  Scriptures  very  fairly.  A  few  weeks  after  our 
visit,  Festini  openly  avowed  himself  a  Christian,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  communion  w^th  the  church  at  Chumie,  wliich  is 
ip  connexion  with  that  section  of  the  Scotch  Church,  which 
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has  adopted  the  Toluntary  principle,  in  the  support  of  ita 
ministers. 

Some  others  of  the  Caffers  were,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
beginning  to  lead  out  the  waters  of  a  neighbouring  streamlet, 
for  the  purpose  of  fertiHzing  their  grass  land.  This  was  en- 
couraging to  the  Missionary.  The  late  war  had  paralyzed  the 
disposition  for  improvement,  which  had  previously  begun  to 
appear  in  various  places  among  this  people,  and  which  is 
intimately  connected  with  a  hopeful  state  of  mind  in  regard 
to  higher  objects. 

The  destruction  of  the  CaflFer  traders  from  the  Colony,  by 
the  war,  is  said,  in  many  instances,  to  have  been  a  blessing,  as 
they  were  introducing  spirituous  liquors  among  the  natives* 
Since  the  war  those  who  trade  in  the  country  have  beeit 
brought  under  better  regulations.     Only  four  Caffers  of  this 
station  lost  their  lives  during  the  war:  one  of  these  was  hhnd, 
and  another  an  idiot ;   hut  the  reports  of  officers,  in  exploits 
of  blood,  l>oasted  many  more.     In  one  instance,  "seventeen^ 
or  more,'*  were  reported  killed,  where  the  actual  number  wai 
only  one.    The  profligacy  of  the  military  was  variously  and 
grievously  exhibited.     Two  soldiers  came  one  day  from  Fort 
Cox,  and  rang  the  chapel-hell  at  Chuniie,  on  which  some  of] 
the  women  assembled,  hoping   for  a  religious  service,     TTifl: 
soldiers  then  pretended  to  read  something  from  some  old 
papers ;    after  this  they    made  signs,  signifying  that  if  the 
Missionary  were  there  they  would  hang  him.     The  poor  wo- 
men left  the  place  w^eeping  at  the  profligacy  of  these  emissa- 
ries of  Satan, — We  also  visited  the  school  kept  by  Williara 
Chalmers,   in  which  the   pupils  were  fifty-four  males,  and 
seventy-five  females,  who  were  dressed  in  European  cloth ingj 
Thirty-five  read  the  Scriptures  in  Caffer,  twenty-seven  wrot 
on  paper  or  slates,  twenty-five  formed  an  elementary  class 
and  fifteen  were  in  arithmetic.    This  school  was  recommenced 
after  the  w^ar,  with  about  100  children,  who  w*ere  ignorant  of 
the  alphabet ;  those  who  had  learned  to  read  before  that  pe-^^ 
riod  having  almost  universally  left  the  neighbourhood  along^* 
with  their  parents.     Tickets  are  successfully  used  in  this 
school,  to  keep  the  attendance  regular;  twenty  of  them  are 
considered  of  the  value  of  one  penny.     Not  many   moroi 
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persons  were  present  in  the  chapel  in  the  evening  than  in  the 
morning,   but  we  had   a   satisfactory  interview  with  them. 
Many  are  obliged,  at  this  season,  to  be  absent  watching  their 
gardens ;  in  the  daytime,  to  keep  off  birds,  and  at  night,  iXJ^M 
protect  them  from  wild-hogs,  porcupines,  and  depredators  of     « 
their  own  race* 

Two  species  of  wild  hog  are  met  with  in  Southern  Africa, 
Sus  ImvaiuSy  the  Bosch  Vark,  Bmh  Pig,  which  is  about  2  J 
feet  high  and  5  feet  long,  and  has  a  tubercular  excrescence 
covered  with  coarse  hair  on  the  face.  And  Phascoch^tms  afri^ 
eanus^  the  Vlackte  Vark,  Pig  of  the  PlainSj  which  is  some- 
what larger  than  the  former,  and  has  a  large  head,  a  large 
fleshy  protuberance  behind  each  eye,  and  a  warty  excrescence 
on  each  side  of  the  muzzle.  Both  are  of  a  brown  colour,  but 
the  latter,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Masked  Hog,  is  of 
a  reddish  tinge. 

The  Caffers  are  a  fine,  stout,  healthy-looking  race  of  peo- 
ple, of  dark  complexion  and  not  unpleasant  countenance^ 
Many  of  their  customs  have  an  alliance  to  those  of  the  Jews^ 
or  perhaps,  rather  to  those  of  the  patriarchs.  Their  prac- 
tising circumcision  at  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  seems  to 
point  strongly  to  a  descent  from  Ishmael ;  and  they  have 
much  of  the  character  of  having  their  hand  turned  against 
CTery  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them.  They  prac- 
tise purification  by  washing  in  water,  and  bum  fat,  in  some 
cases,  as  a  sacrifice.  They  have  a  great  horror  of  defilement 
by  touching  the  dead,  which  leads  them  to  the  terribly  bar- 
barous practice  of  removing  persons  supposed  to  be  dying, 
into  the  woods,  and  leaving  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts.  They  are  also  greatly  afraid  of  persons  who  take  fits. 
The  servants  at  Chumie  would  not  eat  with  the  same  spoon, 
nor  drink  out  of  the  same  vessel  which  a  poor  creature  of  this 
description,  who  had  taken  refuge  here,  had  used ;  and  the 
Missionary  was  obliged  to  suflFer  him  to  sleep  in  another  house. 
Great  immoralities  prevail  among  these  people,  in  an  unre- 
claimed state ;  but  when  they  come  under  the  influence  of  chris- 
tian principle,  these  are  abandoned ;  and  generally,  a  disposi- 
tion is  shown,  under  these  altered  circumstances,  to  put  on  a 
dpess  affording  a  more  decent  covering  than  that  usually  w^orn 
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7th.  Wc  engaged  in  some  further  religious  labour  with 
the  Caffers  this  mornings  and  after  breakfast  had  a  comforting 
devotional  season  with  William  and  Mary  Chahners;  the  lat- 
ter had  been  very  helpful  in  the  mission,  and  had  inatructed 
several  young  women  in  domestic  occupations.  These  she 
had  generally  had  the  mortification  to  see  married  to  persons 
who  took  them  from  under  missionary  instruction,  and  with 
whom  they  resumed  the  Caffer  dress  and  customs.  But 
lately,  one  came  to  see  her,  bringing  a  baby  neatly  dressed, 
and  being  herself  also  tidily  clad  in  cotton  garments  of  her 
own  making  up.  Mary  Chalmers  found  that  this  woman  was 
li\^ng  at  the  Blinkwater,  and  that  her  husband  was  one  who 
also  had  profited  by  missionary  instruction. — A  Caffer  wo- 
man, a  member  of  the  Chumie  church,  supplied  our  horses 
with  the  tops  of  Indian  Com^  and  refused  to  accept  any- 
thing for  them,  or  for  her  own  labour  in  bringing  them,  till 
pressed.  At  one  period,  after  having  resided  at  the  Station, 
for  some  time,  along  with  her  husband,  they  left,  painted 
tliemselves,  and  resumed  the  Caffer  customs.  Some  time 
after,  the  woman  came  under  renewed  conviction,  and  re- 
returned.  In  the  meantime  her  husband  had  taken  an  addi- 
tional wife,  for  whom  he  liad  paid  ten  cows ;  he  followed  his 
first  wife  back  to  Chumie,  and  urged  her  to  return  with  him, 
but  she  refused,  saying  that  she  had  hved  in  sin  long  enough, 
and  would  not  return,  if  staying  cost  her  her  life*  The  hus- 
baTid  threatened  lier ;  but  he  begged  of  William  Chalmers  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  place  a  few  weeks,  in  the  hope 
of  persuading  the  wife  to  return  peaceably.  William  Chal- 
mers granted  the  request,  notwithstanding  that  no  man  who 
takes  two  wives  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Station. 
WTiile  waiting  here,  the  husband  also  came  under  a  fresh 
conviction  :  he  then  sent  his  second  wife  back  to  her  friends^ 
but,  for  a  time,  considered  that  he  had  a  claim  upon  them 
for  the  cows ;  according  to  their  ideas,  till  tliese  were  given 
up,  he  had  also  a  claim  upon  the  woman.  At  length  he 
applied  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  William 
Chalmers  inquired  wliat  he  meant  to  do  in  the  case.  His 
reply  was,  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  woman, 
and  as  for  the  cows,  he  should  no  more  look  at  them.     Tbia 
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W9M  ft  great  sacrifice  for  a  Gaffer  to  make.  The  man  is  now 
and  he  is  useftd  at  the  Station, 
In  the  afternoon,  William  Chalmers  aecompanied  us  in  a 
Tisit  to  Tyalie,  the  Chief  who  first  sent  his  warriors  into  the 
looT  in  the  late  irruption.  He  was  a  man  of  good  staturej 
pottf  and  agreeable  countenance,  and  was  living  in  a 
beehive  hut,  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  those  occupied 
br  his  people.  When  we  arrived  he  was  engaged  with  some 
of  his  counsellors*  Their  ser\"ants  were  seated  on  the  ground 
to  an  adjacent  hut*  Our  arrival  being  announced,  the 
"Chief  and  his  counsellors  came  out  to  speak  to  us  ;  he  wore 
only  a  blanket  thrown  loosely  about  him,  being  temporarily 
laiBe  and  indisposed,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  W^illiam  Chal- 
tts  explained  the  nature  of  our  visit  to  Cafferland.  Tyalie 
it  was  good,  that  he  could  see  by  our  faces  that  we  were 
1  of  peace,  and  that  we  came  not  with  arms,  but  only  with 
jks  in  our  hands,  and  should  have  his  protection.  We 
spoke  to  him  on  the  importance  of  the  Gospel,  and  on 
the  want  of  conformity  to  its  peaceable  principles  in  all  who 
go  to  war,  as  well  as  on  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  reception 
of  these  principles,  in  leading  mankind  to  adopt  the  arts  of 
ce,  on  the  goodness  of  God  in  offering  mercy  to  all  raan- 
Tdnd  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  the  evidence  of  this  good- 
ess  and  mercy,  in  the  reproofs  of  the  Spirit  for  sin,  of  which 
bemselves  were  sensible  in  the  secret  of  their  own  hearts, 
Ve  also  recommended  the  Chief  to  send  his  daughter,  an 
interesting  little  girl,  to  the  school  at  Chumie. — After  this 
visit  we  proceeded  to  Block  Drift,  in  Tyumie  Vale,  the  resi- 
^dence  of  Charles  Lenox  Stretch,  the  Government  Diplomatic 
a^ent,  among  the  W^estem  Caffers  of  the  Ainaponda  race, 
.  whom,  as  well  as  from  his  benevolent  wife,  and  from  ouj 
Dung  missionary  friends,  Richard  and  Eliza  Birt,  who  had 
ecome  temporary  sojourners  here,  we  received  a  cordial  wel- 
come, 

8th.  The  Residence  of  the  Diplomatic  Agent,  at  Block 
Drift,  is  a  neat,  stone  house,  erected  at  his  own  cost,  upon 
a  piece  of  land  that  the  Caffers  ceded  to  him;  and  on 
which  he  was  canynng  on  improvements  with  a  view  to  the 
benefit  of  these  people*     By  means  of  Caffer  labour,  at  the 
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escpense  of  about  thirteen -pence  a  day  for  each  man,  he  had 
formed  a  dam  in  tlie  Tyumie  River,  and  had  cut  a  water- 
ditch  or  sloat,  by  which  a  considerable  piece  of  ground  wa« 
irrigated*  Part  of  this  ground  he  offered  to  allow  some  of 
the  neighbouring  chiefs  to  cultivate;  but  notwithstanding 
they  had  plenty  of  oxen^  it  was  difficult  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  plough  the  land*  They  required  to  see  Indian  Com, 
Pumpkins  and  other  vegetables  grown,  by  the  application  of 
water  only  to  their  roots,  before  they  would  believe  that 
they  would  grow  without  the  tops  being  also  moistened, — 
C,  L,  Stretch  had  at  this  time  commenced  another  ditch 
at  a  higher  level,  calculated  to  irrigate  about  a  thousand 
acres,  but  he  found  the  work  too  great  for  him*  Being 
satisfied  of  its  importance,  we  made  application  to  some  of 
our  Friends  in  England,  who  kindly  assisted  him  in  this 
benevolent  undertaking,  and  the  ditch  was  completed  in 
1841*  After  watering  the  lands  of  the  adjacent  missionary 
station  of  Love  Dale,  the  stream  is  conveyed  across  the  dell 
of  the  Gaga  River,  in  wooden  troughs,  to  a  large  plain, 
w^hich  it  fertilizes.  Several  ploughs  and  spades  were  also 
subsequently  sent  out,  by  the  liberality  of  many  Friends, 
who  contributed  various  sums  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture among  the  native  tribes  of  Southern  Afrioi.  Some  of 
tliese  have  been  successfully  brought  into  use  at  this  spot, 
and  others  in  the  neighbourhood, 

9th.  We  visited  the  School  at  the  adjacent  Station  of  the 
Glasgow  Missionary  Society,  called  Love  Dale,  which  was 
under  the  care  of  their  Missionary,  John  Binney.  Several 
children  were  reading  in  small  books,  printed  in  the  Caffer 
language,  and  one  in  tlie  Scriptures. — Last  night  was  very 
wet  The  thermometer  fell  to  60*^,  which  is  low  for  this 
season* 

10th.  The  persons  who  understood  the  Dutch  language 
and  were  connected  with  C*  L,  Stretch's  establishment,  were 
•ttemblcd  in  his  house  after  breakfast,  and  we  had  a  religious 
opportuuity  with  them,  in  which  the  angelic  proclamation 
made  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  was  referred  to,  as  contain- 
ing the  great  characteristics  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  company 
csalled  upon  to  consider  what  they  knew  experimentally 
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its  fulfilment.  We  afterwards  went  to  the  schoolroom  at 
Lore  Dale,  in  which  there  was  a  service  in  Dutch,  and  after 
ily  another  in  Caffer.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last,  I  ad- 
dressed a  few  sentences  to  the  congregation,  chiefly  to  invite 
the  CaflFers  to  meet  us  at  C.  L.  Stretches  in  the  afternoon ; 
at  the  same  time,  a  few  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  were  brought  before  them ;  the  convictions  of  the 
oeiacience  in  regard  to  sin  were  pointed  out,  as  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  minds  of  unconverted  persons,  by 
which  God  proves  his  willingness  to  draw  them  to  himself, 
through  the  mediation  of  his  beloved  Son. — ^In  the  afternoon 
aWut  150  Caffers  assembled  under  a  large  Acacia,  near  C. 
Li,  Stretch's  house ;  here  we  preached  the  Gospel  to  them 
freely,  and  pointed  out  the  blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
fttteoding  its  reception.  A  pious,  coloured  man,  advanced  in 
jearsy  in  the  employment  of  C,  L,  Stretch,  sometimes  took 
the  lead  in  their  devotional  exercises ;  he  was  also  very  useful, 
in  superintending  the  Caffers  when  at  work.  To  lead  them  to 
k)ok  to  God  for  blessings  is  of  great  importance,  for  thus 
they  are  not  only  taught  from  whom  all  good  cometh,  but 
their  faith  in  their  own  Rain*raakers,  who  are  a  sort  of  con- 
jurors, is  destroyed.  Richard  Birt  explained  to  them,  that 
the  drought  might  be  properly  considered  as  one  of  God's 
judgments,  both  upon  themselves  and  upon  the  white  people, 
because  of  their  sins ;  and  that,  unless  they  repented,  Mis- 
siofiariea  might  pray  for  rain,  but  God  might  not  see  meet  to 
grant  it. 

A  aevere  drought  occurred  in  this  part  of  Caffraria  in  1842, 
in  which  many  people  in  the  surrounding  districts  died  from 
ftarvation,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  their  crops,  and 
of  the  grass  for  their  cattle.  At  this  time  the  effects  of  irri- 
gation in  producing  Indian  Corn  and  other  vegetables  was 
so  striking  to  the  Caffers,  that  they  became  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  employing  Rain-makers,  and  contemplated  destroying 
them  as  seducers  of  the  people.  Katzee,  the  chief  of  these 
deceivers^  fled  with  his  property,  and  an  effectual  death-blow 
was  supposed  to  be  given,  in  this  part  of  Caffraria,  to  this 
national  delusion. 

IJth.     The  neighbouring  Chief,  Macomo,  had  expressed  a 
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wish  to  see  my  companion  and  myself^  either  at  the  Kat 
Riyer,  or  at  Block  Drift ;  as  we  preferred  meeting  him  at 
the  latter  place,  where  there  was  an  efficient  interpreter, 
C*  L.  Stretch  sent  him  a  message  to  that  effect,  and  this 
morning  he  arrived  with  several  attendants.  The  meraage 
of  the  Chief  to  us  was,  that  he  wished  to  see  ua,  as  we 
belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  some  of  whose  mem* 
bers,  residing  at  Birmingham,  had  sent  him  a  present  of 
ploughs  and  other  implements  of  husbandry,  and  an  address 
deprecating  war,  and  commending  the  arts  of  peace»  Little, 
however,  passed  on  this  subject.  The  principal  object  of  the 
Chief  appeared  to  be,  to  complain  of  having  been  deprived  ^J 
of  the  Kat  River,  where  he  said  he  was  brought  up,  and  his  ^M 
fathers  had  lived*  Alluding  to  the  Ceded  Territory,  which  ~ 
was  now  suffering  from  drought,  he  said  he  had  now  no  coun- 
try where  he  could  comfortably  "  sit  down/'  We  told  him,  we 
supposed  scarcely  any  person  in  tlie  present  day,  would  at- 
tempt to  justify  the  measure  he  complained  of,  but  we  did 
not  apprehend  there  was  the  smallest  ground  for  him  to  ex- 
pect that  the  British  Government  would  ever  restore  the  Kat 
River  to  him,  as  they  had  long  since  settled  another  people 
there,  namely,  the  Hottentots,  whom  it  would  be  an  act  of 
injustice  now  to  remove,  and  with  whom  we  hoped  his  nation 
would  cultivate  a  friendly  feeling,  and  thus  open  the  way  to 
receive  from  them,  in  return,  education,  instruction  in  agri* 
culture,  &c,  Macomo  said,  that  would  not  do  ;  it  would  be 
construed  by  their  enemies,  who  were  ever  ready  to  spread 
evil  reports  of  them,  into  a  league  between  the  Hottentots 
and  Gaffers  against  the  Colony.  This  we  encouraged  him  to 
believe,  would  not  be  credited  by  their  friends,  nor  by  the 
British  Nation  generally,  who  were  already  disgusted  with 
the  foolish  lies  that  had  been  raised  and  circulated  on  that 
subject.  We  also  informed  him,  that  the  voluntary  cession, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  of  that  territory  to 
the  Caffers,  which  was  taken  from  them  in  the  last  war,  was 
the  first  act  of  the  kind  ever  known,  and  a  proof  that  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  which  were  the  principles  of  equity 
and  justice,  were  gaining  influence  in  England.  The  Chief 
said  he  should  not  cease  to  complain  of  the  Kat  River  affair* 
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Wc  told  hinij  that  we  thought  he  was  right  in  continuing  to 
complain^  as  his  doing  so  might  prevent  other  acta  of  the 
«une  Mnd. 

Much  more  passed  in  illustration  of  the  same  subjects, 
and  of  the  advantages  of  peaceably  complaining  of  oppression 
and  expostulating  against  it  till  it  ceased.  The  history  of  the 
sufferings  of  our  own  Society,  under  the  British  Government, 
was  broi^ht  forward  to  elucidate  the  case ;  and  Macomo  was 
informed,  that  we  were  satisfied  when  the  Government  ceased 
to  act  unjustly  towards  us,  but  that  we  never  looked  for  res- 
titution from  them  for  past  injustice.  Our  views  in  visiting 
Caffiraria  were  explained  to  him ;  with  these  he  expressed 
himself  satisfied ;  he  said,  he  was  thankful  that  the  Lord  had 
brought  us  here,  and  that  he  hoped  God  would  bring  us 
throu^  our  journey  in  safety ;  that  he  believed  we  feared 
God,  and  acted  according  to  what  was  said  in  the  Bible,  as 
did  also  the  Missionaries,  who  were  men  of  truth  ;  but  some 
people  came  among  them  who  told  lies  of  them.  He  com- 
plaiued  also  of  the  British  Government  licensing  canteens, 
and  of  white  people  who  drank  strong  drink,  and  of  a  military 
officer  who,  he  said,  in  the  time  of  war,  made  him  intoxicated, 
and  tried  to  seduce  him  and  other  Chiefs  into  the  camp 
under  the  pretext  of  making  peace,  but  who,  when  they  de- 
clined going  thither,  tried  to  give  them  battle.  My  Com- 
panton  had  some  private  conversation  with  Macomo  on  the 
stubject  of  his  intemperance :  he  had  often  been  drawn  into 
this  vice  by  military  officers  and  others ;  nevertheless^  he  was 
ao  sensible  of  its  evils  as  to  have  forbidden  the  introduction 
of  spirits  into  this  country  by  traders.  Subsequently  to  the 
last  war,  the  traders  into  this  part  of  Caffraria  had  been  sub- 
lected  to  a  license,  for  which  they  each  paid  four  pounds  a 
year,  and  by  which  they  were  restricted  to  certain  conditions 
of  a  salutary  character:  there  were  now  only  six  in  the  Gaika  m 
Territorj.  | 

After  this  conversation,  Macomo  visited  the  ground  which 
had  been  brought  under  cultivation,  by  means  of  irrigation. 
He  was  delighted  with  tlie  fine  crops  of  Indian  Com  and 
Pumpkins. — ^On  this  occasion  Macomo  wore  a  white  hat, 
of  colonial  manufacture,  an  old,  blue  boat-cloak,  trowsers^ 
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and  boots.  One  of  his  wives,  of  whom  he  had  ten,  wore 
ftlso  a  boat-cloak,  and  had  her  head  neatly  tied  about  with 
handkerchiefs ;  another  had  a  woollen  garment,  put  on  as  a 
kanross;  one  of  her  arms  was  decorated  with  thirty-nine 
brass  rings,  the  thickness  of  carpet  wire.  The  Chiefs  son 
wore  a  reddened  blanket,  and  had  his  short,  curly  hair  rolled 
up  with  red  ochre  and  grease,  into  small  knots,  like  peas, 
all  over  his  head.  One  of  his  Counsellors  wore  a  karross 
of  the  skin  of  the  Cheta  or  Hunting-leopard ;  the  others 
were  dressed  in  prepared  Cow-hides. 

12th,  We  rode  to  the  kraal  of  a  Chief,  named  Botma, 
and  on  the  way  were  much  troubled  by  flies  settling  on  our 
faces.  We  found  green  veils,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  far- 
mers in  the  Cape  Colony,  of  small  service  in  keeping  them 
oflF,  as  they  sometimes  got  inside.  They  w^ere  rather  less  thaa 
English  House-flies,  and  were  extremely  teasing,  especially  i 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cattle-kraals.  The  Hottentots  surround 
their  hats  with  Ostrich  feathers,  the  motion  of  which  helps 
to  drive  the  flies  away,  A  person  is  frequently  employed  to 
drive  them  from  the  dinner  table,  by  means  of  a  green  bough 
or  a  bunch  of  peacock  feathers,  and  milk-jugs,  8cc,  require  to 
be  kept  constantly  covered  to  keep  the  flies  out  of  them. 

On  arriving  at  Botma's  kraal  we  were  kindly  received  by 
the  aged  Chief,  who  wore  one  of  Dr.  Philip^s  old  suits.  He 
had  proposed  assembling  his  people,  but  was  prevented,  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  drought  having  required  their 
cattle  to  be  driven  too  far  for  water,  to  admit  their  return 
before  a  late  hour.  We  dined  in  a  hut  appropriated  for 
strangers,  of  which  there  is  one  in  most  Caffer  kraals ;  it  was 
very  clean,  and  had  mats  spread  on  the  floor,  to  sit  or  recline 
upon.  The  repast  consisted  of  a  little  of  the  Chiefs  sour 
milk,  and  some  meat  and  Indian-com  from  Block  Drift.  On 
Botma  remarking  that  he  had  only  once  before  tasted  Indian- 
com  this  year,  C,  L.  Stretch  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  recommending  irrigation  and  agriculture,  and  he  offered 
to  allow  the  Chief  to  plough  and  sow  at  Block  Drift.  Few 
places  in  Botma's  country  have  running  water.  On  one  of 
these  Richard  Birt,  who  was  the  Chiefs  Missionary,  proposed 
to  build  a  liouse,  but  to  this  Botma  objected  strongly;  wheiL, 
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he  was  pressed  for  a  reason  for  not  liking  it  there^  he  said^ 
he  did  not  know  how  the  other  Chiefs  might  like  it.  There 
was  strong  reason  to  believe  that  much  stolen  property  was 
brought  into  Cafferknd,  past  the  place  in  question.  Botma 
would  not,  however,  positively  refuse  that  the  house  of  his 
Missionary  should  be  buUt  there,  but  he  said,  he  would  take 
counsel  on  the  subject.  We  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  Chief, 
on  the  advantages  of  receiving  the  Gospel,  to  which  he  as- 
sented. 

Botma  had  been  much  injured  by  strong  drink.  On  the 
visit  of  the  Governor  to  the  frontier,  this  Chief  was  treated 
with  brandy,  which  occasioned  him  to  fall  from  his  horsc^ 
and  by  this  accident  he  broke  his  collar-bone.  On  convers- 
ing with  him  on  the  subject,  he  blamed  the  White  People  for 
bringing  spirits  into  the  comitry,  and  teaching  some  of  the 
Caffers  to  drink  them.  He  said  the  CafFers  did  not  know 
that  they  contained  poison,  but  now  they  had  found  that  out, 
and  must  leave  off  drinking.  Few  of  the  CaflFers,  however, 
even  on  tlie  frontier,  drink  intoxicating  liquors, 

13th,  A  meeting  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Glasgow  So- 
ciety took  place  at  Love  Dale,  to-day ;  they  called  at  Block 
Drift,  and  we  were  introduced  to  those  that  we  had  not  before 
seen.  The  Chief  Botma  was  also  here :  he  viewed  with  in- 
terest the  effects  of  irrigation,  and  received  with  delight  a  large 
Pumpkin,  and  some  green  ears  of  Indian  Com,— We  were 
much  interested  in  observing  the  Christian  conduct  of  C.  L. 
Stretch  and  his  wife  toward  the  Caffers,  who  call  tlie  for- 
mer Xoloilizwi,  which  signifies  Peace-maker ;  they  are  in  the 
practice  of  giving  persons  distinguishing  names  in  this  way. 
The  elder  James  Read  is  called  by  them  Congola,  which  sig- 
nifies a  Reed;  they  say  of  him,  that  he  is  a  man  of  peace,  who 
does  not  like  war  and  blood ;  nevertheless  some  of  his  fellow- 
colonists,  of  less  devotedness  and  of  strong  prejudice,  would 
try  to  make  him  out  to  be  a  man  of  war  and  a  traitor. 

While  at  Block  Drift,  C.  L,  Stretch  arranged  with  Hende- 
rick  Nooka,  a  Caffer  understanding  Dutch  and  a  little  English, 
fco  accompany  us  as  guide  and  interpreter  through  Caffraria, 
With  this  man  and  our  Hottentot  servant,  Habul  Matross, 
we  set  fom^ard  this  evening,  being  accompanied  also  as  far  as 
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Knaps  Hope,  by  Robert  Niven,  of  the  Glasgow  Missionaiy 
Society,  who,  with  William  Chalmers,  had  attached  himself 
to  the  section  of  the  Scotch  Church,  acting  on  the  Voluntary 
Principle. 

Knaps  Hope  was  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
ttiat  had  been  occupied  about  three  years.  Here  we  were 
kindly  received  by  Frederick  George  and  Marie  Christiana 
Kayser,  who  are  Germans,  but  speak  English ;  they  had  been 
labouring  in  Caffiraria  about  ten  years.  Block  Drift  is  in  the 
country  called  the  Garga,  and  is  on  tlie  T\^raie  River,  and 
Knaps  Hope  is  on  the  Keiskamma.  Between  these  places 
there  are  low  grassy  hills,  which  were  now  dry  and  brown ; 
they  are  besprinkled  with  small  Dooniboom  trees,  and  but 
thinly  peopled.  The  banks  of  the  Keiskamma  at  tJiis  place, 
are  woody,  and  in  most  places,  steep.  The  rocks  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  are  basaltic,  but  tlie  hills  are  of  clayey  sand-stone. 

The  mission-house  at  Knaps  Hope  was  a  small,  thatched, 
wattle  and  dab  cottage.  ITie  Missionar}^  and  his  wife,  who  had 
five  children,  entertained  strangers  hospitably  in  this  humble 
dwelling,  but  their  own  health  sufiered  from  the  closeness  of 
the  place  in  hot  weather,  and  from  the  draft  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  when  obliged  to  set  open  the  doors,  and  the 
shutters  which  supplied  the  place  of  windows. 

14th,  At  an  early  hour,  twent}'-six  Caffcrs  assembled  for 
devotional  purposes,  in  a  rude,  half-roofed  building.  Fred- 
erick G.  Kayser  addressed  them  briefly  in  their  own  language, 
and  afterwards  interpreted  for  me,  while  I  spoke  to  them  on 
the  subject,  which  we  felt  it  our  duty  especially  to  urge  upon 
them,  namely,  that  the  reproofs  for  sin,  of  which  they  are 
sensible  in  their  own  hearts,  are  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  an  CNHdence  of  God's  willingness  to  draw  them  unto  him- 
self, through  the  mediation  of  his  beloved  Son.  We  had  no 
reason  to  think  that  this  doctrine  was  unintelligible  to  the 
natives  of  Africa  ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  good  commencement  of 
the  Gospel  message,  for  when  plainly  set  forth  in  preaching, 
it  seldom  failed  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  hearers,  as  some- 
thing that  they  could  understand  from  their  own  experience. 

After  breakfast  we  went  with  F.  G.  Kayser  to  see  a  water- 
ditch,  which  had  been  cut  about  two  years,  and  by  which  a 
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49cnisiderable  but  narrow  strip  of  land^  by  the  side  of  the 
m^Tf  was  irrigated*  At  this  dry  season,  it  was  producing 
crops  of  Indian  and  Caffer  Com,  and  supporting  a  number  of 
faxniUes,  who  would  otlierwise  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  plaoe  from  starvation.  There  was  some  basaltic  rock  to 
he  cut  through,  in  the  commencement  of  this  work,  which 
took  seven  months  to  accomplish.  During  this  time,  it  was 
neoesauy  to  give  the  Caffers  wages,  to  secure  their  labour, 
for  they  were  not  sufficiently  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  future 
benefit,  to  exert  tliemselves  to  secure  it  without  a  present 
tangible  stimulus*  The  persons  who  had  portions  of  this 
land  were  bound  to  send  their  children  to  school. — Our  next 
visit  was  to  the  school,  in  which  about  thirty,  intelligent,  in- 
teresting children  were  under  instruction:  they  were  very 
oieat  and  clean;  several  of  them  were  dressed  in  printed-cotton 
giffineiits,  which  were  given  as  rewards,  on  the  alphabet  being 
•oqaired.  They  appeared  to  advantage,  being  dressed  to  at* 
tend  the  interment  of  tlie  child  of  another  missionary* 

Before  entering  Caffraria,  we  were  informed  that  the  Caf- 
fiers  were  much  given  to  thieving,  but  that  if  anything  were 
oominitted  to  one  of  them,  he  was  regarded  by  their  own  law 
IB  responsible  for  it.  We  were  therefore  ad^dsed,  on  arriving 
Bl  a  kraal,  to  commit  our  horses  to  the  custody  of  the  head- 
of  the  place,  and  to  make  him  a  small  acknowledgment 

their  safe  return.  This  plan  we  adopted  with  complete 
This  evening  two  of  our  horses  having  strayed, 
during  a  temporary  absence  of  the  herder,  the  head-man  sent 
a  number  of  people  out  after  them,  fearing  lest  they  should 
bave  been  stolen :  they  proved  not  to  have  rambled  very  far, 
but  as  the  country  was  bushy,  it  was  needful  to  trace  them 
by  their  foot-prints.  This,  indeed,  is  the  common  mode  of 
Ending  cattle  in  South  Africa :  it  is  called  "  foUowing  the 
njioor.  '* 

15thp  We  each  addressed  a  few  words  to  a  small  congre- 
gation this  morning,  after  which  a  native  prayed.  In  the 
forenoon  the  same  man  set  out  on  a  weekly  visit  to  the  neigh- 
bouring kraals,  to  read  the  Scriptures,  to  talk  to  the  people 
about  their  immortal  interests,  and  to  apprize  them  of  **  the 
approaching  Sabbath,"    There  were  a  few  other  pious  people 
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in  this  congregation.  One  of  them  was  beaten  by  her  hus- 
bandy  and  dragged  through  the  mud,  because  she  refused  to 
comply  with  one  of  their  corrupt  customs,  connected  with 
their  notions  of  hospitality  to  strangers.  Finding  her  resolu- 
tion steadfast,  her  husband  told  her,  that  he  would  not  sup* 
ply  her  witli  food,  but  that  she  might  go  to  the  Missionaries, 
as  she  chose  to  follow  their  ways.  The  Missionary  afforded 
her  food  and  lodging,  but  advised,  that  she  should  daily  re- 
turn to  her  husband*s  dwelling,  put  it  in  order,  and  pre- 
pare his  food,  &c.  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  This  plan  was 
adopted  till  the  husband  became  reconciled,  through  the  long- 
suffering  and  meekness  of  his  wife.  He  afterwards  removed 
from  the  Station,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  nothing  was 
heard  of  the  woman,  till  two  pious  white  men  travelling  in 
the  country,  stopped  at  a  Caffer-kraal,  at  which  some  sur- 
prise was  expressed,  that  they  did  not  go  to  an  adjoining 
kraal,  where  there  was  a  prapng  woman.  This  excited  their 
curiosity,  they  went  to  the  spot,  and  found  a  feUow-believer 
in  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  people  in  heathen  darkness. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  we  walked  with  F,  G, 
Kayser  to  the  kraal  of  Notondo,  the  mother  of  Macomo 
and  Tyalie,  who  exercised  many  of  the  functions  of  a  chief. 
Here  we  found  few  people,  but  one  of  them  refreshed  us 
with  sour  milk,  which  we  drank  out  of  a  basket*  -^Vfter 
some  time,  Notondo  arrived,  accompanied  by  two  female 
attendants,  one  of  whom  brought  a  large  bundle  of  Indian 
Corn  upon  her  head,  Notondo  was  a  tall,  intelligent  wo- 
man, of  agreeable  countenance :  she  was  dressed  in  a  red- 
dened blanket,  fastened  about  her  waist  and  shoulders  ;  she 
had  a  dirty  cotton  handkerchief  bound  about  her  head,  sur- 
mounted by  a  deep,  tin  plate.  She  accepted,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  much  pleasure,  a  new  handkerchief  and  a  little 
tobacco;  the  latter  is  an  article  begged  by  almost  every 
Caffer  in  this  part  of  the  country.  She  and  her  female  coun- 
sellors spoke  with  rapture  of  the  benefit  of  cultivation  by 
irrigation,  and  said  that  F,  G,  Kayser  should  see  next  year 
what  they  would  do  in  rearing  produce.  Last  year  they  left 
a  large  piece  of  ground  uncultivated,  a  Rain-maker  having 
said  that  the  people  of  the  schools^  meaning  the  Missionaries 
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and  others  connected  with  them,  raised  Uie  wind  that  blew 
away  the  clouds,  and  thus  prevented  the  rain  !  Notondo  wore 
European  clotiiing  on  First-days,  as  did  also  several  others  ; 
she  brought  a  number  of  the  children  of  Macomo  and  of 
others  that  were  entrusted  to  her  care,  to  the  sabbath- schooL 
The  milk-baskets  of  the  Coffers  are  made  of  the  stems  of 
a  species  of  Cyperus^  a  rush  aUied  to  the  Paper-reed :  these 
are  sewed  so  closely  together,  when  dry,  as  to  be  water-tight 
when  in  use  for  any  fluid.  After  being  used  for  milk,  the 
dogs  are  allowed  to  lick  the  baskets,  and  the  cleansing  is 
completed  by  a  small  species  of  Cock-roach,  Blatta^  which 
eats  the  remaining  portion  of  the  milk  from  the  interstices 
between  the  rushes.  So  important  are  these  insects  for  tliis 
purpose,  that  on  erecting  a  new  hut,  a  Caffer  will  take  a 
milk-basket  into  an  old  one,  and  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  Biatt€B  have  entered  it,  will  carry  it  to  the  place  where 
tlieir  services  are  required.  These  baskets  and  sacks  formed 
of  skins  are  the  only  vessels  in  use  among  the  Caffers  for 
holding  fluids.  Though  they  wash  themselves  as  a  mode  of 
purification  from  any  ceremonial  uncleanness,  they  are  not  in 
the  practice  of  washing  themselves,  ot  their  vessels,  with  water, 
for  common  purposes. — In  the  afternoon  we  crossed  the  Keis- 
kamma,  and  rode  to  Igquibigha,  the  station  at  which  Robert 
Niven  was  Missionary,  ITie  intervening  country  was  low  hills, 
covered  with  dry,  short  grass,  and  besprinkled  with  sir.all 
Doom-booms,  In  some  phiccs  the  wood  was  thicker,  and  in 
two  places,  single  plants  of  a  scarlet  Anwryllis  were  in  blos- 
som. But  few  Caffers,  or  herds  of  cattle,  were  to  be  seen,  till 
we  approached  the  place  of  our  destination;  near  to  which 
there  were  some  cultivated  grounds  suffering  greatly  from 
drought.  WTien  riding  near  Igquibigha,  a  large,  Spuig-slang, 
S^iiiui/  Snake^  Naia  Haje,  called  also  Cobra  de  Capello,  which 
Attains  to  betr^Ten  5  and  6  feet  long,  reared  its  head,  with 
threatening  aspect,  and  hissed  at  us.  My  companion,  who  sel- 
dom allowed  a  venomous  reptile  to  escape  him,  dismounted, 
and  struck  it  with  his  sambok,  but  not  getting  a  fair  blow  at 
its  back,  so  as  at  once  to  disable  it,  it  faced  round  at  him,  and 
it  was  not  till  he  had  repeatedly  struck  it,  that  he  succeeded  in 
destroying  it.    This   serpent   is  bold  and  active,  it  rears  its 
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head  and  clilfttes  the  skin  of  its  neck  on  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger ;  it  varies  in  colour  from  light  brown  to  nearly  black ;  it 
secretes  its  Tenom  so  copiously^  that  the  fluid  distils  from 
the  points  of  its  fangs^  and  is  said  to  be  ejected  from  its 
mouth  when  irritated  and  hissing,  but  I  have  not  observed 
this  circumstance  myself. 

We  met  a  kind  reception  from  llobert  Niven,  who  was 
residing  alone,  in  a  stone  house  consisting  of  a  few  plain 
rooms,  one  of  w^hich  was  used  for  a  school.  There  were  a 
few  Caffer  huts  near  his  dwelling,  and  fifteen  kraals  within 
six  miles.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  there  is  a 
remarkable  copse  consisting  chiefly  of  tlie  Chandalier  Eu- 
phorbia, Euphorbia  grandidens.  The  leaves  of  tliis  tree  are 
confined  to  the  young  portions  of  the  shoots,  and  arc  so  small 
as  to  pass  almost  unnoticed.  The  thick,  erect,  angular,  green 
stems  seem  to  form  its  verdure,  and  its  trunk,  which  may  be  30 
feet  high,  is,  in  some  instances,  as  thick  as  a  man's  waist*  At 
this  place  I  first  noticed  a  small  species  of  Coral-tree,  Ertf- 
thrina ;  it  was  about  a  yard  high,  and  bore  long  spikes  of 
large,  crimson,  pea-like  flowers.  It  is  scattered  thinly  over 
this  part  of  Caffraria. 

1 6th.  At  sun-rise,  a  congregation  of  about  eighteen  Gaf- 
fers and  Hottentots,  assembled  in  the  temporary  chapel,  a 
large,  beehive  hut,  neatly  seated  vrM\  wicker  forms,  in 
concentric  circles,  and  with  a  projection  from  the  interior 
base  of  the  wall,  covered  with  cow-dung  and  clay.  A  little 
pulpit  and  reading-desk,  neatly  covered  with  printed-cotton, 
were  opposite  to  the  door,  which  was  also  of  wickerwork. 
At  this  season,  most  of  the  neighbouring  people  were  absent 
with  their  cattle,  in  consequence  of  tlie  drouglit  They  are 
reluctant  to  remove  to  the  Keiskamma,  and  to  lead  out  the 
water  for  irrigation.  Their  native  indolence,  and  the  trust 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  get  on  as  their  fathers  have  done, 
appear  to  be  the  impediments. — Rain  in  the  afternoon  pre- 
vented our  accompanying  the  Missionary  to  the  adjacent 
kraals,  which  he  visited  diligently, — ^Some  of  the  people  of 
this  neighbourhood  had  lately  accompanied  a  party  of  Tam- 
bookies  on  a  predatory  excursion  against  the  Fitcani,  fur- 
ther into  the  interior.    They  were  not  successful  in  getting 
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posaession  of  the  cattle^  of  the  invaded  party,  but  were  repulsed, 
and  many  of  them  slain.  When  tidings  of  the  circumstance 
reached  this  place,  it  became  a  place  of  weeping,  and  tlie  people 
who  bad  lost  their  relations,  according  to  their  custom,  **made 
themselyes  bald  for  the  dead/*  In  all  probability,  if  the  in- 
Tading  party  had  been  successful,  the  Chief  would  have 
claimed  a  share  of  their  spoils,  but  as  plunder  is  particularly 
agreeable  to  a  CaflFer  Chief,  whether  from  his  own  people  or 
his  enemies,  the  Chief  of  this  district  fined  the  relatives  of  the 
slain  parties,  in  cattle,  giving  as  a  reason,  that  tliey  had  allowed 
them  to  join  the  invading  party  without  his  consents  The 
fines  are  divided  by  the  Cliief  and  his  Araapakati,  or  Coun- 
sellors, who,  there  is  ground  to  believe,  are  often  more  ready 
to  fine  thieves  than  to  put  a  stop  to  stealing. 

Not  only  are  the  Caffer  Nations  accustomed  to  predatory 
warfare  among  themselves,  but  some  of  their  customs  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  incite  to  the  stealing  of  cattle,  particu- 
larly that  of  their  buying  their  ^aves  with  cattle. 

I7th,  The  morning  was  very  wet,  nevertheless  several 
Caffers  assembled  early  for  worship.  After  breakfast  R. 
Niven  resumed  his  visit  to  the  adjacent  kraals.  He  usually 
spent  about  three  hours  in  this  way,  on  a  First-day  morning, 
reminding  the  people  of  tlie  approaching  season  of  worship, 
and  briefly  commenting  on  their  eternal  interests.  As  sour 
milk  is  the  cliief  food  of  the  CaflFers,  and  this  is  prepared  by 
mixing  the  new  milk  for  about  an  hour,  with  a  portion  of 
that  which  remained  of  the  former  meal,  and  the  cows  are  not 
milked  till  about  ten  o^clock,  they  being  turned  out  previous- 
ly to  feed,  public  worship  on  First-days  does  not  begin  at 
Caffer  Stations  till  twelve- — In  fair  weather,  and  when  the 
grass  and  water  are  not  exhausted  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
congregation  here  exceeds  one  hundred,  and  is  sometimes 
twice  that  number.  To-day  it  was  reduced  to  forty,  whom 
We  had  the  privilege  of  addressing.  As  the  attendance  of  pub- 
lic worship  was  perfectly  voluntary,  the  large  number  who 
attended,  in  proportion  to  those  who  had  come  decidedly  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  waa  remarkable, — A  school 
of  a  catechetical  character  was  held  here  in  the  afternoon,  at 
w*  *ral  adults  attended.     Some  of  the  children  who 
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attended  the  daily  school  came  nearly  nine  miles^  voluntarily; 
their  parents  leaving  them  much  to  their  own  choice  in  the 
matter, — In  con%'ersation  with  the  intelligent  Missionary  at 
this  station,  he  fully  admitted  that  the  conviction  of  right  and 
wron^  was  known  by  the  Caffersj  but  he  attributed  it 
to  '*  their  thoughts  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another,'^ 
by  a  merely  natural  process.  He  observed,  however,  that  if  this 
were  the  case,  the  thing  was  the  work  of  God,  and  therefore 
the  glor}^  belonged  to  him,  and  that  the  difference  between 
his  views  on  the  subject  and  our  own,  merely  related  to  the 
question,  whether  these  convictions  were,  or  were  not,  the 
immediate  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  were  prepared  to 
admit  that  there  might  be  a  misinformation  of  the  conscience, 
by  which  it  might  be  troubled  and  misled,  but  this  did  not 
alter  our  conviction,  that  the  condemnation  felt  by  uncon- 
verted persons  respecting  things  essentially  evil,  in  which  it 
would  be  natural  for  them  to  take  pleasure,  could  not  reason- 
ably be  attributed  to  themselves,  but  was  referable  to  a  di\4ne 
light,  which  was  essentially  good,  shining  into  their  darkness, 
and  which,  though  not  comprehended,  nevertheless  made  mani- 
fest the  things  that  were  reprovable.  My  Companion  could 
appeal  to  his  own  experience,  in  being  first  led  to  the  reception 
of  Christian  doctrine,  by  attention  to  such  convictions,  under 
the  persuasion,  that  that  which  bore  witness  against  him, 
could  not  be  of  himself,  and  that  these  convictions  bore  the 
character  of  what  was  described  in  the  Scriptiures  as  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  had  been  taught  from  infancy, 
to  regard  these  convictions  as  the  teaching  of  my  Heavenly 
Father  by  his  Spirit,  and  in  attending  to  them  I  had  been 
given  to  feel  the  love  of  Christ,  and  gradually  to  understand 
the  way  of  salvation.  We  could  also,  both,  testify  abun- 
dantly to  the  divine  condescension,  in  regard  to  the  measure  in 
which  we  had  been  favoured  with  the  guidance  and  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  progress  of  the  work  of  grace ;  and 
to  the  constraint  of  spirit  which  we  often  felt,  to  testify  to 
others  of  the  grace  of  God,  given  through  Jesus  Christ,  and 
drawing  to  him,  as  the  sacrifice  for  sin  and  the  Saviour  of 
those  who  repent  and  believe  in  him. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Bomi  Hill.^ — Amatola  Mountains. — Caffei  Kraals. — Cattle  Kraals* — Irrigalion. 
— Women  destroyed  on  the  death  of  Gaika,— Caffer  Doctora.— Sacrificial  Cere- 
mony,— Idolatry.^"  Great  Place/' — Sutu,  the  Queen  Kegenl, — Caffcr  War. — ■ 
Sandili,  the  young,  principal  Chief. — SchooL — J acomine,— Clothing. — Pirie, — 
Astoniflhnient at  GloTCS. — ^Rough  Ground*--"  The  Praying  Captain. "^Dr* 
Vanderkemp.  —  Ka&-boom.  —  Suhterraneon  Granaries.^ —  Robheriei.^ Caffcr 
Commandoes,— Fines. — Burnings  for  the  Bead, — Building  of  HuU. — Caffcr- 
com. — Sweet  Cane. — King  Williania  Town.^-Caffer  War. — Traffic. — Irriga- 
tion.— Burning  out  Rocks. — AUigatoT. — Silk* — Jan  Tiatioe. — Religious  Aj- 
scmblies. — Infant  SchooI.^ — Caffer  Salutation. — Tobacco. — Umhala. — Burning 
Grass. — BethcL — Acquirement  of  the  Calf  or  Language.^ — Itetnba  — Antcaters* 
Holes. — ^Trials  of  Missionaries. — Caffcr  Tortures.— Extortion. — White  Ants. — 
Fresh-water  Crabs.— Interference  of  a  Missionary  to  prei^ent  War. — Incanta- 
tions.— Gacela.— Performance  of  Duty. 


2nd  mo.  1 8tli.  R.  Ni  ven  accompanied  us  to  Bums  Hill,  ano- 
ther station  of  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society,  which  was 
under  the  direction  of  James  Laing,  who  was  assisted  by  Alex- 
ander M^c  Darmid^  a  pious  artizan.  The  low,  grassy  hills  be- 
tween I  gqui  high  a  and  Burns  Hill  are  besprinkled  with  Doom- 
boom,  and  present  traces  of  basalt,  as  do  also  the  intervening 
flatSj  called  Debe  Flats,  across  which  the  Debe,  a  feeble 
streamlet,  flows.  Basalt  meets  the  eye  in  a  striking  form,  in 
the  cliffs  and  rocks  of  the  woody  Amatola  Mountains,  which 
arc  varied  and  picturesque ;  and  near  the  foot  of  which,  Burns 
Hill  is  situated ;  it  is  on  the  Keiskamma  River,  about  two 
mQes  S.  E.  by  E.  of  Fort  Cox.  We  left  the  ruins  of  Fort 
White  to  the  east  in  crossing  the  Debe  Flats*  The  Caflfer 
kraals  are  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  country;  the  number 
of  huts  in  each  kraal  is  small ;  they  are  universally  placed  in 
a  circle  around  the  cattle-kraal,  at  a  few  paces  one  from 
another.  The  cattle-kraals  are  also  circular  ;  they  are  fenced 
round  with  dead  thorns. 
The  Mission  premises  at  Burns  Hill  consisted  of  the  houses 
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of  the  Misaionaiy  and  his  assistant,  a  neat,  little,  stone  chapel, 
and  two  cottages  belonging  to  native  schoolmasters.  Some 
Caffers  also  resided  near,  and  Sntu,  the  reigning  widow  of 
Gaika,  the  late  principal  chief  of  Western  CafiTaria,  had  her 
kraal  or  **  Great  Place  ^'  about  a  mile  distant* 

19th.  The  number  of  Caffers  present  at  the  morning  devo- 
tions was  smallj  but  most  of  them  were  decently  elotlied ; 
eleven  of  them  were  members  of  the  churcli.  One,  who  being 
R  son  of  Gaika,  was  by  inheritance  a  petty  chief,  had  under  the 
influence  of  christian  principle  abandoned  his  chieftainship,  by 
preference,  and  become  a  school-teacher  at  a  place  a  few 
miles  distant ;  another  was  also  employed  in  the  same  occu- 
pation. These  two  with  fourteen  other  Caffers,  had  gardens 
by  the  side  of  the  river,  where,  after  various  hindrances  and 
inortifications,  the  Missionaries  had  succeeded  in  leading  out 
the  water,  and  fertilizing  the  soil  by  irrigation,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Caffers,  who  now  seemed  disposed  to  assist  in 
bringing  it  out  at  a  higher  level ;  but  they  were  not  yet  in 
a  state  to  labour  at  this  work  without  the  stimulus  of  some 
sort  of  wages.  There  was  about  a  mile  in  which  considerable 
difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  before  such  a  work  could  be 
effected.  Tlie  death  of  Gaika  impeded  tlie  former  work  about 
a  year.  According  to  the  Caffer  superstition,  it  would  have 
been  unlucky  to  have  continued  to  work  near  the  place  of 
his  death,  which  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  hence. 
As  sickness  and  death  are  generally  attributed  by  the  Caffers 
to  witchcraft,  the  smelling-doctors  charged  two  women  with 
Gaika's  death  5  they  were  consequently  precipitated  from  an 
adjacent  cM.  Surely  "the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are*^ 
still  "  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty* '' 

The  Caffer  doctors,  or  Amagqigha,  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  1.  The  Smelhng-doctors,  who  pretend  to  detect  the 
operations  of  witchcraft  in  calamity,  disease,  &c.  2.  The 
Handling-doctors,  who  administer  medicine,  but  connect  with 
it  dancing,  drumming,  interrogations^  and  responses,  by  which 
they  pretend  "  to  handle  the  disease,  **  3.  Doctors  of  medi- 
cine, who  trust  to  pharmacy  alone  for  the  cure  of  disease. — 
{These  are  distinct  from  the  persons  who  profess  to  be  makers 
[of  rain  ;  and  from  others  who  are  called  Amatola,  or  in  the 
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singular,  Itola,  who  practise  augury  by  bunung  certain  roots. 
If  the  roots  do  not  consume,  they  pretend,  the  tribe  to  which 
the  Itola  belongs,  will  be  successful  in  war;  but  if  they  do  con- 
sume, that  they  wiU  not  be  successful.  An  ox  is  slaughtered 
previous  to  great  events,  as  on  the  evening  before  a  battle :  a 
portion  of  the  animal  is  consumed  by  6re^  and  the  rest  is 
eaten.  This  ceremony  is  supposed  to  have  a  secret  efficacy 
in  strengthening  the  warriors,  independently  of  the  ordinary 
effects  of  food ;  it  is  probably  a  remnant  of  a  sacrificial  rite, 
but  to  whom  tJie  sacrifice  is  offered,  does  not  appear.  There 
U  no  Itob  among  the  Gaikas,  or  Western  Caffers,  and  but 
one  among  Tslambie's  people.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
last  war  between  these  tribes,  the  Itola  promised  the  Tslam- 
bies  success,  but  Gaika  looked  up  to  the  sun,  and  exhorted 
his  people  to  do  the  same,  and  they  should  be  strengthened. 
This  act  of  palpable  idolatry  is  said  to  stand  solitary  in  CafFer 
history. — Almost  the  whole  of  the  CaflFer  doctors  are  of  the 
Fingo  nation.  The  following  superstitions  are  common  among 
tlie  Caffers : — In  case  of  a  person  being  dro^Tied,  oxen  are 
aacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  the  waters.  A  man  crossing  a  river, 
asks  its  spirit's  leave ;  in  travelling,  he  casts  a  stone  to  a 
heap  on  the  left  hand,  and  in  returning,  to  another  on  the 
apposite  side  of  the  path,  considering  himself  strengthened, 
he  knows  not  how,  by  this  process.  Many  of  these  heaps 
are  to  be  met  with,  but  some  of  them  have  not  been  added 
to  for  a  long  time,  tlie  people  becoming  suspicious  of  such 
practices.  A  man  going  on  a  doubtful  message,  knots  a  few 
blades  of  grass  together  on  his  path,  to  render  bis  journey 
propitious*  When  entering  a  wood  to  hunt,  the  Caffer  asks 
wisdom,  in  regard  to  the  object  of  bis  pursuit,  of  the  elephants 
and  leopards. — These  customs  shew  strongly,  that  although, 
no  knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being  has  been  traced  among 
the  Caffers,  they  have  nevertheless  a  strong  belief  in  spiritual 
influence,  and  this  belief  being  misdirected,  exhibits  itself  in 
gross  superstitions. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  we  went  to  "  the  Great  place,  ^* 
and  visited  Sutu,  who  might  be  styled,  the  Queen  regent* 
She  was  quite  a  wild  Caffer,  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
stout  J  she  was  reclining  on  a  mat,  on  the  floor  of  her  hut. 
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clothed  in  a  karross^  and  bedecked  with  a  few  trinkets,  but 
she  had  no  rings  on  her  amis.  About  half  a  dozen  other 
persons,  male  and  female,  were  also  lolling  on  the  floor.  This 
is  indeed  the  only  place  of  rest,  for  sitting  or  reclining,  in  a 
Gaffer's  hut :  she  accepted  graciously  a  present  of  a  handker- 
chief and  a  little  tobacco.  We  explained  our  object  in  coming 
into  CafFerland,  comniended  the  Goii]}el  to  the  notice  of  Sutu 
and  her  people,  and  encoaraged  them  to  send  their  children 
to  school.  During  the  late  CafFer  war,  Sutu  exerted  herself 
to  preserve  the  houses  of  the  Missionaries  at  Burns  Hill,  and 
removed  into  one  of  them  herself  for  this  purpose.  But 
though  tlie  houses  were  saved  from  destruction,  the  furniture 
was  pilfered  both  by  the  CatTers  and  by  the  British  soldiers ; 
some  of  that  taken  by  the  latter,  was  after^vards  found  at  a 
neighbouring  military-post. — ^As  Sutu  did  not  command  the 
CafFers  of  this  Station  to  join  in  the  late  war,  about  a  hun- 
dred of  them  went  into  the  Colony,  under  a  miUtary  escort, 
that  was  sent  to  bring  out  of  Caftraria,  the  Missionaries,  with 
some  persons  from  other  Stations,  and  a  few  traders  who  had 
assembled  here.  They  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Grahams 
Town,  where  the  Missionaries  continued  to  instruct  them,  till 
peace  was  restored. 

In  the  evening  we  had  an  interview  with  Sandili,  the  son 
of  Gaika  and  Sutu,  and  with  his  sister,  Sandili  is  of  medium 
capacity  and  lame ;  he  is  by  inheritance  the  principal  Chief 
of  the  Western  Caffers.  He  was  at  this  time  only  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  being  yet  uncircumcised,  he  was 
not  in  power.  Circumcision  is  often  delayed  beyond  the 
usual  period  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  chiefs ;  when  it 
takes  place,  many  of  the  sons  of  their  counsellors  are  sub- 
jected to  tlie  operation  at  the  same  time. — ^A  clasp-knife 
seemed  an  acceptable  present  to  Sandili,  and  a  handkerchief 
to  his  sister,  who  was  a  fine-looking,  young  woman ;  she  had 
lately  returned  from  a  visit  in  Tambookie  land,  the  country 
of  Sutu,  her  motlier,  who  w^as  Gaika^s  **  Great  Wife, "  not 
being  of  his  own  nation,  the  Amakosa,  but  of  the  Amatembu, 
or  Tambookie  nation.  Macomo,  Tyalie  and  several  other 
sons  of  Gaika  were  older  than  Sandili,  but  their  mothers 
were  of  inferior  rank. 
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20th.  We  spent  a  little  time  in  the  school^  which  was 
held  in  the  Chapel,  and  conducted  by  the  Missionary.  He 
had  ordinarily  sixty  pupils,  but  at  the  present  season  only 
about  thirty  attended,  the  rest  being  occupied  in  keeping 
birds  from  their  gardens.  The  first  class  read  Gaffer  fluently, 
and  Dutch  pretty  well ;  a  few  also  learned  Enghsh* — At  the 
conclusion  of  the  schoolj  we  had  an  opportunity  of  addressing 
the  pupils,  among  whom  were  a  few  adults.  J.  Laing  was 
our  interpreter ;  he  afterwards  expressed  regret  that  so  few 
adults  were  present, — ^Aniong  the  pious  CafFers  at  Burns  Hill, 
was  one  named  Jacomine,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  wives 
of  Gaika,  that  were  taken  by  force :  she  married  again  sub- 
sequently, but  was  now  a  widow,  and  lived  as  a  servant  in 
the  mission  family,  where  her  conduct  was  said  to  be,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  such  as  becomes  the  Gospel*  She  wore 
European  clothing  constantly,  and  had  under  her  charge  an 
interesting  little  daughter  of  Macomo :  her  own  son  was  a 
fine  young  man  ;  he  had  also  adopted  a  European  costume. 
— ^Sandili  paid  us  another  visit  at  dinner-time,  and  partook 
freely  of  Indian-corn,  Water-melon,  and  Musk-melon  ;  few 
of  the  Gaffers  will  eat  the  last.  The  young  Ghief  was  not 
invited  to  table,  because  he  had  only  a  karross  thrown 
over  his  shoulders.  This  distinction  the  Missionaries  are 
under  the  necessity  of  making,  and  such  as  have  i;i^ves,  gener- 
ally carry  it  out  to  exclusion  from  tlieir  sitting-rooms,  unless 
the  Gaffers  be  decently  clothed,  especially  where  they  are 
known  to  possess  suitable  clothing. 

In  the  afternoon,  James  Laing  accompanied  us  to  Pine, 
another  Station  of  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society.  Our 
route  lay  over  some  hills  covered  i^^itli  Doorn-boom,  past  a 
kraal,  tlu-ough  a  steep  w^ood,  and  over  an  undulating  portion 
of  the  Debe  Flats,  On  this  part  of  the  road,  we  spoke  to 
some  youths,  who  looked  utterly  astonished  on  seeing  us 
take  off  our  gloves.  At  first  sight,  they  seemed  to  tliink  that  it 
was  the  skin  that  had  come  off  our  hands,  but  on  examina- 
tion, they  admired  the  contrivance  to  save  the  hand  from 
being  chafed  by  the  bridles  of  the  horses. — We  passed  Fort 
Wliibe,  in  ruins,  and  skirted  a  woody  range  of  mountains,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  grassy  land  was,  in  some  places,  so 
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rough  as  to  render  riding  difficult    Tliis  was  thought  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  large  earth-wormsj  such  as  are  noticed  on 

the  8th  of  1st  mo.  constantly  working  up  the  soil  out  of  wet 
places. — Caffer  kraals  were  numerous  in  this  district,  which 
is  generally  favoured  witii  rain  sufficient  to  keep  the  grass 
green,  and  to  render  irrigation  a  few  times  in  the  year  suffi- 
cient to  keep  vegetation  active.  Not  far  from  Pirie^  we 
crossed  the  bed  of  tlie  Umquesha  River,  which  has  a  few  trees 
on  its  margin,  and  is  celebrated  as  Uie  place  where  a  military 
officer,  named  Bailey,  and  upwards  of  twenty  Hottentots,  were 
cut  off  by  the  Caffers  in  the  late  war.  Bailey  was  a  local  preacher 
among  the  Wesleyans,  and  he  kept  up  the  forms  of  religion , 
in  the  army,  so  as  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  Praying  Cap- 
tain ;  but  he  so  far  mistook  the  nature  of  the  Gospel,  that  he 
voluntarily  became  a  soldier:  nevertheless,  he  felt  doubts  re- 
specting the  propriety  of  tJie  step  he  Imd  taken,  and  he  had  some 
apprehension,  that  having  taken  tlie  sword,  he  should  fall,  if 
not  by  the  sword,  yet  in  the  battle. — Pine  is  situated  on  a 
branch  of  the  Buffiilo  River,  and  is  one  of  the  places  where 
Dr.  Vanderkemp  laboured  for  a  seasom  The  tree  is  still 
standing,  under  which  the  Doctor  fixed  his  residence,  on 
first  bringing  "the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy"  into  this  be- 
nighted country.  It  is  a  Kaffir-boom,  Erythrina  caffra^  a 
species  of  Coral-tree,  which  attains  to  a  consideral)le  magni- 
tude- It  casts  its  large,  trifoliate  leaves  in  winter,  and  pro- 
duces considerable  clusters  of  deep-crimson  pea-flowers  before 
the  leaves  re-appear  in  spring. 

The  Mission  premises  at  Pirie  consisted  of  a  plain  house, 
of  unhewn  basalt,  and  a  little  mud-walled  chapeL  There 
were  upwards  of  forty  Caffer  kraals  within  three  miles  of  this 
place.  Here  we  were  kindly  welcomed  by  John  and  EUen 
Ross,  who  were  worthy  Scotch  people,  with  four  children  of 
their  own,  and  performing  the  part  of  foster-parents  to  the 
motherless  son  of  James  Laing. 

2lBt«  At  an  early  hour,  a  devotional  service  took  place  in 
the  chapel,  and  in  the  forenoon,  school  was  held  in  the  same 
place.  Planks  laid  on  the  floor  sensed  for  scats.  The  at- 
tendance on  both  occasions  was  small,  from  the  prevailing 
cause  at  tliis  season,  the  watching  of  the  gardens,  in  which 
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the  CaflFer  and  Indian  Com  were  now  ripening.  There  was  a 
native  teacher  here^  who^  as  well  as  his  daughter^^  web  a  pupil 
in  the  school-  Adjacent  to  the  chapel  there  was  a  piece  of 
ground,  which  was  once  a  Caflfer  cattle-kraal,  and  in  which 
there  were  still  to  be  seen,  the  traces  of  the  subterranean  gra- 
naries, which  are  made  in  such  situations,  that  tliey  may  be 
easily  protected  from  robbery.  The  openings  at  the  top  are 
just  sujSicient  to  admit  a  man.  When  these  pits  are  filled, 
they  are  closed  by  means  of  a  flat  stone,  which  is  covered 
carefully  with  earth,  to  exclude  dirt  and  moisture  ;  they  are 
scooped  out  so  as  each  to  hold  from  six  to  eight  bushels  of 
grain.  The  grain  acquires  an  unpleasant  taste,  and  will  not 
vegetate  after  being  kept  in  these  places.  The  nmnber  of 
these  granaries  in  a  kraal  is  sometimes  considerablet  It  is 
notorious,  that,  before  the  war,  when  commandoes,  or  patroles 
came  into  Caffraria  in  search  of  stolen  cattle,  they  frequently 
robbed  the  Caffers  of  their  hoarded  grain,  to  feed  themselves 
and  their  horses. 

The  authority  of  Chiefs  among  some  of  the  CafFer  tribes  is 
not  very  complete.  In  many  instances  the  Commandoes  of 
Macomo  and  Sutu  have  been  turned  back  by  inferior  Chiefs, 
when  the  former  have  sent  to  seize  the  cattle  of  the  latter  ; 
such  seizures  are  the  common  punishment  of  offences  in 
Caffraria,  and  skirmishes,  on  such  occasions,  take  place  almost 
every  year,  A  short  time  since  one  occurred  in  this  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  arising  out  of  the  question  of  the  com- 
parative authority  of  a  certain  Chief,  and  of  a  man  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  who  had  gained  an  influence  by  intelligence; 
in  this  case  a  commando  of  Sutu  was  repulsed.  On  these 
occasions  there  is,  however,  seldom  much  loss  of  hfe.  Every 
pretext  for  levying  fines  seems  to  be  laid  hold  of,  in  this  coun- 
try;  it  is  even  extended  to  the  man  whose  wife  dies,  if  he  do 
not  bury  her  clothes  with  her,  and  bum  down  the  hut  in 
which  she  died,  as  well  as  the  huts  of  his  other  wives,  and 
retreat  alone  into  the  woods  for  about  ten  days,  and  after- 
wards erect  a  dwelling  in  another  place.  At  the  Missionary 
Institutions  the  people  are  in  some  measure  protected  from 
these  customs :  at  Pirie  a  man  had  been  persuaded  to  leave 
the  hut  undisturbed  in  which  his  wife  died;  he,  however 
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erected  another  for  himself  and  his  children,  at  a  short 
distance^  and  converted  the  old  one  into  a  calf-house.  Each 
wife  has  a  separate  hut  and  a  separate  garden. — The  common 
size  of  a  Caffer  hut  is  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  seven  feet 
in  height,  but  those  of  the  Chiefs  are  much  larger.  The 
form  of  the  huts  is  a  depressed  hemisphere  j  they  are  built 
by  the  women,  who  take  about  three  days  for  the  purpose. 
Near  the  hut,  a  sort  of  safe  is  sometimes  erected,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  pumpkins,  and  in  wliicli  Indian-corn  is  also  oc- 
casionally stored^  It  is  made  of  sticks  interwoven  in  beehive 
form,  and  plastered  with  cow-dung,  and  is  placed  on  stakes 
about  four  feet  high,  to  protect  the  contents  from  damp,  and 
from  insects,  and  other  vermin. — Considerable  quantities  of 
CafFer-com,  Sorghum  Caffrornm^  are  grown  in  this  country, 
the  Gaffers  being  an  agricultural,  as  well  as  a  pastoral  people. 
They  also  grow  the  Sweet  Reed  or  Cane,  Sorghum  mcchara- 
tum^  which  has  bitter  seeds,  for  the  sake  of  its  saccharine, 
sterna  ;  these  are  about  five  feet  high  and  nearly  as  sweet  as 
those  of  the  Sugar-cane,  ^flcrAarr/T/i  offidnar\im;  the  juice  of  the 
Sweet  Cane  is  obtained  by  chewing,  and  the  fibrous  matter 
is  rejected,     Tlie  Sweet  Cane  is  frequently  used  for  presents. 

22nd,  About  twenty  persons  assembled  in  the  chapel, 
after  the  school  this  moniing,  and  we  addressed  them  through 
the  medium  of  Brice  Ross,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Missionary. 
Though  very  young  for  the  office,  he  was  a  good  interpreter ; 
where  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  his  father  supplied  him. 

In  the  altemoon  we  proceeded  about  twelve  miles,  to  King 
Williams  Town,  Tlie  road  lay  over  low  hills,  which  became 
drier  and  more  covered  with  Doorn-lioom  as  we  approached 
the  place.  This  Station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
is  situated  upon  the  Buffalo  River,  which,  though  but  a  small 
stream,  has,  like  most  of  the  CafFrarian  rivers,  a  permanent 
flow  of  water,  Tlie  place  has  the  aspect  of  an  English  village* 
Several  of  the  houses  are  yet  standing  that  were  erected  by  tlie 
Engbsh  after  the  late  war,  in  which  this  part  of  Caffraria  was , 
in  their  possession.  King  Williams  Town  was  their  head- 
quarters; it  had  at  that  time  nearly  1,000  British  inhabitants,  a 
very  large  majority"  of  whom,  it  is  said,  were  living  in  a  state 
of  adulter)'  or  concubinage.     Such  was  their  example  to  the 
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Caffers ! — The  house  occupied  by  John  Brownlee^  the  Mis- 
^bionary^  was  burnt  by  the  Caffers  after  he  left  it.  Colonel 
Smith  subsequently  took  possession  of  it,  repaired  it,  and  added 
to  it,  arguing  against  J.  Brownlee's  claim  to  the  site  and  ma- 
terials^ that  it  was  taken  in  war  from  an  enemy !  In  the 
I  overruling  of  the  Most  High,  it  has,  however,  been  restored 
to  its  worthy  owner  and  his  family,  \^ath  the  addition  of  Colo- 
fiel  Smith's  improvements.  Two  of  the  other  houses  are 
occupied  by  traders,  and  a  third,  by  a  family  connected  with 
©ne  of  them.  One  is  also  occupied  by  Jan  Tzatzoe,  the 
Chief  who  lately  visited  England,  one  by  his  aged  father  and 
uncle,  one  is  used  as  a  chapel,  another  as  a  school-room,  and 
others  are  now  die  residences  of  Caffer  families.  Much  of 
the  evening  was  spent  in  hearing  sad  details  of  the  late  war, 
and  of  the  trials  and  merciful  preser\^ation  of  the  mission 
family,  who  acted  uptjn  pacific  principles,  and  long  retained 
Hpossession  of  their  house.  W^en  they  considered  it  unsafe 
^^o  remain  longer  at  the  Station,  they  did  not  go  into  the 
Colony  for  protection,  but  went  mth  a  part  of  the  people,  to 
a  place  on  the  coast,  near  the  Beeka,  where  they  remained 
till  the  peace. — ^There  was  a  devotional  ser\4ce  in  the  chapel 
in  the  e%'ening,  at  which  about  sixty  persons  were  present, 
several  of  whom  were  strangers:  such  frequently  \dsit  this 
settlement,  to  barter  Gum  Arabic  and  hides  wnth  the  traders, 
I  allowed  the  company  to  separate  without  asking  leave  to 
address  them,  fearing  to  speak  without  right  authority,  and 
gi^^ng  way  to  doubting,  for  which  I  aften^^ards  felt  condemned* 
23rd.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  devotions  in  the 
chapel,  I  obtained  leave  to  address  the  company  present,  and 
H<Jan  Tzatzoe  interpreted,  to  my  comfort. — After  breakfast, 
^(we  rode  mih  John  Brownlee  and  Jan  Tzatzoe,  to  see  the 
place  where  a  cut  was  commenced,  to  lead  out  the  waters  of 
the  river  for  irrigation.  This  was  an  arduous  undertaking, 
many  pieces  of  basaltic  rock  having  to  be  broken  up,  to  clear 
the  way.  The  rocks  were  broken  up  by  making  fires  around 
■them,  and  throwing  water  upon  them  while  they  were  hot. — 
^' e  saw  a  yoimg  Kaimon  swimming  in  the  river ;  it  was  of 
species  that  attains  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  which  climbs 
the  bushes  by  the  river-side,  and  catches  birds,  &c.     A 
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larger  species,  Alligator  Cowieit^  inhabits  some  of  the  liven 
about  Port  Natal,  and  north  from  that  plaoe.  These  Alliga* 
tors,  which  arc  14  feet  long  and  4\  feet  ronnd,  are  much 
dreaded  by  the  natives,  who,  when  they  wish  to  ford  the 
rivers,  where  these  animals  abound,  are  said  to  throw  Cala- 
bash^ into  them,  Tlie  Calabashes  being  hard,  light  and 
round,  the  Alligators  follow  them  down  the  river,  trying  in 
vain  to  seize  them  ;  and  the  people  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  crossing  while  the  Alligators  are  thus  occu- 
pied* 

The  traffic  between  King  Williams  Town  and  the  Cap% 
Colony  is  considerable^  Three  wagons  are  sometimes  de- 
spatched in  a  week  to  Grahams  Town  from  this  place,  with 
Gum  and  Hide^;  of  latter  time,  a  coarse  kind  of  Silk  has  also 
been  extensively  collected.  The  cocoons,  or  balls  of  silk,  are 
found  adhering  to  the  Doom-boom  trees,  in  which  the  catcfw 
pillars  that  form  them,  feed*  Tijese  balls  are  coated  with  a 
sort  of  glue,  which  is  removed  by  boiling :  the  silk  then  re- 
sembles fine  wool,  and  by  carding,  may  be  manufiMStui^  as 
spun-silk.  The  Gum-Arnbic  of  tliis  country  exudes  abun 
d&ntly  from  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  Dof»m-boom  Aca-^l 
cias.  It  is  collected  by  the  Caffers  for  a  small  sum  perj 
pound. 

In  the  evening  I  called  on  Jan  Tzatzoe,  at  his  own  hous 
and  was  introduced  to  his  wife,  who  is  of  the  Hottentot  na 
tion.  Both  she  and  her  husband  were  brought  up  at  Betbels^l 
dorp.  Jan  Tzatzoe  came  under  the  influence  of  divine  grace 
in  early  life,  and  ha%nng  the  benefit  of  the  society  and  instruo* 
tion  of  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  James  Read,  and  other  pious  po^ 
sons,  his  christian  advantages  exceeded  those  of  many  persons 
in  England.  He  was  by  far  the  most  enlightened  Caffer  that 
we  met  with,  and  he  did  not  appear  to  have  been  injured  by 
his  visit  to  England.  His  house,  though  sparingly  furnished, 
had  a  very  different  aspect  to  any  other  of  his  nation,  I  was 
comforted  while  sitting  a  short  time  with  him,  in  a  very 
perceptible  feeling  of  the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  uniting 
our  hearts  in  Gospel  fellowship,  notwithstanding  no  words 
were  spoken  on  the  occasion*  Jan  Tzatzoe  assists  the  Mia* 
sionary  in  his  Gospel  labours,  and  tries  to  promote  the  general 
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improvement  of  his  little  tribe ;  neither  his  eldest  son  nor  hia 
&mily  connexions  shewed  much  change  from  the  ordinary 
habits  of  the  Caffers.  The  aged  father  and  the  uncle  of  this  Chief 
were  living  in  a  neighbouring  cottage,  in  true  Caffer  style ; 
they  were  seated  on  a  mnd  floor,  with  karrosses  thrown  loosely 
around  them,  and  were  smoking  tobacco  by  a  little  fire,  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  smoke  of  wbich  dispersed  itself 
above  their  heads.  Age  appeared  to  have  reduced  them  to  a 
atate  of  second  childhood* 

24th.  The  Caffers  held  a  prayer-meeting  early  in  the  mom- 
hag  ;  and  in  the  forenoon,  about  150  adults  assembled  as  a 
sehooL  They  were  clad  in  European  clotliing,  and  were  re- 
maricably  clean.  A  religious  ser\ice  succeeded  the  school  j 
we  were  not  present  at  this  time,  having  arranged  to  meet  a 
little  company  of  English  traders  at  the  same  hour.  At  noon 
we  had  a  religious  interview  with  about  200  Caffers :  Charles 
Bffjwnlee,  a  son  of  the  Missionary,  employed  as  Caffer  Inter- 
preter at  Block  Drift,  who  was  casually  here,  interpreted.  At 
four  o^clock  all  the  English  in  the  place  assembled  at  the 
Missian-house,  and  we  had  some  further  sennce  -mih  them ; 
we  were  afterwards  present  at  a  meeting  vnth  the  Caffers, 
and  subsequently  at  one  with  the  Mission  family* — We 
had  here  the  company  of  Dr,  Adams,  a  man  of  a  dedicated 
mind,  connected  with  an  American  Missionary  Society.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  Port  Natal,  to  see  if  he  could  find  an  open- 
ing there,  for  the  labours  of  himself  and  his  colleagues, 

26th.  I  visited  the  Infant  School,  conducted  by  a  daughter 
of  Jan  Tzatzoe,  who  had  had  a  short  training  in  the  infant- 
school  at  Bethelsdorp,  The  pupih  here,  who  were  alxjut  fifty 
in  number,  were  seated  on  stones  around  the  room.  Though 
the  teacher  spoke  English  defectively,  yet  had  I  closed  my 
eyes,  I  should  scarcely  have  known,  &x»m  the  answers  of 
the  children,  that  I  was  not  in  an  English  school.  When  the 
mistress  asked  questions,  the  little  Caffers  answered  in  such 
English  as  tliey  caught  from  the  children  of  the  Missionary, 
who  were  their  fellow-pupils.  Sixteen  Caffers  were  at  tliis 
time  members  of  the  church  at  King  Williams  Town,  and 
there  were  more  than  that  number  of  applicants  for  admission. 
influence  in  favour  of  Christianity  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
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was  considerable.  Meetings  and  schools  were  held  at  some 
of  the  adjacent  kraals  by  Jan  Tzatzoe^  and  two  other  native 
teachers. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  we  set  out  for  Bethel^  distant 

about  t^ventj^-aix  miles.  The  route  was  over  dry,  grassy  hills, 
succeeded  by  a  yerdant,  undulating  country  full  of  Caffer 
kraals ;  here  on  a  river,  which  was  not  running,  there  were 
numerous  gardens,  in  which  crops  of  Indian  and  Caffer  corn 
were  flourishing.  In  tliis  district  a  large  species  of  swallow 
abounded  ;  it  was  probably  attracted  by  the  flies  from  the 
numerous  kraals.  As  we  passed  along,  we  were  frequently  met 
by  Caff'crs  who  came  running  down  the  hills  and  extending 
their  hands  for  those  of  the  strangers,  calling  out,  "  Bassella/' 
which  signifies  A  present,  to  this  they  generally  added^ 
"  Towak,"  or  made  signs  that  they  wanted  tobacco.  We  re- 
ceived these  people  cheerfully,  but  let  their  requests  pass  aa  if 
not  understood,  for  we  could  not  enter  into  conversation  with 
them,  on  the  impracticability  of  carrying  such  a  st*>ck  of  to* 
bacco  as  to  supply  them,  notwithstanding  a  very  small  piece 
satisfied  them.  Their  common  salutation  on  meeting  each  other 
is  Bassella,  and  he  who  utters  it  first  is  considered  as  having 
foreclosed  the  right  of  the  other  to  ask  from  him  a  gift.  Their 
applications  are  so  frequently  made  in  vain,  that  they  seldor 
shew  signs  of  disappointment  at  not  recei\-ing  anything.  Some 
of  the  Missionaries  did  not  take  tobacco  uith  them,  not  wishing 
tocountenance  its  use  ;  but  from  the  state  of  society  amongst 
these  uncivihzed  tribes,  and  the  universality  of  the  practices 
of  smoking  among  them,  the  time  for  discountenancing  it  did 
not  yet  seem  to  us  to  have  arrived  ;  we  therefore  did  not  ab- 
stain from  rewarding  little  services  w^th  it,  or  from  occasion- 
ally making  httle  presents  of  it.  When  we  halted  and  '*  oflf- 
saddled, "  about  twenty  of  the  natives  assembled,  to  gazi 
with  cariosity  upon  the  strangers,  and  to  ask  presents.  Ov 
Caffer  guide  had  a  long  conversation  with  them,  but  they 
doubted  his  being  one  of  their  nation,  as  lie  was  tlressed  like 
a  European,  until  he  had  answered  many  questions^  and  they 
had  examined  the  form  of  his  head ! 

Soon  after  resuming  our  journey,  we  met  three  Caffers  on 
horseback ;  one  of  them  was   anned  with  a  gun  ;    another , 
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had  on  a  leopard-skin  karross,  and  was  therefore  recognized 
aa  a  Chief.  The  usual  salutation  of  shaking  hands  having 
taken  place,  we  ascertained  tlie  latter  to  be  UmJiala,  a  son  of 
the  late  Tslambi,  and  a  principal  Chief  of  that  family.  On 
being  presented  with  a  piece  of  tobacco,  about  three  inches 
long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man*s  thumbs  he  signified  that  it  was 
not  enough ;  but  he  seemed  well  contented  with  another  piece 
of  similar  size,  in  addition*  After  some  conversation  as  to 
who  we  were,  and  the  object  of  our  \nsit  to  Cafiraria,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  pleased,  and  said  he  had  sent  his  sons  to  the 
missionary  station  at  Mount  Coke.  Before  parting,  he  sig- 
lufied  a  wish  for  a  present  of  remembrance,  and  received  a 
clasp-knife  with  evident  satislaction. — The  Gaffers  are  not 
only  very  free  beggars,  but  it  is  the  custom  of  their  country 
to  *^  give  to  him  that  asketh  **  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  admit 
of  the  idle  living  upon  the  industrious,  and  often  to  occasion 
a  man's  wife  and  children  to  go  to  work  in  the  garden,  hun- 
gry, that  the  begging  stranger  may  be  supplied.  This,  how- 
ever, they  now  begin  to  see  is  not  good  in  practice,  and  many 
of  them  dispose  of  some  of  their  surplus  produce  to  traders. — 
Our  route  now  lay  up  a  steep  mountain,  from  the  top  of  which, 
there  was  an  extensive  view,  over  a  grassy  country,  interspersed 
witJi  woods.  On  the  more  elevated  land,  the  grass  was  long 
and  sour.  In  some  places  the  people  were  burning  it  off,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  tender  blade,  and  the  atmosphere  was  loaded 
with  smoke.  Descending  gradually  toward  the  foot  of  an 
elenrated  range  of  mountains,  we  came  upon  the  Kabousi 
liver,  just  as  a  heavy  thunder-rain  commenced;  following  up 
the  river,  which  is  small,  but  clear  and  flowing,  and  striking 
off  at  the  Cumakale,  one  of  its  branches,  we  came  to  Bethel, 
where  we  met  a  cordial  reception  from  Johannes  Ludwig 
Doehne,  and  were  glad  of  the  shelter  from  the  storm,  which 
his  comfortable  and  remarkably  neat  cottage  afforded, 

26th.  Bethel  is  a  station  of  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society. 
It  is  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Caffer  Chief,  Gacela,  who 
has  ceded  a  considerable  piece  of  land  to  it,  which  is  well 
situated  for  irrigation.  The  cottage  of  the  Missionary  is  built 
of  sods  and  plastered:  it  was  the  work  of  the  Missionary's 
own  hands,  as  were  also  several  outbuildings,  one  of  which 
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served  for  a  chapel.    In  the  vicinity  there  were  several  kraals 

of  the  natives^,  most  of  whom  were  rich  in  cattle.  Several  of 
them  were  CoxmseOors  of  the  neighbouring  Chiefs.  Tlie  in- 
dustrious example  of  the  Missionar}'  had  induced  many  of 
the  men  to  work  in  their  gardens,  which  formeriy  were  cul- 
tivated solely  by  the  women.  J.  L.  Doehne  had  acqiured  so 
competent  a  knowledge  of  the  Caffer  tongue,  as  to  be  able  to 
take  a  German  Bible  and  translate  it  into  Caffer  in  reading, 
with  almost  as  mucli  facility  as  if  tlie  book  were  printed  in  the 
Caffer  tongue.  This  gave  him  a  great  advantage  in  his  inter^ 
course  \*ith  the  people,  not  many  of  whom  had  yet  been 
converted  to  Christianity.  One  of  them,  who  was  at  first,  very 
inimical  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel^  because  he  wa«  to 
powerfully  condemned  by  them,  at  length  bowed  under  his 
convictions;  he  had  now  become  helpful  to  J,  L.  Doehne 
in  various  ways. 

27th,  Rain  fell  hea\dly  yesterday,  so  as  to  confine  us  U) 
the  house.  Soon  after  it  ceased  this  morning,  we  set  out 
accompanied  by  J.  L»  Doehne  to  visit  Itemba,  another  station 
of  the  Berlin  Society,  The  distance  is  about  ten  miles,  over 
an  elevated,  grassy  country,  intersected  by  many  footpath*, 
from  one  Caffer  kraal  to  another,  and  perforated  by  the  Antr 
eater,  Orycteropus  capermsy  which  makes  holccS  as  large  as 
those  of  a  fox.  These  holes  are  dangerous  to  horseback  tmv- 
ellers,  being  generally  concealed  among  the  grass,  which  b 
often  most  luxuriant  around  them.  Itemba  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Kabousi,  among  Umhala*s  Caffers,  The  Missionary 
Julius  Schuldheis,  and  his  assistant,  were  at  this  time  occupied 
in  erecting  a  house ;  they  were  living  in  poor  Caffer  huts : 
the  assistant  was  suffering  severely  from  rheumatism,  which 
had  been  greatly  a^ravated  by  working,  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  among  wet  clay,  in  making  bricks ;  they  were  both  sin- 
gle men.  We  took  tea  with  them,  and  spent  about  two  hours 
in  their  company,  and  then  returned  to  Bethel.  There  were 
few  Caffers  yet  at  Itemba.  Missionaries  are  exposed  to  many 
privations,  especially  in  founding  new  stations,  they  may  put 
up  with  them  with  comparative  ease,  if  they  be  favoured  with 
health  5  but  in  sickness,  their  trials  are  really  great,  and  claim 
the  sympathy  of  Christians  more  favourably  situated.     Want 
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of  experienoG^  both  in  things  temporal  and  spiritual,  is  also 
often  an  impediment  to  their  work ;  and  some,  not  seeing 
their  own  deficiencies  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit 
they  might  derive  from  the  experience  of  others,  in  the  degree 
thAt  is  desirable.     • 

A  grey-headed,    old  Caffer  was  at  Bethel  this  morning, 

who,  a  year  ago,  was  rich  in  cattle,  and  was  a  great  counseOor; 

I  but  he  was  pitched  upon  to  be  charged  with  having  exercised 

^  witchcraft,  and,  to  use  a  Caffer  phrase,  was  '*^  eaten  up  f^  that 

I  is,  he  had  all  his  cattle  seized.  He  was  not  subjected  to 
torture,  in  addition,  by  burning  with  hot  stones  laid  on  tender 
parts,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  but  his  son  and  a  third  person 
were  tortured  for  eight  hours,  by  the  biting  of  large  Black 
Ants*  These  insects  are  brought  out  of  the  woods  in  bags,  for 
,  the  purpose,  and  are  turned  out  upon  the  naked  bodies  of  the 
parties  to  be  tortured,  wlio  are  made  fast  upon  the  ground, 
with  their  arms  and  legs  extended.  Occasionally,  water  is 
sprinkled  among  the  ants  to  make  them  bite  more  keenly. 
Confession  of  guilt  is  thus  extorted  from  innocent  persons, 
who  confess  to  escape  further  suffering,  A  Missionary 
told  us,  that  he  knew  an  instance  of  a  man  dying  a  martyr 
to  truth,  when  thus  tortured;  he  boldly  asserted  his  in- 
nocence to  the  last.  The  old  man  first  alluded  to,  had 
sown  much  Indian  and  Caffer  Com  this  year,  to  make  up  his 
loss,  and  had  obtained  a  few  cattle  from  his  friends  by  heg- 

Pgtngj  which  is  customary  in  such  cases.  Another  man  residing 
on  a  neighbouring  mountain,  will  not  keep  cattle,  lest  the 
Chiefs  should  be  tempted  to  make  out  a  case  against  him  also, 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  their  smelhng  doctors.  Some- 
times a  chief  will  seize  cattle  under  no  better  pretext,  than 
that  his  own  son  has  become  a  man,  and  must  therefore  have 
a  kraal  of  his  own.  Darkness  and  oppression  go  hand  in  hand! 
28th*  Rain  having  fallen  yesterday  on  our  return  from 
Itemba,  so  as  to  wet  our  saddles,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the 
fine  weather  to-day  to  dry  them,  and  remained  with  our 
hospitable  and  pious  friend  at  Betheh^ — White  Ants,  Termites^ 
of  various  species,  abound  in  South  Africa ;  some  of  them 

Pmake  their  nests  in  the  ground,  and  others  raise  hillocks. 
Borne  of  these  insects  when  on  the  wing,  are  almost  as  large 
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as  Ephemera  or  May-flies.  Multitudes  of  them  were  flying 
about  in  the  humid  atmosphere  of  yesterday.  This  morning 
before  the  sun  was  well  up,  the  T^ingless  members  of  their 
communities  were  busily  at  work,  making  additions  to  their 
hillocks,  wlvich  here  studded  the  open  grassy  couiitr)"  thickly. 
These  hillocks  were  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  high,  or  larger.  Tlie  insects  added  superficial 
patches  to  them,  that  occupied  from  one-sixth  to  one-third  of 
the  surface.  They  take  advantage  of  the  moist  state  of  tlie 
ground,  after  rain  or  hea\^  dews,  and  working  from  withii^ 
erect  innumerable,  irregular  pillars,  of  minute  pellicles  of  earth, 
probably  the  crust  of  the  former  surface.  Having  raised 
these  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  they  **grow  thtm 
over "  with  the  same  material,  till  the  whole  forms  one  un- 
broken surface,  a  httlc  undulating-  By  the  combmed  efforts 
of  myriads  of  labourers,  they  had  covered  in  the  whole  of 
their  new  work,  by  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  except  m  a 
few  instances,  and  tlie  sun  then  becoming  hot,  the  work  was 
abandoned.  At  first,  their  work  was  brittle,  but  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  it  soon  became  firm.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  it  was  too  strong  to  be  broken  by  the  foot, — ^Crabs  arc 
very  common  in  the  fresh-water  streamlets  of  South  Africa; 
they  have  short  antenna;,  and  arc  from  three  to  five  inches 
across.  I  saw  a  large  one  this  morning  on  the  bank  of  the 
Icimigha,  and  a  few  days  ago,  I  met  with  one,  100  yards  from 
the  bank  of  the  Igquibigha* 

At  breakfast,  J.  L.  Doehne  gave  us  the  following  accoimt 
of  an  occurrence  which  took  place,  when  he  had  been  only 
about  six  weeks  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  was  residing  near 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  Chief,  Gaccla.  J.  L.  Doehne,  from 
his  own  hut,  saw  Gacela  and  his  men,  making  a  warlike 
moveraent,  on  wliich  he  went  to  the  Chief,  and  inquired  the 
cause.  Many  reasons  were  given,  and  among  them,  that  a 
man  who  had  formerly  been  with  another  Chief,  from  whom 
he  had  fled  into  Tambookie-land,  in  consequence  of  having 
killed  some  person,  had  subs e que ritly  corac  into  tliis  part  of 
the  country,  and  joined  himself  to  Gacela,  but  lived  at  some 
distance  from  him,  at  a  place  where  he  had  many  cattle, 
some  of  which,  it  was  supposed  he  had  stolen ;  tliat  this  man 
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had  gone  to  Umhakj  and  remained  with  him  certain  days,  in 
the  course  of  which,  Gacela  had  gone  to  the  man's  kraal  and 
swept  off  all  his  cattle,  and  that  on  tliis  account  Unihala  was 
angry.  J.  L.  Doehne  offered  to  go  with  Gacela  to  Umhala, 
to  plead  with  him,  but  Gacela  said,  he  would  die  if  he  went. 
J.  L.  Doehne  inquired  Gacela's  reason  for  thinking  this  would 
be  the  case,  and  was  informed,  tliat  Umhala  had  got  a  doctor 
at  his  kraal,  who  had  brought  certain  birds,  and  that  as  soon 
as  he  should  see  them,  he  would  die  !  J.  L.  Doehne  assured 
Gacela  this  li^^as  a  delusion,  and  said  that  he  himself  was  but 
a  man,  but  he  neither  feared  the  doctor  nor  his  birds,  which 
were  a  kind  of  hawks.  Gacela  was  now  angry  with  J.  L. 
I  Doehne's  interference,  and  told  him,  that  he  was  only  the 
^m  Missionary,  but  that  himself  was  the  Captain.  Upon  this, 
^  J,  L,  Doehne  retximed  to  his  hut,  having  first  witnessed  the 
incantations  used  previous  to  war. 

During  these,  tlie  soldiers  were  naked,  but  each  man 
had  a  pair  of  crane's  wings  mounted  upon  his  head*  The 
Doctor,  who  performed  the  incantations,  had  a  leopard's 
skin  wrapped  around  his  loins,  and  another  around  his  shoul- 
ders, the  fur  side  being  out,  and  the  tjuls  on;  he  had  also  quagga 
skins  and  tails  ti^isted  around  his  arms,  so  as  to  throw  the 
hair  erect,  and  cow,  quagga,  and  other  tails  so  disposed  as 
to  give  ample  breadth  to  his  whole  body  ;  his  head  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  hyena  skin ;  his  face  was  blackened,  and  his 
forehead  spotted  with  red  and  white,  and  bound  about  with  a 
string  of  leopard's  teeth,  such  as  is  commonly  worn  as  a 
necklace  by  the  Caffers*  Thus  attired,  he  roasted  some  roots 
in  an  iron  pot,  through  the  smoke  of  which  the  soldiers  ap- 
proached him,  to  encircle  him,  as  he  took  a  vessel  of  water, 
looked  into  it,  and  drank,  and  then  handed  it  all  round  to 
them,  to  drink.  After  this  they  returned  into  the  smoke 
in  which  they  turned  themselves  round;  they  also  put 
their  assagais,  or  spears,  the  heads  of  which  are  of  iron,  manu- 
factured by  their  own  smiths,  into  the  pot  among  the  smoke. 
They  then  walked  out,  and  the  doctor  danced  around  the 
Chief,  twisting  his  body  and  limbs  in  all  directions.  Thus 
■tile  doctor  professed  to  strengthen  the  soldiers  for  war ! 
^K    Two  days  after  this  occurrence,  two  messengers  arrived  at 
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Gacela's  kraal^  with  information  that  Umhala  was  going  to 
make  war  upon  Gacela*  This  made  Gacela  afraid,  and  he 
aeiit  for  J.  L.  Doehne,  who  refused  to  go  till  Gacela  sent  for 
him  a  third  time-  On  arriving  Gacela  pressed  J,  L.  Doehne 
to  go  to  Umhala,  but  w^as  still  unwilling  to  go  himself.  At 
length  J.  L.  Doehne  consented,  but  conditionally,  that  one 
of  the  chief  oounseUors  of  Gacela  should  attend  liim,  and 
that  they  should  be  furnished  with  Gaeela's  horses,  J.  L. 
Doehne  had  pre\aoualy  refused  to  see  or  communicate  with 
Umhala*s  messengers,  as  they  were  strangers  in  whom  he 
had  no  confidence,  and  who  might  pervert  his  words.  On 
arriving  at  Umhala's  kraal,  J*  L.  Doehne  expostulated  with 
the  Chief,  on  the  impropriety  of  acting  contrary  to  their  own 
laws ;  by  these  the  man,  who  w^aa  the  subject  of  their  quarrel, 
ought  to  have  remained  six  days  at  Umhala^s  kraal,  and  milked 
his  cows,  to  have  made  himself  one  of  Umhala's  subjecta ;  it 
would  then  have  been  lawful  for  the  Chief  he  was  forsaking,  to 
take  his  cattle,  even  when  Seeing  to  the  Chief  to  whom  the  man 
had  subsequently  attached  himself;  and  in  this  case,  Gacela  had 
only  taken  them  at  the  man's  own  kraal,  before  he  had  driven 
them  out  to  go  to  Umhala's,  At  the  same  time  J.  L,  Doehne 
made  a  remark  upon  the  bad  character  of  many  of  their  laws, 
and  expressed  a  msh  that  they  would  alter  them  them- 
selves, for  he  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  their  privileges, 
notwithstanding  he  thought  they  should  act  upon  their  own 
laws  till  they  altered  them*  Umhala  admitted  the  sound- 
ness of  the  argument,  but  said  the  roan  was  poor,  and  he 
wished  Gacela  to  return  the  cattle,  J,  L»  Doehne  replied  that 
this  was  reasonable,  and  that  he  would  propose  it  to  Gacela,  who 
readily  complied,  so  far  as  the  cattle  had  not  already  been 
killed  and  eaten,  which  had  been  the  case  with  eight.  Thus 
peace  was  preserved  between  these  two  Chiefs,  who,  in  m 
abort  time,  were  again  good  friends. 

A  few  days  ago  J*  L,  Doehne  expostulated  with  a  doctor, 
on  the  iniquity  of  having  charged  some  people  at  a  neigh- 
bouring kraal  with  havnng  bewitched  a  counsellor,  who  bad 
made  himself  ill  by  attending  a  dance,  on  the  occasion  of 
Umhala  taking  another  wife.  The  people  of  the  kraal,  how* 
ever,  fearing  that  their  cattle  might  be  seized,  took  advani 
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of  the  late  rain,  and  went  off  with  them  in  the  night.  The 
rain  obliterates  the  track  of  the  catUcj  on  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  pursued. 

J,  L.  Doehne  has  carried  out  a  water-ditch  firom  the 
Icimigha,  and  has  brought  some  ground  into  cultivation; 
Gacete,  who  has  given  him  possession  of  the  land  attached 
to  the  Mission  Station,  has  told  his  people  that,  if  they 
want  gm*dens  under  the  water-ditch,  they  must  ask  them 
of  J.  L.  Doehne,  of  whom  he  should  himself  ask  one  if 
he  wanted  one:  he  has  also  ordered  that  no  person  shall 
fix  a  kraal,  without  leave  from  the  Missionary,  on  such  land 
as  is  capable  of  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  irriga- 
tion at  the  Station. — The  Missionary  has  freely  pointed  out 
to  Gacela,  anything  that  he  has  seen  wrong  in  his  conduct, 
from  first  being  'wnth  him,  urging  this  as  a  duty  that  he  owed 
to  the  Chief,  and  inviting  the  Chief  to  do  the  same  to  him- 

If.  This  has  sometimes  been  hard  for  Gacela  to  bear,  but 
e  has  acknowledged  its  propriety,  and  has  shown  himself 
well  disposed  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  mission,  which 
J.  L,  Doehne  hopes  to  be  able  to  carry  out  much  further, 
both  in  regard  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  instruction  of 
the  Caffers, 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  few  Caffers  from  the  neighbour- 
ing kraals  assembled  in  the  chapel,  and  we  endeavoured  to 
impart  to  them  some  counsel  both  on  temporal  and  spiritual 

ibjects.  J,  L,  Doehne  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to 
the  powers  of  our  guide  Hendrick  as  an  interpreter,  on 
thia  occasion,  and  when  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  word  be  kindly 
helped  him  with  one ;  but  as  Hendrick  had  not  come  to  a 
practical  understanding  of  the  Gospel,  though  belonging  to  a 
pious  family,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  able  to  interpret 
on  religious  subjects  with  accuracy.  We  found  universally, 
that  unless  the  interpreter  could  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
the  speaker^  he  could  not  do  justice  to  the  subject* 
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IHtib^rateness  of  the  Caffers.--MiBt*8aclt,— M©al-time»,— Caffer  McloM.— Pimiii>- 
kina. — ^Remarkable  Caffer. — Detention  at  tbc  Great  Kei  River. — Himgcr. — 
Tcooma  Capensis. — Fording  the  River. — Preeenti, — Caffer  Hospitality* — Ho- 
notirB. — InquiaitiveneBa,— Buttenrorth-— Viiit  of  W.  Fj-nn  to  N'capai, — Su 
prise  at  the  power  of  coovej-ing  ideas  by  meant  of  writing, — Dingaan. — Bocki. 
— Firea. — Loranthus. — Council-tree. — Tambookie  Caffers. — Gay  Wood, — Caf- 
fer Cranes. — Desolate  Country,— 'Clarkbiiry. — Wesleyan  Classes. — Predatory 
Wars. — Morley. — Alarms  of  War. — Depa,  a  PoHtc  Beggar. — Schools. — Build* 
Ings. — Produce. — Umtata  River. — Tall  Grass. — Planta. — Water  Snake. — Ama> 
ponda  Coffers. — BuntingviUe. — Christian  Converts. — Darkness  of  the  Uncon- 
verted.— Rhipsalis. — Loctuts. — Famine. — Slate  of  Females* — Character  of  Fit- 
cani  Chiefs. — ^Drunkenness. 


3rd  mo.  IsL  At  an  early  hour,  we  act  out  for  the  Wesleyan 
station  of  Butterworth,  accompanied  by  a  man  from  Bethel, 
who  knew  a  portion  of  the  road  to  a  ford  of  the  Kei,  which 
we  were  recommended  to  take.  This  man,  who  could  speak  ^ 
a  little  both  of  English  and  Dutch,  took  us  to  a  kraal,  where 
he  inquired  for  another  guide-  We  found  the  Caffers  very 
deliberate  in  their  movements,  and  they  think  English  peo- 
ple are  always  in  haste.  After  about  half-an-hour's  conversa* 
tion,  the  head-man  of  the  kraal  concluded  to  go  with  us  to 
the  ford,  and  some  boys  were  sent  to  look  for  his  horses, 
which,  in  another  hour  and  a  half  were  found  and  brought 
in.  In  the  meantime  our  own  horses  were  browsing,  and  the 
people  of  the  kraal  were  assembled  around  us,  on  the  grassy 
slope  on  which  we  had  stationed  ourselves,  and  were  amusing 
themselves  by  making  inquiries  and  remarks,  and  by  smoking 
tobacco,  which  they  begged  for  the  purj^ose.  The  heaU*maaJ 
brought  us  a  large  basket  of  delicious  sour  milk,  and  a  hf ' 
calabash  to  drink  it  out  of*  It  was  just  their  breakfast^tii 
being  about  eleven  o'clock*    lliey  only  make  two  mcah 
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day. — A  milk-sack  of  oblong  form,  made  of  cow-skin,  with 
the  flesh-side  out,  and  having  the  hair  carefully  removedj  was 
lying  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  huts  as  we  passed.  It  was 
about  four  feet  long  and  three  wide^  and  had  a  neck  at  one 
comer,  for  the  admission  and  discharge  of  the  precious  beve- 
rage, which  undergoes  a  slight  fermentation,  and  would  burst 
a  less  elastic  vessel,  if  closely  stopped.  The  number  of  these 
sacks  at  a  kraal  depends  upon  the  population  and  their  wealth 
in  cattle  ;  they  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  man,  who 
opens  them  only  at  milking-times,  in  the  forenoon,  and  after 
sunset*  At  these  times  the  Caffers  take  their  meals.  These 
meals  often  consist  solely  of  sour  milk,  which,  judging  from 
the  fincj  athletic  frames  of  the  people  brought  up  upon  it, 
must  be  very  wholesome  diet.  In  consequence  of  living 
chiefly  upon  this  article,  and  rarely  using  salt,  these  people 
are,  however,  almost  universally  aflFected  \rith  a  species  of 
Tape-worm,  Ttenia,  To  expel  the  Tape-worm  they  use 
vegetable  remedies,  such  as  the  roots  of  a  fern,  and  of  a 
species  of  Oxalis.  The  Caffers  rarely  eat  animal  food;  during 
winter,  when  milk  is  scarce,  they  use  Caffer  Com;  of 
this  their  stock  is  generally  so  small,  that  before  the  return 
of  spring,  they  are  much  pinched  for  food.  Cafler-melons 
and  Pumpkins  form  considerable  items  in  their  summer  food. 
-^The  Caffer  Melon,  CitniUus  caffer^  is  a  native  of  the  coun- 
try ;  it  is  produced  by  a  slender,  trailing  plant,  with  deeply- 
divided  leaves,  and  small,  pale  flowers ;  the  fruit  is  oval,  and 
about  a  foot  long ;  it  is  firm,  and  requires  to  be  cooked  :  the 
Caff'ers  generally  roast  it  among  the  ashes  of  their  fires.  The 
general  appearance  of  this  fruit,  and  of  the  plant  that  bears 
t,  is  like  the  Water  Melon,  CifruUus  Jace. — ^The  Pumpkin, 
Cucurbita  PepOy  is  a  large  Common  Gourd ;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  esculent  vegetables  in  warm  climates,  where  it  is 
cooked  much  in  the  way  that  turnips  are  cooked  in  England, 
The  Head-man  of  the  kraal  at  which  we  halted  to-day,  was 
person  of  striking  appearance,  and  of  remarkable  character; 
IH  figUT  lally  fine,   ;       '       '        "    '     rloped ;    he 

wore  ri  r  of  brass  utarm,  en- 
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rings  encircled  his  loins,  and  he  wore  another  ornament,  in 
true  Caffer  style,  of  similar  structure,  and  half  a  yard  long, 
A  sheep-akin  formed  his  saddle.  When  riding,  he  covered 
himself  with  a  karross,  being,  as  is  common  in  the  warm 
weather,  almost  naked  when  about  home,  and  he  took,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  custom  of  his  country,  a  small  bundle 
of  assagais  in  his  hand.  Another  roan,  but  of  humbler  equi- 
page, accompanied  him. — In  the  course  of  the  journey  we 
passed  two  youths  attending  cattle,  who  had  lately  been  dr* 
cumcised,  and  who  were  whitewashed  from  head  to  foot. 
After  wearing  white  clay  a  few  montlis,  it  is  washed  off,  and 
they  are  admitted  to  the  rank  of  men. — As  we  approached 
the  Great  Kei  River,  the  country  became  mountainous,  and 
was  intersected  by  deep  ravines*  The  descent  to  the  river 
by  the  track  we  took,  was  very  rocky  and  steep.  On  coming 
to  the  top,  which  was  also  full  of  large  thick  bushes,  our  extra 
guides  signified  that  they  wished  to  return,  and  we  paid  the 
head-man,  according  to  agreement,  with  a  knife  and  a  piece  of 
tobacco.  We  gave  the  other  a  dozen  buttons,  which  in  Caf- 
firaria  are  equal  in  value  to  threepence,  he  having  come  of  his 
own  accord ;  with  these  he  was  dissatisfied  j  he  wanted  the 
same  reward  as  the  other ;  with  this  however  we  only  com- 
plied in  regard  to  the  tobacco.  Soon  after  they  left,  we  met  a 
party  of  three  men  on  horseback,  who  gave  us  the  unwelcome 
intelligence,  that  the  river  was  too  much  swollen  by  the  late 
rains,  to  be  crossed  j  and  this,  after  toiling  over  the  rocky 
ground,  we  found  was  actually  the  case, — Several  cattle-kraals 
and  huts  formed  of  bushes  were  remaining  on  the  flat  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain ;  they  had  been  erected  by  persons  de- 
tained by  the  river,  and  we  concluded  to  occupy  one  of  the 
huts,  and  here  to  wait  for  the  morning.  One  of  our  attend- 
ants immediately  repaired  the  hut,  and  after  eating  a  little 
gum,  collected  from  tlie  Acacias  that  bordered  the  river^  wc 
composed  ourselves  to  rest. 

2nd.  The  night  was  spent  pretty  comfortably,  but  morn- 
ing showed  that  the  river  was  still  too  full  to  be  crossed.  Wc 
were  unwilling  to  take  our  horses  again  over  the  rocky 
ground  that  wc  had  crossed,  unless  absolutely  compelled  to  do 
so.     I  collected  a  little  more  gum,  of  which,  however^  my 
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Companion  could  not  partake,  and  which  is  not  easily  digest- 
ed unless  first  dissolved  in  the  mouth;  we  sent  Hendrik 
Nooka  to  the  kraal  of  a  Chief  named  Umboni^  a  relative  of 
the  late  Hintza,  which  we  passed  at  a  distance  yesterday,  with 
a  present  of  tobacco,  and  a  promise  of  a  knife,  if  he  would 
send  us  some  milk,  and  some  people  to  assist  us  in  fording  the 
river.  The  day  was  excessively  hot,  and  we  were  very  faint 
from  hunger,  I  ventured  to  eat  a  roasted  Grasshopper,  but 
could  only  get  one  of  these  insects.  I  also  roasted  a  few  roots 
of  an  orcliideous  epiphyte,  that  was  growing  at  the  roots  of  some 
bushes,  and  eat  a  little  wood-sorrel,  but  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  recruit  my  strength.  To  ride  up  the  mountain 
seemed  impracticable,  and  we  were  too  weak  to  attempt 
walking,  I  never  felt  more,  in  a  temporal  point  of  view, 
the  importance  of  the  prayer,  ^'  Give  us  this  day  our  d^y 
bread/*   nor  the  comfort  of  having  my  trust  in  the  Lord  for 

pplies, — WTien  seeking  gum  among  the  Acacias,  which 
Vere  considerable  trees  by  the  side  of  the  river,  I  found  a 
small  snake,  living,  and  able  to  attempt  defending  itself,  not- 
withstanding that  in  striving  to  pass  some  half-dried  gum,  it 
had  stuck  fast  in  it.  Here  1  first  saw  in  blossom^  that  beauti- 
ful, scarlet-flowered  climber,  the  Cape  Trumpet-flower,  Ttcoma 
capetisiiy  which  is  very  abundant  in  bushy  places  in  CafFraria. 

About  two  o'clock,  we  descried  four  men  descending  the 
mountain.  Hendrik  had  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chief,  who  inquired  why  we  did  not  return  and  sleep  at  his 
Itraal  \  he  sent  us  two  baskets  of  milk,  and  three  stout  young 
men  to  assist  ua  in  crossing  the  river.  After  partaking  of 
the  milk,  I  was  for  a  time  fainter  than  before ;  but  as  on  in- 
quiring the  reason  why  the  men  did  not  go  to  examine  the 
fords,  I  was  told  that  they  waited  for  my  companion  or  my- 
self to  accompany  them,  I  made  an  cflFort,  and  while  they 
went  into  the  water  in  two  places  that  proved  too  deep,  I  lay 
upon  the  ground,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  recovered 
strength.  Tlie  third  ford  being  about  half  a  mile  distant,  we 
had  the  horses  saddled,  intending  to  return  to  Umboni's 
kraal,  in  case  the  river  should  prove  impassable  in  this  place. 
We  had  now  three  naked  Gaffers  riding  on  our  spare  horses, 
without  saddles ;   one  of  them^  who  was  an  expert  swimmer> 
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rode  boldly  into  the  river,  and  crossed  it  safely,  the  current 
being  as  great  as  a  horse,  on  the  point  of  swimming,  could 
stem.  Leaving  the  horse,  he  returned,  swimming  like  a  dog ; 
and  taking  a  pair  of  saddlebags  on  his  shoulders,  to  keep 
them  dr)%  he  mounted  another  horse,  and  took  him  also  safely 
over*  Hendrik  followed  with  the  other  bags,  and  Ilabul 
with  the  rest  of  the  luggage ;  we  followed,  attended  by  ano- 
ther of  the  Caffers,  and  all  were  favoured  to  reach  the  oppo* 
site  shore  without  accident*  Our  cheerful  assistants  returned, 
greatly  gratified  with  the  rewards  we  gave  them,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  cotton  handkerchief  and  a  little  piece  of  tobacco 
each  ;  the  man  that  exert^ed  himself  most,  had,  in  addition,  a 
steel  for  striking  fire.  The  knife  for  the  Chief  was  also  ac- 
companied by  a  handkerchief,  a  steel,  and  a  piece  of  tobacco, 
as  Hendrik  informed  us,  that,  according  to  their  custom,  he 
would  take  possession  of  the  things  given  to  his  men,  unless 
he  were  supplied  with  similar  articles. 

We  had  now  another  steep  mountain  to  pass,  on  which  a 
few  Caffers  were  feeding  their  cattle ;  missing  the  way  in  de- 
scending it,  we  got  into  an  intricate,  rocky  bush,  that  detained 
us  till  after  sunset ;  w^e  therefore  concluded  to  endeavour  to 
reach  an  adjacent  kraal,  and  to  claim  Caffer  hoapitalit)' ,  Just 
as  we  came  upon  a  circuitous  and  difficult  path,  we  were 
joined  by  two  Caffers,  who  guided  us  through  its  mazes,  and 
brought  us,  as  it  became  dark,  to  the  place  for  which  we 
were  aiming.  Here  we  were  received  by  one  of  the  AmapA- 
kati,  or  counsellors,  who  was  the  head-roan  of  the  kraal,  and 
who,  as  well  as  his  brother,  from  a  contiguous  kraal,  wore  a 
karross  of  leopard-skin.  A  hut  was  appropriated  for  our  use, 
in  which  our  luggage  was  placed,  the  evening  being  too  warm 
to  allow  us  to  occupy  it  personally.  Our  host  sent  us  some 
sweet  milk,  and  as  soon  as  the  sour  was  ready,  a  basket  of  it 
was  brought  that  would  hold  three  or  four  gallons,  and  ano- 
ther that  would  contain  about  half  that  quantity  from  the 
brother^s  kraal.  The  young  men  who  brought  them,  drank 
first,  to  prove  that  the  milk  was  not  mixed  with  poison,  then 
the  Pacati  or  Counsellor  himself.  Tlie  basket,  with  a  cala- 
bash to  drink  out  of,  was  then  set  before  me,  and  after  I  had 
drunk,  it  was  successively  handed  to  G,  W.  Walker,  and  our 
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two  men,  and  a  quantity  was  poured  into  the  sweet  milk  that 
remained,  in  order  to  supply  an  early  meal  in  the  morning. 
The  residue  was  given  to  the  young  man  who  brought  it. 
The  smaller  basket  was  retained  for  the  Counsellor,  his 
brother,  and  some  others  who  had  seated  tliemaelyes  near,  to 
smoke  and  ask  questions.  About  nine  o\^lock  our  host  sent 
fur  four  of  his  wives,  who  came  fully  dressed,  and  sitting 
down  behind  him,  joined  the  company  in  smoking.  When 
the  milk  repast  was  finished,  a  large  goat  was  brought  and 
resented  to  me,  with  the  information,  that  when  great  men 
travelled  in  this  country,  it  was  customary  to  slay  for  them> 
and  that,  had  the  kraal  belonged  to  a  Chief,  a  bullock  would 
have  been  presented.  I  acknowledged  the  kindness,  and  told 
our  host  that  we  admired  their  hospitality,  but  that  both  our- 
selves and  our  men  had  been  amply  refreshed  with  the  milk, 
and  we  therefore  \%ashed  him  to  keep  the  goat  for  himself  and 
his  people. — At  this  place  and  many  others  in  Caffraria,  we 
noticed  men  wearing  the  emptied  gall-bladders  of  cattle  fas- 
tened in  their  hair.  This  we  learned  was  intended  to  show 
that  the  parties  were  of  sufficient  consequence,  to  have  had 
cattle  killed  for  them,  by  superiors  whom  they  had  visited ! 

\Miile  engaged  in  conversation,  a  meteor,  like  a  skyrocket, 
shot  across  the  heavens ;  its  head  being  about  the  size  of  a 
child^s  ball,  and  its  tail  twenty  degrees  long.  The  Pakati 
inquired  why  the  stars  fell  from  heaven  in  that  way.  We 
informed  him  that  they  were  not  real  stars,  as  he  might  ascer- 
tain, by  observing  that  these  were  always  in  their  wonted 
places,  but  that  streams  of  inflammable  matter  c*auglit  fire 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  burning  rapidly,  appeared  like  stars 
£alling.  The  Caffers  are  said  not  to  be  inquisitive,  but  this 
was  not  the  case  with  our  host.  Probably  the  reason  they 
are  looked  upon  as  dull  in  this  respect,  is,  that  they  are  utter 
strangers  to  most  things  upon  which  a  European  would  in- 
quire; and  few  persons  take  pains  to  give  them  such  in- 
formation as  shall  ehcit  further  inquiry.  They  had  heard  of 
the  vast  population  of  England,  and  of  travelling  by  steam 
upon  railroads,  and  of  various  other  incidents  from  their 
countryman,  Jan  Tzatzoe.  Conversation  turned  also  upon 
things  of  eternal  importance ;   but  as  Hendrik  was  our  only 
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interpreter,  we  could  do  little  more  than  convey  the  impres- 
sionj  that  they  were  of  paramount  value  with  ourselves,  and 
that  we  hoped  they  might  become  so  with  the  Pakati  and  his 
people.  On  our  signify ng,  at  ten  o'clock,  that  we  hoped 
our  host  and  his  attendants  would  excuse  us  for  going 
to  rest^  as  we  were  fatigued,  the  company  dispersed  without 
ceremony, 

3rd,  Before  sunrise,  we  prepared  for  pursuing  our  jour- 
ney. According  to  previous  agreement,  our  host  came  to 
receive  a  present  of  a  hlue  handkerchief  and  a  Oenadendtil 
knife.  His  joy  on  receiving  the  latter  article,  quite  agitai 
his  hand,  and  a  remark  betokened  how  Acceptable  it  wnf. 
These  people  were  far  from  the  track  of  travellers  and  traders* 
The  brother  of  our  host,  accompanied  by  a  servant  on  horse- 
back, went  with  us  for  about  two  hours.  When  we  off-sad- 
dled, we  presented  him  also  with  a  blue  handkerchief,  and 
little  tobacco,  which  were  gratefully  received.  Having  goi 
with  us  beyond  the  point  where  there  was  danger  of  m; 
ing  our  way,  these  men  returned,  and  we  travelled  on,  over 
a  series  of  grassy  hills,  that  were  green  from  the  late 
The  intervening  valleys  were  filled  with  kraals  and  patches 
corn,  till  we  cmme  to  a  trader's  station.  After\i'ards,  the  coun- 
try  was  without  inhabitants,  till  we  arrived  at  a  large  kraal 
of  Fingoes,  about  a  mile  from  Butterworth :  at  this  kraal  we  ob- 
tained a  small  supply  of  sour  milk,  being  faint  and  weary, — Most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  country  had  left  it  becai 
of  the  late  droughty  and  the  threatened  attack  of  an  enemy.— 
We  arrived  at  Butterworth  just  as  the  few  people  remaining 
there,  were  going  to  the  chapel;  we  were  very  kindly  received 
by  William  M^c  Dowell  Fynn,  a  Diplomatic  Agent  of  the 
Colonial  Government,  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Weeks,  a  widow, 
whom  we  had  seen  in  Grahams  Town,  and  who  resided  here 
with  two  of  her  children,  being  engaged  by  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  as  a  nurse,  ready  to  attend  at  their  various 
stations,  as  her  services  might  be  required*  She  with  William 
Fynn,  was  in  charge  of  the  Butterworth  Station  during  the 
absence  of  the  Missionaries  at  their  district  meeting  in  Gra- 
hams Town.  Though  fatigued,  we  joined  the  company  in  the 
chapel,  and  after  their  service  was  gone  through,  I  addressecL 
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them,  WUliam  Fj^nn  interpreting  into  Dutch,  and  a  christian 
CaiFer  named  Jabez  Bunting,  out  of  Dutch  into  CaflFen 
Another  pious  Caffer,  at  this  Station,  was  named  Richard 
Watson. 

William  Pynn  had  lately  visited  the  Fitkani  Chiefs,  N'capai, 
and  Faku,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries. 
Their  errand  was  to  obtain  a  promise  of  peace  for  the  land;  and 
in  this  object  they  succeeded.  WTien  ^nth  N^capai  he  told 
them,  that  he  had  heard  that  the  English  could  convey  their 
ideas  by  means  of  writing,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a 
proof  of  this  marvellous  power.  One  of  them  was  sent  out 
of  the  way,  and,  in  his  absence,  something  was  concealed 
under  the  foot  of  a  man,  in  a  particular  place,  of  the  Chiefs 
own  selecting.  A  note  ii-as  then  TOtten,  describing  the 
thing  concealed,  and  tlie  place  where  it  was  hid,  and  sent  by 
a  messenger  to  the  absent  party,  who  came  from  his  retreat^ 
and  following  the  description  in  the  note,  went  directly  to 
the  man,  lifted  up  die  described  foot,  and  produced  the  con- 
cealed article,  to  the  amazement  of  the  Chief,  who  remarked, 
that  none  of  their  doctors  could  do  such  a  thing ! — As  peace 
had  been  restored,  and  the  late  rains  had  made  the  grass  to 
grow,  a  hope  was  entertained  that  this  forsaken  land  would 
aoon  be  re-<^ccupied  by  its  former  inhabitants. 

4th.  The  settlement  of  Buttem^orth  is  in  the  country  of 
the  Chief  RhUi,  a  son  of  the  late  Hintza ;  it  consists  of  a 
mmodious  mission-house,  a  few  cottages,  and  several  CaflPer 
uts.  The  gardens  had  all  suffered  greatly  from  drought, 
ut  they  were  now  recovering.  The  school  was  temporarily 
suspended.  Most  of  the  day  was  spent  with  WiMiam  Fynn, 
who  gave  us  many  interesting  particulars  respecting  his  for- 
mer chequered  life,  including  his  residence  at  Natal,  his  inter- 
course with  Dingaan,  and  many  imminent  perils  to  which  he 
was  exposed  before  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  account  he  gave  of  Dingaan,  with  whom  he  resided 
for  a  considerable  time,  was  very  appalling,^ — The  hills  in 
the  vicinity  of  Butterworth  are  basaltic ;  some  of  them  have 
stony  tops.  Schistose  sandstone,  affording  good  flags,  emerges 
on  the  side  of  the  rivulet  on  which  the  Settlement  stands  j 
this  rirulet  was  now  reduced  to  a  chain  of  pools.     By  the 
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tide  of  this  rivulet  there  was  a  fine  dmnp 
trees ;  and  on  some  bushes^  a  species  of , 
leaves,  was  profusely  in  blossoni,  and  very  g«]r  • 
grew  in  threes  and  were  of  an  orange-red,  and 
tbose  of  the  Honeysuckle. 

5tk  We  rode  to  Clarkbury,  distant  fortf-6Te  tt3ai, 
company  with  the  two  Caffers,  Jabez  Bunting  and 
Watson,  who  were  going  thither  to  try  to  collect  a  fitdc 
oom  from  the  neighbouring  deserted  gardens  of  Ibe  Taa- 
bookies,  or  Amatembu  Caffers,  who  had  also  fled  from  Am 
country.  William  Fynn  accompanied  us  a  few  miles;  he 
pointed  out  the  site  of  the  kraal  of  the  late  Hintzay  md 
the  Council-tree  near  it,  the  preservation  of  which  was  Miei 
stipulated  for,  in  one  of  the  treaties  with  the  Biitisli;  at 
the  same  time  a  road  with  a  space  a  mile  broad  an  ead  ade  of 
it^  for  outspanning  upon,  and  passing  through  Hinta^t  tenv 
tory,  was  also  agreed  to  be  conceded,  instead  of  csttle  wUck 
had  been  demanded  to  an  unreasonable  amount.  Both  were 
afterwards  abandoned  by  Lieut.  Governor  Stockenstrom.— 
We  off-saddled  by  a  clc^r  streamlet,  under  a  sloping  wooi, 
which  was  remarkably  gay  with  flowers.  Tecama  mynw 
hung  among  the  btishes  in  festoons  of  bright  red*  Tbe  hht 
StreplocarptiM  Rejcii,  a  blue  and  a  white  Mormoy  and  a  plaat 
of  the  Ijria  tribe,  with  branched  stems  bearing  sub-reflexed 
orange*flowers,  grew  by  the  side  of  the  brook. 

On  some  of  the  lower  trees,  there  were  orchideous  epi- 
phytes, and  a  Mistletoe,  l^cutfif  witli  flattened,  leafless  i 
and  tubercled,  white  fruit.  None  of  these  appeared  to 
themselres  to  the  Yellow-wood  trees,  which  were  the  loftieil 
in  the  wood.  A  white  Clematis  was  in  blossom  at  our  next 
stopping  place  at  which  a  ri^-ulet  passed  through  a  low 
ground,  on  a  marshy  part  of  which,  there  were  large  plants 
of  an  Amaranihus^  resembling  the  Princes  Feather  of  Engltdi 
gardens.  Two  Caffer  or  Crested  Cranes,  Bakarica  Pawma, 
were  feeding  on  this  spot ;  they  did  not  seem  to  be  disturbed 
by  our  presence,  but  continued  to  walk  about  at  a  short  dis« 
tancc  from  us.  Generally,  the  country  was  destitute  of  wood, 
except  on  the  margins  of  rivulets;  and  on  some  sandy 
grounds,  where  tliere  were  a  few  Doombooms,  but  it 
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and  undulating.  We  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Amatembu  Caffers  or  Tambookies,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Clarkbury,  near  a  place  where  tliere  were  a  feyv 
people  at  a  kraal.  The  Chief  had  fled,  with  most  of  his  peo- 
plCj  probably  about  30,000  in  number,  when  attacked  by  the 
Fitcanij  and  the  country  now  lay  desolate,  being  entirely 
without  inhabitants,  except  at  a  few  remote  kraals^  and  at  the 
missionary  station  of  Clarkbury,  where  we  arrived  at  dusk, 
and  met  a  kind  reception  from  Joseph  Warner,  the  catechist, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Station,  In  approaching  Clark- 
bury,  we  passed  over  some  ground  that  was  burrowed  by  a 
sort  of  Mole,  so  that  the  horses  were  often  in  danger  of 
being  thrown  down*  Here  we  crossed  the  rivers  Balota  and 
Umguali,  which  were  swollen  with  tlie  rain,  but  not  so  as 
to  render  passing  them  difficult. 

6th.  The  station  of  Clarkbury  was  commenced  about  1831 . 
It  consists  of  a  decent,  brick  Mission-house  with  a  colonnade 
in  front,  a  chapel,  also  of  brick,  but  plastered  with  mud,  and 
having  a  paper-felt  roof,  two  or  three  rude  cottages,  and  nu- 
merous Caffer  huts.  About  one  hundred  Tarabookie  families 
resided  here  at  this  time.  Tliirty-five  adults  were  members 
of  the  church.  These  were  divided  into  classes,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Wesleyans,  met  once  a 
week,  to  give  some  account  to  the  class-leader,  of  their  reli- 
gious progress,  and  to  receive  counsel.  The  leader  of  a  class 
of  females  was  a  native,  as  was  also  the  leader  of  one  class  of 
males ;  one  of  the  classes  consisted  of  persons  *'  on  trial/* 
who  professed  to  be  seeking  after  salvation. 

When  the  Fitcani  made  a  predatory  visit  to  this  static n, 
they  seized  about  thirty  head  of  cattle,  and  100  sheep,  at  the 
more  remote  kraals,  within  its  precincts.  On  being  expostu- 
lated with,  they  promised  to  retuni  tiiem,  but  did  not  perform 
their  promise.  The  rest  of  the  cattle  were  driven  into  the 
great  kraal,  where  the  station  cattle  were  secured ;  and  the 
women  and  children  were  assembled  m  the   chapel.     The 

arauders  who  were  supposed  to  h^  ♦  3»00<),  pretended 

they  had  missed  their  -  rther  moles- 

lalion.     It  was,  howev  an  armed 

that  made  for   the 
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purpose  of  capturing  cattle;  and  wlio  trusted  that  they  were  too 
strong  to  be  withstood.  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  un- 
civilized tribes,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  continually 
harassing  one  another,  and  each  in  turn,  laying  the  country 
desolate.  Fornierlvj  they  spared  neitlier  women  nor  chil- 
dren, but  since  Missionaries  came  into  Caffraria,  the  CafFers 
have  cea»ed  to  destroy  these  weaker  portions  of  the  human 
family ;  they  now,  however,  generally  carry  them  away  cap* 
tive,  to  be  their  servants.  Cattle  being  the  chief  support 
of  the  Caffer  tribes,  multitudes,  who  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  escaped  the  fury  of  the  invaders,  were  left  in  a  state 
of  starvation.  These  crowded  to  the  neighbouring  Mis- 
sionary Stations,  which  were  enabled  to  help  tliem,  by  a  sub- 
scription among  the  inhabitants  of  Grahams  Town  and  the 
vicinity,  which  was  employed  in  furnishing  a  supply  of  rice. 
The  rice  u-as  dealt  out  in  return  for  various  little  jobs  of 
work,  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  impose  a  condition  for  a 
supply  of  food,  on  such  as  were  of  bodily  ability  to  labour, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  quietly  settling  down  in  idle  depend* 
ence  upon  the  Missionaries,  Most  of  them  ultimately  fol- 
lowed their  countrymen  to  the  westward,  where  they  are 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  Klip  Plaat;  but  a  few  of  the  elderly 
people  and  children  remain  at  the  Stations, 

When  the  people  fled,  they  left  their  huts  and  gardens, 
the  latter  so^^l  with  Caffer  and  Indian  Corn,  Caffer-melons, 
&c,  and  much  of  the  produce  that  escaped  being  devoured 
by  birds,  was  collected  by  the  people  of  tliis  place, — The 
school  here  was  suspended,  the  pupils  being  occupied  in 
watching  their  gardens. — In  the  evening  we  had  a  meeting 
with  the  people,  held  according  to  the  manner  of  Friends. 
Joseph  Warner,  who  interpreted  for  us,  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  Caffer  scholars  in  the  country ;  he  is  able  to  read 
the  English  Scriptures,  into  Caifer  with  facility :  he  gained 
much  of  his  practical  acquaintance  with  the  language  whUc 
working  with  the  people  as  an  artizan.  ^X'Tien  the  school  i 
Clarkbury  was  in  operation,  there  were  fifteen  boys 
twenty-five  girls  as  pupils,  exclusive  of  an  attendance  of  forty- 
six  on  First-days. 

7th^    We  rode  fi%  miles  to  Morley,  another  Wesleyuk 
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Station ;  a  Tambookie  from  Clarkbury  was  our  guide.  TTie 
country  consisted  of  grassy  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  among 
which  were  numerous  deserted  kraals  and  gardens ;  the  huts 
were  rapidly  going  to  decay.  When  uninhabited,  a  couple  of 
years  will  scarcely  leave  a  vestige  of  tliese  frail  dwellings.  For 
forty  miles,  not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen,  but  the 
country  had  been  too  short  a  time  desolate  to  have  become 
the  resort  of  wild  beasts.  An  awful  silence,  like  the  silence 
of  death,  reigned  in  the  land, — About  ten  miles  from  Morley, 
a  few  people  were  at  a  kraal  minding  the  gardens,  and  we  were 
informed  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  still  remained  in  the 
valleys.  In  this  neighbourhood,  we  observed  tlie  Caffer 
Melon  in  a  wild  state.  The  Missionary  belonging  this 
station  was  with  bis  bretliren,  at  the  district  meeting  at  Gra- 
hams Town  5  we  therefore  became  the  guests  of  Philip  and 
Nfaiy  Amm ;  the  former  of  whom  filled  the  station  of  artisan 
and  catechist.  We  were  scarcely  seated  in  their  cottage  before 
the  alarm  of  war  was  communicated,  by  a  notice  from  Bunting- 
ville>  a  station  to  tJic  north.  It  was  also  stated,  that  some  of 
the  people  of  a  Chief  named  Faku,  were  meditating  an  attack 

I  upon  tlie  people  toward  tlie  coast.     Notice  was  immediately 
sent  to  them,  and  those  who  were  sufficiently  near,  drove 
their  cattle  into  the  kraal  on  the   Station,  for  security,  as 
ihese  roarauders  do  not  generally  attack  this  Station,  because 
it  ia  aaid  to  be  **  under  the  karross"  of  Faku,  their  Chief. — I 
may  record  with  gratitude,  that  we  were  preserved  from  fear; 
and  having  commended  ourselves  and  the  people,  in  prayer, 
to  the  protection  of  Him  who  rules  over  all,  we  retired  to 
rest,  leaving  the  people  of  the  Station  to  watch,  tlie  marau- 
ders being  expected  toward  morning.     Alarms  of  this  kind 
are  very  frequent  here ;  and  if  the  marauders  found  the  cattle 
nnwatchcd,  there  is  reason  to  beUeve  they  would  take  them, 
'^Though   they    might  fear   to    make   an  attack,  yet  if  they 
^■eould  provoke  die  guards  to  violence^  they  would  consider 
^Bthis  a  nufficient  pretext  to  cany  off  what  they  could,  under 
^ptbe  plea  of  retaliation. 

8th*     The  night  possi  Vo  marauders  rir 

appearance,    Tt 
or  mmaudinr'  p 
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the  Chief,  and  that  on  hearing  of  it,  he  interfered  and  pre- 
vented it.  Many  of  the  people  were  going  to  and  fro,  this  morn- 
ing with  their  large,  oval  shields,  which  are  made  of  ox-hides, 
so  prepared  as  to  be  very  hard.— On  subsequently  mentioning 
these  circumstances  to  the  Missionary  of  this  Station,  whom 
we  met  in  GraJiams  Town,  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
alarms  of  this  kind  in  his  ears  about  every  tv^^o  months.  Surely 
men  who  sacrifice  tlie  comforts  of  civilized  society,  and 
thus  submit  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  alarms  of  war^  for 
the  sake  of  introducing  the  religion  of  the  Prince  of  peace, 
among  a  people  who  have  long  sat  in  darkness,  have  a  strong 
claim  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  Christian  Church  at  large. 

The  Fitcani  Chief,  N'capai,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
man  of  inquisitive  character,  but  very  barbarous,  Faku,  the 
Chief  of  the  Amaponda  Caffers,  whose  people  having  been 
associated  with  tliose  of  N^capai,  had  also  acquired  the  name 
of  Fitcani,  or  Ficani,  joined  N'capai  in  the  war  which  re* 
cently  desolated  this  country,  but  he  did  not  cross  the  Baahee 
River,  over  which  tlie  Tani bookies  fled  ;  N'capai  pursued 
further,  and  is  said  to  have  carried  otf  10,0O0  head  of  cattle. 

At  breakfast  we  were  introduced  to  an  old  Chief  named 
Depa,  descended  from  a  European,  probably  from  one  of  the 
persons  wlio  suffered  sliipwreck  on  this  coast,  in  the  Gros- 
venor,  many  ye^irs  ago.  When  the  Missionary  was  at  home, 
Depa  was  a  regular  pensioner  on  his  bounty  at  meal-times;  in 
the  absence  of  tlie  Missionary,  he  came  to  the  Catechist*«, 
generally  seating  himself  on  the  floor,  soon  after  entering. 
Depa  was  of  Ughter  complexion  than  most  Caffers,  and  his 
hair  was  less  woolly :  he  was  a  polite  beggar,  saying  in  CafTer, 
**  I  should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  thanking  you  to- 
day.*' His  children  retained  little  traces  of  their  European 
descent. 

Morley  is  a  flourishing  Station,  Its  population  was  at 
this  time  about  3()0,  but  on  First-days,  nearly  twice  the 
number  attended  the  chapel.  Nineteen  men  and  seventeen 
women  were  members  of  the  church.  The  pupils  in  the 
school  were  about  100.  Forty-five  were  in  attendance,  exclu* 
sive  of  little  children,  notwithstanding  many  were  occupied  in 
watching  the  gardens^    The  schoolmaster  was  a  native.    The 
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little  children  were  taiight  the  alphabet  in  a  Caffer  hut ;  the 
school  for  older  children  was  kept  in  the  chapel.     Several  of 

the  pupils  were  learning  to  write.  A  large  proportion  could 
read  Caifer  well,  and  bad  committed  three  books  of  the  New 
Testament  to  memory.  They  were  now  engaged  with  the  book 
of  Isaiah.  Some  of  those  occupied  in  watching  the  gardens, 
committed  from  twelve  to  seventy-five  verses  to  memorj^,  in 
the  course  of  the  week,  and  rehearsed  them  on  First  day, 
when  one  of  their  parents^  or  some  other  person  of  the  family, 
took  tlieir  place  for  a  few  hours  in  watching.  Considering 
the  general  want  of  application  to  labour  among  the  Caffers, 
the  perseverance  of  the  children  in  learning  to  read  is  re- 
markable* A  few  of  the  men  here  had  learned  to  fell  and 
saw  timber,  and  to  assist  in  building.  The  Mission-house 
was  a  neat,  brick  building ;  in  front  of  it  a  few  shrubs  were 
inclosed  within  a  fence.  A  brick  house  was  in  course  of  erec- 
tion for  the  Catechist.  The  chapel  was  likewise  a  brick 
building.  Two  cottages  of  wattle-and-dab  were  occupied  by 
the  Catechist  and  others  connected  with  the  mission.  The 
Interpreter  had  erected  for  himself  a  wattle-and-dab  cottage,  of 
two  rooms,  with  a  chimney  and  a  four-paned  window.  The 
window  was  given  to  him  as  an  encouragement  for  building  his 
house  with  a  chimney,  A  few  other  Caffers  were  building 
cottages.  The  CaflFer  huts  on  the  station  were  numerous ; 
they  were  of  larger  dimensions  than  tliose  in  many  other 
places.  Wood  and  grass  are  abundant  here,  rain  being  fre- 
quent. Food  is  also  more  plentiful  in  summer ;  but,  as  at 
all  the  other  stations,  it  is  scarce  in  winter.  Tlie  quantity 
of  milk  yielded  by  cows  in  Africa,  is  small  compared  with 
what  they  give  in  England. 

9tlu  We  travelled  forty  miles,  and  reached  Buntingville, 
bout  an  hour  after  sunset.  Phihp  Amm  and  three  Caffers 
from  Morley  accompanied  us  across  the  Umtata  River,  which 
runs  in  so  deep  a  ra\^ne,  that  it  took  us  about  two  hours, 
from  beginning  to  descend  on  one  side,  to  reaching  the  top 

»of  the  ascent  on  tlie  opposite  side.  In  some  parts  of  the 
steep  ascent,  the  winding  path  would  not  admit  two  horses. 
The  labour  of  this  journey  was  well  repaid  by  beautiful  views* 
Craggy    rocks,    picturesque    woods,    mountains    of   various 
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ouUijie,  and  the  sea,  distant  about  twenty  miles,  were  among 
the  striking  objects.  The  grass,  north  of  the  Umtata,  was, 
in  some  places,  so  high  as  to  render  it  needful  to  keep  near 
to  our  guide,  lest  we  sliould  lose  sight  of  him.  The  wife  of 
a  Missionary  informed  us,  that,  near  a  ford,  higher  up  the 
nver,  she  tied  the  grass  in  a  knot  over  the  top  of  the  tent  0^^ 
the  wagon.  The  whole  land  is  now  a  meadow  with  all  tlii^f 
verdure  of  spring,  but  the  country  without  inhabitants*  Alas^ 
for  the  desolations  of  war ! 

In  this  neighbourhood  a  large  Brunmffiay  bearing  an  unj-  g 
hel  of  numerous,  lily-like  flowers,  of  deep  pink,  cm  long  fo(l|^H 
stalks,  rose  above  the  shorter  grass.  Some  pretty  plants  0^^ 
the  Asphodel  tribe,  attracted  tmr  attention  as  we  rode  aUmg, 
as  did  also  a  Gladiolus  with  dense  spikes  of  flowers,  of  a 
dingy  hue,  covered  with  minute,  purple  spots,  and  some  other 
plants  of  tlie  Irw  tribe.  A  fine  red  and  yellow  DrUoma  wa« 
growing  by  the  side  of  a  brook  near  which  we  stopped.  We 
had  observed  a  rigid,  yellow  one,  on  the  hills,  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, A  remarkable  plant  of  the  Cucumber  tribe  was  cUmb- 
ing  among  tlie  bushes  l>y  the  margin  of  a  brook  where  we 
halted;  also  a  Doliehos)  with  clusters  of  large,  fragrant,  purp 
pea*like  flowers.  In  a  copse  at  this  spot  there  was  a  species 
Erythrina^  which  became  more  abundant  further  northwai 
it  formed  a  tow,  spreading  tree  with  very  large,  rounded 
foliate  leaves. — On  looking  into  a  pool  among  the  rocks 
the  intention  to  bathe,  I  was  deterred  by  seeing  a  green  snake 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water. — At  this  place  we  met  tliree 
Amaponda  Caffers,  and  one  from  the  Buntingville  station. 
At  first,  they  were  very  shy,  but  on  being  informed  who  we 
were,  they  came  to  our  fire,  where  we  were  roasting  Indian 
Com  and  meat,  with  which  our  kind  friends  PhiUp  and  Mary 
Amm  had  provided  us^  and  of  which  these  people  par- 
took. They  conversed  freely  with  a  man  named  David,  who 
had  come  with  us  as  an  extra  guide  from  Morley,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  refugees  from  that  section  of  the  Fitcani,  which  was 
attacked  and  routed  by  the  British  in  1828,  to  the  westward 
of  this  part  of  the  country.  They  were  on  their  way  lo 
Morley,  to  bring  back  tMO  cows,  which  had  been  lent  by  a 
brother  of  Faku,  to  a  poor  man,  to  enable  him  to  support 
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his  fomily.  The  man  had  ungratefully  taken  off  with  them 
to  the  missionaiy  station  at  Morley.  He  was  informed  that 
he  could  not  remain  there  unless  he  gave  them  up  ;  he  there- 
fore left  the  place.  Circumstances  of  this  kind  are  said  to 
be  far  from  uncommon^  but  they  are  generally  treated  by  the 
Chie£i  with  a  creditable  lenity. 

There  was  an  observable  difference  between  the  Amaponda 

Caffers  and  those  of  other  tribes  that  we  had  visited,  both  in 

manners  and  appearance.    They  did  not  beg-    Tlieir  hair  was 

BO  managed  as  to  form  an  oval  chaplet,  the  thickness  of  a 

finger,  and  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  into  which  was  stuck 

a  small,  ivory  snuff-spoon.     A  ring  of  flattened  copper,  half 

an  inch  wide,  encircled  one  %iTist.     Tliey  do  not  practice  the 

rite  of  circumcision :  some  of  their  ornaments  are  polished 

,  nuts,  or  small,  decorated  calabashes.    They  had  each  a  bundle 

I  of  two  or  three  assagais.     The  otlier  Caffers  generally  carry 

about  half  a  dozen.    Continuing  our  journey,  we  passed  Quba, 

or  Turveys  Bush,  near  sunset;  to  this  place  the  Buntingville 

station  was  about  to  be  removed,  on  account  of  the  want  of 

pasturage,  garden -ground,  and  wood,  and  of  a  liability  to  the 

I  failure  of  water,  at  the  present  site.  We  now  came  again  upon  a 

f  peopled  coxmtry,  and  passed  two  kraals.     Further  nortliward, 

massive  rings  are  worn  about  the  necks  of  people  of  raTik;  these 

are  said  to  become  so  much  heated  by  the  sun,  that  a  servant  is 

often  kept  in  attendance,  with  a  calabasli  of  wat^r  to  cool  tliemi 

The  descent  to  Buntin^lle  was  very  steep  and  intricate, 

■  but  xvith  a  little  help  from  a  man  from  one  of  the  kraalB,  wc 

I  were  favoured,  after  toiling  an  hour  in  the  dark,  to  reach  the 

Station  in  safety.    We  were  cheered  by  a  kind  reception  from 

Tliomas   and   Jemima  Wakeford,  the  former  nf  « Imm  filled 

the  office  of  Catechist. 

1 0th.  The  population  of  Buntingville  was  about  TifX);  the 
people  were  dwelling  in  beehive  huts,  except  the  families  of  the 
Missionary  and  Catechist, — Congregations  for  public  wornhip 
met  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  ;  in  both  of  tlicm  oppor- 
jtiinity  was  afforded  us  to  address  the  people,  who  amount- 
ed to  about  220.  About  one-third  of  them  were  dreatied 
wooUen  jackets  and  leatliern  troosem,  or  in  cotton  or  wool- 
en gowns;    the  women  had  abo  clean.  caWm  hundkcrchief?*. 
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Tjeatly  tied  round  their  beads.  Several  of  these  people  ap- 
peared to  be  genuine  converts  to  Christianity :  in  tbeir  rir- 
cuinsi>ect  conduct  they  vied  with  many  Christians  who  have 
had  more  advuntages.  This  may,  perhaps^  be  generally  said 
of  Cafier  converts,  notwithstanding  the  measure  of  gospel  li^t 
they  have  received,  may,  in  many  instances,  be  very  small, 
and  cases  of  halting  may  not  unfrequently  occur. — When 
compared  with  the  midnight  darkness  in  which  tJie  Caffer, 
in  his  native  state,  remote  from  missionary  institutions,  is 
involved,  the  light  in  which  those  who  have  become  Christiana 
arc  Tii^alking,  must  be  regarded  as  the  dawning  of  a  glorious 
day.  Many  who  have  been  stripped  of  their  cattle  and  tor* 
tared,  under  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  and  others  in  dtstresi^ 
have  fled  to  the  missionary  institutions,  and  have  thus  been 
brought  under  the  mfluence  of  religious  instruction,  that  has 
been  greatly  blessed  to  them.  The  national  customs  of  tlicse 
people  tend,  from  early  life,  to  quench  those  convictions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  are,  in  unconverted  persons,  as  a 
"light  shining  in  darkness;"  thus  they  appear  to  be  left  in 
gross  darkness,  generally,  till  their  attention  is  awakened  by 
hearing  of  the  deliverance  from  spiritual  death  and  darkiMas 
proposed  in  the  Gospel  by  Him  of  whom  it  was  WBiA,  ^  In 
him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men" 

II th.  We  inspected  the  School,  wluch  had  about  d|||ity 
pupils,  eighteen  of  whom  were  able  to  read  the  Scriplai«% 
in  their  own  tongue.  In  the  afternoon  we  walked  into  a 
wood,  in  which  a  Wnpsalis  was  growing  as  an  epiphyte  upon 
the  trees.  This  was  the  only  plant  of  tlie  Cucim  tribe  thai 
we  had  yet  seen  in  Africa.  This  Station  was  visited  by  Lo- 
custs a  few  months  ago,  and  their  young  were  now  eomiag 
out  of  the  ground,  to  make  a  second  desolation.  These  »• 
sects  are  a  great  scourge  in  Southern  Africa,  They  coiM  h 
Tast  swarms,  and  if  the  parts  they  visit,  be  "before  thflsm,  Wm 
the  Garden  of  Eden,''  they  leave  it,  as  ^ a  waste  hoirlii^ 
wilderness ;  **  and  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  ground^  tbrir 
destructive  progeny  make  their  appearance  after  nun,  asd 
continue  their  devastations  till  they  acquire  wings,  when  ibcy 
take  flight  to  devour  in  some  other  place. 

From  the  effect  of  these  insects  and  of  war,  many  penoaa* 
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within  the  last  year,  had  died  in  this  part  of  Caffraria,  from 
starvation,  nor  had  the  Missionaries  been  able  to  avert  this 
consequence,  in  all  the  instances  in  which  the  people  fled  to 
the  Stations  for  relief.  A  scanty  supply  of  food  at  length 
overcame  the  vital  powers,  in  several  instances,  and  brought 
many  to  a  premature  end  ;  many  are  still  suffering  from 
want,  hunger  having  occasioned  the  consumption  of  the  com 
that  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  seed.  So  great  was  the 
famine  from  these  causes,  that  it  was  generally  spoken  of  as^ 
The  Great  Hunger. — Marriages  are  encouraged  between  the 
young  people  of  this  place  and  those  of  Morley,  without  the 
vdie  being  purchased.  Women  when  bought,  are  generally 
regarded  much  in  the  light  of  slaves ;  here,  therefore,  the 

Kriissionaries  are  little  subjected  to  the  painful  sight  of  seeing 
oung  women  who  have  become  Christians,  sold  by  their 
arents  as  wives,  to  unconverted  men ;  and  the  Chief  has 
ordered  that  no  young  women  shall  be  taken  by  force  from 
within  sight  of  the  Missionary  stations,  to  the  place  of  his 
residence.  A  dreadful  practice  still  prevails  among  the  tribes 
inhabiting  this  part  of  the  country.  The  young  women  are 
driven  to  the  kraal  of  the  Chief,  and  after  remaining  some 
time  with  him  and  his  counsellors,  they  are  allowed  to  return 
home. 

Faku  and  N^capai  are  more  despotic  than  the  Chiefs  to 
the  southward ;  but  the  nearer  you  approach  their  country, 
tlie  more  you  hear  of  their  good  qualities,  and  of  their  rea- 
^vsons  for  those  acts,  which,  when  reported  at  a  distance,  fill 
^Ptbe  mind  with  unmitigated  horror.  Beyond  a  doubt,  a  large 
measure  of  human  depravity  is  to  be  traced  in  their  charac- 
ters ;  but  they  are  not  without  points  which  afford  consider- 
able hope,  that  the  further  introduction  of  the  Gospel  may, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  produce  a  beneficial  cliange  both  in 
them  and  among  their  people ;  they  had  at  this  time  expressed 
desires  to  have  Missionaries  at  the  places  of  their  residence; 
and  subsequently,  the  Wesleyans  complied  with  these  desires. 
Both  these  Chiefs  had  promised  to  keep  peace  until  it  was 
broken  against  them,  Faku  was  reported  to  have  said,  that 
he  must  now  mind  what  he  did,  having  the  English  before 
and  behind  him,  in  Albany  and  at  Port  N^i       wid  enemies 
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on  each  side.  They  are  each  said  to  have  about  ISflOd 
fighting  men  ;  and  the  population  of  each  tribe  migfat  be 
reckoned  at  50^000.  Probably  the  ground  of  the  denie 
of  these  two  Chiefs  for  Missionaries,  was  pohtical*  Ihtj 
saw  that  to  have  MLssionaries  gave  them  importance  with 
other  tribes  and  nations,  and  opened  cammunications,  by 
which  they  learned  what  ^*as  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the 
world;  and  with  them,  it  was  a  great  thing,  to  hear  the  news. 
But  He  who  rules  over  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men, 
was,  perhaps,  even  tlirough  tlie  medium  of  such  motires, 
opening  a  door  for  the  introduction  of  Cliristianity  among 
Iheir  people.^ — Among  the  people  of  Faku  and  N'cap^,  milk 
W1B8  regarded  as  the  food  for  children,  and  beer  made  of  Caf* 
fer-com  was  much  in  use ;  drunkenness  was,  consequently, 
reported  to  be  a  common  vice. 

Between  the  country  occupied  by  N*capai  and  Faku,  and 
Port  Natal,  there  was  an  extensive  tract  lying  waste,  having 
been  rendered  desolate  by  wars  among  the  native  tribes*  The 
country  bet\ieen  Port  Natal  and  the  Zoolu  country,  was  also  of 
this  character,  until  occupied  by  the  emigrant  boors,  except 
that  a  few  scattered  tribes  of  natives  resided  about  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  some  Zoolu  fugitives,  with  a  few  lawless 
Bnglish,  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  Port,  Many  siroi* 
larty  desolate  countries  exist  in  South  Africa,  where,  until 
Christianity  is  introduced,  the  native  Chiefs  are  continually 
maldng  cruel  and  desolating  wars  one  upon  another. 
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iotites  for  retummg  toward  tke  Cape  Colony.^Fall  of  the  Umgaiuik^ — Tre«i. 
— Chmieleon.-^Aiaaponda  Caffer« . — Snuff-boxe«.— Return  to  Morlcj.^ — Throw' 
ix^  mvnj  CMldren. — Burials, — ^Cnielties  of  War. — Corrupt  state  of  the  Ca£fej», 
— ^Eettitatioii.^ — Bttniizig  of  Villages* — Eating  Raw  Flcsh.^Preaching  of  a 
Caff(*r. — Caffer  Melon, — Fording  the  Ba«hee  River, — Return  to  Clarkbury.— 
Catfer'a  Remark  on  Worahip,— Depredations  of  Hjcnaa,— VtUtiirc*, — Prece- 
dence given  to  the  Bashmen. — Fingoci. — Costoms  and  Superstitions. — Reli-* 
glouB  Attainments.^—Betnm  to  Eutterworth.-^eeretaiy  Bird. — Law  respect- 
ing Stolen  Hortea, — Inhabited  Country.— Ox-riding, — "  Order  of  the  Garter," 
— Poiionou»  Plant. — Fort  Warden,— Traders*  Hut«.— Horse  Shoes. — ^Intcr^ 
iriew  with  Gacela, — Eating  Birds, — Fear  of  Poison. — ^Rain  Maker^s  Impositiona, 
— Antumnal  Spring. — ^Fruiu, 
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3rd  mo.  12th.     As  the  Wesleyan   Missionary   stationed  at 

Buntingville,  was  absent  at  the  District  Meetings  at  Grahams 

Town,  and  in  his  absence,  the  Catecbist  could  not  suitably 

leave  the  station,  we  did  not  think  it  best  to  attempt  visiting 

the  Fitcani  Chiefsj  Faku  and  N'capai,  as  we  should  have  been 

without  an  efficient  interpreter;    and  as  there  were  at  this 

period,  no  Missionary  Stations  further  northward,  we  felt 

most  comfortable  to  return  without  further  delay,  toward  the 

Cape  Colony ;  we  therefore  set  out  this  morning  for  Morley. 

1      About  two  miles  from  Bimtingville,  we  turned  aside  to  see 

^kthe  place  where  the  Umgaziana  falls  into  a  deep,  rocky  ravine, 

^^wof  grand  and  picturesque  features.     There  is  seldom  much 

^^■water    in    tliis  river,  except  in  pools ;    although  heavy  rain 

had  fallen  lately,  the  quantity  of  running  water  was  insigiur 

r         '        M    -       r  the  rocks,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 

"US,  small  trees  and  bushes.     Among 

Date  Pali]|»  Phcmix  reclinata^  which  h^ 

i>innate  leaves.     A  species  of 

iistantly  and  bluntly  toothed, 
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was  bearing  spherical  fruit  nn  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
but  it  was  rather  insipid.  We  stopped  likewise  a  short 
time  at  Turveys  Bush,  where  also  some  species  of  Fig  were 
growing.  Two  of  them  formed  lofty  trees.  One  of  these, 
which  had  pointed,  oval  foliage,  and  long  footstalks,  with 
small,  oval  fruit,  was  intergrown  with  a  strong  vine  and  ano- 
ther tree,  so  as  to  form  a  singular  arch,  about  forty  feet  high, 
the  columns  of  which  were  trunks  that  formed  a  sort  of  net- 
work. The  Fig-trees  had  the  appearance  of  having  origin- 
ally been  parasitical,  but  the  foster-trees  had  died  and  de- 
cayed  away  out  of  the  raidst  of  them.  Among  the  bushes  at 
this  place,  there  was  a  small  species  of  Chameleon.  Lizards 
of  this  tribe  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  form  of  their  feet, 
the  length  of  their  tongues,  the  change  of  their  colours,  and 
the  slowness  of  tlieir  motions.  Two  of  their  toes  are  placed 
backward,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  keep  firm  hold  of  the 
branches  among  which  they  climb.  The  length  of  their 
tongues,  which  are  slimy,  enables  them  to  capture  insects,  hy 
darting  them  upon  their  prey.  Tlie  change  of  their  colour 
may  effect  their  concealment,  or  produce  alarm  in  their  enc^ 
mies ;  it  varies  from  a  dull  brownish  hue,  to  a  lighter  shade^ 
and  is  principally  effected  by  the  inflation  of  the  animal* 

Near  Turveys  Bush,  wc  met  a  few  more  of  the  natives  of 
this  part  of  the  countr)%  One  of  them  was  pointed  out  to  us 
as  a  good  specimen  of  an  Amaponda  Caffer,  A  portion  of 
his  hair  was  sewed  round  a  rush,  so  as  to  form  an  oval  chap- 
let  ;  beneath  this,  it  was  thick,  and  so  cut  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  forage  cap.  Each  of  the  others  had  three 
smaller  series  of  ovals  forming  the  chaplet;  they  had  little 
other  hair  upon  their  heads.  All  the  Caller  tribes  arc  much 
infested  with  vermin,  on  account  of  which  they  occasionally 
shave  off  their  hair ;  this  practice  is  also  common  amonfl 
some  of  them,  as  a  token  of  mourning,  on  the  decease  of  i 
relative  or  of  a  chief, — The  people  with  a  triple  chaplet  be 
longed  to  a  small  tri!>e  named  Tziliangwe,  under  a  pctt 
Chief,  subject  to  Faku.  Last  year  they  made  iit^  nft  ,  i  ,.. 
the  cattle  of  the  Morley  station,  on  a  First-day, 
pression  that  "the  people  of  the  school  would  no 
cattle  upon  the  Sabbath.'^     The  Morley  people 
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with  them,  but  received  defiance  and  taunts  in  return, 
til  they  fired  upon  the  marauders^  and  killed  two  of  them ; 
ree  others  were  also  destroyed  by  their  assagais,  Tlie  as- 
ilants  then  fled.  Tliese  people  reside  near  the  Bunting- 
viUe  station^  and  say  they  belong  to  it ;  but  they  do  not 
attend  the  rehgious  instruction  tliere,  and  are  under  a  ban, 
because  of  this  outrage.  Like  other  Amapondas,  they  wear 
bands  of  platted  grass  about  their  loins,  wrists,  and  amis,  and 
take  snufi*,  but  do  not  smoke.  Some  of  them  have  also  cop- 
per rings  about  their  necks,  and  wear  numerous  strings  of 
small  beads,  of  British  manufacture.  They  make  their  snuiF 
of  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  mixed  T,^^th  the  ashes  of  a  species  of 
Aloe,  and  take  it  out  of  bone  spoons*  Some  of  their  snuff- 
boxes are  formed  of  the  sheU  of  a  nut,  an  inch  long,  and  are 
suspended  by  short  strings  of  beads,  from  the  neck;  the 
opening  into  them  is  at  the  lower  end,  and  is  secured  by  a 
plug.  Others  are  of  horn,  and  a  larger  kind  is  skilfully 
formed  into  an  ornamented,  globular  bottle,  from  a  portion  of 
the  intestines  of  a  cow.  A  sn\iff-box  formed  of  a  piece  of 
wood,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man^s  thumb, 
is  often  worn  in  die  cartilage  of  the  ear,  which  is  always  per- 
forated with  a  hole,  that  is  stretched  to  a  large  size  by  means 
of  a  plug  of  wood  or  bone. 

We  reached  the  Umtata  about  four  o^clock,  and  there  met 
our  kind  friend  Philip  Amm,  with  men  and  horses  from  Mor- 
ley,  to  assist  us  in  crossing  the  river,  and  conveying  us  to  the 
Station,  at  which  we  were  favoured  to  arrive  in  safety,  and 
with  out  little  fatigue,  before  sunset. — ^Here  oiir  sympathy 
was  afresh  excited,  by  seeing  two  young  chUdTen  suffering 
from  dysentery,  a  common  and  fatal  disease  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  They  were  orphans,  whose  parents  died  in  the 
famine  of  last  year,  in  which  several  of  tlie  people  ^'  threw 
away  their  children  ;^^  some  of  these  were  picked  up  by  the 
missionaries.  Tlie  throwing  away  of  children  in  times  of 
famine,  or  on  other  occasions  when  they  are  felt  to  be  a  bur- 
,den,  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Caffers,  who  are  also  very 
eghgent  of  their  sick,  and  who,  except  a  few  persons  that 
have  come  imder  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  will  not  touch  a 
dying  or  dead  person. 
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13th,  Our  horses  requiring  rest,  and  the  weather  being 
unfavourable,  we  remained  at  Morley.  The  little  boy  noticed 
ycsterdayj  as  suflering  from  dysentery,  died  in  the  night,  and 
was  buried  to-day,  in  a  coffin,  made  by  a  young  Hottentot, 
who  was  apprentice  to  Philip  iVmm,^ — ^Tlie  common  mode  of 
burial  adopted  here,  has  been  to  i*Tap  the  corpse  in  whatever 
karross,  or  other  garment,  the  party  happened  to  die  in,  and 
to  enclose  this  in  a  mat,  and  inter  it  in  a  grave.  But  it 
is  difficult  on  these  occasions  to  obtain  any  assistance  from 
the  Caffers,  on  account  of  their  superstitious  horrour  of  touch- 
ing the  dead. 

Tlie  Amaponda  Caffers  not  only  do  not  beg,  but  they  uxt 
remarkably  honest.  In  these  respects  tliey  greatly  excel  the 
Amakosa,  but  like  them,  they  are  given  to  predatory  war&nr. 
The  late  attack  of  N'capai  and  Faku  upon  the  Tambookiei, 
was  made  under  the  pretext  of  retaliation  for  a  former  incuiv 
sion  of  the  Tambookies.  When,  in  some  cases,  the  Fitkani 
barbarously  cut  off  the  hands  of  the  women,  to  enable  them 
the  more  readily  to  strip  the  brass  rings  off  tlieir  arms^  thcj 
told  the  Tambookies  to  remember,  that  it  was  they  who 
set  the  example  in  this  pnictice.  The  Caffer  Cliiefs  sel 
make  war  upon  one  another  without  some  pretext  of  affiroat; 
but  like  many  nations  more  civilized,  they  appear  I'ery  ready 
to  make  the  most  of  any  little  circumstance,  as  a  justification 
for  war.  Among  the  Caffers  this  is  especially  the  case  wlieit 
their  neighbours  are  rich  in  cattle.  Notwithstanding  the 
brutal  acts  that  arc  often  committed  by  the  Caffers,  under 
the  excitement  of  war,  and  their  many  barbarous  custom^ 
they  are  far  from  being  the  inhuman  savages  that  some  have 
represented  them  to  be.  Tiiey  are  exactly  what  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  unregenerate,  human  beings  to  be,  under 
their  circumstances.  The  same  corrupt  propensities  and  eril 
dispositions  which  they  exliibit,  are  to  be  traced  in  dvilized 
society,  but  producing  diversified  fruits  from  the  difference  of 
circumstances.  There  is  also  a  similar  diversitj'  of  talent  and 
disposition  among  the  Caffers,  to  that  which  is  to  be  found  m 
other  branches  of  the  human  family.  Divine  grace  alone  can 
subdue  the  evil,  and  rightly  direct  the  talents,  and  thus  bring 
about  a  state  of  good  morals,  peace^  and  usefuhiess ;  for  sound 
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Chriatian  principle,  which  is  the  work  of  Divine  grace,  and  is 
inseparably  united  to  true  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ,  is 
the  only  efficient  remedy  for  the  maladies  of  human  society. 

14th.  Rain  detained  xis  at  Morley.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  some  men  from  a  neighbouring  tribe,  came  to  complain, 
that  some  of  Faku's  people  had  made  an  incursion  upon  their 
cattle,  and  that  thus,  Faku  had  broken  the  peace,  which  he 
had  said  he  would  maintain  till  some  one  should  rise  up 
against  him.  Philip  Amm  told  these  men,  that  he  suspected 
Faku  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  that  the  people  w^ho 
had  done  this,  were  some  of  Faku^s  dogs, — a  term  used  for 
marauders,  &c,  for  whose  conduct  the  Chief  could  not  be 
considered  responsible  :  he  advised  them  to  trace  up  tlie 
spoor  or  foot-prints,  of  the  cattle,  to  tlie  kraal  of  the  marau- 
ders, and  then  to  take  the  case  to  the  Catechist,  at  Bunting- 
ville,  and  let  him  make  a  charge  against  them,  as  thieves,  before 
Faku,  who  would,  most  Ukely,  order  them  to  make  a  tenfold 
restitution,  according  to  common  practice  in  such  cases.  The 
people  went  away  satisfied  to  take  such  a  proceeding. — Tlie 
Pitcani  have  accustomed  themselves  to  eat  raw  flesh,  in  order 
that  they  may  advance  in  their  predatory  excursions,  without 
being  discovered  by  the  smoke  of  fires,  which,  if  they  cooked 
their  meat^  must  necessarily  be  kindled.  On  these  occaiiotis 
they  spread  themselves  among  the  villages  In  the  dead  of  the 
night,  and  set  them  simultaneously  on  fire,  and  toe  first  blaze 
serves  as  a  beacon  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  destrue- 
tdon.  As  from  the  lowness  of  the  doors,  the  inhabitants  rash 
out  of  their  burning  huts  in  a  stoopiiig  posture,  they  are  met 
in  this  helpless  situation  by  the  enemy,  and  stabbed,  and  thus 
whole  territories  are  depopulated.  The  people  about  Morley 
cook  their  meat,  except  some  portions  of  the  intestines  ol 
animals,  which  they  eat  raw^  The  practice  of  eating  flesh 
uncooked  is  not  however  confined  to  the  coloured  tribes  of 
Africa.  In  the  Cape  Colony,  the  fleshy  parts  of  btillocks  and 
antelopes  are  commonly  eaten  under  the  name  of  fieltong^ 
when  oidy  dried  in  the  sun ;  and  custom  soon  renders  animal 
food,  in  diis  state,  very  palatable. 

15th.     Hie  rain  ceased  this  morning,  and  we  took  leave  of 
the  ]^Iorley  station.  The  Missionaries  in  this  pajt  of  Caffiraria 
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mmlj  Me  Ckrbtiaii  rtaiio^  we  were  therefore  coiiBtantly 
pnm^  lo  mtkm  kngEr  Tnila.  PUli^  Amm,  and  a  few  atli 
perwHV  liefcn^{Mlg  I0  die  Statatm,  mompanied  us  some  mU< 
When  we  irsl  afftidledy  one  maacd  Jaoies,  an  inteqireter^ 
took  tiie  oppoitautj  of  ptndibig  Jean  Christ  to  a  strange 
GUfcry  wbo  cme  ud  wl  by  li»  oa  the  ground,  and  listened 
with  fixed  attentioii*  James  waa  a  sfimtaallir-miiided  man^ 
who  teemed  d«pif  to  feel  tiie  nine  of  the  Gospel  that 
kad  leceifed :  he  aeUon  let  an  opportmiitf  slip  of  spread: 
the  ^ad  tkSnp  of  sdiatioii  amoi^  his  benigfated  countrymen 
Wliai  we  fcaaaicd  oar  jonmcjr,  lliaoe  persons  who  bad 
eooi pained  aa  frem  M oriey  ictumtdy  exeepcmg  one  Riaiiy 
eonttnued  with  as  for  the  porpoae  of  helpiiig  us  through  the 
Biibee  UTer. — ^We  c&ied  near  some  dnerted  Caffer  huts, 
nfcaia  the  Blue  Water-Glj  was  growing  in  the  pools  of  a 
sttaaailiff.  We  oblsdned  a  CaflEaHDekm  bom  one  of  the 
aahnprdens;  when  roasted^  ii  was  Tery  palafeabk :  tbb 
mwmjmMLf  it  oones  earfy  to  mataiitj,  and  suppliea 
haftne  tbe  pompldns  or  com  are  readr. — Tbm  son  had  tet 
lianbaiDeewefeaGiied  the  Bai^ee^  wbidi  was  swollen  bf  the 
iMnains..  Ik  bed  of  Aia  liver  is  a  alopia|^  sBppery  rock 
Ikrgaide  was  aUttk  afraid  00  fini  attempting  the  Ibid  1  hot 
m  lengtb,  be  nude  bis  waf  waUtf  dnoagb :  I  fdapwec 
hut  badi  vf  homes  Ml  adewwi^  |et  so  aa  eefy  to  wet 
r^  and  tbef  lecoyered  widioat  aif 
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i  kids  were  hept^  the 
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missing  this  morning,  A  Hyena  was  taken  here  in  a  trap, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  which  had  in  its  stomachy  part  of  a  milk- 
sack  that  it  had  stolen  a  few  nights  before.  When  some  of 
the  Stations  in  this  part  of  Caffraria  were  first  settled,  many 
cases  occurred  of  Hyenas  entering  the  huts  of  the  natives, 
and  carrying  off  children  from  under  the  karrosses  of  their 
mothers  as  they  slept. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  with  J.  Warner  up  the  moun- 
>ui,  to  see  the  fine  country  beyond  it,  where  many  of  the 
people  had  made  gardens.  On  its  further  side  there  is  a 
ftier  range  of  mountains,  among  which  there  are  many 
e  valleys.  This  would,  probably,  have  been  the  lietter 
place  for  the  missionary  station,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently 
lown  tUl  after  the  other  was  formed.  In  conversation  with 
oseph  Warner  on  the  habits  of  the  Tambookies,  who  till 
lately  inhabited  this  part  of  Caffraria,  he  told  us,  that  certain 
chiefs  among  them  took  precedence  of  others  in  hunting ;  so 
that,  in  case  of  large  game  being  killed,  the  pre-eminent  chief 
would  take  the  parts  deemed  most  precious ;  but  should  a 
Bushman  be  in  the  company,  his  right  to  take  precedence  of 
all  the  chiefs  would  not  be  disputed.  In  this  way  the  Bush- 
men are  clearly  recognized  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  as  far  as  the  Umziravooboo,  beyond  Morley ;  there 
are  still  several  Bushman  famihes  within  about  thirty  miles 
of  Clarkbury,  but  they  keep  at  an  unapproachable  distance 
from  the  Missionaries.  The  Caffers  of  this  neighbourhood 
say  of  themselves,  that  they  came  from  the  northward. 
Probably  they  inhabited  the  country  now  vacant,  about  the 
second  po'mt  of  Natal,  and  the  Fingoes  that  nearer  to  Port 
Natal,  from  which  they  were  driven  by  the  Zoolus.  Being 
deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  Fingoes  took 
refuge  among  the  Caffers,  with  whom  they  remained  in  a 
of  vassalage,  till  the  late  war  between  the  Caffers  and 
English.  At  that  time  the  Fingoes  living  near  the 
'  f  *  '<,ed  the  English,  carrying  with  them  into  the 
Caffer  cattle,  in  addition  to  what  might  be 
In  the  Colony,  many  of  them  have 
by  their  cattle  djring. — Persons 
are  drowned  in  this  part  of  the 
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ootoitiy ;  they  are  thrown  into  the  wBter,  with  their  beads  and 
feel  tied  togvstlier.     Epileptics  are  cast  oTer  a  precipice^  or 
tied  to  m  tree  to  be  derocLred  by  hyenas,  unless  they  ca^^ 
escape  to  a  Missionary  Institution,  Dying  people  are  cania^| 
oat  to  psnshy  or  to  be  deToured  by   Hyenas ;  but  if  they 
happen  to  die  in  a  hut,  the  hut  is  burned.     Persons  of 
mtt  buried ;  all  their  clothes  are  buried  with  them,  or  oi 
wisa  destroyed.    Two  persons  laboaring  under  a  shami 
dinBBe»  ialiodiioed  into  some  parts  of  Caffiraria  by  British 
soldiers,  onoe  came  to  Clarkbttry ;  but  the  people  have  sudi 
«  dread  of  oontagioiiy  that  no  one  would  come  near  themi 
epen  to  wpeak  to  tfaeos,  till  satisfied  that  they  were 
lo  sound  health. 

In  a  momii^  walk,  on  the  aide  of  a  hill,  rising  initnei 
bdund  the  mission  premises,  I  noticed  some  White  Vuli 
and  some  ^lute  Necked  Crows  picking  up  any  pieces  of 
ofid  they  could  find.    The  White  Vulture,  Neophrtm  iqngp- 
liagai,  oaUed  by  the  Cape  Ookmiats,  Tflite  Kraai^  is  a  sacred 
bird  of  the  Eigy|itians.     It  is  rery  common  in  South  Africa  sa 
wdl  as  in  S^^    ^  South  Abim,  three  other  Vultures  ais 
also  SMt  witii,  FmUmr/Umm^  V.  Mrieaisrif,  and  V,  occipii^^ 
tbey  are  termed  Aas  Yogds,  Fle$k  or  Carrjaa  Btrd^^  and 
aoaHtiBMS  seen  soarixig  in  the  air,  in  great  numbers,  or 
laelad  npon  dead  aninuls.     Probably  due  word  Eagles  migjbt 
properly  haTe  been  rendered  Vultures  in  the  passage  of  Scrip- 
taw^^'Wherewcfq  the  oarauie  i%  there  will  the  £a^ 
gKfcared  ti^igUns ," — Hie  people  here,  as  wdl  as  in  othisr 
of  Cafiaiia,  still  shew  a  dispositian  to  trust  in  charms, 
liia  am  of  diiftaissy  and  the  prerentioo  of  erils. 
wum.  dwna  wiih  ihaai  ia,  to  out  off  tlie  first  joint  of 


Iflk.    Hie  seaaonw  of  pahbe 

ivsa,  and  wanad  Ae  oppoetmulj^  m  dieas  ef 
tof  oarmiflsdsoci  behalf  of  the  people. 
odaarrioea  iew^^aHi  Caffm, 
to  dmr  tka  ^ 
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of  the  number  who  make  much  advance  in  a  religious  life. 
There  are  at  Clarkbur)-  two  Native  Exhorters,  and  two  otlier 
natives  who  occasionally  labour  in  the  Gospel ;  there  is  Uke- 
wise  a  native  woman^  a  Class-leader,  who  is  remarkable  for 
deep  piety,  and  experience  in  spiritual  things.  But,  notwith- 
standing that  tlie  number  who  are  awakened,  and  attain  to 
state  of  peace  in  believing,  is  considerable,  comparatively 
few  attain  to  much  growth  in  grace. 

18th,  We  rode  to  Butterworth,  where  we  again  received 
kind  welcome.  In  the  course  of  our  joumevi  we  saw  a  few 
Cafiers  looking  for  corn  among  the  deserted  gardens;  we 
noticed  some  wild-fowl,  including  two  Secretary-birds,  a  flock 
of  Wild-turkeys,  and  some  Quails :  the  last  are  very  abun- 
dant. The  Secretary  Bird,  Gypogeranus  serpeniariu^y  is  3  feet 
in  length  ;  it  is  allied  both  to  the  Eagle  and  the  Vulture,  but 
strikingly  different  from  both,  in  many  respects,  especially 
tn  having  very  long  legs.  Its  general  colour  is  bluish  grey, 
with  a  shade  of  reddish  brown  on  the  wings ;  the  throat  and 
breast  are  nearly  white,  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  a  mix- 
ture of  black,  red  and  white ;  the  legs  bright  black.  It  has 
a  crest  on  the  back  of  the  head,  some  of  the  feathers  of  which 
have  been  thought  to  resemble  pens  stuck  behind  the  ear ; 
hence  its  name  of  Secretary.  These  birds  are  seen  singly  or 
in  pairs,  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  searching  for  snakes 
or  other  reptiles,  which  constitute  their  favourite  food ;  they 
idso  eat  the  flesh  of  small  animals  and  carrion.  The  Wild 
Turkey  of  South  Africa  is  said  to  be  a  species  of  lins.  The 
Quails  are  of  various  species  of  Hemipodiui, 

19th,    This  day  was  spent  at  Butterworth,  as  it  was  ne- 

to  give  our  horses  the  day  to  rest  and  feed.    The  late 

1  the  Caffer-corn  which  was  almost  destroyed 

sas  of  a  deep  brown  colour  when  we  wer€ 

it  wn^  bright  green,  and  was  shooting  into 

times  brought  from  the  Colony 

il  were  lately  given  up  to  the 

11,  to  be  returned.    In   case  a 

returned,   on  account  of  a 

^cath  of  the  horse,  the  Gaffer 

et  should  be  produced  by  the 
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party  in  whose  possession  it  died,  as  an  evidence  of  the  fact 
The  pleadings  in  their  courts  of  law  are  conducted  by  their 
counsellors,  who  are  not  at  all  behind  those  of  other  coun- 
tries in  making  the  best  of  their  cause* 

20th.  We  left  Butterworth,  and  after  riding  fifteen  miles, 
came  again  into  an  inhabited  country.  Low  as  the  Caffers 
are  in  morals,  and  much  as  they  are  involved  in  darkness,  it 
was  cheering  again  to  see  their  tillages  and  their  herds,  among 
the  grassy  hills.  At  the  first  large  kraal  we  passed,  there 
was  a  dance^  at  which  many  persons  were  assembled,  among 
whom  we  coidd  discern  two  boys  painted  white.  Many  peo- 
ple were  on  their  way  thither :  some  of  them  were  riding  on 
oxen,  which  they  use  in  place  of  saddle-horses,  guiding  them 
with  a  bridle,  fastened  to  a  stick,  passed  through  the  cartilage 
of  the  nose-  In  each  group,  which  was  mostly  of  three,  one 
young  man  had  a  garter  of  small,  red  beads  below  one  knee 
What  this  fancy  was  for,  I  did  not  ascertain  ;  but,  perhaps 
there  might  be  as  much  sense  in  it  as  there  is  in  the  badge 
of  ancient  barbarism,  kept  up  in  our  own  country,  in  **  The 
Order  of  the  Garter." — ^The  wagon-ford  over  the  Great  Kci 
proved  much  better  than  the  one  we  took  on  the  2nd  inst 
The  river  was  easily  crossed ;  though  the  descent  to  it,  and 
the  ascent  from  it,  were  tedious,  they  were  not  rocky-  Among 
the  grass,  on  the  south  side,  there  was  abundance  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Morma^  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Tulip 
or  Tulpe,  which  is  very  destructive  to  cattle,  especially  if 
they  be  turned  in  a  hungry  state  to  browse,  on  places  where 
it  abounds.  The  Kei  nms  in  a  deep  mountain-ravine,  the 
sides  of  which  are  bushy,  in  many  places.  Near  the  rircf, 
and  in  various  little  copses,  Tecoffm  capensis  was  clothed  with 
a  profusion  of  brilliant,  red  blossoms.  Many  other  shrubs 
had  become  gay  with  flowers  since  the  rain.  We  halted  for 
the  night  at  Fort  Warden,  an  old  military  post ;  within  its 
ruined,  sod  battlements,  two  traders  were  stationed  by  a 
merchant  in  Grahams  Town,  both  of  whom 
hospitality.  We  slept  on  the  floor  of  one  of 
and  our  two  attendants  on  that  of  the  other, 
were  rude,  bam-Eke  buildings,  each  having  in 
of  its  single  room,  a  place  Uke  a  tan-pit,  in 
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purchased  from  the  Caffera^  were  kept  in  pickle.  Heaps  of 
horns  and  of  gum  occupied  most  of  the  remainder  of  the 
room.  These  articles,  and  Caffer  and  Indian  Com,  are  pur- 
chased with  beads,  buttons,  tobacco,  a  kind  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth  used  for  karrosses,  red  clay,  and  a  few  other  articles. 
The  Gaffers,  like  many  other  people  low  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
sation, are  improvident*  Tbey  sell  the  Indian  and  Caffer 
Com  at  this  season,  which  they  will  need  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  They  will  then  have 
to  purchase  it  back  with  cattle,  at  a  much  higher  rate,  as 
the  gum-season  will  be  over.  According  to  usual  custom,  we 
committed  our  horses  to  tlie  charge  of  the  head-man  of  the 
adjacent  kraal,  who  expressed  much  gratification  on  being 
presented  with  an  old  shoe  from  the  foot  of  one  of  my  horses. 
When  about  to  enter  upon  our  Cafferland  journey  we  had 
our  horses  shod,  fearing  they  might  otherwise  become  lame 
from  the  wearing  away  of  their  hoofs ;  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  state  of  the  roads,  which  were  mere 
tracks,  the  precaution  was  unnecessary ;  we  were  glad  when 
the  shoes  were  worn  out ;  except  on  hard  or  sharp  road, 
the  horses  went  much  better,  and  more  safely,  without  these 
fetters  to  their  feet. 

21st.  Last  evening  was  extremely  cold,  and  to-day  the 
thermometer  was  only  44°*  A  few  days  ago  it  was  92^.  We 
set  out  early,  and  dined  on  the  bank  of  the  Kabousi,  near  the 
ruins  of  Fort  W^elMngton,  and  called  at  Gacela^s  Kraal,  on 
the  way  to  Bethel.  Gacela  and  about  twenty  of  his  people 
were  seated  under  tlie  shelter  of  the  cattle-kraal,  around  a 
fire,  on  which  there  was  a  small  iron  pot,  with  meat  cooking 
in  it,  Tliey  were  employed  in  eating  Sweet-reed,  which  they 
peeled  with  their  teeth,  and  chewed  to  extract  the  saccharine 

[  juice,  A  Blue  Crane,  with  its  wings  tied,  was  lying  near 
Gacela  and  his  people  \  probably  it  might  be  intended  for 
food  for  the  boys  ;  for  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Caffers, 

I  a  circumcised  man  eats  no  birds ;  they  do  not,  however,  now 
adhere  rigidly  to  this  custom  wlien  partaking  with  Europeans. 
Tlie  Caffers,  especially  the  Chiefs,  have  a  great  fear  of  being 
poisoned ;  the  Chiefs  mil  therefore  only  eat  and  drink  of 
such  things  as  they  see  other  people  partake  oL     Some  of 
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the  Missionaries  have  detected  the  presence  of  poiaonoui 
plants  in  mdk  wliich  they  had  purchased. 

We  invited  Gacela  to  join  us  at  Bethel,  whither  he  followed 
us  in  the  evening,  attended  by  one  of  his  sons.  Through  the 
medium  of  J.  L.  Doehne,  we  had  some  interesting  converwr 
tion  with  him.  Gacela  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  much  dis- 
posed to  promote  the  improvement  of  his  people.  He  alluded 
to  the  present  of  agricultural  implements,  sent  by  Friends  of 
Birmingham  to  Mocomo,  and  gave  us  a  broad  hint,  that  such 
a  present  would  be  very  acceptable  to  liimself. — Before  the 
late  rain,  Katzee,  Tyalie*s  Rainmaker,  mentioned  on  tlie  10th 
ult.  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  meeting  between  Tyalie  and 
Sutu,  to  deliberate  upon  sending  the  Scotch  Missionaries  out 
of  the  country,  because  he  swd  they  prevented  the  rain,  by 
making  a  wind  that  blew  away  the  clouds !  They  agreed  to 
consult  Mocomo  before  determining  on  ti^e  measure.  Bat 
before  Mocomo^s  answer  could  be  received,  they  were  deluged 
with  rain ;  and  consequently,  the  evil  intentions  of  this  de- 
ceiver were  frustrated.  He  had  the  audacity  then  to  go  to 
the  people  on  the  Kei,  and  to  tell  them,  that  they  must  pay 
him  for  the  rain  that  had  fallen,  for  it  was  his !  and  he  re- 
ceived from  them  about  tvrenty  head  of  cattle  ! 

22nd.  We  returned  to  King  'R^illiams  Town,  where  we 
were  again  kindly  welcomed.  The  late  rains  had  produced 
an  autumnal  spring.  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum-trees  were  a 
second  time  in  blossom,  and  the  grass  was  springing  in  all 
quarters.  Much  loss  was  sustained  by  cattle  over-eating 
themselves,  or  eating  young,  poisonous  plants.  Among  the 
flhrubs  now  in  blossom  was  one  with  flow  ers  like  those  of  the 
Snowdrop-tree,  Hailesia  teiraptera,  but  allied  to  Gardinea^ 
Some  species  of  Gardinea  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  have 
large  fruit,  which  is  pleasant,  when  decayed  like  the  Medlar, 
The  fruit  of  a  small,  fragrant  Ltjdum^  which  forms  a  low, 
thick  bush,  and  has  small,  red  berries,  is  also  said  to  be  eat- 
able and  agreeably  acid» 
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Mount  Cok€, — School. — ^Preserrftiioii  of  Clorkbury  «nd  BantiDgyille, — Horrible 
Cufltom. — ^Bvik  restdting  from  the  lemoTal  of  Mtsffionarie«.— Biacredit  and 
Exposure  of  Impostures.— Eewards, — Weill eyrille.— Whitewashed  Coffers* — 
^  GoaoqtiAbi.  —  Cepltelandra.  —  Plumbago  capenaia.  —  Beeka. — D^Urban. — 
Fort  Peddie. — Fmgoca* — Ox-racing.— Intemperance. — Murder  by  CoJfert. — 
Nffwton  Dale. — C«Ser  Luignage. — Ciinom  aqnAtienm — Fish  Eiver  BuaIl*^ 
Wild  Beasta.^-Hippopotazaufl* 

3rd  mo.  23rd.  After  obtaining  information  on  the  state  of 
the  rivers,  between  us  and  the  Colony,  which  had  often,  of 
late,  been  impassable  for  several  days  together,  we  set  out  for 
the  Wesleyan  station  of  Mount  Coke,  distant  about  ten  miles, 
leaving  Kabul  Matross,  to  proceed  to  the  Kat  River,  with 
two  of  our  horses  and  some  luggage,. — Mount  Coke  is  on 
elevated  ground,  and  is  visible  from  King  Wilhams  Town :  it 
is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Buffalo  River.  The  road  to  it 
lies  over  hilly,  grassy,  country,  thickly  inhabited,  especially 
in  the  valleys,  in  which  the  Caffers  were  now  harvesting  their 
com.  The  grass  was  beautifully  enamelled  witli  flowers; 
among  them  were  white,  lilac,  and  crimson  species  of  OxatU^ 
and  a  yellow  Mesefttbryanihemuin.  One  of  our  horses  became 
\nolently  ill  from  eating  young  grass ;  he  laid  down  several 
times  and  rolled  through  severity  of  piun.  By  keeping  him 
at  a  brisk  pace  when  upon  his  feet,  he  recovered*  On  arriv- 
ing at  Mount  Coke,  we  were  kintfly  welcomed  by  Richard 
and  Ann  Tainton,  the  former  of  whom  was  an  Artisan-cate- 
chiat.  Moimt  Coke,  like  most  other  places  in  tliis  country, 
bore  marks  of  the  devastations  of  wan  The  old  mission- 
house^  which  was  of  stone,  was  in  ruins,  and  there  were  but 
few  inhabitants  left  upon  the  place.  Some  of  these  were 
^ving  in  huts  of   wattle-and-dab,    of   which  material  the 
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unfinished  houses  of  the  Missionary  and  Catecbist,  and  a  rude 
building,  without  doors  or  windows,  used  as  a  chapel ^  were 
also  constructed, — Thirteen  young  boys,  the  sons  of  Chiefs, 
were  placed  here,  to  be  educated ;  it  was  intended  also  to 
receive  the  sons  of  Counsellors,  in  the  hope  of  inculcating 
Christian  principles,  and  destroying  the  national  superstitions 
and  immoralities  among  the  most  influential  portion  of  the 
community, 

24th.  The  public  congregations  were  unusually  small. 
The  absence  of  many  of  the  people  was  supposed  to  be 
in  consequence  of  a  dance,  in  the  vicinity;  few  of  them 
had  come  decidedly  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel 
At  this  station,  there  were  only  one  man  and  eight  women 
members  of  the  Wesleyan  church*  The  whole  of  the  com- 
pany that  assembled  to-day  might  amount  to  fifty.  The 
meetings  were  left  to  us,  to  be  held  according  to  the  manner 
of  Friends.  Richard  Tainton  interpreted  into  such  Caffer  as 
the  people  on  the  station  could  understand,  and  a  CaflFcr 
rehearsed  in  such  as  would  be  intelligible  to  strangers. — The 
only  Stations  belonging  to  the  Wesleyans  that  were  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  Caffers  in  tlie  late  war,  were  Clarkburj'  and 
Buntingville.  The  former  was  preserved  by  a  Chief,  who  put 
some  persons  into  the  houses  to  take  care  of  them;  and 
Richard  and  Ann  Tainton  remained  at  the  latter,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  their  friends.  Faku,  the  Ama- 
ponda  Chief,  who  was  considered  an  ally  of  the  English^  was 
much  disturbed  when  their  removal  was  talked  of ;  and  they, 
not  feeling  that  they  could  leave  with  peace  to  their  own 
minds,  expressed  a  willingness  to  stay,  on  which  he  forbad 
their  going.  The  communication  with  the  Colony  was  cut 
off  for  eighteen  months,  but  they  felt  well  satisfied  in  having 
acted  on  tlieir  own  impressions  of  duty,  in  having  trusted  in 
Ood  for  protection,  and  in  thus  remaining  at  Buntingville, 
instead  of  fleeing  towards  the  Colony  for  the  help  of  man. 
Several  of  the  natives  who  had  come  under  some  measure  of 
religious  impression,  left  the  place  with  the  Missionary,  and 
afterwards  felt  into  the  temptation,  of  going  out  in  skirmish- 
ing parties  against  the  hostile  Caffers,  in  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing reprisals  of  cattle  ;  many  of  these  lost  their  lives  in  these 
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nffirap*  Had  the  views  of  Missionaries,  generaOy,  been  clear, 
.on  the  anti-christianity  of  war^  probably  many  of  them  might 
have  acted  differently  from  what  they  did ;  with  but  few  ex* 
ceptions,  they  are  yet  much  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  this 
important  branch  of  Christian  doctrine* 

While  resident  at  BuntingviUcj  Richard  and  Ann  Tainton 
witnessed  many  remarkable  interpositions  of  the  Most  High, 
for  the  honour  of  his  own  great  name>  in  confounding  the 
rainmakers,  and  in  giving  rain  when  the  people  joined  the 
Missionaries  in  praying  for  it,  as  well  as  in  breaking  the 
power  of  those  Chiefs  who  set  themselves  against  Mission- 
ary instruction.  Richard  Tainton  gained  great  place  with 
Faku,  and  prevailed  with  him  to  spare  the  women  and  chil- 
dren  in  his  wars.  In  some  instances  he  also  succeeded  in 
preventing  wars,  and  in  reconciling  matters,  when  the  Chief 
was  offended  by  the  hastj'  and  imprudent  acts  of  other  persons. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  when  Faku  designed  to  comply  with 
the  diabolical  custom  of  kiUing  a  near  relative,  in  order  to 
wash  himself  with  a  decoction  of  the  viscera,  out  of  the  skull 
of  the  victim,  with  a  view  of  rendering  himself  invulnerable, 
Richard  Tainton  inquired  of  the  Chief,  how  his  father,  his 
grandfather,  and  his  great-grandfather  died,  and  he  was  suc- 
cessively informed,  that  they  were  killed ;  hence,  he  argued 
on  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  such  washings  rendered 
men  invulnerable,  since  all  these  were  so  washed,  and  yet 
perished  from  wounds.  He  then  declared  the  practice  to  be 
abominable  in  the  sight  of  God,  who,  he  suggested,  might 
possibly  spare  Faku  to  die  a  natural  death,  if  he  abstained 
from  this  great  sin ;  the  Chief,  consequently,  relinquished  his 
design* 

R,  and  A.  Tainton  took  great  pains,  in  endeavouring  to 
furnish  employment  to  the  Caffers  at  Buntingville,  of  such  a 
nature  as  should  bring  them  a  profitable  return ;  and  they 
succeeded  in  some  measure,  by  getting  them  to  grow  Cayenne- 
pepper,  and  to  prepare  a  sort  of  paste  from  it,  that  is  used 
as  a  condiment  at  sea  and  in  India.  But  at  length,  R.  and 
A.  Tainton  were  removed  to  another  Station,  and  this  em- 
ployment of  the  Caffers  was  given  up.  When  we  were  at 
Buntingville,  we  observed  some  of  the  ishes,  and 
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were  inforuicd^  tJiat  some  persons  who  had  been  there  for- 
merly^ had  attempted  tlie  growth  of  the  article^  but  little 
seemed  then  to  be  known  on  the  subject.  From  the  appear* 
mice  of  things  upon  the  spot,  I  think  there  is  ground  to  con- 
clude, that  the  mission  there  received  a  blow  by  the  removal 
of  this  couple  from  it,  from  which  it  had  never  recovered. 
The  evils  attendant  on  the  frequent  removals  among  the 
Wesleyans  in  this  country  are  great,  and  they  are  not  the  only 
community  in  South  Africa  whose  work  has  been  impeded  by 
injudicious  removals.  When  Missionaries  and  other  officers 
have  just  begun  to  be  familiar  with  the  language  of  an  uncivil- 
ized peoplcj  and  have  gained  a  little  of  their  confidence, 
when  a  door  of  usefulness  has  been  opened  before  them,  and 
plans  of  improvement  have  been  projected,  and  entered  upon, 
they  have  been  removed  to  another  field  ;  the  benefit  that  had 
accrued  has  thus  been  crushed,  and  the  energies  which 
were  expanding  with  the  opening  prospect  of  success,  have 
been  damped.  The  same  spirit  of  removal  has  also  some- 
times taken  persons  of  little  judgment,  from  places  when 
comparatively  little  was  required,  and  where  their  other  td- 
ents  rendered  tliem  useful,  and  has  carried  them  to  situadons 
where  the  greatest  discretion  was  requisite,  and  where  the 
success  of  the  whole  attempt,  was  in  danger  of  being  ove^ 
thrown  by  their  want  of  discretion.  This  and  many  other 
evils  arise  from  man  undertaking,  according  to  his  nAtuial 
understanding,  to  direct  in  those  things  which  ought  to  he 
raanagedj  and  which  can  only  be  rightly  managed,  in  the 
counsel  of  God;  and  this  counsel  must  be  waited  for,  ia 
order  that  the  understanding  may  be  enlightened  thereby. 

The  credit  of  the  Smelling-doctors  and  others  of  a  cbts 
who  pretend  to  detect  witchcraft,  or  to  avert  it,  by  practisii^ 
impositions  upon  the  people,  is  now  beginning  to  givr 
These  impositions  have  led  to  the  grcato^*  i'rnr*ltip«,  unci  ;, 
held  Caffiraria  in  bondage,  during  that  i 
ness  which  has  long  rested  upon  it,  but 
mercy,  is  now  passing  away,  under  t\ 
the  Gospel 

A   short  time  ago,  on  a  person  beinj 
kraals,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
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SmeUing  Doctors  was  sent  for,  to  detect  the  witchcraft,  sup- 
posed to  occasion  the  sickness.  On  arriving  at  the  kraal, 
the  doctor  delayed  proving  who  was  the  evil-doer  till  morn- 
ing, and  a  hut  was  meanwhile  appointed  for  his  accommo- 
dation. A  young  man  who  had  heard  the  Missionaries  de- 
nounce the  Witch-doctors  as  impostors,  determined  to  watch 
the  movements  of  this  man.  On  the  morrow,  the  doctor 
laid  the  crime  to  the  charge  of  an  individual,  who  denied 
having  be\intched  the  sick  party.  The  doctor  said,  it  was  in 
vain  for  him  to  deny  his  guilt,  for  he  would  smell  out  the 
BtuflF  by  which  he  had  bewitched  his  victim ;  he  therefore  went 
to  the  man^s  calf-kraal,  and  searched  with  due  form  for  the 
mysterious  article.  At  length  he  scratched  up  the  ground  in 
a  certain  place,  and  disinterred  a  small  piece  of  skin  con- 
taining a  few  hairs«  This  he  declared  to  be  the  bewitching 
material,  and  it  was  considered  incontrovertible  evidence  by 
the  Caffers,  who  were  about  to  proceed  at  once  to  put  the 
man  charged  vnth  the  crime,  to  torture,  and  to  seize  his  cat- 
tle, in  which  the  Smelling  Doctor  would  have  claimed  a  large 
share.  At  this  juncture,  the  young  man  before  alluded  to, 
stood  forth,  and  desired  to  be  heard.  His  request  was  granted, 
and  he  stated  the  manner  in  which  his  suspicions  had  been 
awakened,  in  regard  to  the  practices  of  the  SmeUing-Doctors; 
he  said  also,  that  in  consequence,  he  had  ^^tched  from  within 
the  door  of  his  hut ;  that  in  the  stillness  of  night,  he  had 
seen  the  Smelling-Doctor  go  to  the  calf-kraal,  and  had  heard 
some  disturbance  among  the  calves.  He  therefore  suggested 
the  possibility  of  the  doctor  having  himself  hid  the  materials 


he  had  foi 
should  be  * 
such  a  tuft 
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»9ed,  that  the  tails  of  the  calves 

if  one  could  not  be  found,  wanting 

ntained  in  the  piece  of  skin 

1 ;  and  that  search  should  be 

« occupied,  for  a  skin  wanting 

re  wrapped  in,  as  it  bore 

me  larger  piece.    To  these 

consented.     A  calf  was 

i  mtly  been  robbed  of  the 

f .  from  which  the  iden- 

tim   of  the    Smelling 
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Doctor  was  immediately  declared  innocent,  and  set  free ;  and 
the  doctor  being  denounced  as  an  impostor,  was  glad  to  escape 
with  his  life  from  the  vengeance  of  the  people- 
On  another  occasion,  a  man  was  taken  ill  with  a  violent 
pain  in  his  side,  and  a  Fingo  doctress  was  sent  for,  to  charm 
him*  As  this  woman  was  quite  naked,  except  having  a  rope 
around  her  waist,  Richard  Tainton  declined  going  into  the 
hut  where  she  was,  but  requested  his  wife  to  go*  The  doc- 
tress applied  her  mouth  to  the  young  man's  side,  and  sucked, 
and  then  spit  out  a  few  grains  of  Indian-corn ;  these,  she 
said,  she  had  sucked  out,  and  that  they  were  what  occasioned 
the  sickness.  Ann  Tainton  denied  that  they  could  have  been 
sucked  out,  and  said  the  woman  must  previously  have  had 
them  in  her  mouth.  This  the  doctress  denied,  and  desired 
that  her  month  might  be  examined.  Ann  Tainton  examined 
her  mouthj  and  satisfied  herself  that  no  Indian-com  was  con- 
cealed in  it<  The  doctress  again  sucked  the  man's  side,  and 
again  spit  out  some  Indian-corn.  The  people  looked  at  Aim 
Tainton  w^ith  triumph  ;  but  though  she  had  not  yet  discovered 
how  the  imposition  was  practised,  she  had  no  doubt  but  it 
was  an  imposition,  and  tlierefore  she  maintained  that  it  was 
nothing  else.  She  appealed  to  the  young  man  to  know  if 
he  was  relieved  from  the  pain,  and  he  declared  that  he  wis 
not.  She  therefore  still  denounced  the  impostor,  but  not 
without  some  uneasiness,  lest  her  wickedness  should  not  be 
made  to  appear.  The  doctress  again  applied  her  mouth  to 
the  man's  aide,  and  again  spit  out  Indian-corn*  Again  Ana 
Tmnton  declared  her  conviction  that  it  was  imposture,  and 
the  young  man  declared  he  was  no  better.  The  doctress  now 
grew  angry,  and  as  each  successive  time  this  round  of  cii^ 
cumstances  occurred,  her  wrath  increased,  Ann  Tainton  begm 
to  hope  that  the  mystery  was  advancing  toward  a  disclosure, 
though  she  knew  not  in  what  shape  to  expect  it*  In 
end,  the  doctress  spit  out  a  piece  of  a  tobacco-leaf,  rolk 
which  explained  the  whole  matter.  She  had  swallof 
tobacco-leaf  to  produce  nausea,  and  had  afterwards 
the  Indian-corn ;  by  the  help  of  the  rope  round  bi 
she  had  been  able  to  keep  such  a  command  over  her 
as  only  to  bring  up  a  few  grains  of  the  In 
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running  in  a  deep  ravine, — We  passed  a  considerable  number  of 
Caffer  kraals.  At  one  of  these,  in  a  hut,  at  a  distance  from 
the  rest,  there  were  about  a  dozen  young  men  who  had  lately 
been  circumcised^  and  who  were  whitewashed,  according  to 
their  custom  j  they  continue  in  this  state  during  the  period 
of  consequent  separation^  which  lasts  till  the  com  is  harvested. 
Some  of  them  were  dressed  in  kilts  and  caps,  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Little  Date  Palm,  and  were  dancing  with  indecent 
gesticulations;  others  were  naked*  Our  horses  were  much  af- 
frighted at  their  strange  appearance. — ^We  were  kindly  reoeived 
at  Weslep^lle  by  Charles  and  Elizabeth  Grubb,  the  artisan 
and  his  wife,  and  by  Richard  Hully,  the  catechist,  all  of  whom 
had  lately  come  to  the  Station.  Richard  Hully  and  Charles 
Grubb  had  spent  many  years  in  Caffraria^  The  former  was 
once  engaged  in  trading,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Bashe% 
where  the  Caffers  were  very  numerous.  Some  land  was  urn 
the  plough  at  this  Station,  at  which  our  horses  received 
treat  of  a  feed  of  oats  in  the  sheaf. — In  a  copse  by  the  side 
of  a  brook  the  beautiful  climber,  Cephelandra  qumgudoba 
allied  to  the  Brj^ony  displayed  its  elegant  fruit  j  this  is  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  is  delicately  shaded  with  pur- 
ple ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  golden  yellow.  This  plant  is  also 
met  with  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Colony, 

26th.  llie  Weslep'ille  station  was  despoiled  during  the 
late  war,  and  its  inhabitants  were  scattered.  Some  of  them 
afterwards  settled  at  the  Beeka  and  at  Newton  Dale,  two  st^ 
tions  nearer  to  the  Colony  j  others  went  to  other  places,  and 
but  few  returned  hither.  The  houses  of  the  missionary  and 
artisan  were  now  in  a  dilapidated  state;  the  end  of  the  former 
had  fallen  in  during  the  late  rain.  A  chapel  newly  built 
stone  was  just  roofed. — A  son  of  John  Ayliff,  the  mission, 
kept  a  store  at  this  station,  in  a  little  wattle-and-r' 
Stores,  if  conducted  by  conscientious  persons,  are  oft*. 
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in  such  situations;  they  are  an  encouragement 
has  a  civilizing  tendency ;  but  they  arc  hurt ' 
are  allowed  to  contract  debts,  as  is  the  cas 
Hottentot  Stations.     The  trade  with  the  Co^' 
by  barter. — We  had  a  raeetiiig  in  the  forem 
in  the  mission-house  |  the  mother  of  I 
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Chief,  and  one  of  his  brothers  were  present,  along  with 
several  other  CafFers-  The  Gaffers  of  this  district  are  called 
Gonoqiiabi,  or  Extern  CafFers. 

27th.  We  resumed  our  journey,  and  passed  over  a  coun- 
try broken  by  several  deep  ravines,  most  of  which  had  only 
insij^nificant  streams  of  water  in  them,  even  at  this  season, 
after  heavy  rains.  We  forded  the  Keiskamma,  which  is  here 
a  considerable  river.  Its  woody  banks  were  very  gay  with 
Tecoma  caperutis,  and  Plumbago  capemis,  the  last  is  a  low 
bush  with  handsome,  blue  flowers, — We  made  but  a  short 
stop  at  the  Beeka,  as  tiie  Missionary,  had  not  returned  from 
Grahams  Town,  and  there  was  no  person  in  charge.  About 
thirty  Caffer  families  were  settled  here,  and  there  were  more 
in  the  neighbourhood,  A  mission-house  and  a  chapel  had 
been  erected-  We  took  tea  with  a  young  man  who  had  a 
store  here,  and  who  rode  with  us  about  six  miles  farther,  to 
a  Wesleyan  missionary  station,  now^  called  D'Urban,  which 
was  in  charge  of  a  catechist  named  Richard  Walker,  by 
whom  we  were  kindly  welcomed. 

2Sth.  About  one  thousand  Fingoes  are  located  here,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Colonial  Government  j  they  reside  in  several 
kraals,  within  a  mile  of  the  mission-house  and  chapeL  This 
station  is  on  a  Government  resene  made  specially  for  the 
Fingoes,  Uberated  in  the  late  war.  We  accompanied  Richard 
Walker  to  Fort  Peddie,  a  mihtary  post  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  vaUey,  in  which  the  Fingoes  have  their  gardens.  About 
forty  Hottentot-soldiers  and  sixtj^  British  were  stationed  here, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Fingoes*  Eight  months  since,  the 
Fingoes  were  attacked  by  some  neighbouring  Caffers,  who  took 
about  two  thousand  head  of  cattle  from  them,  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  which  were  restored  on  the  interference  of  the  Colonial 
Government. — In  the  afternoon,  some  Caffers  passed,  racing 
with  oxen.  This  is  one  of  their  favourite  amusements  ;  it  is 
not,  however,  a  gambling  race,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  which  ox  runs  the  fastest.  One  or  two  men  on  horse- 
back go  first,  whom  the  oxen  follow ;  the  other  parties  ride 
after,  being  also  mounted  on  horses. 

29th,  There  were  here  twelve  Europeans,  and  fifteen  Fin- 
goes, members  of  the  Wesleyan  church,  and  seventeen  Fingo 
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catechumens.  Few  of  the  Fingoes  coold  read ;  the  school 
for  tlieir  mstruction  was  only  held  on  First-days,  for  want  of 
a  suitable  room.  This  would  be  remedied  when  the  chapel  wm 
finished,  A  military  school  was  held  daily  at  Fort  Peddic,  in 
the  room  used  for  worship* — We  had  a  large  meeting  with  the 
Fingoes,  in  the  forenoon,  in  which  a  son  of  tlie  Catechist, 
who  spoke  Caffer  like  his  mother-tongue,  was  our  interpreter. 
We  had  much  to  communicate  to  the  people,  on  the  dealingj^ 
of  God  with  their  nation,  particularly  pointing  out  his  goo<l3 
nes8  in  now  offering  them  the  blessing  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  of  his  dear  Son* — A  temperance-meeting  waa  held 
at  Fort  Peddie,  in  the  evening  ;  the  attendants  were  princi- 
pally military.  Spirituous  liquors  being  excluded  here,  the 
people  were  accessible,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  tem| 
ance  reasoning*  Wine  is  still  sold  at  a  sort  of  barrack-can^ 
teen,  under  the  chaige  of  a  sergeant ;  this  liquor,  like  the 
generality  of  Cape  whies,  is  strongly  spirited,  and  it  keeps 
up  a  destructive  appetite  for  powerful  stimulants ;  it  is . 
•frequently  used  to  an  intoxicating  excess. — The  Fingoea  \ 
an  interesting,  sober,  industrious  people ;  but  having  been  iq 
a  sort  of  slavery  among  the  Caffers,  they  have  sometbing 
that  cunning  and  concealment  of  character  which  slaTery  in* 
duces ;  they  are  far  from  being  openly  thievish,  like  many  ( 
the  Caffers.  It  is  remarked,  that  a  Caffer,  who,  if  onoon* 
nected  with  you,  would  steal  your  horse,  will  suffer  no  one  to 
steal  it,  if  it  be  committed  to  his  charge,  and  he  will  himself 
deliver  it  up  f^th fully  j  but  a  Fingo,  who  would  not  steal  by 
himself,  will  easily  fall  into  a  combination  to  rob.  The  Fin- 
goes  about  Fort  Peddie  are,  however,  sufficiently  honest  to 
admit  of  tools,  &c.  being  left  out  without  loss. — The  eldest  son 
of  the  Catechist,  had  a  store  here ;  he  once  had  one  also  i 
the  Beeka,  but  the  person  who  attended  to  it,  was  murdi 
by  some  Caffers,  of  whom  he  had  bought  a  calf-skin, 
he  produced  the  skin,  and  acknowledged  having  purdiaaed  i 
of  certain  parties,  who  it  was  proved  had  stolen  it,  and 
were  thus  discovered. 

30th.  Last  evening,  a  thunderstorm  came  on,  and  the  ram 
continued  most  of  to-day  ;  but  the  weather  becoming  finer  in 
the  evening,  we  rode  to  Newton  Dale.     Here,  after  a  tedious^ 


ride  of  t\»^elve  miles,  over  a  grassy,  undulating  country,  of  not 
rery  fertile  aspect,  we  were  kindly  greeted  by  William  B, 
Boyce  and  his  wife,  who  were  the  only  Wesleyan  Mission- 
aries that  we  saw  in  Caffraria ;  they  had  just  returned  from 
their  District  Meeting  at  Grahams  Town* 

31sL  We  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  about  one  hun- 
dred Caffers,  through  the  medium  of  Marj^  Philmore,  a  pious 
young  woman,  the  daughter  of  an  Albany  Settler,  who  inter- 
preted with  great  facihty  and  propriety,     Newton  Dale  is  in 

e  country  of  the  Christian  Caffer  Chief,  Kama;  he  and 
eleven  others  of  his  nation  were  members  of  the  mission 
church  here.  ITiere  were  also  three  catechumens.  The 
^school  usually  held  here  had  from  forty  to  fifty  pupils. 

4th  mo.  1st-  Newlon  Dale  is  pleasantly  situated.  In  dry 
weather,  the  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  river  are  brackish;  this  is 
also  the  case  at  D'Urban,  and  at  the  Beeka,  yet  not  so  much 
so  as  to  render  the  water  unwholesome.  Though  the  neigh- 
bouring rivulets  are  not  sufficiently  regular  to  be  used  for  irri- 
gation, there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  cultivated  land  in 
the  valleys.  The  three  stations  of  Newton  Dale,  D'Urban,  and 
the  Beeka,  are  in  what  was  formerly  the  Neutral  Territory ; 
they  have  all  been  commenced  since  the  \**ar, — We  were 
detained  here  all  day  by  the  straying  of  our  horses.  This 
afforded  us  opportunitj^  for  further  conversation  with  the  intel- 
ligent missionary,  by  whom  the  study  of  the  Caffer  language 
has  been  greatly  facilitated,  through  his  discovery  of  its  eu- 
phonic concordance.  It  is  a  language  of  great  power,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  great  accuracy  of  expression. 

2nd.  We  left  Newton  Dale,  and  traversed  a  few  grassy 
hills,  stony  in  some  places,  but  diversified  by  copses,  gay 
with  flowering  shrubs.  Flowers  were  also  numerous  in  the 
open  g^unds.  In  some  of  the  shallow  pools,  Crinum  aquaii" 
eumy  a  lily-Iike  flower  of  purple-red,  shaded  into  white,  was 
very  abundant  and  beautiful.  About  four  miles  from  Newton 
Dale,  we  entered  the  Fish  River  Bush,  and  at  the  same  time 
b^an  to  descend  into  the  deep  ravine,  in  the  clay-slate  fnr- 
mation,  in  which  the  river  flows.     This  bush  extend" 

iles,  and  is  very  thick.     Spekboom  and  the  arbc 
ihorbia  are  among  the  princ  nts  of  which  ' 
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The  former  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  Elephant,  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  abounded  here ;  this  huge  animal  formed  the 
tracka  now  used  as  roads  ;  it  was  so  generally  destroyed,  for 
the  sake  of  its  ivory  that  it  is  now  rarely  seen.  The  common 
two-homed  Rhinoceros,  the  Buffalo,  Lion,  Leopard,  Hyena, 
Wild-dog,  and  some  less  formidable  animals,  are  stiU  to  be 
found  here*  The  Wild-dog,  Hyama  venatica,  described  in  the 
work  called  The  Tower  Menagerie  under  the  name  of  Hyena- 
dog,  Cams  picta  is  larger  than  a  fox -hound  j  its  colour  is  red- 
dish brown,  variously  mottled  in  large  patches  with  black 
and  white,  intermixed;  its  ears  are  black,  erect,  and  very  large* 
These  animals  partake  of  the  characters  of  the  Dog  and  the 
Hyena :  they  hunt  in  packs,  and  are  consequently  very  formi- 
dable* A  young  officer  of  our  acquaintance,  was  lately  cross- 
ing the  Great  Fish  River,  at  the  ford  called  Trumpeters 
Drift  When  in  the  track,  in  the  bush,  a  pack  of  these  ani- 
mals fell  upon  his  dog;  while  they  were  devouring  it,  he 
escaped,  under  the  conviction,  that  had  not  their  attention 
been  temporarily  occupied  vdth.  his  dog,  himself  and  bis  horse 
would  have  been  in  great  danger*  The  Hippopotamus,  Utp* 
popotamus  amphibiuSf  is  known  in  Africa  by  the  name  of  Sea- 
cow;  it  is  between  four  and  five  feet  high,  and  about  eleven 
feet  long;  its  legs  are  short,  and  its  mouth  is  capable  of 
opening  very  wide ;  its  colour  is  brownish  red,  and  its  figure 
somewhat  like  that  of  an  overgrowTi  pig ;  it  is  still  found  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  abounds  in  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  of  Cai&aria ;  it  sometimes  walks  into  the  gardens 
of  the  Caflfers,  and  commits  great  depredations  among  their 
com.  We  saw  the  prints  of  its  large  feet  in  the  mud  of  the 
ford  at  which  we  crossed  the  Fish  River*  This  ford  is 
Caffers  Drift ;  it  is  wide  and  stony,  and  has  a  broad  ma 
of  reeds  on  each  side ;  these  with,  the  flowing  of  the  lid 
occasion  a  great  deposit  of  mud,  which  renders  the  river  i 
cult  to  cross^  even  by  wading  and  leading  the  horses. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
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4th  mo.  2nd.  Our  horses  were  unable  to  carry  us  through 
the  mad  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  in  leading  them  they 
bespattered  us  so  that  we  required  some  washing,  on  arriving 
at  the  colonial  side;  this  being  effected  we  ascended  the 
southern  side  of  the  ravine  in  which  it  runs;  this  was  woody, 
and  steep,  but  it  was  rendered  interesting  by  the  beauty 
of  its  vegetation.  Among  the  striking  plants  were  a  fine 
Ipomcsa  and  a  handsome  Hibiscus^  the  blue  Plumbago  ca- 
penaa  and  the  scarlet  Tecama  capetms.  At  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  river,  near  a  deserted  military  post,  we  emerged 
from  the  bush.  Here,  upon  some  sterile  rocks,  there  were 
scattered  plants  of  Crassula  obliqua^  producing  splendid 
tufts  of  little,  scarlet  flowers.  On  finding  a  spring  of  water, 
we  ofif-saddled,  to  refresh  our  horses  and  partake  of  the  pro- 
vision made  for  us  by  our  friends,  such  as  we  were  kindly 
supplied  with  at  aU  the  Stations  we  visited.  We  had  not 
been  long  at  this  place  before  we  were  joined  by  Richard 
Gush,  of  Salem,  with  whom  we  had  become  acquainted  when 
in  Grahams  Town,  and  George  Barnes,  a  pious  man,  in  the 
commissariat  department,  at  the  neighbouring  military  post^ 
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called  Caffer-drift  Post,  The  former  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  meet  us  on  our  return  from  Cafftaria,  and  we  had  written 
to  him  from  Mount  Coke^  to  inform  him  of  the  probable 
time  of  our  return  to  the  Colony ;  we  had  not  specified  the 
time  to  a  day,  but  we  were  now  brought  together,  jurt  when 
the  services  of  the  young  man  who  conducted  him,  were  most 
useful.  We  wished  to  see  an  aged  couple  of  the  name  of 
Munro,  in  the  service  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
who,  we  knew  were  located  somewhere  among  these  wild, 
woody  hills,  but  whose  abode  we  should  not  have  been  likely 
to  find  without  the  assistance  of  such  a  guide,  who  led  us  by 
an  intricate  path  to  the  spot,  by  the  side  of  the  Kap  Rivier, 

John  Munro  and  his  wife  were  dwelling  in  a  tent,  un- 
till  a  thatched  cottage,  now  nearly  completed,  should  be 
ready  for  their  reception.  About  fifteen  Hottentot  families 
were  located  around  them,  and  a  few  more  at  a  short  distance. 
These  people  were  rationed,  for  a  few  months,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, to  give  them  time  to  establish  themselves.  They  were 
designed  aa  a  sort  of  frontier-barrier,  between  the  Colonists 
and  the  Caffers.  Some  other  such  companies  were  also 
placed  along  the  Boundary,  but  this  experiment  waa  not  a 
successful  one.  The  soil  in  some  of  these  places  was  poor, 
and  the  Hottentots  were  not  generally  of  a  class,  industrious 
enough  readily  to  overcome  difficulties* 

A  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  Kap  Rivier,  brought 
us  safely  to  the  Caffer-drift  Post,  where  we  became  the  guests 
of  some  Wesleyans  from  the  border  of  Lancashire.  In  travel- 
ling along  this  road  a  few  weeks  previously,  Dr.  Philip  and 
his  wife,  and  party,  were  alarmed  by  Lions,  but  were  provi- 
dentially preser%ed  from  injury  by  them.  Tliey  were  in  the 
dark,  and  the  younger  James  Read,  accompanied  by  a  Hot- 
tentot, preceded  the  wagon.  The  roar  of  a  Lion  to  leeward, 
apprized  them  of  their  danger,  and  they  returned  to  the 
wagon,  knowing  that  if  the  oxen  smelt  the  ravenous  beast, 
they  would  be  likely  to  run  away,  and  do  mischief.  The  boy 
who  led  the  oxen,  being  also  aware  of  this  danger,  imme- 
diately brought  the  leading  oxen  round  to  the  wheel  of  the 
wagon,  till  the  drag-shoe  was  put  on  one  of  the  wheels,  and 
lights  were  obtained.  When  this  precaution  bad  been  adopt 
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and  a  lantern  placed  in  the  front  of  the  wagon^  and  another 
given  to  the  leader,  they  again  proceeded^  and  by  the  light  dis- 
covered^ that  another  lion  had  been  approaching  them  along 
the  road«  It  had  come  so  near,  that  had  not  the  roar  of  the 
other  given  notice  of  danger,  James  Read  and  his  companion 
would  probably  have  been  in  contact  with  it  in  a  few  minutes* 
The  mark  upon  the  road  proved  that  the  lion  had  remained 
I  till  the  lights  were  got  out ;  and  the  man  returning  with  the 
ojcen  in  the  morning,  said,  it  was  evident,  from  the  foot- 
prints, that  lions  had  afterwards  been  playing  there. 

In  some  of  the  narrow  woody  valleys  about  the  Kap  Rivier, 

and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Albany,  the  Little  Date,  PhiBnir 

reclmata^  abounds ;    it  has  pectinate  leaves^  and  attains  to 

about  10  feet  in  height.     It  is  a  highly  ornamental  little 

fmlm^,  and  frequently  bears  the  name  of  Coffee-tree,  because 

\,i)f  tiie  form  and  size  of  its  seeds,  which  nevertheless  are  not 

lavailable  for  the  purposes  of  coffee-     Children  eat  the  thin, 

^weet  coating  of  the  fhiit, 

3rd,     After  some   religious   service   among  the   military 
and  others  at  the  Caffer-drift  Post,  we  rode  to  Clumber,  a 
pretty,  rural  settlement,  where  the  Wesleyans  have  a  neat, 
little  chapel.     On  the  way  we  called  upon  a  man  named 
Richard  HuUey,  a  quiet,  sweet-spirited  Christian,  who  related 
to  us,  with  much  simplicity,  the  following  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, which  occurred  in  connexion  with  his  being  effec- 
tually turned  to  the  Lord,     He  was  formerly  negligent  of 
^the  things  which  concerned  the  glory  of  God  and  the  peace 
Hf»f  his  own  soul,  and  had  been  spending  his  time  with  un- 
Heteady  companions,  when  he  was  applied  to,  to  obtain  some 
Bboney  for  a  Missionary  who  was  iU.     In  endeavouring  to  do 
flhis,  he  ascended  a  tree,  and  cut  out  a  wild-bees  nest,  but 
losing  his  hold,  he  fell  from  the  branch  on  which  he  stood 
l^to  another,  and  ultimately  to  the  ground,  and  broke  one  or 
Qore  of  his  ribs  by  the  fall ;    the  injury  was  succeeded  by 
pain  and  locked-jaw,  so  that  he  was  extremely  ill  for 
at  three  weeks,    W^f-Ti  ^n  this  state,  h^*  ^^'^*    ^hvtt  unless 
iDivine  mercy  were  e  to  him,  he  5!  ,  body 

and  soul     Under  conviction  <j  »ess  of 

situation,  he  4ii  us  bed*  and  u  knees. 
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implored  deliverance.  When  praying,  he  thought  he  heard  a 
Toice  encouraging  him  to  persevere,  with  the  aasuranee 
that  his  prayer  should  prevail,  and  soon  aft€r  this,  he  felt 
a  great  change  in  himself;  his  mind  was  filled  with  peace, 
and  his  body  with  comfort ;  he  moved  himself  about  to  fed 
the  extent  of  the  change,  and  found  that  his  broken  rib  was 
restored  to  soundness,  and  his  jaw  loosed ;  his  pain  was  also 
gone,  and  he  returned  to  bed  with  tears  of  joy,  and  songs  of 
thanksgiving.  He  was  much  emaciated  by  his  previous  ill- 
ness, during  which  he  had  been  unable  to  sleep,  but  now,  aa 
he  lay  praising  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  he  heard  again^  as 
it  were,  a  voice,  which  said,  **  Peace,  be  still.  "  Attending 
to  tills  injunction,  his  mind  became  quiet ;  he  fell  asleep,  and 
slept  till  the  morning.  \1rTien  he  awoke,  he  was  still  much 
reduced  in  flesh,  but  in  sound  healthi  which  he  continued  to 
enjoy  at  the  time  of  our  visit 

At  Clumber,  we  became  the  guests  of  Thomas  Peel,  from 
the  west  of  Yorkshire,  who  was  the  master  of  a  school,  held 
in  the  chapel,  and  a  local-preacher  among  the  Wesleyans. 
A  remarkable  am^akening  took  place  lately  among  the  people 
who  emigrated  from  England  some  years  ago,  and  settled  in 
this  district  of  South  Africa,  which  is  called  Albany.  Most 
of  them  are  now  united  to  the  Wesleyans,  and  many  of 
tliem  acknowledge,  that  through  the  divine  blessing,  they 
are  now  better  off  than  they  were  before  the  late  Cafier 
war,  in  which  many  of  their  houses  were  burnt,  and  much 
of  their  little  property  was  destroyed*  The  proof  they  re- 
ceived at  that  period,  of  the  uncertainty  of  temporal  things^ 
had,  in  some  measure,  weaned  their  minds  from  an  undue  at* 
tachment  to  them,  and  prepared  them  for  receiWng  the  visita- 
tions of  divine  mercy.  Most  of  those  living  in  this  vicinity 
support  themselves  by  agriculture  and  the  burning  of  lime. 
We  had  a  meeting  with  them  in  the  evening,  in  which  we 


spent  much  time  in  silence,  under  a  sense  of  emptiness 
weakness.    At  length,  I  felt  what  I  believed  to  be         "^ 
authority,  to  quote  the  passage  of  Scripture,  "  Re 
and  he  will  flee  from  you  ;  draw  nigh  unto  God 
draw  nigh  unto  you,  **  and  to  make  a  few  commci 
as  to  offer  up  vocal  supplication.     My  dear  comp 
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exhorted  the  people  to  keep  close  to  the  Lord  in  spirit,  and 
to  avoid  trusting  in  outward  excitements  for  the  maintenajioe 
of  a  derotional  spirit.  \^lule  engaged  in  these  exercises,  a 
precious  feeling  of  divine  unction  came  gradually  over  the 
tneetingf  to  the  great  refreshment  of  our  souls,  and  under 
this  sense  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  we  separated. 

4th.  We  called  upon  a  number  of  the  settlers,  on  the  way 
to  another  little  Wesleiran  village,  called  Ebenezer^  where  we 
became  the  guests  of  an  honest  local-preacher  named  John 
Usher*  When  the  inhabitants  fled  from  this  neighbourhood^ 
at  the  time  of  the  Cafier  war,  it  was  proposed  to  take  the 
Chapel  Bible  with  tliem,  but  John  Usher  desired  that  it  might 
be  left,  saying,  it  might  peiiiaps  do  some  good*  When  the 
Cafiers  entered  the  chapel,  seeing  the  Bible  lying,  they  re- 
garded the  place  as  occupied,  and  therefore  did  not  bum  it ; 
they  burnt  all  unoccupied  chapels  and  houses,  lest  they 
should  be  converted  into  barracks.  In  the  evening  we  met 
a  little  congregation  in  this  cfaapeL  The  meeting  was  emi- 
nently owned  by  a  sense  of  the  Lord's  presence,  both  as  we 
sat  in  silence,  and  as  we  laboured  in  the  GospeL 

5th.  Thomas  Peel  accompanied  us  to  Port  Frances,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kowie  River,  At  this  pretty,  little  village, 
which  was  intended  for  the  principal  port  of  Albany,  when 
Bathurst  was  designed  to  be  the  chief  town  of  the  Eastern 
Province,  we  had  a  meeting,  in  a  building  belonging  to  a  pri* 
vate  individual,  in  which  the  Wesleyans  held  public  worship^ 
the  Caffers  having  burnt  the  chapel  at  this  place.  This 
meeting  was  one  in  which  we  felt  an  openness  in  regard  to 
religious  labour,  yet  there  was  not  so  great  a  measure  of 
heavenly  unction  as  in  those  at  Ebenezer  and  Clumber;  but 
this  was  not  to  be  expected,  as  the  congregation  was  of  a 


much  more  mixed  character .^ — Tl 

e  River  is  navigable 

for  a  sboirt  distance,  but  its  entr< 

'i<n»lt*    In  the  after- 

nuon  we  rode  to  Bathurst,  inten> 

a  meeting  there 

in  tl             lingi  but  rain  came  • 

s  to  prevent 

tlir                       1  Ml  milling. 

of  Bathurst, 

1  white- 

JttAl                      i4ookinL^ 

nng 

Htfl                            iked    he 

fillls 
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on  which  it  is  situated,  overlook  the  sea,  at  about  eight  mileii 
distatice.  A  pretty,  little.  Episcopal  chapel  is  built  on  an 
elevated  spot,  commanding  a  view  of  the  town,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  was  at  this  time  136  white,  and  143  coloured 
persons. — We  mustered  a  congregation  of  about  fifty  persons, 
in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  including  a  young*  military  officer, 
a  few  Hottentot  soldiers,  a  young  man  in  the  Commissariat 
DcpartnicTit,  and  a  few  of  the  persons  that  usually  met  here* 
It  was  a  season  of  divine  favour,  demanding  thankfulness. 
In  the  afternoon  Thomas  Peel  accompanied  us  part  of  the 
way  through  the  Kowie-bush,  which  is  much  like  that  of  the 
Fish  River,  the  road  being  an  old,  elephant  track.  Here  we 
separated  from  this  simple-hearted  man,  with  whom  we  en- 
joyed a  measure  of  christian  fellowship,  such  as  is  always 
refreshing  to  the  christiaji  traveller.  We  now^  pursued  our 
route,  attended  only  by  Hendrik  Nooka.  Our  road  lay,  for 
a  considerable  distance,  along  the  bottom  of  the  deep  woody 
ravine  of  the  Kowie,  in  w4iich  a  species  of  Angrecum  ?  waa 
growing  as  an  epiphyte  upon  the  trees,  and  exhibiting  its 
small,  yellow  blossoms.  The  beautiful  Strelitna  retina  was 
abundantly  in  flower  on  the  north  side  of  the  ravine :  it  is 
very  plentiful  in  this  country,  growing  in  large  tufts  among 
the  bushes.  Its  leaves  have  a  flag-like  appearance,  they  are 
spoon-shaped,  and  on  stout  footstalks;  its  singular  orange 
blossoms,  three  inches  long,  with  purple  tongue-like  anthers, 
are  produced  from  the  upper  side  of  a  large,  horizontal 
sheath,  on  the  top  of  a  stalk,  and  present  a  very  remarkable 
appearance.  The  seeds  of  the  large,  white  flowered  species, 
Strelitria  auf/iista^  which  grows  nearer  the  coast,  are  edible. 
— We  kept  a  close  look  out,  lest  we  should  fall  in  with 
Elephants,  in  the  grassy  flats  by  the  side  of  the  river;  we  met 
however  with  none  of  these  stupendous  animals,  but  in  can- 
tering along,  both  my  horses  fell  simultaneously  into  the  hole 
of  a  Hyena,  from  the  earth  giving  w^ay,  I  had  scarcely  time 
to  recover  my  seat  on  the  saddle,  off  which  1  was  projected 
upon  the  neck  of  my  steed,  before  he  sprang  out  with  me, 
and  we  rode  off  without  stopping  to  inquire  if  the  inhabitants 
of  this  subterranean  dwelling  were  at  home,  or  what  damage 
we  had  done.    Grass  became  more  abundant  as  we  proceed 
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a?€r  a  series  of  hills^  separated  by  woody  kloofs,  toward 
Tbeopolis,  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  where 
we  met  a  hearty  welcome  from  Thomas  Merrington,  and 
others  engaged  in  the  mission.  On  the  way,  we  disturbed  a 
pair  of  RatcJs,  which  made  off  with  all  speed  among  the  long 
grasSf  which  greatly  impeded  their  progress,  their  legs  being 
very  short.  The  Ratel^  Raieius  meiiv&ruSy  is  about  three  feet 
long  and  a  foot  high ;  it  is  somewhat  like  the  Badger  in  form, 
but  is  remarkably  broad  and  flat ;  its  colour  is  a  dull  ash-gray 
above,  and  black  beneath  ;  it  has  long  claws  on  the  fore-feet, 
with  which  it  digs  in  the  earth,  both  in  burrowing  and  in  ob- 
taining honey.  When  attacked,  it  defends  itself  resolutely ; 
it  is  difficult  to  kill,  except  by  a  blow  on  the  nose.  Eggs  and 
honey  are  favourite  food  of  these  animals.  The  latter  is  the 
produce  of  the  Common  Honey  Bee,  which  abounds  in  many 
parts  of  South  Africa,  in  clefts  of  rocks  and  holes  in  the  ground. 

7th.  Christopher  Sass,  an  aged  German  missionar}%  after 
having  preached  fur  some  time,  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  people,  through  the  mediimi  of  Thomas  Ed- 
wards, the  resident  schoolmaster. — At  this  time  the  popula- 
tion of  Theopolis  ranked  low  in  comparison  with  the  Hotten- 
tots of  the  other  stations  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
most  of  the  more  orderly  and  industrious  families  having 
removed  to  the  Kat  River.  The  Fingoes  and  Bechuanas  re- 
siding here  decidedly  excelled  the  Hottentots  in  energy  and 
industrj%  ^Fhe  Hottentots  resided  in  cottages,  most  of  which 
were  much  out  of  repair,  and  the  Fingoes  and  Bechuanas  in 
beehive-huts.  The  coloured  population  of  Theopolis  was  at 
tliis  time  taken  at  three  hundred  and  twenty.  About  fifty  of 
them,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  females,  were  members  of  the 
church,  and  resided  at  the  station ;  there  were  nearly  half  as 
many  non-residents,  whose  names  were  still  on  the  list.  Theo- 
polis being  in  the  proximity  of  Grahams  Town  and  Bathurst, 
the  corrupting  influence  of  these  places  was  strongly  felt,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  strong  drink. 

8th.     We  walked  round  the  Station,  which  ta  otilv  a  few 
miles  from  the   sea;    some  of   the   Fingoe» 
thin  slices  of  Pumpkin  in  the  sun,  for  w-  i 

visited  the  schools;    the  ncc  ui  r^ 
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from  sixty  to  seventy :   that  for  elder  children  varied  froia^H 
fifteen  to  fifty-     A  good  proportion  of  the  pupils  read  the       ] 
Test4iment  in  English.     At  this  Station,  as  well  aa  at  some       J 
others,  there  was  a  want  of  efficient  discipline,  and  a  conse-       I 
quent   want   of  harmony   among   the   people,     A  cauae  of       I 
lamentation  here,  in  common  with  other  places,  was,  that       \ 
many  who  had  been  awakened,  and  who,  through  repentance        ' 
and  faith  in  Christ,  had  attained  to  a  measure  of  peace,  in        j 
a  sense  of  the  foi^iveness  of  past  sin,  had  not  kept  to  their 
first  love,  but  had  lapsed  into  a  lukewarm  state,  or  even  into 
such  coldness,  that  though  old  sins  might  not  have  bMQ^H 
returned  to,  it  was  nevertheless  diffictdt  to  say  that  any  qiiiiJH 
tual  life  remained. 

In  the  evening,  we  had  a  parting  interview  witli  the  Hot- 
tentots, to  whom  much  counsel  was  extended,  on  the  inciport- 
ance  of  honesty,  industry,  temperance,  love,  proper  care  of 
families,  and  general  attention  in  all  things,  to  walk  aA  be- 
cometh  godliness, 

9th.  We  left  Theopolis  for  Salem,  twenty-two  noilea  di»- 
tant.  Much  of  the  intervening  country  is  sandy  hills  with 
thin  grass,  on  a  basis  of  compact  Sandstone.  In  a  copaei 
near  a  small  stream,  called  the  Karrega,  a  fine  Gardinta^  a 
handsome  shrub  with  large*  fragrant  white  blossoms,  waa^M 
in  flower. — On  the  way,  we  called  on  a  pious  family  of^H 
Baptists,  the  father  of  which  was  formerly  a  tailor  in  Lon- 
don ;  he  appeared  well  acquainted  witli  experimental  religion, 
and  much  filled  with  the  spirit  of  love. — Toward  evening  we 
passed  over  an  extensive  plain,  and  descended  into  the  vale 
of  the  Assagai  Bush  River,  in  which  the  neat  cottages  and 
houses  of  Salem  are  scattered,  so  as  to  present  a  very  pleas- 
ing and  picturesque  appearance.  On  arriving  at  the  dwell- 
ing of  Richard  Gush,  we  received  a  hearty  welcome.  This 
individual  objected  to  take  up  arms  in  the  late  Caffer 
war.  He  also  refused  to  leave  his  own  house,  and  go  to 
Grahams  Town  for  protection,  as  most  of  the  other  in- 
habitants of  Salem  had  done ;  their  conduct  appearing  to 
him,  to  imply  a  want  of  trust  in  God,  and  an  undue 
ing  upon  human  help.  On  about  tliree  hundred  Gaffers  ap- 
pearing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salem,  he  thought  it  his 
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datf  to  go  to  thecDj  notwitlttludfaig  Ae  dfanMbncs  of  his 
mfe  and  daughter.  Aooorapamed  by  a  penom  auMd  Wood, 
and  followed  at  a  distance  by  his  aoo  ial«w»  Pbifip  Amm 
and  another  young  iiia%  lie  went  on  bondiMd^  baTing  first 
put  off  his  coat^  that  the  Ca&rs  miglil  Ailiiictly  see,  thai  he 
was  imanned*  In  farther  proof  of  tkis»  ob  mpptoMhsag  tlMBa^ 
he  and  his  companion  held  np  their  kudl^  and  at  about  ISO 
yards  distenoe,  called  to  theiiiy  dening  tfiat  if  aaiy  one  amoQg 
them  could  speak  the  Dntdi  kngoige,  be  woaM  come  down 
to  them  with  hia  hands  abo  erect.  When  the  Caffers  saw 
that  these  intrepid  men  were  unanned,  tfaetr  captain  and  one 
of  his  men  came  near*  Ridiard  Gtish  then  inquired*  why 
the  Caffers  came  to  steal  the  cattle  of  the  Salem  people^ 
which  they  had  that  momii^  taken  away,  as  they  were  going 
out  to  feed,  or  to  bam  the  Tfflage  and  kill  the  people, 
which  they  had  threatened  to  do.  Heaiiiig  Richard  Gush 
apeak  in  the  Dutch  language,  they  said  that  they  were  not 
come  to  hurt  the  Dutch,  but  to  driTe  tbe  Eng^sh  into  the 
sea»  Richard  Gush  then  told  them,  that  be  was  an  English* 
roan,  and  that  the  TiUa^  before  them  was  English,  and  he 
inquired  of  the  one  who  ^oke  Dutch,  if  he  had  erer  Ured  in 
the  Colony.  The  man  replied,  that  he  had  lived  about  twelve 
years  near  Bathurst.  Richard  Gush  then  said«  **  Dost  thou 
know  any  one  anningst  the  settlers  who  has  taken  cattle  from 
the  Caffers,  or  done  them  any  harm  ? "  The  man  replied, 
^*  No.  '*  Then  pointing  to  the  Wealeyan  Mission-House, 
Richard  Gush  told  him,  that  five  Missionaries  had  gone  from 
that  place  to  teach  the  Caffers,  mentioning  the  names  of  Wil- 
liam Shaw,  Stephen  Kay,  Samuel  Young,  John  Ayliff,  and 
Samuel  Palmer.  The  man  said  he  knew  none  of  them,  but 
John  Ayliff,  from  which  it  was  inferred,  that  he  belonged  to 
Hintza,  among  whose  people  John  Ayliff  was  labouring. 
Richard  Gush  then  pointed  to  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  s^d, 
**  There  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  pray  for  you,  that  you  may 
become  better  men.  ^'  Both  the  Caffer  who  spoke  Dutch, 
and  his  Captein  stood  like  men  ashamed  of  their  conduct, 
but  said,  that  it  was  hunger  that  drove  them  out  to  steal.  To 
this  Richard  Gush  answered,  **  You  cannot  be  hungry  now, 
for  you  have  nearly  all  our  cattle  in  the  bush  behind  you*" 
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The  number  of  these  was  considerable*  The  man  then  said, 
they  had  no  bread.  Richard  Gush  then  pointed  to  his 
house,  at  the  door  of  which,  his  wife  and  children  weie 
standing,  and  said,  "  If  you  will  send  one  of  your  men,  my 
wife  will  give  him  some  bread  and  tobacco,  and  I  will  stand 
security  for  him  till  he  return/*  The  man  replied,  "  If  you 
will  go  yourself  and  bring  it,  we  will  go  away-"  Richard 
Gush  then  rode  back,  and  soon  returned,  bringing  two  loav«s 
of  bread,  weighing  about  fifteen  pounds,  a  roll  of  tobacco, 
of  ten  pounds,  and  twelve  pocket-knives.  He  told  the 
Captain  to  take  some  of  the  knives  to  his  Chief,  and  teB 
him,  that  they  were  sent  by  one  who  could  neither  steal 
cattle  nor  kill  his  fellow-men,  but  who,  with  his  fellow- 
settlers,  had  always  been  the  beat  fnends  of  the  Caffen, 
and  should  not  cease  to  pray,  that  God  would  make  them 
better  men ;  he  also  expostulated  with  them  on  their  great 
wickedness.  The  parties  then  shook  hands,  and  the  Gaffers 
went  away,  and  were  seen  no  more  in  the  vicinity  of  Salcro, 
which  might  justly  be  regarded  as  given  of  the  Lord,  into 
the  hand  of  one  who  dared  to  trust  in  Him. 

Some  years  previous  to  this,  some  Caffers  stole  Richard 
Gush's  whole  team  of  bullocks,  when  he  was  travelling,  and 
when  his  circumstances  were  so  adverse  that  he  could  not 
purchase  others  to  replace  them.  He  would  not,  howevcTi 
lodge  an  information  on  the  case  before  the  authorities, 
any  military  should  be  sent  after  the  Caffers,  and  human  bl 
should  be  spilt.  A  kind  Dutchman  let  him  have  more  oxen, 
on  trust,  hoping  they  might  be  paid  for  some  time,  but  know- 
ing M  the  circumstances.  Thus  Richard  Gush  kept  his  hands 
clean  of  the  patrol  system,  which  was  one  of  petty  reprisal, 
utterly  repugnant  to  justice,  and  to  the  peaceable  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Albany  settlers  generally,  are  much  chafed 
at  having  been  identified  with  this  system,  in  the  evidence 
before  Parliament  on  the  Caffer  question ;  but  it  is  question- 
able whether  more  than  a  very  few  others  could  have  been 
found,  who  would  have  acted  thus,  and  in  a  time  of  trial  ha 
declined  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  system,  for  the  recoV( 
of  their  property.  Few  persons  take  properly  into  accoun 
the  peaceable  nature  of  the  Gospel,  even  among  those  whi 
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know  much  of  ita  power,  in  many  other  important  re- 
spects- 

10th,  After  calling  on  James  Cameron^  the  resident  Wca- 
leyan  Missionary,  \*ith  whom  we  became  acquainted  when  in 
Cape  Town,  in  1831,  and  on  William  Henry  Mathews,  who 
kept  a  respectable  boarding-school,  we  proceeded  to  Grahams 
Town,  accompanied  by  Richard  Gush  and  one  of  his  torn. 
During  the  Caffer-war  Richard  Gush  had  frequent  occasion 
to  travel  this  road.  Tlie  danger  was  so  great  tJiat  it  was  sel- 
dom that  any  one  dared  to  accompany  him.  Before  setting 
out  he  sought  for  the  feeling  of  peace  in  the  prospect ;  and 
when  advanced  upon  the  way,  he  often  turned  into  a  Uttle 
copse,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  in  retirement  of  spirit 
before  the  Liord,  sought  further  confirmation  as  to  continuing 
his  journey.  On  feeting  peaceful  in  the  anticipation^  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  thus  tnotuig  in  the  Lord,  and  seeking  has  coun- 
sel, be  was  piueiicJ  ia  nfatj. — The  road  from  Salem  to 
Grahams  Town  leads  throi^  a  pictiifeaqM  opening  among 
the  hills,  called  Howesons  Pootte. 

In  many  imitmiyii  in  tlie  kie  Cafier-var,  the  aettkfa  loil 
mote  thioi^  tiie  proicjigd  protection  of  the  Govermnent 
than  by  tfac  Caflcn,  The  settlers  wire  g^neraQy  colfacted, 
with  their  eatde,  aft  GrahaamTovBi  a^  tkn^  the  pcriad 
that  opeiatiaoa  of  n  *g>4— 1»«,^  «  pmiflfd  Und  wwm  m^ 
peoded,  the  people  were  ied  oat  rf  t^  rmmmnn  m^tk;  tte 
pcnopa  whom  cattle  weet  th»  ea— aa^  wtwiiil 
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Paliiier,  from  Morlefi  WtUkm  Sbepctone,  firom  die  Beeki, 
tmd  Hefirjr  Dogmore,  from  Moimt  Coke,  as  wdl  as  WiUmb 

Impey  and  a  mistionaiy  luuoed  Rkfaardji,  who  were  iogofini* 
trig  for  a  time  in  Grahami  Town.  With  this  goodly  com* 
jmny,  inelodtrig  also  iiome  of  their  wive^  we  had  much  con* 
Tifiatbn  refipocting  the  fields  of  labour  in  which  they  were  en* 
ipgiad  aiid  Of  I  the  want  of  more  attention  to  schools,  and  to  the 
nulf  ivAtitjn  of  useful  itrts  at  their  stntions*  The  former  of  these 
WAS  iieediid  to  promote  a  lietter  tone  of  morals,  and  a  state 
of  mind  mure  rori^irninl  to  mibjugntion  to  Christian  principle 
amon^'  tlie  children,  and  the  latter,  to  enable  the  people  to 
dwt^U  within  the  reach  of  Chrixtian  instruction.     On  these 

subjeiTl^  the  MlNHionftries  were  united  with  us  in  judgment; 

but,  th(*y  siiidi  thiit  the  claims  upon  them  to  extend  Cbristian^^l 
in»trutii<iii  beyund  their  present  field  of  labour,  were  sogreat,^* 
that  they  wore  cran^fHwl  ft>r  want  of  means  to  carry  out  this 
prinuiry  tibjael,  and  they  could  not  consequently  give  the  atten* 
tioii  flicy  wished  to  secondary  ones, 

I'jtli.     1  H\)v\\{  (lu  iifternoun  with  John  Lock,  of  the  Lon- 
don MiNsionur  \,  with  whom  I  had  much  conversation 
on  Uie  state  ol  .  .^^  v  i.itera.     The  depredations  committed  by 
•cune  of  th«»  ilaika  C-afiera  and  the  Tarn  bookies,  upon  the 
hofviii  and  cattle  of  the  Settlers  were  certainly  grievous,  and 
die  herdsmen  were  sometimes  murdered  by  the  thieves. — The 
prineiples  of  the  Treaties  with  the  Caflfers  were  much  e^m- 
plalned  of  by  tlie  8etdaf%  aaany  of  whom  being  pt  f 
UtU0  edm^tion,  had  not  generally  learned  to  disc..    . 
billion  the  just  priMiploi  of  the  IVMbes,  and  the 
aniii||einfiil«  hi  earryli^  them  into  o|>eration. 
appeiifed  lo  Have  bow  idopted  withoal  nuidi  p 
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motives  which  influence  human  nature;  the  consequence 
was^  that  at  this  time  the  thieving  of  the  Caffers  was  as  great 
as  it  was  before  the  war,  if  not  greater.  But  notwithstanding 
this  was  the  case,  the  value  of  land  on  the  Caffer-frontier  had 
been  steadily  increasing.  Since  that  time  a  person  at  Fort 
Beaufort  gave  sixteen  thousand  rix-dollars  for  a  £arm  on 
the  Kunap  River,  that,  before  the  war,  was  not  considered 
worth  more  than  six  thousand ;  and  one,  sold  some  time  pre- 
viously on  the  Mancasana  for  three  hundred  pounds,  is  now 
valued  at  fifteen  hundred. — In  1841  the  following  prices  were 
given  for  farms  on  the  Frontier,  or  refused  to  be  accepted. 
^_  One  farm  bought  from  a  Boor  for  £350  sold  for  £l3700« 
^■^  Ditto  £300  sold  for  £2,400. 

^^^  Ditto  £760  refused  £2,000. 

^BV  Ditto  £270     do.     £2,000. 

^pBeveral  others  were  sold,  or  had  sums  in  proportion  refused 
^^for  them.  There  are,  however,  still  persons  to  be  found  who 
deprecate  the  present  system  of  Frontier  Pohcvi  and  who 
would  revert  to  a  military  occupancy  of  Caffraria;  and  among 
them  it  is  to  be  lamented,  there  are  some  who  profess  to  be 
disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ! — The  Gonoquabi  Caffers, 
among  whom  the  Wesleyans  are  labouring,  have  generally 
abandoned  the  practice  of  thieving. 

13th.  Several  of  our  horses  being  much  run  down  in  con- 
dition by  our  late  journey,  we  concluded  to  sell  them  by 
auction.     In  the  course  of  the  day  we  returned  to  Salem. 

14th.  The  use  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  having  been 
granted  us,  we  had  a  meeting  in  it  with  the  inhabitants  of 
I  the  village,  in  which  many  important  truths  were  brought 
before  them.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  silent,  but  very  satis- 
ft€tory  religious  opportunity,  with  Richard  Gush  and  his 
wife,  the  former  of  whom  had  adopted,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
it, the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
;  one  time  his  prejudice  against  the  principles  of  our  So- 
was  greats  but  observing  that  Friends  were  the  steady 
r^ff-s  of  the  »r.ns<t  of  the  oppressed,  he  was  led  to  the 
riciples  must  lie  at  the  root  of  such 
fore  examined  these  principles, 
'eriptures;  and  he  adopted 
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them,  under  the  conviction,  that  they  were  those  of  Chris* 
tiaiiity  in  its  simphcity  and  fulness. 

13th.  We  took  tea  with  a  few  pious  Wesleyans,  with 
whom  we  had  some  satisfactory  conversation,  as  well  a$  some 
more  direct  religious  communication,  for  which  the  way  open- 
ed through  the  medium  of  family  devotional  exercises;  these 
we  were  frequently  requested  to  conduct  in  our  own  way; 
this  was  to  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  to  remain  in 
alienee  for  a  time,  with  our  minds  turned  to  the  Lord,  unless 
anything  were  given  us  to  commanicate,  in  tlie  line  of  gospel 
ministry. 

J(>th-  Tliis  was  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Salem  Aux- 
iliary Bible  Society,  which  was  the  first  Bible  Society  establiith- 
©d  in  Albany ;  the  contributions  to  it  have  been  most  liberal. 
The  interest  exhibited  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  Salem  on  behalf 
of  the  Emigrant  Boors  was  interesting.  Many  of  these  jjeo- 
ple  went  from  this  neighbourhood,  where  they  possessed  con- 
siderable property ;  they  are  now  greatly  reduced.  Some  of 
those  who  fell  into  the  snare  of  emigrating,  are  said  to  have 
been  pious,  by  persons  not  at  all  ignorBOt  of  the  faults  of  this 
dsn  of  people*  A  cftse  of  Bibles  was  provided  for  them 
iOOi  lint  \mkp  whicih  Daniel  lindley  was  now  requested  to 
take  in  eliijrge»  with  the  exprnaaon  of  the  Christiaii  sympathy 
of  Iki  mMlitig,  both  for  them  and  for  the  unenlightened 
Soohip  wl^  wiMMi  dieT  weie  repoited  to  be  at  peace.— 
W«  WfmM,  ilia  tfnmm^  with  a  large  eompaay  at  the  bouse  of 
WUliMtt  Hettry  Mittbewmp  where  we  had  some  conversation 
on  Ite  iamiitHi«a  and  adwwMmm  of  tbe  total  abstinence 
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had  made  good  progress,  and  were  pious.  The  design  u'as 
also  to  locate  liberated  slaves,  Bechuanas^  aod  Caffers  with 
Fingoes,  in  three  distinct  groups,  sufficiently  near  to  each 
other  to  render  the  chapel  and  schools  easily  accessible  to 
all*  The  different  habits  of  these  classes,  seemed  to  make 
such  a  separation  necessary,  at  least  for  a  time.  The  estate 
contains  6,000  acres :  it  was  formerly  a  she^p-farm,  but  is 
better  adapted  for  horned-cattle  and  agriculture ;  it  was 
thought  to  be  equal  to  the  support  of  about  fifty  families, 
exclusive  of  mechanics.  Each  family  was  to  occupy  an  erf, 
as  tenant,  and  to  have  common  pasturage  over  the  estate, 
under  certain  regulations.  Institutions  of  this  kind  are  likely 
to  increase  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  districts  where 
they  are  placed,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  them  under 
good  care,  wnth  regard  to  common  education  and  religious  in- 
struction. The  place  is  named  after  a  person  in  London,  well 
known  among  the  Wesley ans  for  his  liberality ;  it  is  grassy, 
and  pleasantly  situated,  but  not  in  the  most  fertile  part  of 
Albany,  the  soil  of  which  is  generally  far  from  rich, — The  in- 
stitution at  Farmerfield  subsequently  made  good  progress; 
another  was  also  settled  by  the  Wesleyans  near  the  Winter- 
bergen,  to  locate  free  people  of  colour  upon ;  it  is  called 
Haslope  Hills,  and  promises  to  be  of  much  service.  Tlie 
Wesleyans  also  increased  the  number  of  their  stations  in  Caf- 
firaria,  where  they  found  much  to  encourage  them  to  perse- 
verance.— On  the  way  to  Farmerfield,  we  called  on  a  family 
who  were  dwelling  in  a  tent,  far  from  their  house,  for  the 

^■nvenience  of  feeding  sheep.  Many  sheep  perished  this 
Reason  from  the  Klaauw  Zickte  or  Foot^rot ;  this  disease  is 
also  often  troublesome  among  larger  cattle  in  this  country. 

B  We  returned  to  Salem  in  the  evening,  and  addressed  a 
ftmall  congregation  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  on  the  advan- 

f;e8  of  total  abstinence  from  aU  intoxicating  liquors.  James 
meron,  Richard  Gush,  and  some  others,  fully  united  with 
on  this  subject,  and  openly  advocated  it. 
18th,  W^e  accompanied  James  Cameron  and  Richard 
Gush,  to  a  place  twelve  miles  from  Salem,  to  visit  some 
people  who  met  for  devotional  pm-poses  at  the  house  of  a 
m  named  Norman.  On  the  way,  we  called  upon  a  family 
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nf  tbe  Bfline  of  Tbomhill,  also  professing  with  the  Wodeym. 
llietr  dwelling  was  a  comfortable  &n&4ioiiBe,  in  a  ] 
rwUeff  some  pordoiui  of  which  were  woodj^  in 
wliicb.  Hyenas  and  Leopards  viaitad  their  flodoiy  md  Icgfaoai 
and  PcMrcopinea  committed  depredations  on  their  coltmtai 
landa* — The  Cape  Jerboa,  HeUm^i  e^tenm,  called  by  die  q»» 
loninta,  Spring  Haas,  Sprinffin^-hare,  is  of  a  brownish  ooknari 
md  about  the  sise  of  a  small  Kangaroo^  to  whic^^  in  figitrey  k 
bears  considerable  resembknce*  It  is  a  troublesome  amntil  la 
ctdtiTated  grounds^  which  it  visits  in  the  night,  to  feed  among 
the  com  and  otJier  crops. — The  Bush*Buck  was  also  common 
here.  £.  Thomhill  told  us,  that  at  one  time,  he  had  a  Hot- 
tentot in  his  service  who  was  an  excellent  marksman,  and 
frerjuently  supplied  his  table  M-ith  game ;  and  that  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  the  man  was  stealing  quietly  upon  a  Buck^ 
near  an  adjacent  wood,  when  it  suddenly  started  away,  and 
left  !iim  confronted  with  a  Leopard,  which  had  been  aiming 
at  the  same  prey,  from  the  opposite  direction,  unperceired  by 
the  Hottentot  Hie  Leopard  immediately  set  up  its  badc^ 
looking  Kurpriaed  and  ferocious;  the  man  was  too  close  to  it  to 
retreat;  his  gun  was  only  loaded  with  buck-shot,  but  be 
fired,  threw  down  his  gim,  and  ran  away,  hearing  the  Leopard 
at  the  same  time,  howl  and  make  a  terrific  uproar.  Finding 
that  it  did  not  piusue  him,  he  returned  about  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  to  his  great  satisfaction,  he  found  that  hii 
shot  had  inflicted  a  wound  which  had  speedily  proved  mortal 
He  got  the  skin  for  his  prize,  which  would  be  worth  ISs.  or 
20a.  in  Grahams  Town,  where  leopards'  skins  are  bought  up  by 
traders,  to  take  into  Caffiraria,  the  Caffer  CbiA  pwtduakg 
them  for  oxen,  to  make  kairoases, — Nerme  rnmdmimJm,  m  prsSf 
plant  of  the  Amaryllis  tribe,  was  plentifully  in  flower  by  dtt 
■das  of  a  linikt  heve. — After  diniiery  £.  Thomhi]!  weeaah 
fMiifii  us  lo  tbe  meettn^  which  begm  after  the  kind  pii^^ 
pfe  ol  the  place  had  refreshed  oa  with  tea,  and  fimusliad 
na  with  dry  dothiDg,  rain  haTJqg  fldkn  dniog  the  lattv  pal 
of  our  joomcy*  w^e  were  fawuiod  vsni  o  ime  of  beafi^lf 
IB  waitixi^  vpofi  the  Lord.  TW  pent 
BfO  dkkAy  swh  ao  wstkia  m 
to  a  scBseofthe 
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eternal  things.  Three  Roman  Catholics  of  orderly  conduct 
were  also  present. — In  returning  to  Salem,  my  companion's 
horse  fell,  and  he  went  over  its  head,  but  by  the  gracious 
OTcrruling  of  the  Preserver  of  mcn^  he  was  favoured  to  escape 
injury.  We  afterwards  had  a  small,  but  favoured  meeting 
in  the  Wesleyan  chapeL 

19th,  Much  rain  fell  to-day,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  prac- 
ticable to  leave  the  house ;  the  cold  was  also  severe. 

20th.  We  visited  a  place  in  a  woody  valley,  where,  among 
some  overhanging  rocks,  there  were  drawings  of  men  and 
beasts,  traced  with  a  red  pigment.  These  were  evidently  the 
work  of  Bushmen,  who  were  probably  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Albany,  before  it  became  occupied  by  the  Caffers,  who 
were  driven  out  of  this  part  of  the  country  by  the  Dutch,  Tlie 
figures  of  the  men,  in  this  place,  were  about  nine  inches  highj 
those  of  buflaloes  and  other  large  beasts  were  much  less.  A 
Bechuana,  accompanied  by  a  Caffer,  named  Thomas,  both 
members  of  the  Wesleyan  church,  called  to-day  on  Richard 
Gush,  to  bespeak  a  door  and  window-frames  for  a  cottage 
that  the  Bechuana  was  about  to  build.  Tliis  was  the  first 
application  of  such  a  kind,  that  Richard  Gush  had  had,  from  a 
person  of  the  Bechuana  nation.  Several  Bechuanas  and  Fin- 
goes  are  living  in  this  neighbourhood. 

2l8t,  Our  horses  having  strayed,  we  went  on  foot,  ac- 
companied by  Richard  Gush,  to  visit  a  little  company,  about 
seven  miles  from  Salem,  who  assembled  for  public  worship, 
at  the  house  of  a  person  named  Gardiner,  where  a  Wes- 
leyan locaUpreacher  usually  attended  on  First-days,  from 
Graliams  To^^-n,  Much  time  was  spent  in  silence,  during 
which  the  overshadowing  of  the  divine  presence  was  felt  in 
a  very  comforting  degree.  We  dined  with  a  pious  family, 
who  were  awakened  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  daughter, 
who  became  turned  to  the  Lord,  and  was  made  an  eifectual 
preacher  to  tlie  others  of  the  household, — The  horses  having 
been  found,  they  were  brought  to  us,  and  we  returned  to  Sa- 
lem, where  we  had  another  meeting  in  the  Wesleyan  chapeL 
Much  time  was  spent  in  silence,  and  I  had  to  extend  some 
■■  close  counsel  to  the  company.  Some  sincere-hearted  people 
^^uapke  of  being  comforted  by  this  meeting,  but  to  my  own 
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tniiuli  It  wiw  one  of  much  pmrifiil  feeling  till  near  the  conclu- 
iiion,  when  I  wiu  seniible  in  a  small  degree^  of  divine  oTer- 
nlmclowing. 

a^nd.  Wr  i>iirted  fnmi  our  kind  friends  at  Salem,  com- 
mcTiiling  ilirm  to  the  Lord,  and  after  paying  a  religious  visit 
to  11  ftuiiily  on  Uie  way,  returned  again  to  Grahams  Town. 

S3rd«  Pmncis  Owen  called  to  invite  us  to  a  meeting  of 
tho  ChUTOh  Miamionary  Society ;  but  we  thought  it  best  to 
dediM  mttniding  it,  on  account  of  the  great  difference  between 
tlldr  Ttfws  and  ours,  on  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Gospel, 
and  on  the  Scriptural  mode  of  promulgating  it.  We  look  tea 
witlt  Thomaa  and  Sarah  Farker,  who  were  boiiat  W^leyiitt, 
in  whom  diare  was  much,  true,  Chratian  mmpKrity*  There 
wia  lome  frMli  ttctlwient  here^  in  tlie  wmy  of  what  the  Was- 
kyma  t«nn  EtfimL  Seraal  penons  had  been  lately  awak* 
mad  III  a  amaa  of  Ilia inipaitanoe  of  seeking  sahvdon;  it 
^fjipp  aaoVv  oflMQassa  nafl  H'^en  mj^^m^mocu  oiifl^r 
ivieliondiattaftaoaBafafinarperioda.  Greatcareis 
aft  Mcli  tiaaca^  especiallT,  tim  tte  preachers  and 
n  aai  aoofw  imr*.  oo  noa  aHov  tncv  own  aoBnOi 
va  jpft  wvnii|[^i^  asslaafl^  ans  m  a  HnsCanan  naaiy  iMPiil  up  HKdA 
^WM^  hay,  aiid  ^^bMt^  wheve  o^f  *foU»  tStwrr,  mad  pie^ 
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steadfast  friend  of  the  Hottentot  nation.  In  this  place,  which 
was  a  disgrace  to  Grahams  Town,  more  than  fifty  famiUes  were 
living  in  miserable  huts,  or  in  most  wretched  hovels.  Some  of 
them  were  constructed  of  fragments  of  rush-mats,  sugar- bags» 
and  old  clothes,  thrown  over  a  stick,  stuck  into  the  ground, 
in  a  sloping  direction,  and  eked  out  at  the  bottom  with  stones, 
or  the  skulls  of  bullocks.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  filthy 
in  their  persons ;  but  they  were  easy,  contented,  and  indis- 
posed to  work,  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
them  a  little  tobacco  and  the  meanest  fare ;  themselvea  were 
in  rags,  and  their  children  naked.  Several  of  them  were 
living  in  concubinage,  and  they  spent  much  of  their  small 
earnings  in  brandy.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  their  chil- 
dren lived  to  grow  up,  and  death  made  such  inroads  among 
the  adults  as  to  carry  off  probably  a  double  proportion,  com- 
pared with  the  white  population.  The  worst  portion  of  the 
Hottentot  race  resorted  hither,  for  the  sake  of  the  facility  of 
obtaining  strong  drink.  But  making  all  allowance  on  this 
score,  a  melancholy  picture  was  here  presented  of  the  de- 
moralizing infiuenee  of  contact  with  the  White  Population, 
of  whom  the  Hottentot  has  too  long  had  reason  to  complain, 
that  they  would  scarcely  pay  him  for  labour  except  in  strong 
drink.  The  White-man  says,  to  screen  himself,  that  the  Hot- 
tentot will  scarcely  work  without  "  soupies, "  or  drams.  But 
this  is  easily  remedied  where  there  is  a  determination  to  avert 
the  evil.  There  were  here  also,  Fingo  and  Bcchuana  villages. 
Few  of  the  Fingoes  or  Bechuanas  had  yet  learned  to  take 
strong  drink,  and  there  was  ground  to  hope  they  would  not 
learn,  because  the  practice  of  giving  drams  had  of  late  been 
strongly  and  openly  reprobated. 

The  villages  of  the  Fingoes  and  Bechuanas,  attached  to 
'\>wn,  were  composed  of  beehive-shaped  huts,  such 
Uple  inhabit  in  their  own  land.      Their  saving 
VI  favour  of  their  preservation  from  the  use  of 
fl^ien  they  had  earned  sufficient  for  the  par- 
ts or  cows,  the  Fingoes  often  returned  to 
the  Bechuanas,  across  the  Orange  River  : 
me  useful  ideas  of  civilization,  which  they 
Colony.  ithstanding  tlie  forlorn 
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sitaatiofi  of  the  Hottentote  in  the  nei^lMnzlioM  «^f 
Town,  and  the  general  praetiee  irindi  premled  <^ 
evil  ci  them,  rather  than  of  padendy  3txmt]||to  =^1^ 
there  were  several  Hottentots  of  nespectable 
the  tawny  m  the  station  of  domeack  wermBXi^ 
to  be  overiooked  by  persona  who  Itad  mmds  to  m 
the  Hottentot  race^ — We  called  again  on  Coiond  J 
Depotf  Lientenant  Ooremor*    Beaudemaityi 
o«r  view  of  the  state  of  Caffinna,  and  esrpedxt{!y  of  tb  ] 
tier^  We  fteknowledged  to  him  our  coc^octkin  of  ^i 
moot  of  eneonraging  the  Caffcr  Pobec  to  I 
Ibeni  %  snitable  pajment^  and  leuMdiag 
tkm  of  thkres.  We  also  suggested 
the  Chie£i  %  feeling  of  interest  in  \ 
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Post^  where  we  lodged  at  a  comfortable  inn,  but  the  accom- 
modiition  was  so  small  that  our  servanta  slept  out  of  doan, 

27th.  We  pursued  our  journey*  The  country  was  much 
improved  in  appearance,  since  we  travelled  over  it  before. 
Grass  was  everywhere  abundant,  except  in  the  Fish  River 
Bush,  where  many  of  the  shrubs  were  in  flower ;  few  of  them 
were  gay,  but  several  were  fragrant.^ — At  Fort  Beaufort,  w^ 
were  again  kindly  welcomed  by  J.  J*  Smith  and  family; 
as  they  had  been  visited  by  sickness,  and  had  some  of  the 
relations  ^^-ith  them,  we  obtained  a  lodging  at  a  house,  forme 
a  sort  of  hotel,  the  landlord  of  which  was  lately  deceaaed, 
and  a  sheriflf*s  sale  had  left  the  poor  widow  nearly  destitttte 
of  furniture.  George  FL  Green,  the  Wesleyan  Minister,  now 
stationed  here,  kindly  invited  us  to  take  our  meals  at  liis  hcoie* 

28th.  After  breakfasting  with  G,  H,  Green  and  his  wife, 
we  rode  to  the  Blinkwater,  and  were  glad  to  find  Jan  Tzatzoe 
and  James  Read  junior,  there ;  they  suceessively  interprrted 
for  us,  when  we  addressed  a  congregation  of  about  150  per- 
sons, of  various  statioas  in  Ufe,  from  the  Caffer  Chief,  Msco* 
mo,  to  the  humblest  of  his  people,  and  including  HoCleiitot% 
GoDSs,  or  Ghonaquas,  and  Gaffers.  These  w&t  of  Yvioss 
gndes,  from  the  rude,  red  Caffer,  in  his  grassy  IcsiTOsa,  III 
Ike  Gons  and  Hottenlol,  bordering  on  European  drilixstkm, 
some  of  wbom  weie  not  stnngers  to  the  taith  of  Christ.  The 
people  sssenUed  on  die  dry  bed  of  s  rivulet,  bordesed  on 
e«di  side  with  ombr^geoiis  trees.  Itwss  '^s  place  wbeie 
pfsyer  wss  wont  to  be  msde,"  snd  pecufisriy  fsmmnblit  ior 
the  pvpose,  in  fine  wesiher,  in  this  rhmstr. 

The  atimber  of  inhalntsiits  is  ooiiaadersble  in  this  pktiir- 

^A  ve  iiiteiniwsi4  snd  die  Ksl  snd  Bhnk-wster  rimlets 
sre  scarcely  eier  without  rmuiiiig  vsiv.  Within  s  few  iiaks 
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and  the  Colonists, — ^Tbough  Christian  influence  has  dimin- 
ifihed  many  evils  among  the  Caffers,  Caffraria  is  still  a  heathen 
land.  The  proportion  of  the  people  who  have  become  Chris- 
tians is  small,  and  till  the  Caffers  become  converted^  "  the 
corrupt  tree  will  bring  forth  evil  firuit/* — ^Although  the  cor- 
ruptions of  human  nature  are  modified  by  circumstances,  yet 
all  nations  prove  that  *"'  the  tree  must  be  made  good  before 
the  fruit  can  become  good, " 

A  cottage  was  in  the  course  of  erection  for  Henry  Calder- 
wood,  between  Macomo's  Kraal  and  a  little  village  of  Gonas^ 
where  the  wife  of  our  guide,  Hendrik  Nooka,  and  many  of 
his  relations  resided. 

After  partaking  of  Macomo^s  sour  milk,  which  was  brought 
us  by  one  of  his  sons,  we  returned  to  Fort  Beaufort,  through 
a  kloof  in  the  mountains,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  there 
were  a  few  patches  of  Caffer-com.  The  copses  were  deco- 
rated with  Tecoma  capenHs  and  Plumbago  capensis.  The  path, 
though  much  shorter  than  the  road,  took  no  less  time,  being 
hiUy  and  rough.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  meeting  in  the 
Wesleyan  Sabbath-school-room*  The  congregation  might  be 
about  200,  with  whom  I  had  an  open  season  of  Gospel  labour, 
A  desire  to  hold  these  meetings  had  been  upon  my  mind,  as 
B  a  debt  of  Christian  love,  for  a  long  time  past, 

29th.  We  had  a  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  temperance. 
Though  the  retailing  of  spirits  was  prohibited  here  by  the 
Government,  spirituous  liquors  were  nevertheless  obtained 
and  used  to  great  injury, — Tlie  Caffers  had  lately  stolen  great 
numbers  of  horses  from  this  neighbourhood.  The  proposed 
augmentation  of  the  military  force  upon  the  Frontier,  had 
probably  excited  them  to  more  activity  in  this  respect  The 
Caffers  feel,  that  in  case  of  a  war,  the  more  men  they  can 
Bmount,  the  stronger  they  are ;  and  that  the  Colony  is  pro- 
portionately weakened  by  the  abstraction  of  horses*  Tlie 
augmentation  of  the  mihtary  force  upon  the  Frontier  increases 
the  expense  of  the  Colony,  and  diverts  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  peaceable  relation 
witli  the  Caffers  on  Christian  principles.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  example  and  influence  of  the  military  is  bad.  It 
is  a  great  impediment  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel,  both 
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wantm  mm  a  CMbr  A>  wlMt  WUiMMa  £d,  fbs 
Uitfik  it  WM  bMUit  be  bicw  no  better;  bm 
kfieir  better,  afid  were  it  bad  as  Caffiers.  Urmj^OBg  I  ot 
and  baard  at  milrtiHy  poats  tendad  to  deepen  mj  contrietioii, 
tbat  ialafi  rulea  in  the  wrmj.  I  baUcve,  that,  under  a  gorero- 
maiit  wndticted  an  Chriatiaa  principles,  the  peace,  eren  of 
tba  Caffer  frontieri  might  be  moeh  more  safely  maintaiiudi 
hf  a  weU^organizedt  ^^^^^  police,  than  it  now  is,  under  militafy 
rmtdaticma^ — ^Tha  Caffer  Polioa  were  useful  on  the  frontier, 
but  the  mode  of  paying  and  rewarding  them,  neither  tended 
to  incite  Utem  to  diligence,  nor  enabled  tJiem  to  obtain  help 
from  their  own  countrymen  in  the  execution  of  their  dw 
TUvy  were  |>nid  ut  a  certain  dtiiiy  rate,  and  had  no  quota  i 
th«»  JiiKH  levied  in  cattle  j  these  were  taken  by  the  Go^er 
merit. 

3(Jtli,  Wc  took  leave  of  our  kind  friends  George  and 
Grccni  wliom  we  wcra  gbd  to  find  clear  of  the  prejuc 
whj<'h  wnne  well-intentioned  persons  imbibed  against  the  Hot 
UnitoU  itnd  other  cohnired  people,  nnd  against  many  w*ho  ha 
liiliourrd  ililigently  for  their  amelioration, — Many  of  the  Hot- 
ienlolH  ileelinc  wending  their  tlnnghtcrs  into  service,  or  wit 
dri*w  Iheni  (rum  it,  and  tins  is  ahnost  universally  attribut 
to  itUenewi.  That  there  are  iiiKtinices  where  mistaken  affe 
Uon,  and  a  want  of  pro|)er  tliought,  induce  Hottentot  parents 
in  remove  tlirir  children  from  good  places,  is  certain;  but 
(he  priii(*ipal  ground  of  the  eontphiint  lies  with  the  White 
I'opuluHorrlheiunelveii,  wlu),  generally  >4peakiiig,  neither  make 
iuitnhle  provision  for  the  Knlging  of  tlieir  coloured  aervani 
mu  take  uniUhlc  eart*  of  their  monJi*  The  Hottentota 
(Witally  so  tituatJiHh  even  in  many  Knglish  f  th 

riDlbbm  iutt  strong  rt^Ugious  prineipla  can  pi^ier 

Aftpr  liHfcvUig  Fort  lU*aufort,  we  travataid  i 
on^'mnl  with  grass,  and  WspnnUiHi  with  1 
^mm  agnin  to  Uluck  DrtfW  witlun  the  Cafl 
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we  again  met  a  cordial  welcome  from  Charles  and  Ann  Stretch. 
T\\e  fonner  was  about  to  leave  home  in  the  evening,  so  that 
our  interview  with  him  was  short ;  it  was  nevertheless  very 
pleasant  to  meet  once  more  with  this  true  friend  of  the  CaflFer 
nation :  he  informed  us  that  he  had  had  several  hundreds  of 
the  Amapakati  assembled  at  Block  Drift,  where  he  had  openly 
charged  them  with  being  the  encouragers  of  theft,  being  con- 
fident that  stolen  cattle  could  not  be  brought  into  their  re- 
spective kraals  without  their  knowledge.  To  this  charge, 
several  of  them  pleaded  guilty;  the  whole  of  them  re- 
ceived a  strong  admonition*  The  Chief,  Tyalie,  came  to  Block 
Drift,  while  we  were  there,  to  report  respecting  the  traces  of 
some  Caffers,  supposed  to  have  murdered  a  Hottentot,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  giving  information  of  the  course  they 
had  taken  with  stolen  horses.  About  300  horses  had  been 
stolen,  within  two  months  :  many  of  them  were  said  to  have 
been  traced  to  the  Tslambie  Gaffers. 

5th  mo.  1st,  My  sambok,  a  riding-whip  of  hippopotamus- 
hide,  was  stolen  this  momingj  off  the  window-seat  in  C.  L. 
Stretch's  passage,  the  window  having  been  left  open.  This 
was  the  only  article  we  lost  while  travelling  among  the  Caffers* 
After  breakfest,  we  rode  to  Chumie,  where  Christian  princi- 
ple seemed  to  be  making  progress.  While  in  the  Colony  we 
met  with  a  young  woman,  who  was  a  servant  with  W.  and 
M,  Chalmers,  and  was  a  Christian.  She  had  once  been  for- 
cibly carried  away  by  a  brother  of  the  Chief,  Tyahe,  and  he 
had  threatened  to  compel  her  to  go  and  live  with  him ;  she 
therefore  escaped  clandestinely  into  the  Colony,  where  she 
had  obtained  a  place  in  a  pious  family.  This  young  woman's 
father  had  connived  at  the  outr^e  of  TyaUe's  brother,  from 
the  hope  of  obtaining  some  cattle  as  the  price  of  his  daugh- 
ter. The  practice  of  buying  wives  tends  to  induce  thieving. 
Many  of  the  young  men  who  want  wives,  and  have  no  cattle, 
steal  cattle  to  purchase  wives  vnih. 

Leaving  Chumie,  we  proceeded  to  Philipton,  where  we 
ere  again  received  by  James  Read  and  his  family  with  their 
wonted  kindness :  it  was  pleasant  again  to  rest  ourselves  in 
their  humble  dwelling,  and  to  join  in  conversation  on  the 
progress  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen.     During  our 
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absence,  our  herdsman  Abraham  had  had  the  measles ;  hut 
through  the  progress  of  the  disease,  he  persevered  with  un- 
remitting attention  in  his  charge  of  the  cattle,  two  of  which 
had  died ;  the  rest  were  in  an  iro proved  condition. 

2nd.     Hendrik  Nooka,  our  Caffer  guide,  left  us ;   he  was 
a  usehd  servant  to  us :  his  wages  were  1  s,  6d.  a  day.     During  ^J 
our  absence  James  Read  junior,  had  visited  a  Bushman  Chie^^^ 
Uving  in  the  countrj^  north  of  Klip  Plaat,  to  confer  with  him       ' 
respecting  a  mission  among  his  neglected  people.    The  tidings 
of  the  proposition  of  a  mission  to  the  Buslmien,  brought  an 
application  for  one  from  a  Tambookie  Chief;    and  a  Fingo 
Chief,  said  to  be  a  brother  of  Dingaan  by  an  inferior  motlier, 
came  to  the  Kat  River  to  beg  for  a  native  teacher, 

5th.  In  the  forenoon  we  had  an  attentive  congregation  of 
Gonas,  Fingoes  and  CafFers^  w  Ith  whom  vre  laboured  through 
the  medium  of  J.  Read  senior,  who  interpreted  into  Dutch, 
and  another  man^  who  rendered  the  Dutch  into  Caffer,  Tliere 
was  considerable  emotion  and  much  weeping  among  tlic 
people.  We  afterwards  had  some  satisfactory  conversation 
with  a  Hottentot,  who  was  labouring  in  the  Gospel  among 
the  Boors  of  the  Winterberg.  In  the  afternoon,  I  addressed 
a  Hottentot  congregation.  In  the  evening  an  old  Hottentot, 
named  Boosman  Stuurman,  preached  in  his  harsh  native  lan- 
guogCi  to  a  smaller  congregation,  and  another  person  inter- 
preted into  Caffer,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fingoes  and  Gonas. 
The  old  Hottentot  aften^^ards  addressed  the  company  in  Dutch, 
rehearsing  much  of  his  own  experience  of  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  the  Lord.  He  stated  his  awakening  to  have  oc- 
curred when  he  was  but  a  young  man,  and  to  have  resulted 
from  the  shining  of  a  light  about  him,  as  he  was  carrjing  his 
daughter  from  Bethelsdorp  to  Theopolis;  this  occasioned  him 
to  fall  to  the  ground,  when  strong  convictions  of  sin  came 
over  his  mind.  From  that  time  he  became  a  penitent,  and 
now,  he  is  daily  found  preaching  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ  to  his  countrymen. 

6tlu     We  had  the  privilege  of  bein^>*liuit  at  f. 
at  wliich  the  sending  of  native  teachc 
bouring  Bushman  Chief,  was  under  c 
siderable  discussion,  it  was  determine 
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other  members  of  the  church,  who  should  assist  in  building 
the  Chief  a  house,  maMng  him  a  garden,  &c,  and  that  a  por* 
tion  of  this  number  shoiild  be  changed  every  three  months, 
lest  they  should  forget  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  begin 
to  try  to  cstabUsh  themselves  upon  the  place.  Madoor  told 
some  of  the  people  who  visited  him  from  the  Kat  River,  that 
he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  mountmns,  where  he  had 
dwelt,  through  fear  of  other  tribes  of  men ;  that  he  had  re- 
mained in  such  ignorance  that  he  scarcely  thought  himself 
a  human  being,  tiU  once  he  visited  Kalaghal,  a  neighbouring 
TambookJe  Chief,  who  treated  him  kindly,  and  as  a  man ;  he 
then  began  to  feel  that  he  was  a  human  being;  and  now,  that 
persons  had  come  to  visit  him  that  he  saw  were  his  friends, 
he  felt  more  strongly  confirmed  in  this  sentiment.  He  said 
also,  that  he  hoped  his  mother  was  still  living,  if  she  had  not 
been  devoured  by  the  Great  Serpent,  or  by  the  tigers  of  the 
mountains,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  find  her,  and  to 
bring  her  to  hear  of  salvation.  Madoor  spoke  to  them  also, 
of  the  daughter  of  a  Bushman  Chief,  who,  being  determined 
not  to  be  brought  into  bondage,  had  shunned  all  society,  and 
dwelt  alone  in  the  wilderness,  living  on  roots  and  herbs,  and 
on  such  firagments  of  flesh  as  were  left  by  lions,  tigers,  and 
jackals :  he  expressed  gladness  that  people  were  proposing  to 
come  to  him,  who  would  teach  him  to  cultivate  tlie  ground, 
because  other  persons  were  settling  near  him,  and  game  waa 
becoming  scarce,  and  he  feared  it  would  soon  fail. 

The  Great  Serpent,  which  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  the 
natives  of  South  Africa,  is  probably  Phtjion  n-ataiensis;  it  is 
not  now  found  within  the  Cape  Colony,  where  there  is  reason 
to  beheve  it  formerly  existed :  the  Hottentots  had  a  super- 
stitious reverence  for  it,  and  imagined  it  possessed  miracu- 
lous powers.  It  is  of  a  dull,  olive  brown,  marked  with  large, 
irregular,  wavy-patches  of  yellowish  brown ;  its  belly  is  of  a 
purplish  white.  Skins  25  feet  long,  have  been  brought  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Natal,  and  the  natives  speak  of  having 
seen  these  formidable  reptiles  of  a  circumference  equal  to 
that  of  the  body  of  a  stout  man. 

Makalema,  the  Fin  go  Chief,  who  was  a  grave  man,  was  like* 
wise  at  this  meeting,     He  said,  his  reason  for  applying  for  a 
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Missionary  was,  that  he  could  no  longer  live  without  the  word 
of  God,  or  the  GospeL  So  earnest  was  he  for  religious  in- 
struction, that  he  said,  he  would  not  leave  Pliihpton  without 
a  teacher :  hia  residence  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Klip  Plaat, 
where  there  were  about  forty  men  with  him,  besides  women 
and  children.  Kalaghal,  a  young  man  of  a  pleasant  coun* 
tenance,  the  Chief  of  a  section  of  the  Tambookies,  resid- 
ing on  the  Witte  Kei  River,  likewise  stated  to  this  meet- 
ing his  reasons  for  wishing  to  have  a  Missionary ;  among 
these,  that  it  was  continually  in  his  heart  to  apply  for  one* 
An  application  ^I'as  also  laid  before  tlie  meeting  for  a  Mis- 
sionary, on  behalf  of  one  of  the  oldest  counsellors  of  Rheli, 
named  Gubaguba,  residing  in  the  same  vicinity ;  and  lastly, 
a  pious  Gona,  of  whom  1  have  spoken  under  date  of  1st  mo, 
22nd,  being  charged  with  a  message  from  a  Bcchuana  or 
Mantatee  Chief,  named  Daman,  residing  on  the  Mankasana, 
was  called  upon  to  state  what  he  had  to  say.  It  miglit  have 
benefited  some  who  array  religious  teaching  in  much  statCi 
to  have  seen  this  simple-hearted  wood-cutter  stand  forth  in 
his  worn,  leathern  jacket  and  trowsers,  and  significantly 
scratching  his  head,  inform  the  Hottentot  church,  through 
the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  how  the  Lord,  through  his 
medium,  had  awakened  Daman  and  his  people,  to  a  desire 
for  further  religious  instruction.  Here,  Christianity,  un- 
shackled by  state  patronage,  appeared  in  simple  garb,  among 
warm-hearted  advocates,  llie  deliberation  on  several  of  these 
interesting  caaes  was  necessarily  postponed* — On  Macomo 
being  informed  of  the  probability  of  teachers  being  sent  to 
these  parties^  he  said,  he  was  glad  of  it ;  for  then  they  would 
have  a  home,  which  none  of  them  could  he  said  to  have  till 
settled  with  a  teacher.  Macomo  is  certainly  an  enlightened 
man,  though  not  pious;  yet  he  respects  true  piety;  he  can 
also  make  allowance  for  the  prejudices  of  Missionaries,  which 
he  has  frequently  obser\'ed«  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
almost  every  Missionary  we  met  with  entertained  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  people  among  whom  bewM  labo^L 
but  very  few  were  clear  of  strong  prejudice 
were  distant  from  them* 
All  the  parties  who  appUed  for  religii 
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nearly  a  failure^  on  account  of  the  Locusts ;  and  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  the  people  could  not  get  out  to  hunt; 
being  thus  shut  up,  the  cattle  that  some  of  the  people  had, 
have  either  died  or  been  slaughtered,  so  that  all  now  are  re* 
duced  to  a  state  of  hunger  and  misery.'* 

"The  Fingo  Chief  above-mentioned  was  sent  for  in  a 
friendly  manner,  from  the  Bushman  Station,  by  Umtihaha, 
the  head  Chief  of  the  Tambookies,  and  murdered  in  cold 
blood." — "  As  no  human  aid  can  be  obtained  to  check  the»e 
proceedings,  we  must  look  to  the  Lord.  If  tlie  work  be  of 
God,  they  will  not  be  able  to  overthrow  it.  If  it  be  not,  it 
is  proper  that  it  should  come  to  nothing."  "  Under  all  this 
the  work  of  God  has  gone  on,  and  we  have  admitted  into  the 
church,  by  baptism,  five  Bushmen  and  Bushwomen,  and  there 
are  several  inquirers  and  candidates  for  baptism.  The  chil- 
dren also  are  making  pleasing  progress  in  the  school,  and  we 
have  every  prospect  of  success,  if  we  could  but  have  peace 
in  the  country," 

An  expostulation  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  EasU 
ern  Province,  would  probably  have  put  a  stop  to  the  outrages 
complained  of,  but  my  correspondent  does  not  mention  any 
such  expostulation  having  been  made ;  notwithstanding  that 
the  country  had  been  officially  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
Bushmen* 

7tli.  A  temperance  meeting,  on  the  total  abstinence  prin- 
ciple, was  numerously  attended  this  morning.  About  680 
signatures  had  been  attached  to  tlie  total  abstinence  pledge 
at  the  Kat  River.  Striking  speeches  were  made  by  sevend 
individuals ;  and  the  disposition  to  pay  Hottentots  in  spirits, 
or  if  they  refused  to  accept  tliis  payment,  to  send  them  away 
unpaid,  was  freely  commented  upon,  by  some  who  had  suf- 
fered from  it,  both  in  Grahams  Town  and  at  Uitenhage.  It 
is  indeed  cause  for  thankfulness  that  these  practices  have 
received  a  death-blow.  The  Tambookie  and  Fingo  Chie£i 
mentioned  yesterday,  were  present  at  this  meet 
interested,  though  they  probably  understood 
its  general  object.  Tlie  former,  with  hh 
to-day,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  house  of  h^uw 
namely  that  of  James  Read.    Tliis,  though  | 
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white-washed  cottage,  was  regarded  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. But  though  they  saw  many  things  that  attracted  their 
notice,  they  only  asked  for  religious  instruction. 

The  letter  from  James  Read,  referred  to  in  the  prcceeding 
pages,  notices  an  encouraging  reception  of  Christianity  among 
the  Fingoes,  at  the  Kat  River,  Sixty  of  these  people  had 
been  united  to  the  church  at  Philipton,  and  many  more 
were  in  a  hopeful  state ;  about  forty  couples  had  been  mar- 
ried; polygamy  had  been  given  up  by  those  who  became 
Christian  conv^erts,  and  m  several  instances,  by  mutual  con- 
sent ;  they  were  very  diligent  in  learning  to  read  ;  the  fol- 
lowing incident  copied  from  this  letter  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  their  simplicity,  ^'Rather  a  singular  case  oc- 
cured  with  a  Fin  go  woman  who  was  married  to-day ;  just 
after  she  was  baptized,  she  had  been  attending  one  of  our 
meetings,  and  in  going  home,  she  trod  upon  a  serpent,  which 
bit  her  in  the  leg.  She  kicked  it  away,  say ing  ^'  Get  away  Satan ! 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with  me  now,  you  are  too  late,  you 
may  get  my  body,  you  cannot  get  my  soul;  Jesus  has  tliat ." 
I  went  to  see  her  the  next  day;  the  leg  was  dreadfully  swollen, 
and  we  did  not  expect  her  to  live ;  I  asked  her  if  she  was  not 
afraid  to  die ;  she  said,  "  No,  I  go  so  much  the  sooner  to 
Jesus  Christ."  She  got  better  however,  and  I  asked  her  one 
day,  if  she  was  not  glad  that  she  was  better,  she  said,  "  I  not 
know,  if  I  had  died,  I  go  to  Jesus  and  sin  no  more ;  perhaps 
now  I  live,  I  sin  again." 

9th.  In  the  forenoon  our  oxen  were  again  yoked ;  the  wagon 
had  been  standing  at  Philipton  four  months.  In  the  course 
of  t^jis  time,  many  of  the  cattle  had  had  a  kind  of  periodical 
j^sickness,  caused  by  the  rain  and  the  freshness  of  the  grass; 

f  that,  had  we  been  dependent  solely  upon  them,  we  could  not 
have  prosecuted  our  journey  without  unpleasant  delays.  Two 
oxen  had  died ;  and  after  arriving  here,  those  brought  from  Cape 
Town  were  nearly  three  montlis  before  they  began  to  gatlier 
flesh  ;  they  were  now  in  good  condition. — We  parted  from 
he  Reads  under  a  solemn  sense  of  the  divine  presence  and 
blessing,  and  took  an  interesting  leave  of  the  Hottentots, 
everal  of  whom  were  in  tears.  They  are  an  affectionate, 
jle-hearted   people.      Our   herdsman    and   some   of  hia 
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acquaiittance  fired  mutual  saJutes^as  he  departed  with  the  looa 
cattle,  and  the  school  cliildren  "  brought  us  forth  with  sing 
iiig/*  We  made  a  few  calls  at  Fort  Armstrong,  while  tlie^ 
Uackamith  repaired  our  drag-shoe,  which  sustained  an  injury 
in  coming  down  one  of  the  many  stony  hills  upon  this  road« 
Pursuing  the  path  about  twelve  miles,  we  outspanned  early^ 
in  order  to  allow  the  cattle  to  feed^  and  to  arrange  serend 
little  matters  which  required  attention  in  the  wagon.  The 
starting  of  a  wagon  in  this  country,  resembles  the  sailing  of  a 
ship,  in  which  many  things  require  a  little  arrangement  after 
leaTing  port ;  we  narrowly  escaped  upsetting,  in  descending  a 
hill,  where  the  rain  had  washed  a  deep  fissure, 

10th.  The  excitement  of  yesterday  and  the  restle 
of  the  oxen,  which  were  necessarily  made  fast  to  the 
during  Uie  night,  to  prevent  their  returning  to  PhiHpton,' 
prevented  our  obtaining  much  sleep.  We  started  early  in 
tlic  morning,  and  journeyed  among  the  bushy  hills,  where 
binls  were  singing,  doves  cooing,  and  grasshoppers  or  crickets 
ehirpingi  abundantly;  we  arrived  early  at  the  Blinkwateri 
when  we  met  James  Read  senior,  who  had  gone  thither  be- 
Ibre  us,  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  house  for  Hemy 
Calderwood* — Wliile  at  the  Kat  River,  we  engaged,  as  one  of 
oixr  ftttendants,  a  pious  Bechuana  youth,  named  Boesak,  who 
VfWB  atokfn  from  his  parents  by  the  Bergenaars,  a  horde  of  _ 
Griqua  banditti,  and  was  subsequently  taken  into  the  famil) 
of  a  pious  man  of  tx>lour,  named  Pr«etorius,  a  Fieh! 
of  Bushman  and  Hottentot  extraction,  who  had  eight  <  -^  J 

of  his  own,  and  by  whom  he  was  treated  as  a  son. — On  greas*! 
ing  our  wigon  at  noon*  one  of  the  axles  was  found  to  be 
cridced;   it  was  therefore  concluded  needful  to  remain  bena 
liU  it  should  lie  replaced  by  anothen 

11th.  The  weather  beeoroing  wet,  and  the  ap 
the  amitht  at  tlus  place,  being  out  of  doors,  the  repain 
our  wagon  oould  not  be  proceecled  with. — The  Ot>loiii«d 
Riople  were  pkvi^iiiiig  in  two  places  in  this  neighbouriiood. 
Before  tke  inliodictioii  of  Christianity  into  Cafiam  tbe 
wives  of  the  Caffera  eultmited  the  grotuid,  the  m^ 

;  such  toil*    On  the  intiod«iet»M|  ^s»  th« 

between  the  qpMliS  ,  pt 
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them  and  by  the  women*  A  chief  named  Tliopo,  who  received 
a  plough  from  the  contribution  made  by  many  Friends,  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  among  the  native  tribes,  sent  a 
message  in  1842,  acknowledging  gratefully  the  present,  which 
he  called  '•  a  strong  wife/* 

12th,  We  were  at  three  solemn,  crowded  meetings  in  a 
small  wattle^nd-dab  hut ;  several  pious  people  were  present. 
In  two  of  them  we  hail  much  to  communicate :  J,  Read  in- 
terpreted into  Dutch,  and  another  person  into  Caffer*  A  few 
Caffcrs  came  from  other  kraals,  noti;\nths  tan  ding  the  weather 
was  cold  and  wet.  The  huts  at  this  place  had,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, erect  walls,  thatched  roofs,  and  reeded  doors.  The 
proprietor  of  the  one  in  which  we  found  accommodation,  had 
made  himself  a  wooden  sofa,  table,  stools,  and  other  articles 
of  furniture. 

13th*  Yesterday  morning  was  frosty :  up  to  the  10th  it 
was  very  warm  5  but  winter  now  commenced* — ^In  the  even- 
ing a  few  people  assembled,  to  whom  I  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture  in  Dutch,  and  made  a  few  comments  in  the  same 
language.  My  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  was  small,  but  I  felt 
it  necessary  to  begin  to  speak  in  it. 

14th.  Some  of  the  people  again  assembled  this  evening, 
and  I  again  read,  and  made  a  few  remarks  to  them,  in  Dutch. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  had  an  interesting  inter\new  with 
several,  matronly,  Christian  women  of  the  Nooka  family,  of 
Gona  Caffers.  Their  nephew  Imd  been  our  guide  in  Caffra- 
ria,  and  we  had  proposed  that  he  should  accompany  us  beyond 
the  Great  Orange  River.  They  took  the  subject  under  grave 
consideration,  and  notwithstanding  their  willingness  to  do 
anything  in  their  power  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer, they  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  not  their 
duty  to  give  him  up  for  this  service.  Their  deliberation  re- 
minded me  much  of  the  manner  in  which  questions  of  im- 
portance are  treated  in  the  meetings  for  discipline  of  the 
Society  of  Friends;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  were  en- 
abled to  come  to  a  right  judgment  in  the  matter.  The  manner 
in  which  they  expressed  their  sympathy  for  my  companion 
and  myself,  and  their  belief  tliat  the  Lord  would  provide  for 
us,  was  both  affecting  and  comforting. 
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ISth-  This  morning  an  old  Caffer  Interpreter,  Jantje  or 
Hans  Naoka>  informed  us,  that  some  of  the  neighboaring 
Caffers  had  come  to  see  if  we  would  not  hold  another  meet- 
ing with  them,  before  leaving  this  neighbourhood.  On  con- 
sidering the  subject,  w^e  did  not  feel  easy  to  refuse  doing  so, 
A»  we  sat  with  them  in  silence,  we  were  sensible  of  a  sweet 
feeling  of  divine  overshadowing.  We  were  enabled  to  convey 
to  them  the  expression  of  continued  Christian  interest,  by 
reading  portions  of  Scripture,  and  making  a  few  comments 
between  the  passages,  in  Dutch ;  Hans  Nooka  having  a  prac^ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  interpreted  very  satisfactorily 
into  Caffer.  The  old  man  had  the  matter  so  much  at  hearty 
that  he  quickly  caught  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  ani 
was  able  to  make  up  all  our  deficienciea.  It  was  striking  U^ 
see  the  lofty  spirited  Caffers  melted  to  tears,  under  this  simpl^ir 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  or  rather  under  the  accompan} 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Bepftrture  ttxtm  ihe  Kat  River. — Grastf  X^a&d.^ — Kunap  Fott. — Cold  and  Snow. — 
The  8piiDgbok. — Ant  Hills. — Aloe. — Emigrant  Boora. — Olea  Avon. — Somer- 
set.— Ram. — ^Mf aalea, — Dr,  Gill.  —Hydrophobia, — Hfcttaa.— Jail. — Lcpera. — 
liana. — Devotional  Headings.— Clearing  Fords. — Implements. — Heavy  Rain, 
— Leopard. — Country.— Birds. — Karroo. — Cradock. — Smith's  Work, — Hotten- 
tots. — Mecti  ng .  — Straying  Oxen . — Intemperance .  — Conn  try.  — N  ach  t-maal*— 
Emigration. — Bitter  Melon. — Opuntia.^^tatc  of  the  Dutch  Colonists. — Great 
Fiah  BiTcr. — Thoughtful  Dutehmsn.—Biasscd  Mother, — ^Grotesque  Hills. — 
Oime. — Groote  Fontein. — Want  of  Education. — Massonia,— The  Gnu. — Ot- 
triches. — The  Qnugga.— Thalictrum.— The  Bksbok-^The  Black- footed  Cat. 
— Lion  Shooter. — The  Meer  Kat. — Colestierg. — Claims  of  Aborigines. — Bush- 
man Mission. — Teaching  the  Hottentots.— ^British  Population. — Freed  Appren- 
tiees. — Intemperance. — Town  and  Trade. — Pnson.^ — Freedom. — Man  Shot  by 
a  Boor. — Banks  of  the  Nu  Garicp.— Country. 


5th  mo.  15th.  The  repairs  of  our  wagon  being  completed, 
we  finally  left  the  Caffer  Frontier,  and  the  Kat  River  dis- 
trict, and  proceeded  on  the  way  toward  Somerset,  as  far  as 
the  property  of  an  Englishman  named  Blakeway, 

16th.  We  breakfasted  with  the  large  family  of  the  Blake- 
Ways  ;  they  like  many  other  settlers  in  these  regions,  were 
living  imder  considerable  privations  in  regard  to  society.  No 
other  English  family  resided  near  them,  and  all  their  ser- 
vants were  Gonas,  Their  estate  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  partially-wooded  range  of  hills ;  but  in  dry  seasons  it 
is  short  of  water.  Their  house  was  burnt  and  much  of  their 
property  was  destroyed  in  the  Caffer  war.  At  noon  we  out- 
spanned  at  the  Old  Gola  Post,  one  of  the  many  military 
stations  on  the  Frontier,  now  vacated.  Rain  came  on  in  the 
afternoon,  ^dth  excessive  cold,  and  the  road  became  so  slip- 
l  P^Tj  ^tat  it  was  with  difficulty  we  reached  the  Old  Kunap 
t;  this  place  was  now  occupied  by  t^o  Dutchmen,  who 
very  civil,  and  with  whom,  after  getting  our  people 
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settled  in  one  of  the  untnlmbited  bouses,  we  had  much  con- 
▼enuition  ;  they  had  lost  their  property  by  the  Gaffers  in  the 
war,  and  they  now  had  a  great  inclination  to  emigrate  to  Nj 

1 7th.  The  country  we  traversed  was  undulating  and 
with  a  range  of  mountains  about  1,300  feet  high  to  the  north  j 
on  these  there  was  snow  this  rooming ;  and  notwithstanding 
that  tlie  sun  was  bright,  the  wind  Tras  ao  cold  as  to  render 
tliick,  woollen  clothes  necessary* 

18th,  We  passed  the  extremity  of  Glen  Linden,  the  val- 
ley in  which  tlie  family  of  Pringles  were  settled,  and  travelled 
over  an  elevated,  grassy  country,  on  which  several  small 
herds  of  Springboks  were  feeding.  The  hillocks  of  WTiite 
Antii  were  so  numerous  as  to  reserable  haycocks,  from  2  to 
10  yards  apart.  This  is  quite  a  common  feature  in  m; 
parts  of  South  Africa. — The  Springbok,  Gaztlla  Euchore. 
an  elegant  animal  of  the  Antelope  family.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  the  Fallow  Deer.  The  head  and  face  are  white,  re- 
acmbUng  those  of  a  lamb,  but  having  a  dark  streak  from  rfie 
back  of  the  horns,  through  the  eyes,  to  the  nose.  Tlie  ears 
are  long,  attenuated  and  whitish  ;  the  eyes  expressive.  The 
horns  are  black,  lyrate  and  robust,  with  about  twenty  com- 
plete, elevated  rings  at  the  base.  The  back  and  sides  are  of 
a  yelhjwish  fawn  colour,  margined  with  a  broad  band  of  cheft- 
nut  on  the  flanks ;  the  belly,  tliroat,  folds  on  the  croup, 
insidcs  of  the  legs  are  white  ;  a  band  of  chesnut  borders 
reniiirkable  folds  of  white  on  the  croup  ;  these  the  animal  ha» 
the  puwer  of  display ing»  as  a  lai^e  white  patch.  The  tail  is 
eight  inclies  long,  and  white  with  a  tuft  of  black  hairs.  The 
fenuUe  is  smaller  and  has  very  slender  horns. — On  descendi 
to  the  Great  Fish  River,  the  country  became  j^oorer  and  moi 
buahy,  and  continued  so  to  Somerset,  Near  one  part  of 
road>  an  Aloe  with  a  tall  tnmk,  Aloeferox  ?  formed  a  splendi 
object;  its  flower  stems  were  from  3  to  4  feet  high, 
tliem  with  one  or  two  upright  branches ;  the  blostf 
tubular,  and  shaded  with  red^  orange  and  yeUo" 
tlie  bitcnis  from  the  base,  so  as  to  form  spik 
of  a  man^s  arm.  This  plant  is  represented 
page  29«J,  along  with  Tejftudinaria  Eliphan 
rroo  about  L' ilenh 
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Little  Date  of  the  valleys  of  Albany,  Euphorbia  nieloformis, 
the  Melon-formed  Euphorbia,  and  Eupkorlna  heptagona^ 
one  of  the  Morsdooms,  from  the  vicinity  of  Uitenhage  ;  Aloe 
&rbar€§C€nSf  the  Tree  Aloe,  and  Acacia  giraffe^  the  Kameel 
Doom^  of  Namaqua  Land. 

We  saw  nine  wagons  pass  up  tlie  west  side  of  the 
Fish  River^  belonging  to  Boors,  who  were  emigrating  to 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  Colony^  Many  of  thera  con- 
tinned  to  journey  to  the  Natal  country,  notwnthstanding 
the  miserable  condition  of  numbers  who  were  there,  who  had 
once  possessed  a  good  share  of  temporal  comforts  within  the 
Colony.  Some  of  their  children  were  reported  to  be  in  a 
naked  condition,  like  those  of  the  coloured  people.  One  of 
the  Natal  emigrants  writing  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Albany, 
said^  **  I  am  no  Boor  now,  I  have  not  an  ox.  ^^  Yet  one  of 
the  Colonial  Journals  continued  to  speak  of  the  situation  of 
these  people,  as  one  of  no  formidable  discouragement,  and  of 
their  difficulties,  as  probably  not  greater  than  those  encoun- 
tered by  the  first  settlers  in  Albany.  In  this  journal  and 
some  others,  flattering  letters  from  Natal  were  published^ 
which  appeared  to  be  wTitten  by  parties  who  had  already 
emigrated,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  others  to  join  them, 

tin  order  to  increase  tlieir  power  against  the  Zoolu  Chief, 
Dingaan«  There  seemed  reason  to  beUevc  that  there  were 
in  the  Colony,  parties  who  encouraged  the  emigration  of  the 
Dutch,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  possession  of  some  of  Aeir 
estates,  at  an  easy  rate. — In  the  evening  we  met  a  kind  re- 
ception at  Glen  Avon,  the  residence  of  Robert  Hart,  an 
opulent  settler,  one  of  whose  family  married  one  of  the  Prin- 
gles,  and  another  of  whom  is  the  wife  of  Charles  L,  Stretch, 
of  Block  Drift,  in  Caffraria* 

19th*  Accompanied  by  Robert  Hart  and  some  of  his 
family,  we  rode  into  Somerset,  a  village-like  town,  at  tlie  foot 
of  a  low  range  of  mountains,  distant  about  three  miles  from 
Glen  Avon ;  here  we  were  introduced  to  George  Morgan, 
pious  minister  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  who  gave 
s  the  opportunity  of  discharging  a  burden  of  Christian  love 
toward  the  Dutch  and  English  population,  himself  acting  as 
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20th.  Hcary  rain  prevented  our  going  to  Somerset,  where 
we  had  intended  to  hold  a  temperance  meeting.  It  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  collecting  people  in  rainy  weather  in  Africa ; 
they  are  not  clad  so  as  to  be  able  to  avoid  being  wet  to  the 
skin,  and  the  roads  being  generally  mere  tracks,  they  soon 
become  impassable.  The  measles  were  now  prevalent  here. 
Tliey  had  been  unknown  in  the  Colony,  since  iS06,  when 
they  were  very  fatal* 

22nd.  Yesterday  heavy  rain  confined  us  to  the  houae; 
to-day  the  weather  was  fine,  but  cooL  We  went  to  Somerset 
with  George  Morgan  and  a  medical  man  named  6111^  aad 
attended  a  temperance  meeting.  Intemperance  was  raj 
prevalent  here.  There  were  four  canteens  in  the  little  towm 
of  Somerset — ^Dr,  Gill  expressed  a  care  for  us,  in  the  part 
of  our  journey  yet  in  prospect,  not^  he  said,  from  our  fellow* 
men,  but  from  wild  beasts;  these  he  knew  were  numerous 
and  often  troublesome  in  some  of  the  districts  we  purposed 
visiting :  formerly  he  travelled  much  himself,  being  employed 
to  ooUect  plants,  and  once  his  wagon  was  destroyed  by  ele- 
phantSf  and  anotlier  time  by  fire. — Although  the  weather  is 
csctremely  hot  in  summer,  in  South  Mrica,  the  only  cases  of 
hydrophobia  I  heard  of  in  the  country,  occurred  at  Glea 
Avon.  A  dog  first  became  affected,  and  it  bit  a  coloured 
man  who  died  of  the  disease. — Hyenas  were  numerous  bete; 
they  were  suffered  to  prowl  about  the  outside  of  the  fence 
of  the  premises,  where  they  cleared  off  dead  sheep  and  other 
offal. 

23rd.  We  went  over  the  jail  at  Somerset.  It  was  origi- 
nally built  for  wagon -sheds.  The  yard  was  large,  but  the 
walls  were  not  sufficiently  high  for  security.  About  eight 
cells,  capable  of  holding  four  persons  in  each,  occupied  one 
mA  of  the  yard,  and  the  houses  of  the  jmlor  and  constables 
l3b»  ddier*  The  kitchen  and  other  offices  were  alonir 
side.    There  was  also  a  small  court,  with  a  room  le 

mt  CPtwring :  in  this  place,  thirteen  miserable 
livad  from  Graaff  Keinet,  were  lying  on  the 
skin  blankets ;  these  poor  creatures  were  on 
oew  institution  for  lepers,  near  Port  Elizabctli 
ber  of  prisourra  were  removed  to  Grahat 
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'beginning  of  the  week.  Three  Hottentots  and  a  Caflfer  were 
under  sentence  of  death  for  cattle-stealing :  one  of  them  was 
an  aggravated  case.  Executions  by  the  course  of  law,  for  this 
offence,  had  not  been  usual  in  this  Colony;  and  it  seemed  pro- 
bable, that  if  they  were  carried  into  effect  in  these  cases,  the 
number  of  murders  would  be  increased  by  the  greater  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  detection.  The  prisoners  slept  on  the  floor^ 
upon  blankets; each  of  them  had  also  a  blanket  as  a  coverlet.  In 
the  cell  occupied  by  the  condemned^  there  was  a  line  of  stocks 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  which  were  in  use.  The  rations  of 
the  prisoners  were,  meat  lib.  bread  l^lb.  rice  2oz.  except  when 
sentenced  to  Rice-water,  which  is  a  common  punishment,  for 
a  few  days,  under  magisterial  sentence,  in  this  Colony.    One 

^.of  the  constables  here  was  a  Caffer,  the  rest  were  Hottentots, 
This  place  was  far  from  being  well  arranged,  or  well  adapted 
for  a  prison,  but  it  was  clean, 

24th.  After  being  amply  supplied  with  Oranges  and  Lem- 
ons, out  of  the  extensive  orchard  of  our  kind  host,  whose 
house  was  the  best  we  saw  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  had  a 
good  vineyard  attached  to  it,  we  took  leave  of  him  and  his 
family,  and  returned  toM'ard  the  Great  Fish  River. — Robert 
Hart  informed  us,  that,  in  his  earlier  days,  he  had  much 
riding  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  he  usually  went  alone, 
regarding  the  tales  he  heard  of  people  meeting  with  Lions 
and  other  dangers,  as  of  small  account,  never  having  fallen 
in  with  any  himself.  But  in  passing,  early  one  morning, 
through  the  bushy  country  over  wliicli  we  travelled  to-day, 
he  cracked  his  whip,  and  a  number  of  Hyenas  started  up 
near  him.  This  occasioned  him  to  look  around,  and  he  per* 
ceived  two  Lions  on  the  carcase  of  a  Quagga;  these  he  passed 
at  a  respectful  distance,  concluding  that  the  Hyenas  were 
waiting  for  the  leavings  of  the  Lions.  From  this  time  he  was 
of  tlie  mind,  that  it  was  safest  not  to  travel  alone  in  this 
country, 

25th.  We  turned  along  the  vale  of  the  Great  Fish  River, 
to  a  ford,  on  the  way  to  Cradock ;  but  the  water  proving  too 
I  high  to  allow  us  to  cross  without  risk,  we  outspanned,  con- 
cluding to  wait  for  its  falling.  Jackals  were  very  noisy  in 
the  evening. 
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26th,  We  spent  some  time  in  devotional  reading  with  our 
men.  Our  herdsman  was  necessarily  out  with  the  cattle^ 
except  at  meal*times,  and  after  dark ;  we  therefore  generally 
had  a  reading  in  the  evening,  Aa  our  oil  had  now  become 
so  thick  from  the  cold,  as  to  make  a  lamp  require  trimming 
about  every  fifteen  minutes,  we  usually  read  by  fire-light, 

27th,  The  river  having  fallen  sufficiently  to  admit  of  our 
crossing,  we  dug  away  the  sand  that  had  washed  into  the 
ascent  from  the  ford,  and  filled  up  a  part  with  boughs  and 
stones  that  had  been  washed  away.  For  exigencies  of  this 
kind,  we  were  provided  with  two  spades  and  a  pick-axe* 
spades,  with  several  other  tilings  were  contrived  to  fast 
under  the  floor  of  the  wagon;  the  pick-axe  was  carried  inside, 
the  handle  being  made  removable.  Two  hours  sufficed  to 
clear  the  ascent  from  the  ford ;  we  then  proceeded  on  our 
journey,  crossing  some  poor,  flat  country,  before  entering  a 
sterile,  stony  mountain-pass.  The  rocks  were  argillaceous 
sandstone,  and  in  some  places,  Uraestoue.  We  passed  a  few 
farms,  on  tlie  edge  of  the  Tarka,  at  two  of  which,  there  wer^ 
large,  mixed  flocks,  of  Cape  and  Merino  Sheep,  and  Goats; 
the  Goats  often  place  their  feet  against  the  Doombooms  and 
browse  among  the  branches.  Rain  came  on  in  the  afternoon, 
with  thunder  and  very  cold  wind.  Water  was  scarce  after 
we  left  the  Fish  River.  We  observed  some  in  the  evenbg, 
in  little  pools,  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  which  in  a  few  hours, 
became  a  roaring  torrent.  The  rain  was  so  heavy,  that  it 
was  diffictilt  to  kindle  a  fire  witli  the  assistance  of  an  oily 
paper;  and  the  kettle  and  an  iron  pot,  were  necessarily  placed 
upon  it,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  extinguishing  it,  before  a 
little  coffee  could  be  prepared,  to  expel  the  present  sense  of 
cold.  Our  Hottentot  and  Bechuana  took  shelter  for  the 
night  under  the  wagon,  where  they  managed  to  keep  theio^y 
selves  dry,  and  we  took  the  driver  inside.  A  Hyena  answere^H 
the  bleating  of  the  sheep  at  a  neighbouring  kraal,  and  a  Leo- 
pard growled  near  us  in  the  night. 

28th.    The  weather  became  clear  about  midnigb^^^Md  ^ 
torrent-brook  had  nearly  ceased  to  ruti  hafiira  mc 
fore  eleven  o'clock,  the  horses  and 
being  traced  by  the  spoor,  or  footma 
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by  the  rain*     In  the  mean  time^  we  had  some  con- 
rersatiou  with  a  young  Dutchman,  residing  close   by,  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  the  Measles,  imder  which  his  wife 
W&i  suffering ;  this  made  way  for  giving  him  a  few  tracts. 
,bout  noon  we  resumed  our  journey.     We  passed  between 
o  ranges  of  argillaceous  mountains,  interrupted  by  stony^ 
taltic  hills,  most  of  which  had  flat  tops,  or  straight  ridges ; 
some  directions,  they  had  the  appearance  of  pyramids, 
few  large  flocks  of  sheep  were  feeding  on  the  hills,  and 
saw  some  Cranes,  Bustards  and  Vultures.     These  birds 
ire  seen  almost  every  day ;  the  two  former  in  small  nuro- 
jrs,  and  the  latter  in  larger  quantities*      Crows,  Pigeons, 
iamaqua-partridges,  and  a  variety  of  small  birds,  were  also 
frequently  seen,  especially  ne^r  the  rivers*    The  Crows  came 
pick  up  scraps,  as  soon  as  the  wagon  moved  from  its 
Jace.     We  had  to  cut  open  the  road  to  another  ford  of  the 
reat  Fish  River  that  had  become  choked  with  mud  and 
d*    This  being  effected,  we  passed  into  a  still  more  sterile 
Duntry,  regular  karroo,  of  bare  earth,  besprinkled  with  Mes- 
bryanthemums  and  other   little  bushy  plants.    When  we 
tspanned,  our  horses  and  cattle  took  shelter  among  the 
'ger  shrubs  by  the  river-side  j  they  browsed  on  the  saline 
ilants  of  the  country*     This  we  thought  poor  food  for  them, 
Alt  often  after  this  time,  we  were  glad  when  tliey  could 
libtain  such  forage. 

29th.     Tlie  country  over  which  we  travelled  was  dreary : 

mo  or  three  houses  which  we  passed,  were  uninhabited,  but 

saw  at  a  distance,  as  many  occupied  farms,  on  the  banks 

of  the  Great  Fish  River,  which  we  again  crossed,  but  i-vithout 

cidty,  the  mud  having  been  cut  away  by  some  other  party. 

e  outspanned  in  the  evening,  at  a  place  called,  tlie  Thonis, 

Cradock,  where  another  wagon  was  standing,  that  be- 

inged  to  a  trader,  who  had  been  detained  here  many  days, 

all  his  people  having  taken  the  measles. 

30th.     W^e  rode  into  Cradock,  which  is  a  small  town  of 

o  imperfect  streets,  bordered  with  apple,  pear,  almond  and 

ulberry-trees*     The  houses  are  white,  and  are  chiefly  of 

stories,  in  the  old,  Dutch  style.  We  were  kindly  received 

the  wife  and  family  of  John  Taylor,  the  Minister  of  the 
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Dutch  Church,  he  not  being  in  town*  A  young  medical  man 
kindly  undertook  to  give  notice  for  us,  of  a  meeting  to  be 
held  vnth  the  inhabitants  in  the  Government  School-room. 
Our  next  object  was  to  get  a  little  repdr  effected  in  the  iron- 
work of  our  wagon.  Three  of  the  smiths  residing  here,  who 
were  also  wagon-makers,  were  out  of  charcoal,  which  is  uni* 
versally  used  for  smiths*  fires  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa; 
they,  therefore,  could  not  help  us ;  the  only  man  who  could, 
was  an  American,  and  his  workman  was  gone  to  Somerset  j 
but  at  length  he  found  another,  who  effected  what  was  neces- 
sary with  much  labour,  and  in  a  very  bungling  maimer* 

The  number  of  Hottentots  in  this  neighbourhood  was  con- 
siderable :  many  of  them  were  employed  as  servants,  but  a 
large  number  were  living  about  the  to^Ti,  without  any  visible, 
regular  means  of  subsistence,  in  miserable  huts,  or  half  huts ; 
the  latter  were  open  on  one  side,  and  were  patched  up  of 
sticks,  reeds,  skins  and  various  other  things.  They  are  a 
people  who  can  live  on  very  little,  and  while  one  has  anything 
left,  he  will  share  it  with  liis  neighbour.  Canteens  were 
among  the  chief  attractions  of  these  people  to  this  place,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  deeply  implicated  in  the  production  and 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  Probably  defective  wages,  and  pay- 
ments for  labour  in  spirits,  were  among  the  chief  causes  of 
defective  industry  on  the  part  of  the  Hottentots.  Their  for* 
lorn  state  induced  the  London  Missionary  Society,  at  a  sub-  ■ 
sequent  period,  to  place  a  Missionary  among  them  at  Cradock. 
At  six  o'clock,  a  few  persons  assembled  in  the  school-house) 
in  labouring  with  them,  there  was  not  much  depth  of  feeUng, 
as  regarded  divine  influence ;  but  following  out  a  little 
matter  that  was  before  my  mind,  it  led  to  many  Gospel 
truths,  and  those  of  the  most  important  character.  After 
the  meeting  we  stepped  into  the  house  of  the  master  of  tJie 
Government  school,  and  had  some  conversation  with  a  few 
persons,  on  the  importance  of  temperance.  On  returning  to 
the  wagon,  we  learned  that  our  oxen  had  strayed,  and  had 
not  been  seen  during  the  day.  John  Taylors  wife  had  told 
us,  that  she  hoped  this  would  be  the  case,  and  that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  leave  till  after  First-day.  We  were  wilhng  to 
stay  if  it  appeared  to  be  our  duty  to  do  so^  but  otherwise  wc 
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were  desirous  to  be  making  progress  with  our  journey,  the 
way  being  yet  long  before  us, 

aXst*  The  oxen  were  not  found.  We  concluded  that  this 
might  be  permitted  as  a  seasonable  check  upon  attempting 
to  proceed  too  rapidly ;  and  not  feeling  quite  clear  of  the 
people  of  Cradock,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  temperance, 
we  collected  such  as  could  be  got  together,  in  the  evening, 
and  brought  the  matter  under  their  notice.  The  temperance 
reformation  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  reached  this  place. 
The  medical  men  advocated  the  use  of  a  little  spirits ;  and 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  such  instances,  they  used  it 
themselves  to  their  own  hurt,— The  country  around  Cra- 
dock  is  argillaceous,  but  interspersed  with  rough,  basaltic 
hillocks.  It  has  a  barren  appearance,  but  there  is  said  to  be 
plenty  of  grass  on  the  mountains;  and  sheep  and  cattle  thrive, 
having  an  unlimited  range.  Farms  are  scattered  remotely 
over  the  district,  500  wagons  are  said  sometimes  to  have 
been  in  Cradock  at  the  Nachtmaal,  called  *^  the  sacrament  of 
the  Iiord^s  supper,"  Latterly,  many  Dutch  families  have  emi- 
grated to  the  other  side  of  the  Orange  River,  and  to  NataL — 
Herds  of  antelopes,  of  various  species,  visit  this  part  of  the 
Colony,  The  Springbok,  especially,  was  now  so  numerons,  that 
some  of  the  Boors  feared  the  destruction  of  their  crops.  Spring- 
boks were  sold  in  the  market,  yesterday,  at  13|d.  each*  A 
round,  poisonous,  bitter  melon,  CitruUm  amara^  about  five 
inches  in  diameter,  is  abundant  in  this  country;  and  an 
OpuntiUy  bearing  an  edible  fruit,  is  quite  at  home  among  the 
rocks ;  possibly  it  may  be  a  naturalized  plant,  but  it  abounds 
in  this  latitude  for  many  miles  westward. 

6th  mOr  1st,  The  oxen  were  found  this  morning  by  our 
driver.  They  had  strayed  over  several  ranges  of  hills,  and 
there  was  the  foot-print  of  a  man  in  their  track.  It  was  said, 
that  cattle  had  been  driven  away  from  this  neighbourhood, 
apparently,  with  the  hope  that  the  search  for  them  would  be 
given  up,  and  that  they  might,  in  process  of  time,  be  entirely 
driven  oflf.  So  many  oxen  were  feeding  among  the  hills  and 
mountains,  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  trace  them  here  than 
in  most  other  places. 

2nd.     In  the  forenoon  we  read  with  our  people  and  the 
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trader  whose  wagon  was  standing  near  ours.  In  the  after* 
noon  we  walked  into  Cradock,  and  dined  with  John  Taylor 
and  feunily ;  at  two  o'clock  we  met  a  congregation  of  Hot- 
tentotSy  in  the  schoolroom,  where  a  number  of  them  usually 
assembled  as  a  sabbatli-school.  The  scliool  was  suspended  un 
this  occasion,  and  John  Taylor  interpreted  for  us ;  as  he  di4^ 
also  in  a  congregation,  the  chief  part  of  which  was  EnglisiijH 
in  his  own  place  of  worship,  at  three  o'clock.  Tlie  company 
on  both  occasions  was  as  large  as  might  be  expected^  con- 
sidering the  sickly  state  of  die  town  from  the  measles ;  they 
were  fatal  here  in  many  cases ;  many  of  the  Hottentots  did 
not  come  to  the  school  when  they  were  well. 

3rd.     Several  short  thunder-showers  fell  in  the  night  an 
early  in  the  morning,  but  the  rain  was  not  sufficient  to  pre 
vent   travelling.     In  passing  through   Cradock,  to  take  it 
additional  stores  of   meal,  bread,  oil,  &c.  we  c^ed  uj 
several  of  the  inhabitants.     A  young  man,  an  elder  in 
Dutch  Church,  repaired  some  of  our  harness,  and  declii 
aooepting  any  payment  for  his  work. — During  our  stay 
Ibis  nei^bourhood,  many  opportunities  occurred  for  the  cir-' 
cnktion  of  tracts  in  English  and  Dutch.     An  open  door 
would  be  found  among  the  Dutch  Colonists^  by  a  person  ac- 
quainted with  their  Imiguage,  who  would  go  ansongat  them  in 
llie  simple  feeling  of  Christian  interest  in  their  wel&re*  They 
liave  a  great  esteem  for  the  exteriors  of  religion,  and  a  few 
traJ^  picHis  penons  are  to  be  found  among  them*    They  are 
modi  to  be  felt  far,  having  been  brought  up  under  the  eon- 
taminating  influences  of  a  system  of  slavery,  and  with  strong 
j/nj/ni^om  i^gainst  tbe  eolooied  paofla;   and  living  remote 
tmm  At  ohaernitiQn  ol  ttieir  ieBow-tnen,  many  of  them 
mod  had  tham  reatraints  upon  them,  to  which  civilized  i 
u  gnK%  indehtod  ior  wmh  of  ita  good  order, 
iriwre  Chiiitiaii  principfe  hat  nol  ycl  gained  a  pboe 
hmit. — ^A  few  years  ago>  before  Soonerset  and  Cc 
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Karroo  country,  we  stopped  for  the  nighty  near  the  house 
of  a  person  of  Hottentot  and  Dutch  descent* 

4th,  Tne  person  mentioned  yesterday,  supplied  us  with  a 
haunch  of  Springbok  and  some  milk,  but  declined  accepting 
a  reooropense  in  money ;  he  received  a  few  tracts  gratefully, 
and  with  hospitable  intention,  his  wife  offered  me  a  dram  of 
brandy,  signifying,  that  it  was  Uie  custom  of  the  country  to 
take  a  little  in  a  morning.  This  led  to  some  conversation  on 
temperance  principles,  and  the  benefits  arising  from  total 
ibstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors* — Our  path  to-day  lay 
along  a  series  of  plains,  intervening  bet\iTen  two  ridges  of 
hills,  with  but  little  grass.  Tlie  cattle  of  the  settlers  were 
numerous;  large  herds  of  Springbcks  were  feeding  upon 
small  suffruticose  plants,  or  bushy  herbs,  from  one  to  three 
feet  high,  which  were  thinly  sprinkled  over  the  otherwise 
bare  ground.  Bustards,  Cranes,  Secretary-birds,  and  Vul- 
tures, were  numerous. — We  passed  a  considerable  farm  near 
the  poortjie,  or  pass,  of  the  Doom  Boom  Rivier,  and  out- 
spamied  at  night  on  the  Great  Fish  River,  which  we  here 
crossed  the  ninth  time.  Its  course  is  through  a  clay-slate 
country,  and  at  this  place,  its  bed  is  bluish,  argillaceous  rock, 
in  strata  of  considerable  thickness. 

5th.  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  a  thoughtful  Dutch- 
man, who  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  brief  memoir  of  two  of  his 
daughters.  His  mother-in-law,  who  resided  with  him,  spoke 
of  her  numerous  children,  who,  she  said,  had  been  trained  in 
the  fiear  of  Goi  One  of  them  was  at  this  time  the  com- 
mander of  the  emigrant  Boors  at  Natal.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression of  complacency,  that  I  could  not  but  regret,  when 
the  poor  woman  spoke  of  her  son,  as  being  a  great  man  among 
his  coimtrymen.  How  easily  is  the  human  mind  buoyed 
above  the  humility,  which  sees  things  in  that  point  of  idew 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  regarded,  as  all  passing  under 
the  eye  of  God,  and  being  seen  by  him  in  their  true  light  j 
the  most  secret  motives  being  naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes 
of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do !  The  Dutchman  spoke  much 
of  the  fineness  of  the  Natal  coimtry.  This  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  the  generally  forbidding  aspect  of  the  wil- 
derness in  which  he  was  U\dng,  was  taken  into  account.   But 
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he  had  here,  large  and  healthy  flocks,  and  was  outwardly 
prosperous.  I  reminded  him,  that  many  people  were  rest- 
less in  their  spirits,  even  when  prosperous,  for  want  of  count* 
ing  their  blessings,  and  cultivating  tliankfulness  of  heart,  to 
the  Great  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

Our  journey  to-day  was  still  over  poor  country,  with  very 
little  grass.     Among  the  bushy,  saline  herbage,  a  Salicomia- 
like  Mesembryanthemum^  a  hoary  AtrtpleXy  and  a  small  Statiee 
were  prominent  species.    A  trace  of  soda  ^^as  conspicuooa 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  many  bare  places.    Ranges  of  J 
grotesque  hills,  of  large,  ferruginous,  basaltic  stones,  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  this  argillaceous  country ;  more  lofty 
hills,  with  flat  tops,  many  of  which  were  in  the  form  of  tnuw 
cated  pyramids,  surmounted  by  perpendicular  cUffs,  were  cha*  | 
racteristics  of  the  geological  formation.   We  made  but  little  j 
progress  during  the  day.     In  the  evening,  a  Boor  kindly  iii* 
vited  us  to  outspan  near  his  house,  and  we  supped  and  spent 
the  evening  with  him  and  his  family.     Previously,  we  called 
on  another,  who  was  Hving  on  the  premises  of  the  former,  in 
a  very  humble  cottage,  with  his  wife  and  a  nimierous  family  ] 
of  rosv-fiftced  children*    Both  families  received  a  few  tracts 
and  small  books  gratefully. 

6th.  We  continued  our  travel  over  country  similar  to  that 
lately  described,  but  with  more  extended  plains,  and  having 
short  grass  and  rushes  in  some  places.  Herds  of  thousands 
of  Springboks  were  browsing  in  every  direction,  intermixed 
with  a  few  Gnus.  The  sight  was  very  interesting,  bringing 
to  mind  the  expressions,  ^^  The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  are 
Tliine.  '^  Laons  are  here,  in  the  mountains.  A  Boor,  whose 
bouse  we  passed,  had  Ic^  three  oxen  by  them  witliin  a  few 
weeks ;  they  prey  chiefly  upon  the  game  of  the  plains.  Bine 
CiHies  were  numerous,  soonetimes  in  considerable  flocks, 
Bome  spedes  of  Bustard  were  also  plentifuL  We  passed 
three  hnoA^  and  at  one  of  them,  on  the  Kline  Brakke  Rivier^ 
saw  a  copy  of  our  Dutch  tract.  The  Way  of  Salviiti^i 
Jesus  Christ,  which  had  been  receivt?d  £niini  Cmdarti 
now  began  to  be  able  to  make  ourser 
Dolcb,  which  we  foimd  a  privilege. 


TTie  Gnu,  Caioblepas  Gnu,  is  a  remarkable  animal,  ha\ing 
a  resemblance  to  the  Ox,  the  Horse  and  the  Antelope,  It 
i«  about  the  size  of  a  Scotch  ox.  It  is  called  Wildebeest, 
fVUd^beast,  by  the  Cape  Colonists,  on  account  of  its  ram- 
pant movements.  It  stands  looking  at  an  approaching  stran- 
ger, then  wheels  about,  kicking  up  its  heels  in  a  furious  man- 
ner, then  gallops  off  to  a  short  distance,  and  again  stops  to 
survey  the  object  of  alarm,  repeats  the  same  movements,  and 

t retreats  a  little  further.  It  is  less  on  the  alert  than  the 
Springboks,  among  which  it  often  feeds ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Springboks  start  at  the  approach  of  an  object,  the  Gnus  look 
around  for  the  danger.  The  Gnu  is  a  muscular  animal,  of  a 
brown  colour,  with  a  full,  vertical,  whitish  mane  on  the  neck, 
a  bushy,  black  beard  on  the  under  jaw  and  throat,  and  a  bush 
of  black  hair  between  the  fore  legs,  extending  some  distance 
along  tlie  belly ;  the  tail  is  like  that  of  a  horse,  and  reaches 
to  the  ground;  the  horns  are  dark  and  broad,  they  descend  over 
the  sides  of  the  skull,  taper  out  sidewise  over  the  eyes,  and 

rtum  up  with  a  regular  curve  into  pointed  hooks. 
7th.     We  only  came  at  one  habitation;   it  was  named, 
Groote  Fontein,  Great  Fauntain,  and  was  near  a  large  sheet 
of  water,  which  is  a  rare  thing  in  this  part  of  Africa.     The 
family  residing  here  received  us  kindly,  and  we  partook  with 
them  of  their  mid-day  meal,  or  dinner,  betw'een  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock.     They  seemed  interested  on  religious  subjects, 
especially  the  wife,  who  had  diligently  read,  and  carefully  pre- 
^^fi^^i^^^>  several  tracts,  given  her  by  the  Minister  of  Graaff  Rei- 
^Bnet.    They  complained  of  the  want  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  said 
^Klheir  children  could  not  read.     We  pointed  out  to  them  how 
^"  much  parents  might  do  in  teaching  their  children.     Those  of 
another  family  upon  which  we  called  yesterday  morning,  could 
read  well.     The  country  continued  to  be  thickly  stocked  with 
Springboks  and  little  groups  of  Gnus,     To-day,  we  first  saw 
some  Ostriches ;  a  troop  of  five,  walked  quietly  past  us,  at  a 
short   distance.     A  Boor,  who  rode  hard  after  some  Gnus, 
quickly  despatched  one,  with  his  long  gun.    None  of  our  com- 
pany were  dexterous  enough  to  obtain  provisions  in  this  way, 
and  hitherto,  we  had  always  been  able  to  procure  sheep. — A 
liite,  fragmnt  Massonia  was  in  flower  in  sterile  places,  and  a 
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yellow^  gentian-like  plant,  where  water  had  stood,  in  ramy 
weather.  The  species  of  Maasonia  have  two  large  leaves 
spreading  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  a  cluster  of  flowers  juat 
emerging  above  the  surface,  between  them. 

8tli.  In  the  morning  we  were  detained  by  the  straying  of 
the  oxen,  which  had  smelt  grass  at  a  considerable  distance. 
In  the  afternoon,  we  travelled  about  twelve  miles,  and  passed 
the  houses  of  two  Boors,  At  the  first  of  these  an  Englishman 
was  attending  the  children  as  a  schoolmast-er :  we  gave  him  a 
New  Testament,  a  Huismoeder,  and  a  few  smaller  books, for  the 
benefit  of  his  charge.  The  country  was  more  grassy,  and  the 
wild  animals  were  less  numerous.  Most  of  the  Springboks  had 
gone  from  hence.  They  migrate  in  vast  herds  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.  They  were  very  numerous  where 
we  slept  last  night,  as  were  also  Gnus.  A  troop  of  Quaggaa, 
with  their  foals,  were  near  us  at  sunrise.  In  the  course  of 
the  day,  we  saw  some  large  flocks  of  birds.  Jackals,  as  usual, 
were  very  noisy  in  the  night.  The  weather  was  now  gene- 
rally clear,  and  the  sun  hot,  but  the  wind  very  cold.^ — ^Thc 
Quagga,  Equus  Qungga,  is  more  robust  than  the  Ass,  to  which 
it  is  nearly  allied :  its  general  colour  is  reddish  brown,  but 
the  head,  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  are  irregularly 
banded  mth  dark  brown  stripes,  wliich  are  lost  behind  the 
shoulder ;  it  has  a  broad,  dark  line  along  the  back,  and  its 
belly,  legs  and  tail  are  nearly  white. 

9th.  This  being  First-day,  we  remained  in  a  mountain- 
kloof,  read  with  our  men,  and  spent  some  time  in  silent  retire- 
ment before  the  Lord.  Some  of  the  oxen  strayed  far  in  search 
of  grass.  In  walking  along  tlie  bed  of  a  rivxilet,  which  was 
dry,  except  in  one  or  two  places,  we  noticed  some  foot-printa, 
which  we  took  to  be  those  of  a  Leopard,  and  a  Baboon.  A 
species  of  Thalictrum  was  growing  in  this  place.  The  sight 
of  a  plant  which  had  congeners  in  England,  excited  emotions 
something  like  those  felt  at  the  sight  of  an  old  friend. 

lOtb.     On  some  rough  hills,  over  wU|h|g|[^traveIled ^ 
the  forenoon,  there  was  a  little  grass  ful^^^^Hjbw  bn 
We  stopped  early  in  the  afternoon  to  ^nllk  to  \ 

hoping  this   might   make   them   less 
Near  our  place  of  rest,  there  were  son 
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deep  purple  chocolate  5  the  back  and  shotiltlers  hoary-bluish 
white ;  the  flanks  and  loins  brown*  The  horns  are  about  a 
foot  long,  white,  thick  at  the  base,  and  diverging,  with  about 
a  dozen  imperfect  rings,  projecting  in  front*  At  the  base  of 
the  horns,  there  is  a  chocolate  coloured  patch,  divided  by  a 
white  streak,  which  mdens  between  the  eyes  to  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  face,  do^Ti  which  it  passes  to  the  nose  ;  hence 
the  Dutch  name,  Blesbok,  bles  signifying  a  white  patch, — Wc 
outspanned  in  the  evening  near  a  house  inhabited  by  a  few, 
friendly.  People  of  Colour,  who  baked  us  some  bread.  One 
of  the  women  had  been  brought  up  at  a  missionary  statioHj 
and  could  read ;  she  and  the  other  residing  with  her,  were 
industriously  employed  with  their  needles  when  we  arrived ; 
I  thought  the  labour  of  the  Missionaries  had  not  been  be- 
stowed upon  them  in  vain, 

12th,    The  Coloured  People  seemed  pleased  with  the  no- 
tice we  took  of  them.   Few  White  People  condescend  to  take 
them  by  the  hand.   There  is  a  great  profession  of  Christianity 
in  the  Colony,  both  among  the  Dutch  and  Enghsh,  but  the  pre- 
cept, **  Condescend  to  men  of  low  estate,"  seems  forgotto^H 
by  too  many.     It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  us,  to  be  able  t^i 
convey  a  few  simple,  Gospel  truths,  in  Dutch,  though  in  a 
broken  manner,  both  to  the  White  and  Coloured  People; 
Dutch  is  now  almost  as  much  the  language  of  the  Hottentot^H 
as  of  the  WTiite  Man,  in  the  Colony,  and  there  are  man^^^l 
Hottentots  who  understand  no  other  language.  After  roasting 
some  coffee,  and  killing  a  sheep,  occupations  such  as  must 
be  attended  to,  in  travelling  through  the  African  wildemeasj 
we  proceeded  on  the  way  toward  Colesberg,  calling  at  t 
only  farm  we  passed.     At  this  place  there  was  an  interestinj 
family  of  Dutch  people,  who  seemed  to  know  so 
the  nature  of  Christianity,     From  the  remarks  of 
females,  it  might  be  judged,  that  she  was  *^  not  far 
kingdom  of  heaven.'*     One  of  the  men  we  met 
aaid  to  have  shot  about  fifty  lions,  and  nearly  thi 
the  number  when  alone ;  on  one  occasion,  he  ki 
and  lioness  at  one  shot.    These  formidable  anima 
ported  to  be  still  far  from  uncommon  in  this  * 
habitbg  the  rugged  hills,  on  which  there  is  n 
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be  aeen,  and  but  few  small  bushes.  Here  and  there,  among 
the  rocks,  a  stunted  wild  Olive,  of  arborescent  growth,  is  to 
be  seen,  or  a  strong  bush  of  some  species  of  RhttSy  Sumach. 
There  are  abo  Hares  among  the  hiUs.  A  small  Weasle-like 
animal  with  a  bushy  tail,  probably  a  species  of  CynictiSy  known 
in  the  Colony  by  the  name  of  Meerkat,  which  is  the  Dutch 
name  for  Monkey,  lives  in  groups,  burrowing  on  low,  sandy 
hiUs,  generally  where  there  are  a  few  bushes  ;  it  is  often  seen 
basking  in  the  sun,  or  standing  on  its  hind  legs,  looking 
around,  especially  if  it  suspect  danger  to  be  near. 

I3th.  We  passed  over  a  plain,  and  through  a  defile  among 
the  hills,  in  which  there  was  a  small  stream  of  water.  The 
country  was  covered  with  short,  dry  grass,  and  \*^s  remark- 
able for  grotesque,  little  hills,  of  tumbled,  basaltic  stones,  of 
from  1  to  5  feet  in  diameter.  The  httle  town  of  Colesberg 
is  situated  among  some  of  the  largest  of  these  hills,  in  a  very 
singular  place,  and  near  the  foot  of  a  loftier  hill  called  Tover- 
bcTg,  On  arriving  at  Colesberg,  we  received  much  kind  at- 
tention from  Fleetwood  Rawstome,  the  Civil  Commissioner, 
a  native  of  Yorkshire,  Our  letters  were  forwarded  to  the 
care  of  a  young  man,  who  happened  to  be  from  home,  and  we 
could  not  gain  access  to  them*  After  outspanning  the  wagon 
under  one  of  the  basaltic  Kopys,  as  the  little  hills  are 
termed,  we  called  on  Thomas  Reid,  the  minister  of  the 
Dutch  Church  j  he,  like  many  others  holding  this  office,  was 
a  Scotchman. 

14th.  We  dined  with  the  Civil  Commissioner,  and  had 
90me  interesting  conversation  ^^th  him,  on  the  state  of  the 
Aborigines  remaining  in  this  district  of  the  Colony,  especially 
those  of  the  Bushman  race.  Many  of  these  people  are  in  the 
service  of  the  Boors,  by  whom  they  are  generally  valued  for 
their  fidelitj%  in  taking  care  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and 
among  whom  some  of  them  have  accumulated  stock,  by  receiv- 
ing in  addition  to  their  small  wages  and  food,  three  or  four 
sheep,  or  a  cow,  once  a  year.  These  have  increased,  and  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  property  of  some  of  the  Bushmen  has  become 
considerable.  One  of  them,  in  the  employment  of  one  of  the 
Field-cornets  of  this  district^  whom  he  had  served  thirty  years, 
waa  said  to  possess  sheep  and  cattle  to  the  value  of  about 
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jEljOOO.  When  a  boy,  he  stabbed  a  horse  that  had  offended 
him,  belonging  to  a  former  master ;  of  this  sort  of  nuscon- 
duct,  the  Bushmen  are  satd>  often  to  have  been  guUty.  His 
master  would  have  shot  him,  as  some  of  the  other  Boors 
admit,  that,  at  that  time,  they  would  have  done,  as  soon  as 
they  would  have  shot  a  buck  j  having,  with  their  professed 
regard  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  forgotten  the  commandments, 
**  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder ; "  and  "  As  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  &c.  The  Bush  boy  fled 
to  his  present  master,  who  protected  him.  Subsequently, 
lib  second  master  was  attacked  by  a  lion,  which  had  thrown 
him  down ;  the  Bushman  saw  him  in  this  perilous  situation, 
and  with  admirable  presence  of  mind  and  devotcdncss, 
having  no  fire-arms,  or  other  formidable  weapons,  ran  up  to 
the  lion,  and  frightened  him  away,  by  lashing  his  karross  in 
its  face.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  master  delivered  the 
Bushman  from  similar  peril*  A  lion  had  thrown  him  down, 
and  was  growling  over  him,  when  it  was  shot  by  his  master. 

There  were  at  this  time,  in  the  district  of  Colesberg,  many 
little  kraals  of  Bushmen,  who  were  Uving  where  their  sires 
had  lived  from  time  immemorial ;  but  when  a  Colonist  ob- 
tained land  from  the  Government,  in  a  place  so  occupied, 
it  was  measured  to  him,  and  these  Aborigines  were  driven  off  I 
They  often  went  away  very  reluctantly,  not  at  all  understand- 
ing the  priority  of  claim  thus  given  to  strangers  over  their 
own  ancient  possession.  We  subsequently  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Colonial  Government  to  the  claims  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  suggested,  that  common  justice  required,  that  before 
making  such  cessions  of  land,  it  should  be  ascertained,  if  any 
Aborigines  were  living  upon  it,  and  if  any  were  found,  that 
the  land  should  be  measured  and  secured  to  them.  It  waa 
to  us  no  cause  of  wonder  that,  when  Bushmen  were  so  treated, 
they  should  often  steal  from  the  colonists,  and  that  a  feeling 
of  deep  animosity  should  be  engendered  between  them  and 
the  intruders  upon  their  rightful  domdns. 

The  history  of  Colesberg  is  pecuUarly  painfoL  The  con- 
cealment of  facts,  such  as  are  involveiU&lU  would  bc^HMc; 
for  it  is  the  disclosure  of  such  circi  at 

recurrence.    The  concealment  of  o 
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School,  as  if  to  prevent  these  untoward  circumstances  from 
sinking  into  oblivion, 

15th*  Considerable  jealousy  still  existed  in  Colesberg, 
among  the  Dutch  popalation,  respecting  the  appropriation  of 
their  place  of  worship.  To  their  credit,  however,  they  did  not 
object  to  the  Coloured  People  assembling  with  them  for  pub- 
lic worship.  But  when  their  minister  attempted  to  collect 
the  Hottentots,  and  others  of  that  class,  daily,  in  this  build- 
ing, to  instruct  them,  the  Dutch  would  not  suffer  it*  Tlic 
ignorance  of  some  was  such,  that  they  denounced  teacliing 
the  Coloured  People,  as  sinful,  and  said,  it  only  made  them 
hypocrites,  and  disqualified  them  for  service ;  others  even 
denied  tlist  education  was  of  any  importance  to  Hottentots, 
in  regard  to  sah-ation ;  and  said,  that  the  same  light  was  not 
necessary  for  them  that  was  necessary^  for  a  White  Man ;  that 
the  coloured  races  were  not  to  be  saved  as  Christians,  but  as 
Pagans.  The  minister,  however,  was  not  to  be  diverted  from 
his  purpose  or  duty,  respecting  this  neglected  part  of  tlie 
population :  he  told  the  Dutch,  that  if  they  would  not  suffer 
him  to  teach  the  Coloured  People  in  the  "  Kerk/*  they  should 
find  him  some  other  place  ;  to  this  they  consented,  and  hired 
a  house  for  the  purpose,  till  another,  more  suitable,  should  be 
provided. — The  London  Missionary  Society  has  since  this 
period  fixed  a  Missionary  at  this  place. 

16th.  We  met  a  small  congregation  of  English  in  the 
forenoon,  in  the  Civil  Commissioner's  Office,  and  laboured 
according  to  the  ability  granted  us,  "to  turn  them  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God/*  It  was 
lamentable  to  sec  how  little  practical  Christianity  existed 
among  the  British  population  of  this  place.  In  the  afternoon, 
Thomas  Reid  went  with  us  to  the  school  for  tlie  Coloured 
People,  and  interpreted  our  address  to  them.  Tlie  number 
was  small,  many  being  sick  in  the  measles,  from  which  those 
assembled  were  only  convalescent*  The  school  had  been  sus- 
pended for  several  weeks,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  epidemic.  Tlic  Coloured  People  procured  the  school* 
furniture  by  subscription  among  themselves.  Tlie  Clerk  ol 
the  Peace,  at  this  place,  informed  us,  that  the  liberated  ap- 
prentices of  this  district  had  conducted  tliemsclves  remarkably 
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17th.  Tlie  day  ii»  Tariow^  ocaipieii,  Kiid  in  the  1 1  w* 
io^  we  had  a  tempemioe  meeting*  It  was  iitaMOd  tmictf 
hj  the  Englisli,  vho  fcfia  about  half  the  pofidiitiaii  of  iha 
pboe.  Tber  are  ^u-  from  being  universalhr  tesnpeimte,  now 
mthstBD&ng  no  canteens,  or  places  for  letaUing  spiritaooa 
liqaors;,  are  allowed,  on  acoomit  of  this  hein^  a  frontier  town* 
Many  of  the  people  are  mechanics,  earning  from  fooar  to  six 
shillings  a  day,  a  Urge  part  of  whidi  is  spent  in  strong  drink. 
Boors,  who  make  wine  and  brandy,  are  allowed  to  scU  these 
articles  on  their  own  premises,  under  certain  reguhilaons* 
The  town  consists  of  tliree  irregular  streets  of  brick  houses, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  are  stores,  or  general  shops,  sup* 
plying  goods  wholesale  and  retail.  The  trade  with  the  inte- 
rior, and  with  Boors  in  the  surrounding  district,  is  consider- 
able,— A  species  of  Huemia  allied  to  Siaptlia  grows  among 
the  tumbled  rocks  on  one  side  of  the  town,  along  with  a  re> 
markable  Aloe. 

18th.  We  purchased  some  additional  stores.  Bread  was 
exceedingly  dear.  A  baker,  who  was  also  a  butcher,  asked 
us  Is.  8d.  each,  for  brown  loaves  of  about  two  pounds  weight, 
and  meal  was  75s.  per  muid,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds.  Some  Boors  in  this  neighbourhood  were  so  con- 
scientious, that  they  would  only  take  their  old  price  of  from 
six  to  ten  rix-dollars  per  muid,  but  others  practised  fulschood 
in  order  to  obtain  as  high  a  price  as  they  could.^ — We  visited 
the  prison  in  company  with  F.  Rawstome.  It  was  formerly  a 
dwelling-house.  The  airing-yard  might  be  eighteen  feet  Hquarc, 
and  a  ward,  in  which  thirteen  prisoners  were  lodged,  on  the 
ground  floor,  was  about  twelve  feet.     There  was  alsc  r 

cell,  occupied  by  a  Dutch  Afrikander^  or  man  born  w- 

lony,  committed  for  horse- vi  two  rooms  1 

constables,  aborigines  rctaiii  ,  ai 

others  were  at  present  ui  .  r. 
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recovering  from  the  measles ;  one  that  was  temporarily  hired 
for  their  reception,  while  suffering  from  that  disease^  had 
been  vacated.  The  place  was  far  from  being  well  adapted,  or 
secure,  for  a  prison ;  it  was  also  untidy,  and  the  jailor  was  a 
drunkard*  The  people  slept  on  the  floor  on  sheep-skin  blan- 
kets, and  a  long  "block"  of  sleeping-stocks  stood  at  the 
door. 

19th,  Having  obtained  our  letters,  we  again  pursued  our 
journey,  and  on  the  way  to  the  Gariep  River,  passed  a  vacant 
&rm.  Many  of  the  Boors  had  emigrated  from  this  district* 
Formerly,  they  dealt  with  the  Hottentot  and  slave  popula- 
tion, according  to  their  o\ni  pleasure.  If  those  in  their  service 
offended  them,  they  either  chastised  them  themselves,  or  sejit 
them  with  a  note  to  the  Field-comet  or  the  Landrost,  stating 
the  offence,  and  requesting  him  to  punish  them,  and  this  was 
generally  done  accordingly.  But  now  that  both  the  Hotten- 
tots, and  those  formerly  slaves,  are  declared  free  British  sub- 
jects, if  they  be  improperly  treated  by  their  masters,  the 
servants  complain  to  the  Magistrate,  and  the  masters  are  fined, 
but  tliey  cannot  bring  their  minds  to  quiet  submission  to 
such  wholesome  laws.  No  doubt  but  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  these  things  among  the  Boors;  but  the  sentiment 
of  persons  well  acquainted  witli  many  who  have  emigrated, 
is,  that  this  change  was  one  principal  cause  of  their  emigra- 
tion. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  a  Boor  lately  tied  a  Coloured 
Man,  who  had  attempted  to  escape  from  him,  to  the  wheel  of 
his  wagon,  and  in  the  presence  of  other  Boors  and  Coloured 
People,  shot  him,  and  said,  he  would  treat  any  other  of  the 
Coloured  People  who  should  attempt  to  run  away,  in  the 
same  manner.  A  Field-comet  was  sent  with  a  warrant  to 
apprehend  the  Boor,  the  act  having  been  committed  within 
the  Frontier ;  but  the  other  Boors  who  were  in  association 
witli  him,  laughed  at  the  Field-comet,  who  returned  without 
the  man.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  also  sent  to  demand 
him,  but  without  success. 

We  passed  two  farms,  which  were  occupied,  before  reaching 
the  Nu  Gariep,  Zwarte  Rivier  or  Black  River,  which  is  the 
main  branch  of  the  Great  Orange  River.    We  crossed  this 
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rifor  at  BotM  Drift,  which  is  wide  and  shallow^  and  haa  a 
pebbly  bad  and  sandy  margin.  The  banks  aie  stoep^  and 
wappait  a  km  of  the  Weejnng-willows  of  this  ooontry,  which 
Um  the  banks  of  the  Oariep  with  little  intemiptio%  far  iqp* 
wards  of  1^000  miles.  This  species  haa  ten  stamens  to  eadi 
Moaaom;  fiom  the  place  it  oocnpies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gariqi^  it  haa  obtained  the  name  of  fiolup  Grnqrima.  Before 
simsely  we  oatspanned  on  the  north  bank  of  the  rirer^  haying 
haft  the  Cape  Colony  and  entered  the  Oriqna  country. 

The  ooontry  from  Cradock  to  this  place  was  destitute  of 
treea:  diroba  were  also  Tmfreqnent,  except  a  trifaliate^narrow-- 
Ies?ed  illiii^  scattered  on  some  of  the  stony  hills,  and  a  small 
IftfiMW  growing  low  and  thick,  like  a  Sloe-bush,  on  the  flats. 
The  moat  common  covering  of  the  country  was  half-shrubby 
plant%  ao  fiorapart^  that  aperson  might  walk  between  them  in 
sny  direction;  many  of  them  were  not  a  foot  hij^;  they 
nu^t  not  unaptly  be  compared,  in  general  aspect^  to  fiSonlo- 
Imm  Chameteypari»9ua  the  Lavender-cotton,  of  English  gar- 
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6th  mo.  20th.  Near  the  place  where  we  outspanned,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Zwarte  Rivier,  there  was  a  little  kraal  of  Griquas^ 

who  are  remotely  descended  from  Hottentots  or  Slaves,  by 
Dutch  fathers*  This  class  of  the  spurious  offspring  of  the 
Dutch  colonists  were  generally  suffered  to  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance and  barbarism,  and  to  find  their  level  among  the  people 
to  which  their  coloured  mothers  belonged.  The  Griquas  are 
a  generation  or  two  further  removed  from  their  white  sires 
than  the  Bastaards.  Both  were  greatly  neglected,  till  the 
London  Missionary  Society  began  to  care  for  them.  Tliose 
at  this  place  had  a  few  cows^  but  there  was  scarcely  any  herb- 
age left  upon  the  ground  for  their  cattle  to  feed  upon.  Several 
of  the  Oriquas  passed  us  on  horseback,  in  tlie  course  of  the 
day.  They  had  less  of  the  aspect  of  poverty  than  many  of 
the  Hottentots. — In  the  course  of  our  journey,  we  noticed 
several  little  kraals  of  mat,  or  nish-huts,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  road :  the  latter,  we  understood,  belonged  to  some 
Bcchuanas. — A  young  man  dined  ivith  us,  who  had  been  visit- 
ing his  stock,  and  was  returning  to  Colesberg,  Like  several 
other  persons  of  that  place,  he  had  cattle  feeding  to  the 
north  of  the  Colonial  Boundary,  on  the  land  of  the  people  of 
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PhilippoUs,  with  whom  the  colonists  made  arrangements  for 
this  purpose-  This  young  man  told  us,  that  once,  when  travel- 
ling in  a  different  direction,  he  had  just  taken  the  saddle  oflf 
liis  horse,  and  turned  him  loose,  and,  before  the  horse  had 
gone  twenty  yards  from  the  place,  a  lion  sprung  upon  it,  and 
Tnade  the  poor  beast  his  prey. — We  outspanned  early,  to 
afford  our  cattle  time  to  feed  on  a  grassy  flat.    They  had  not 
liad  a  sufficiency  of  good  pasturage    for  many  days.     The 
country  over  which  we  travelled  to-day,  was  much  like  that 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  but  the  grass  was  not  quite 
scarce.     The  road  wound  among  rough  basaltic  hills,  des* 
I  titute  of  trees,  except  here  and  there  an  Olive,  or  a  Rhus^ 
I  under  10  feet  high.     Hills  of  clayey  sandstone   occurred  in 
fiome  places  ;  but  the  great  geological  formation  of  this  part 
of  Africa   is  argillaceous.      Grame  was   not   abundant:    we 
[passed  a  few  herds  of  tame  cattle,  and  some  flocks  of  sheep 
fmnd  goats. 

21st,  We  reached  Philippolis,  which  is  depicted  in  the 
annexed  etching.  It  consists  of  a  single  street  of  cottages^ 
a  chapel,  and  a  number  of  mat  huts ;  the  latter  are  scattered 
on  a  flat  at  one  side  of  the  village,  on  which  are  also,  the 
cattle  kraals,  and  the  foundation  of  a  school-house.  Tlie 
place  is  surrounded  by  remarkable  hills  of  basalt.  We  met 
a  cordial  reception  from  the  Missionaries,  Theophilus  Atkin- 
son and  Gottlob  Schriner,  and  from  their  wives,  and  became 
the  guests  of  Theophilus  and  Elizabeth  Atkinson. 

22nd.  Many  of  the  people  here  were  at  this  time  ill  in  the 
measles,  and  several  had  died.  Their  huts  were  ill  adapted 
for  sick  persons :  they  were  formed  of  a  few  arched  sticks 
stuck  into  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  a  hemispherical  frame- 
work; over  tliese,  mats  were  spread,  lea\^ng  a  small  entrance, 
.  which,  when  occasion  required,  was  also  closed  with  a  mat. 
The  mats  were  formed  of  rushes,  strung  side  by  side,  so  that 
they  neither  excluded  Ught  nor  air.  When  rain  came  on,  it 
beat  into  the  huts,  but  the  rushes  soon  swelled  so  as  to  ex- 
dude  the  wet.  Persons  accustomed  to  these  habitations,  com- 
plained of  the  closeness  of  houses.  Mat  huts  are  easily  packed, 
I  cidier  on  oxen  or  in  wagons,  the  sticks  being  tied  in  bundles,  and 
mats  rolled  together ;  they  therefore  suit  the  convenience 
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morning,  and  it  was  interpreted  into  Sichuana,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons  of  the  Bechuana 
nation,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  attended  the 
chapeL  In  the  evening,  nearly  the  same  course  was  pursued 
by  T.  Atkinson,  but  the  interpretation  was  into  Hottentot, 

24th.     The  cold  was  severe  in  the  night,  and  the  mornings 
and  evenings  were  very  chilly.     Sickness  following'  the  mea- 
sles was  verj'  prevalent.     A  man  died  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  this  morning,  and  a  child  of  convulsions  in  the  course 
of  the  day.     Convulsions  carry  off  many  of  the  children,  and 
pulmonary  diseases   are  very  destructive  among   the  older 
people.     In  the  evening,  a  meeting  for  the  promotion  of 
temperance  was  held ;  two  of  the  people  spoke  much  to  the 
purpose,  and  in  a  very  Christian  spirit.    Tlie  temperance 
cause  formerly  gained  some  ground  here ;  but  it  afterwards 
fell  into  neglect,  in  consec|uence  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  some 
of  the  committee.      Strong   drink  has  made  great  ravages 
among  these  people;   it  is  still  sometimes  brought  amongst 
them,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  interdicted  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    The  mischievous  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
snuff,  were  also  stated  at  this  meeting.    Even  young  children 
are  suffered,  if  not  encouraged,  to  smoke  and  take  snuff!    The 
people  are  almost  universally  improvident ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, unapt  to  calculate  the  privations  to  which  they  subject 
themselves  by  spending  their  property  in  sensual  gratifica- 
tions*    They  live  much  one  upon  the  means  of  another,  so 
long  as  their  food  lasts.     Their  bread  being  at  this  time  con- 
sumed, they  were  chiefly  dependent  on  milk  and  flesh-meat ; 
and  at  this  cold  season,  milk  was  far  from  plentiful.     Many 
of  them  were  poorly  clad,  and  they  seemed  to  forget  that  the 
nu^ney  or  sheep,  with  which  they  purchased  tobacco,  snuff, 
and  strong  drink,  would  buy  clothes  and  food.     I  ventured 
to  speak  in  broken  Dutch,  and  was  enabled  to  convey  what 
I  wished,  T.  Atkinson  often  supplying  me  with  a  word. 

25th.    On  the  Bechuana  interpreter  and  his  wife  returning 
from  the  meeting  last  evening,   they  emptied  their  snuff- 
canister  into  the  fire,  burnt  their  snuff-boxes,  and  then  knelt 
town,  and  prayed  to  the  Lord  for  strength  to  deny  themselves 
this  sensual  and  wasteful  indulgence. — In  the  course  of 
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the  forenoon  we  called  on  Adam  Kok,  who  was  from  home 
when  we  arrived :  he  was  a  young-looking  man,  of  plmn  fea- 
tures and  middle  size;    he  was  dressed   in  a  drab^  duffle 
jacket,  bound  and  buttoned  with   black,  and  trousers  tha^i 
were  the  worse  for  wear.     His  dwelling  was  a  small  tliatch^^H 
cottage,  built  of  clay,  but  far  superior  to  the  mat-huts  of  th^^ 
generality  of  the  people.     His  court  consisted  of  a  secretary 
and  a  council.     The  laws  were  but  imperfectly  formed,  and 
the  revenue,  which  was  derived  from  fines,  was  small. 

26th.  I  visited  the  schools,  which  were  smaller  than  usual, 
in  consequence  of  sickness.  That  for  boys  and  girls  was 
conducted  by  G,  Schriner,  and  was  held  in  the  chapel ;  tli 
for  infants,  was  managed  by  a  coloured  woman,  brought 
at  Bethelsdorp;  it  was  in  a  house  formerly  occupied  by 
Missionary.  The  first  of  these  schools  had  about  ninei 
pupils,  and  the  last  sixty. 

27th.    Snow  fell  last  evening,  and  remained  on  the  ground 
till  mid- day.     We  were  much  occupied  in  writing,  which  it 
was  difficult  to  effect  from  the  cold.     The  houses  were  badly 
constructed  for  warmth,  and  fuel  was  scarce.    1  walked  a 
times,  enveloped  in  a  karross  of  Coney-fur,  among  the  stoi 
hills,  to  acquire  warmth, 

28th.  We  prepared  for  our  journey,  having  purchased  three 
fresh  horses  for  ten  guineas  each.     They  are  often  sold  to 
traders  for  much  less,  in  real  value,  goods  being  taken  in    . 
payment.     A  trader  will   obtain    a   cow   for  goods,  of  tli^H 
value  of  13s.  6d.  while  a  Missionary  can  scarcely  buy  oi^^ 
for  twice  that  sum.     This  seems  to  arise  from  the  two-fold 
cause,  of  the  people  not  clearly  understanding  the  relative 
value  of  money  and  goods,  and  very  generally,  valuing  their 
own  gratification  more  than  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries ; 
these  had  to  be  content  to  sow  in  faith,  hoping  that  the  Lord 
of  the  han^est  would,  in  process  of  time,  give  the  increi 
The  high  price  of  horses  was  chiefly  attributable  to  tlie 
cility  with  which  they  could  be  sold  to  a  neighbouring  Basutu 
Chief,  for  oxen ;  six  of  which  were  sometimes  given  for 
horse, 

29th.    Accompanied  by  Gottlob  Schriner,  and  attended  by 
the  Bechuana  interpreter,  from  Philippolis,  and  by  our  Basuta 
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servant,  Boesak^  we  rode  to  Bethulia,  a  station  of  the  Paris 
Missionary  Society,  distant  seven  hours,  or  fortj"-two  miles, 
on  horseback.  On  the  way  we  passed  several  fountains  or 
springs,  at  the  foot  of  remarkable  basaltic  hills,  which  rise  in 
all  directions  on  the  plains  of  this  country-  At  tliese  foun- 
tains there  were  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats. 
We  called  at  two  fountains  occupied  by  Bastaards,  who  were 
dwelling  in  cottages.  At  one  of  these  we  had  purchased  two 
horses,  which  were  now  taken  out  of  a  herd  of  about  100 ;  they 
made  up  those  of  our  company  to  fifteen,  including  five  foals, 
running  by  the  mares,  which  were  ridden,  or  led,  by  G.  Schriner 
and  the  interpreter.  At  some  of  the  fountains,  there  were 
only  mat  houses  and  wagons*  Many  of  the  Bastaards,  under 
the  Philippolis  Government,  had  let  their  fountains  and  land 
to  Boors  from  the  Colony,  for  a  term  of  years ;  and  the  Boors 
were  becoming  so  much  the  stronger  party  in  the  coimtry, 
that  it  seemed  doubtful  if  the  Bastaards  would  ever  be  able 
to  get  the  land  from  them  again. 

The  day  was  extremely  cold,  but  very  bright.  In  conse- 
quence of  unavoidable  delays  in  the  morning,  it  was  after  dark 
before  we  arrived  at  Bethulia.  When  it  was  too  dark  for  my 
companions  to  discern  the  cause,  or  to  mark  the  course  I 
took,  my  led  horse  pulled  away  from  me,  as  I  tried  to  brisken 
his  pace  with  my  sambok,  and  the  one  on  which  I  rode,  be- 
came frightened,  and  went  off  at  a  full  gallop.  My  saddle 
had  turned,  by  my  pulling  at  tlie  other  horse,  which  I  was 
obliged  to  let  go ;  I  then  had  to  clear  myself  of  my  stirrups, 
in  order  to  recover  an  erect  posture  on  the  back  of  my  steed« 
Twice  he  stumbled  against  stones,  and  was  nearly  down,  but 
I  was  preser\^ed  in  cahnness  with  my  heart  fixed  on  the  Lord, 
conscious  of  the  uncertainty  of  life.  At  length  I  succeeded  in 
pidling  up  my  horse,  but  I  had  been  unable  to  pay  any  attention 
to  the  direction  in  which  he  had  carried  me,  and  had  lost  my 
companions.  Hoping,  however,  that  they  might  be  within 
hearing,  I  called  out  loudly,  making  the  Australian  cry,  Cooey; 
this  was  immediately  recognised,  and  replied  to  from  a  dis- 
tance, by  G,  W.  Walker,  and  by  repeatng  it  frequently  on 
both  sides,  1  found  the  party  again,  who,  as  well  as  myself, 
thankful  for  my  safetj*,  for  they  had  even  feared  that 
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my  abrupt  departure  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the  at- 
tack of  some  wild  beast* — On  arriving  at  Bethulia,  we  found 
the  Missionary,  J.  P.  Pellissier,  very  iU^  but  received  a  kind 
and  Christian  welcome  both  from  him  and  from  Samuel  Rol- 
land,  of  Beersheba,  who  was  casually  here,  and  from  both  theti|^H 
wives. — The  Paris  Missionary  Society,  or  '^Societe  des  Mia^^ 
sions  Evangeliques  chez  les  Peuples  non  Chretiens,  etablie  a 
Paris,''  has  sent  out  several  protestant  teachers,  of  great  piety 
and  usefulness,  to  Southern  Africa*  They  have  several  sta- 
tions in  this  part  of  the  comitry. 

30th.  Bethulia  is  near  the  Zwarte  Rivier,  and  about  four 
miles  and  a  half  below  its  jmiction  with  tlie  Caledon,  whicli 
is  its  principal  tributary.  Tlie  Settlement  presented  an  in- 
teresting aspect  from  one  of  the  contiguous  hills,  which  I  as- 
cended several  times  to  acquire  warmth.  The  mission-house 
was  a  humble  thatched  dwelling,  of  brick.  There  were 
also  a  few  adjacent  buildings,  chiefly  of  clay,  comprising  a 
chapel,  school-house,  and  wagon-shed.  These  stood  near  a 
streamlet  issuing  from  a  fountain,  between  two  basaltic  ridges, 
and  irrigating  a  strip  of  corn-land.  At  a  right-angle  with 
these,  and  along  the  winding-foot  of  a  ridge  of  ttmibled  ba- 
salt, lay  the  habitations  of  the  natives,  who  were  of  diflFerent 
Bechuana  tribes,  but  chiefly  Barolongs,  Their  establishments 
generally  consisted  of  a  low,  circular,  thatched  hut,  (Fig  K) 
and  of  two  or  three  mat-huts  for  their  servants,  (Fig.  4.)  within 
a  circular  inclosure,  of  erect,  dry  sticks.  A  multitude  of 
these,  some  of  tliem  situated  rather  distantly  among  the  hiUs, 
with  a  few  large  circular  cattle-kraals,  of  sticks  or  stone,  in- 
terspersed, formed  this  little  city,  of  about  2,000  inhabitants- 

At  half-past  ten  o^clock  the  bell  rang,  and  about  200  per- 
sons assembled  in  the  chapel,  which  was  formerly  tlie  dwell- 
ing of  an  artisan ;  it  was  scarcely  capable  of  containing  moil^H 
than  the  number  assembled;  the  windows  were  withou^l 
glass,  and  a  piercing,  frosty  wind  rendered  the  place  almost 
untenable.  Tlie  people,  who  are  black,  and  somewhat  of 
negro  features,  sat  on  the  floor ;  they  were  clad  m  under 
garments  and  karrosses  of  jackal  and  other  skins,  and  some 
of  them  had  on  caps  of  the  same*  Most  of  the  women  had 
cotton   handkerchiefs    tied  about   their  heads:   a  few   had  _ 
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cotton  gowns.  Some  of  the  men  wore  jackets  and  trousers, 
siimiounted,  at  this  oold  season  of  the  year,  by  karrosses, 
which  served  well  as  cloaks.  Samuel  Rolland  preached  in 
Sichuana,  and  afterwards  interpreted  for  me.  In  the  after- 
noon, my  dear  companion  had  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  Christian  interest  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  people. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  population  of  Bethulia  attended  pub- 
he  worship ;  few  of  them  were  converted  characters ;  but  the 
others  were  brought  within  the  range  of  a  certain  measure  of 
Christian  influence  that  was  beneficial. 

7th  mo.  1st.  I  visited  some  small  settlements  among  the 
hills.  The  people  being  of  dilferent  tribes,  had  their  dwell- 
ings variously  formed.  Those  of  the  Barolongs  were  circular, 
and  had  upright  sides  plastered  with  clay,  and  thatched  tops; 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  fence  of  dry  sticks:  Fig.  1.     Some 


of  the  othera  were  conical,  and  others  were  hemispherical,  with 
a  protruding  neck  :  Fig,  2,  Both  of  the  latter  were  plastered 
over  with  clay,  and  opened  into  circular  enclosures  of  sticks, 
reeds,  or  the  cane-like  stems  of  Caffer-com,  These  enclosures 
were  neatly  swept ;  the  people  cooked  their  victuals  in  them, 
and  aat  in  them  in  the  day-time.  The  doorways  of  their  huts 
were  so  low,  that  some  of  them  could  scarcely  be  entered  on  the 
hands  and  knees.  This  precaution  was  adopted  to  keep  out 
beasts  of  prey.  The  doors  were  of  rough  wicker  work.  At 
one  of  the  huts,  some  people  were  eating  sour  milk  out  of  a 
cyhndrical  wooden  vessel,  with  wooden  spoons,  of  large  size, 
and  a  female  was  boiling  a  little  meal  and  milk  on  a  small  fire 
of  wood,  in  an  earthem  vessel,  for  a  child  which  she  had  at  her 
back.  The  people  were  all  dressed  in  skins ;  moat  of  them 
wore  beads  round  their  necks,  and  brass  earrings  in  their  ears  - 
some  had  also  rings  of  brass  around  their  arms.     A  few  of 
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them  could  speak  Dutch  ;  though  my  own  knowledge  of  this 
language  was  small,  I  conversed  wth  some  of  them  through 
this  medium.  An  old  man,  who  observed  some  of  the  nu- 
merous dogs  barking  at  me,  kindly  accompanied  me  with  a 
stick  to  drive  them  oflF.  The  Chief  of  the  Barolongs,  at  this 
place,  was  named  Lepui ;  botli  he  and  his  wife  were  mem- 
bers of  the  church  :  his  wife's  name  was  Nfakhoro,  signifying 
the  mother  of  Khoro,  Khoro  being  her  son  and  eldest  child, 
Tlie  whole  number  of  church  members  was,  at  this  time, 
fourteen ;  nine  others  were  in  a  hopeful  state.  The  schools 
were  suspended  on  account  of  the  measles.  The  usual  at- 
tendance was  from  sixty  to  seventy.  Two  Dutch  traders, 
from  Uitenhage,  were  here  with  their  wagons j  they  had  been 
travelling  further  into  the  interior,  for  about  two  months* — A 
cylindrical  stemmed  Euphorbia^  with  bright  yellow  blossoms^ 
was  in  flower,  on  the  stony  hills.  The  grass  of  the  adjacent 
plain  was  nearly  all  eaten  up. 

2nd,  We  rode  about  fifty-four  miles  to  Beersheba.  At 
six  miles  from  Bethulia,  we  passed  a  remarkable,  conical 
peak;  and  nine  miles  on  our  way,  we  crossed  the  Slyk  Spruit, 
Muddy  Branchy  a  deep  watercourse,  passing  through  beds  of 
argillaceous  rock,  and  forming  pools,  bordered  with  reeds* 
Here  we  were  joined  by  Samuel  Rolland,  who  became  our 
guide*  At  one  place,  on  the  road,  a  Boor  was  ploughing. 
Tliese  people  often  sojourn  for  a  time  in  remote  parts  of  this 
country,  and  plough,  or  feed  their  cattle.  We  also  passed 
one  of  their  encampments,  consisting  of  a  tent  and  four 
wagons,  and  another  of  six  wagons,  belonging  to  an  emigrat- 
ing Boor.  At  one  of  the  places  where  we  rested,  a  Welshman, 
who  had  married  a  Bechuana  woman,  was  living  in  a  poor, 
roof-like  hut  of  reeds,  near  a  spring  tliat  issued  from  some 
sandstone  rocks,  in  a  hollow. — The  country  over  which  we 
travelled,  was  very  similar  in  features  to  that  from  Philippolia 
to  Bethulia,  Basaltic  hills,  of  various  elevation,  up  to  about 
500  feet,  stand  in  all  directions  on  grassy  plains,  or  foi 
irregular  ridges :  clay-slate  and  clayey  sandstone  r« 
occur  among  them*  The  last  prevails  about  Beerr*'- 
where  also  ruddle  and  pipeclay  show  themselves. — On  < 
ing  at  Beersheba,  we  found  a  young  Irishman^  who 
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to  pass  himself  off  for  English :  he  had  come  to  claim  a 
night's  lodging,  and  had  impudently  turned  his  horse  into 
the  garden.  He  said  he  had  been  fighting  for  the  Boors 
agsdnst  Dingaan,  and  told  so  many  palpable  lies  as  to  destroy 
all  credit  in  what  he  said*  This  is  too  much  the  ciiaracter  of 
many  who  travel  toward  Natal,  English  as  well  as  Irish* 
They  are  often  a  great  annoyance  to  the  Missionaries,  who, 
nerertheless,  do  not  like  to  deny  them  a  lodging,  lest  they 
should  have  to  sleep  in  the  open  field,  especially  at  this  cold 
season  of  the  year.  We  saw  this  man  afterwards  at  Philip- 
polis,  where  he  was  attempting  to  practice  a  fraud,  and  sub- 
sequently found  him  in  the  jail  at  Cape  Town,  to  wtuch  he 
had  been  committed  from  Namaqualand,  after  imposing  upon 
people  right  across  the  country. 

In  the  absence  of  Elizabeth  Holland,  we  were  politely  wel- 
comed by  Claris  Maeder,  the  wife  of  Francis  Maeder,  the 
artisan  of  the  Beersheba  station.  Francis  Maeder  was  a  vol- 
untary assistant  in  the  schools^  and  occasionally  in  the  devo- 
tional exercises  of  the  chapel :  he  was,  at  this  time,  in  Cape 
Town,  superintending  the  printing  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  Luke  and  John,  in  the  dialect  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  nussionary  station  of  Beersheba  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  etching.  The  town  is  on  the  ascent  of  a  rough 
sandstone  hill,  near  the  bottom  of  which,  the  houses  of  the 
Missionary  and  artisan,  the  infant-school-house,  chapel,  &c. 
are  situated.  These,  except  the  mission-house,  were  tern* 
porary  buildings  of  mud  and  thatch.  The  houses  of  the  co- 
loured people  were  progressively  improving;  the  round  or 
oven-shaped  huts,  those  composed  of  mats,  and  those  which 
were  circular  and  had  upright,  plastered  sides,  and  thatched 
roofs,  were  giving  way  to  what  were  called,  in  this  country. 


Hartebeest  Vi 
are  often  du 
occupied  witii 
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of  their  sides  often  approaches  toward  perpendicular.  Some 
of  them  have  holes  in  the  roof  to  let  out  the  smoke.  They 
are  larger,  and  more  commodious  than  tlie  native  huts.  The 
Hartebeeut  hut  is  represented  at  Fig.  5.  The  cattle-kraals 
here  have  dry,  stone-walls. 


3rd,  We  walked  over  the  settlement  with  Samuel 
land  and  Gottlob  Schriner,  and  observed  with  pleasure 
improvement  of  the  people,  who  are  about  1,000  in  number^ 
chiefly  of  the  Basutu  tribe  of  Bechuanas.  Here  are  also 
a  few  families  of  Bastaards  and  freed-slaves.  Eighty-eight 
persons  had  been  admitted  members  of  the  ChurcJi,  three 
of  whom  were  suspended  for  misconduct ;  there  were  also 
140  inquirers  or  candidates.  The  usual  attendance  in  the 
schools  was  about  120,  in  that  for  infants;  forty,  in  that 
for  older  children;  and  100,  in  that  for  adults,  or  sometimes 
200.  The  older  children  were  much  occupied  in  herding, 
and  watching  the  gardens,  &c. 

Tlic  people  were  improving  in  their  dress :  formerly  the 
men  wore  only  karrosses^  to  these,  leatheni  trousers  were  noi^^ 
universally  added,  or,  in  many  instances,  the  karross  was  caxi^| 
verted  into  a  large  coat,  with  the  fur  inside.  Many  of  the 
women  now  wore  cotton  gowns,  and  tied  handkerchiefs  about 
their  heads ;  and  those  who  were  still  dressed  in  prepared 
sheep-skins,  were  decently  covered.  Circumcision  and  poly* 
gamy  were  nearly  abandoned. — The  Bechuanas  are  generally 
much  more  industrious  than  the  Bastaards  or  the  Hottentots; 
they  arc  also  much  more  provident.  Many  of  them 
a  hoard  of  Caffer-corn  in  their  houses.  A 
the  men  were  now  from  home  purchasi*^ 
ploughing  and  sowing  at  different  founta 
*hi.s  jHlalion  had  about  5,000  horned  catti 


tr  the  Hottentots ; 
of  them  pra^^^H 
nujQfll^^^^H 
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number  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  cattle  were  divided  into 
groups,  and  kept  at  different  places,  through  fear  of  the  Gaf- 
fers, who  had  sometimes  made  incursions  even  infco  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  Bechuana  tribes  have,  in  the  present 
day,  the  character  of  being  a  quiet,  peaceable  race,  but  the 
Caffers  cannot  stand  before  them  in  close  combat.  The 
weapons  of  the  Bechuanas  are  a  short  stick,  having  a  large 
knob  at  one  end,  called  a  Keary,  and  a  single  assagai,  both 
of  which  they  throw  with  dexterity;  but  in  fighting,  they 
often  break  the  handle  of  the  assagai  short,  and  stab  with  it. 
The  Caffers  generally  take  them  by  surprise*  The  Bechuanas 
are,  in  many  respects,  a  much  more  civilized  people,  than  the 
Caffers.  The  houses  of  the  Bechuanas  are  usually  very  clean  ; 
they  contain  sundry  vessels  of  clay,  some  of  which  are  baked, 
and  serve  well  as  cooking- pots.  In  the  courts  attached  to  their 
houses,  portions  of  small  trees  are  fixed,  having  the  branches 
cut  short;  upon  these  they  hang  small  milk-bags,  made  of  skins, 
and  other  utensils.  {Fig,  3,  p.  355.)  Some  of  the  people  make 
very  neat  baskets  of  rushes,  which  they  work  so  as  to  exhibit 
stripes.— A  considerable  quantity  of  land  is  irrigated  at  Beer- 
dieba,  from  two  springs,  one  of  which  is  warm,  and  discharges 
a  large  quantity  of  gas.  Some  of  the  Bastiards  from  this  sta- 
tion were  gone  to  lead  out  the  water  of  the  Caledon,  for  irri- 
gation, at  a  place  not  far  distant. — ^The  rocky  kloofs  of  this 
part  of  Africa  produce  sparingly,  a  species  of  Olive,  0/ea, 
which  sometimes  attains  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  is  of  con- 
siderable girth  ;  its  growth  is  slow ;  its  fruit,  which  is  a  small 
plum,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  converted  to  any  use. 
The  tree  is  in  request  for  fuel,  and  consequently,  soon 
disappears  in  the  vicinity  of  settlements,— In  the  afternoon, 
we  held  a  meeting  with  the  people,  about  300  of  whom 
exclusive  of  children,  attended  public  worship.  They  listened 

instruction  with  great  quietness  and  attention,  and  there 
was  a  good  feeling  among  them.  No  public  worship  was 
usually  held  among  them  on  week-days,  but  daily  classes  met, 
of  about  forty  each,  consisting  of  those  who  were  inquirers, 
and  of  those  who  had  come  decidedly  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  principle. 

4th,     Before  breakfast,  I  walked  to  the  Caledon,  about  a 
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mile  from  Beersheba:  it  b  a  small,  meandering  stream^ 
oomiecttng  large  pools>  margined  with  reeds,  and  running  in  a 
bed  of  about  15  feet  wide,  across  grassy  plains,  among  sand- 
stone hills.  In  some  plac^,  there  were  willows  upon  ita 
banks.  In  a  walk  in  the  afternoon,  I  noticed  the  mode 
of  so^dng  wheat  practised  by  the  Basuta*  They  render 
the  earth  moist  by  irrigation^  scatter  the  wheat  on  the  sur* 
face,  and  bury  it  by  hoeing  up  the  soil*  It  was  pleasing 
to  see  the  men  and  women  labouring  together  at  this  work. 
Their  hoes  were  made  of  iron,  and  had  a  long  spike  behind, 
by  which  they  were  fastened  to  the  handle,  the  spike  being 
passed  through  a  hole  in  one  end  of  the  handle,  which  was 
left  thicker  than  the  other  for  this  purpose ;  in  case  of  the 
handle  splitting,  a  strip  of  buUock^s  hide  was  used  to  secure 
it.  Tlie  wheat  crops  are  harvested  in  the  12th  mo,  and  Indian 
com  is  sown  immediately  after.  The  Bechuana  or  Caffer 
Com  is  sown  at  this  time,  and  it  ripens  in  the  5  th  or  6th  mo. 
Locusts  are  sometimes  very  destructive  here. 

The  Bechuanas  are  thought  to  present  traces  of  ha\'ing  pos- 
sessed a  greater  degree  of  civilization  than  they  now  possesSi 
There  seemed  little  of  that  sort  of  excitement  among  them, 
which  often  proves  temporary.  Much  care  was  taken  not  to  ad- 
mit the  people  prematurely  into  church-fellowship ;  the  stand- 
ard of  morals  among  them  had  become  much  elevated.  In  the 
abandonment  of  polygamy,  the  practice  was,  for  the  man  to 
take  his  superfluous  wives  to  their  parents,  and  to  tell  them, 
that  tliey  must  not  be  angry  with  him  for  returning  them,  as 
he  did  so,  only  because  he  saw  that  having  many  wives  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  he  promised  to  allow  them  a 
maintenance  till  they  should  marry,  which  they  generally  did 
in  a  short  time.  The  young  children  were  allowed  to  remain 
with  their  mothers,  but  when  they  grew  up,  they  became  the 
property  of  their  fathers.  The  purchasing  of  wives  was  nearlj 
abandoned. 

During  the  Caifer  war,  a  petty  Chief  of  the  Tslarabie  trih 
named  Mylooasa,  or  Jabusa,  fled  from  Caffraria,  and  was 
ccived  in  peace  by  Moshesh,  the  Chief  of  this  part  of 
eountr}^    Mylooza  was  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bee 
lieba,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  cutting  oflf  stragglii 
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parties  of  BechuanaSj  in  the  surroxmding  country*  Reports 
of  this  villanous  and  ungrateful  conduct  reached  Moshesh ; 
but  at  first,  he  would  not  credit  them.  At  length  Mylooza 
fell  upon  a  relative  of  Moshesh,  and  a  considerable  party  of 
trading  men,  many  of  whom  were  destroyed,  Moshesh's  rela- 
tive was  left  for  dead,  but  he  recovered,  and  infonned  the 
Chief  of  the  circumstance.  Moshesh  was  now  convinced  that 
he  had  received  a  treacherous  guest  into  his  land :  he  came 
therefore  upon  Mylooza  suddenly,  and  cut  him  off  with  about 
400  men,  but  the  women  and  children  were  suffered  to  escape 
to  their  own  land.  Among  these  was  a  young  son  of  My- 
looza, who  lately  stirred  up  his  country  people  to  revenge 
themselves  upon  the  Bechuanas,  A  short  time  before  our 
visit  to  Beersheba,  Gacela,  who  was  a  relation  of  Mylooza, 
joined  by  another  Caffer  Chief,  under  the  pretext  which  these 
circumstances  afforded,  made  a  descent  upon  the  Bechuanas, 
and  carried  off  1,500  head  of  cattle;  and  some  fears  were 
entertained  by  tlie  Bechuanas  of  further  hostilities.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  wTote  to  Charles  L.  Stretch,  re- 
questing him  to  use  his  influence,  to  prevent  further  mis- 
chief. This  he  did,  as  Diplomatic  Agent  among  the  Gaika 
Gaffers,  to  which  section  the  Chief  who  joined  Gacela,  be- 
longed ;  he  also  used  his  extensive  moral  influence  in  regard 
to  Gracela  himself  j  in  order  to  strengthen  this  influence,  when 
sending  to  Gacela  t\^'enty-five  pounds  out  of  a  sum  entrusted 
to  us,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  among  the  Caffers,  we 
forwarded  it  by  the  hand  of  Charles  L.  Stretch,  accompanied 
by  an  expostulation  with  Gacela,  against  his  wicked  conduct. 
5th*  The  strapng  of  our  horses  prevented  our  departure 
till  noon.  G.  Schriner  continued  with  us  till  we  reached  a  ford 
of  the  Caledon;  we  then  proceeded  about  twelve  miles  further, 
under  the  conduct  of  Ka-i-le,  the  Headman  of  the  Beersheba 
Station,  to  a  little  kraal  of  his  own  people.  Here  we  fixed 
our  position  for  the  night,  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  native 
huts,  and  under  the  wall  of  their  goat-kraal,  having  a  hill  of 
about  100  feet  behind  us,  and  a  declivitj^  of  similar  measure- 
ment, to  the  Caledon,  in  front.  In  this  position,  we  were 
protected  both  from  wind,  and  from  the  fog  of  the  river.  The 
p  eopte  made  us  a  fire,  and  supplied  us  with  sour  milk  and 
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Caffer-coniy  boiled,  of  which  we  made  a  luxurious  meal.  Tlie 
latter  requires  to  be  boiled  about  two  hours  in  fresh  water : 
its  flavoar  is  very  agreeablej  especially  to  hungry  travellers, 

6th*  Though  the  temperature  in  the  night  was  below 
fireemig^  we  were  comfortably  warm,  notwithstanding  we  were 
rieqfAng  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven.  We  each  i^Tapped 
ourselvea  la  a  blanket,  inside  of  a  Bechuana  karross ;  under 
these  was  spread  a  Mackintosh  tarpawling.  Having  become 
inured  to  hard  beds^  we  got  a  fair  share  of  sleep.  At  dawn 
of  day,  we  arose,  remounted  our  steeds,  which  had  been  feed- 
ing close  by,  and  rode  upwards  of  four  hours  to  Jammerbeig, 
Gruf  Mountain^  a  place  where  a  few  families  of  Bastaarda 
resided*  Here  we  off-saddled,  and  partook  of  the  refresh- 
ment pro\nded  by  our  kind  friends  at  Beersheba.  On  the 
way,  we  passed  a  herd  of  Hartebeests,  another  of  Blesbokfl^ 
and  two  troops  of  Qoaggas.  We  also  saw  some  Caffer  Cranes* 
At  Jammerberg  there  was  a  shed-like  hut,  used  occasionally 
as  a  chapel,  in  which  Missionaries,  travelling  on  this  road^ 
sometimes  slept  and  preached.  The  famiUes  residing  her 
were  aljout  fourteen-  Having  escaped  from  the  oppressiou 
of  the  Boors,  these  people  sometimes  used  their  own  libertj 
in  an  arbitrary  manner.  Lately,  they  made  a  trader  fast 
his  own  wagon,  and  refused  to  liberate  him  till  he  had  paid 
six  pounds  for  the  trespass  of  his  cattle  on  their  gardens, 
damage  for  which  twelve  shillings  would  probably  have  com<4 
pensated.  They  had  not  the  character  of  being  provident  \ 
and  strong  drink  was  a  great  snare  to  many  of  them.  The 
dreaaed  in  European  costume  \  though,  in  some  resp 
they  were  more  civiUzed  than  the  Bechuanas,  they  had  a 
conceit  of  superiority  on  account  of  their  extraction,  that  ren- 
dered them  far  from  amiable. 

On  riding  about  two  hours  further,  the  mare  that  carriedj 
Kaile  became  tired,  and  finding  that  we  could  not  re 
Morija  before  dark,  we  made  to  a  Bechuana  kraal,  on 
aacent  of  a  flat-topped,  sandstone  mountain,  and  solicit 
hospitality  uf  the  people  for  the  night*     Most  of  the  tn 
this  place  were  seated  on  the  ground,  around  a  fire, 
lieer,  made  from  the  meal  of  Caffer-com,     Tliey  wei 

Qxicatcd,  and  very  nuisyi  but  they  ci\^ly  invited 
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at  a  short  distance  from  the  one  at  which  we  slept.  I|d 
passing  through  one  of  them,  the  people  made  many  inqui- 
ries, as  to  who  we  were,  and  what  was  our  ohject  in  visiting 
their  country.  There  was  more  land  in  cultivation  in  this 
neighbourhood  than  we  had  seen  for  a  long  time  past.  The 
elevation  of  the  country  is  such,  that  the  han^est  of  Caffer- 
com  was  only  in  progress,  notwithstanding  it  was  the  deptl^H 
of  winter.  The  rain  increased  as  we  approached  Morija, 
which  is  situated  under  a  lofty  range  of  hills,  and  near  a  re- 
markable peak,  called  Thaba  Tele.  The  settlement  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  cut. 


illoElfa,  pBiii  J^liBsionan^  Statiim. 


k 


It  is,  in  what  may  properly  be  called  the  Basutu  country ; 
it  consists  of  the  mission  premises,  and  two  large  kraals;  the 
latter  are  situated  on  natural  terraces,  on  the  side  of  an  adja 
cent  mountain.  There  are  idso  many  smaller  kraals  in  thi 
vicinity.  The  people  here  were  suflFcring  from  the  measles, 
Thomas  Arbousset,  the  Missionary,  greeted  us  warmly,  as 
soon  as  he  knew  the  nature  of  our  visit.  After  changing  our 
wet  clothes,  and  taking  some  refreshment,  we  repaired  to  tha 
cliapeL  The  congregation  consisted  of  only  about  forty  per 
sons;  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  people  were  free  froi 
sickness,  it  sometimes  amounted  to  about  600.  We  addre^si 
them  through  the  medium  of  T.  Arbousset.  The  people  h«^ 
had  formerly  only  about  600  cattle ;  their  prCMllMfiOck 
about  5,000.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  M 
id  some  of  them  apprehended  christian  da 
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fecility-  The  schools  were  at  present  suspended ;  but  when 
the  people  were  in  health,  and  not  too  much  occupied  with 
their  corn-crops,  a  school  was  held  daily  by  T,  Arbousset ; 
another  was  held  twice  a  week  by  his  wife,  in  which  she 
taught  the  women  to  sew. 

8th.  The  day  was  very  cold  and  snowy ;  the  wind  drove 
the  snow  into  the  chapel^  so  as  to  extinguish  a  fire  that  had 
been  lighted  on  a  circle  of  clay,  upon  the  floor,  and  around 
which  our  people,  \*^th  some  others,  had  been  sitting.  On 
leaving  the  chapel,  they  put  our  saddles  on  the  sides  of 
the  pulpit,  that  being  the  only  dry  place  ;  here  some  goats 
took  refuge,  and  they  eat  parts  of  several  of  the  girths,  and 
did  other  damage  that  took  us  much  time  to  repair.  In 
the  evening,  the  weather  being  more  moderate,  we  walked 

■  through  the  two  principal  kraals  or  villages.  They  consisted 
of  numerous  beehive  huts,  arranged  in  circles,  and  having 
courts  fenced  with  tall  reeds ;  they  contained  together  about  900 
inhabitants.  Many  of  the  people  were  assembled  round  a  fire 
in  one  large  hut,  which  was  a  sort  of  warming-house;  like  the 
rest,  it  had  a  very  low  entrance.  Neither  these  people,  nor 
others  of  the  coloured  races  of  Africa,  can  bear  much  cold.  In 
inclement  weather,  they  crowd  around  a  fire,  and  are  little 
disposed  to  go  into  the  open  air,  even  to  give  needful  atten- 
tion to  their  cattle* — One  of  the  petty  Chiefs  of  this  place, 
who  had  come  under  the  influence  of  christian  principle,  on 
a  certain  occasion,  struck  his  wife,  because  she  reluctantly 
returned  to  his  house,  which  she  had  left  with  the  intention 
of  attending  the  instructions  of  the  wife  of  the  Missionary, 
The  man  immediately  relented,  went  to  T.  Arbousset,  ac- 
knowledged his  fault,  and  begged  him  to  send  for  the  injured 
woman,  whose  forgiveness  he  asked,  and  with  whom  he  shook 
hands.  After  that  time  he  treated  her  with  great  kind- 
ness. Considering  the  manner  in  which  women  were  for- 
merly treated,  this  was  considered  a  circumstance  likely  to 
have  great  influence  among  the  people. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


«egBlllott  of  A  cqitaratOTPr.^Mmitaip , — ^t»k, — BtMtte^— H«ia,— N«edl«a.^^1 
MftCiiig. — Mo«liMb'i  Speedi* — Csff«r«oni  BrcadL^PoIxgiBy. — ^Ifocatcluiii. 
-^noMaf  Dakk&. — Bcmk't  Parctttfl  bctf  of  (b4ft  Ingl  8o&,^Dcath  of  m, 
Wlfo  of  Mothcttlx.— Ai(iia«ttt  icaptellaf  QuEiHtesodft  of  bum). — Ciioi 
Icdg*  of  the  Nttivci  bclom  tho  urivil  of  «li«  lOflkawMio^— ArriTaJ  of  Bo 
•ftk'i   Mother. ->  Weapoiu^ — Oniam«DU, —  Inm  Haailkrrehielk. — Burial   of 
Moahoah'i  Wife. — Parting  roquest — Maniagt  of  lforii»ah*i  Boa, — Fenst  of 
fim  IVvlia.— A.  Slee dman'a  liOUiar. 


Cth  mo.  9th,  Accompanied  by  Thomas  Arbcmsset,  we  rode  to 
ThabaBoflsioUj  distant  about  twenty-four  miles,  through  grassy 
vales,  diversified  by  sandstone  hills  of  various  figure, 
baring  numerous  kraals  on  their  slopes.  From  some  placej 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  tlie  Witte  Bergen,  or  White  Mountdna 
wUeh  were  now  ccn*ere<l  with  snow.  These  separate  th 
Baratu  country  from  Caffraria,  From  the  Basutu  side,  tlic 
hiok  like  mountains  of  S,000  feet  high  ;  but  the  elevation  of 
the  country  is  great,  and  the  Witte  Bergen  are  said  to  be 
al>oiit  9,000  feet  abeive  the  level  of  the  sea,  Thaba  Bossiou 
signifies  the  Mountain  of  Night;  the  kraal  of  the  Basutu 
Chief,  MoMhesh,  and  four  others,  are  situated  on  the  top, 
which  is  to  them  an  impregnable  fortress.  The  Missionary 
Station  is  elevated,  but  stands  under  the  mountain*  ThabiH 
Bossiou  is  not  only  the  name  of  the  missionary  station, 
bat  of  the  adjacent  mountain,  a  portion  of  which,  with 
the  mission  premises,  is  represented  in  the  accompanj 
etching,  in  which  the  Witte  Bergen,  or  Quathlamba 
tains  lire  seen  in  tlie  distance  on  the  left*  The  mission* 
was  a  long,  plain,  brick  building,  of  five  rooms,  affor 
moderate  share  of  accommodation,  but  not  at  all  mor 
was  needful  for  health  and  reasonable  comfort*  The  popi 
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of  Touchstone^  which^  at  a  distance^  looks  like  a  waQ  on  each 
side  of  the  pass.  The  Basalt  has  emerged  at  a  short  distance  ■ 
from  the  edge  of  the  mountain^  and  has  scarcely  flowed  from 
its  foot,  where  it  forms  an  irregular  heap,  as  if  the  accumula- 
tion of  matter  in  a  state  of  semifusion,  had  slowly  impelled 
that  in  front  forward.  This  pass  forms  a  striking  feature  in 
the  part  of  the  mountain  represented  in  the  etching*  Near] 
its  eastern  extremity,  there  is  a  remarkable  peak,  only  the  top 
of  which  is  seen  in  the  etching,  but  of  which  a  complete  view 
is  given  in  the  accompanying  cut. 


-s^^^ 


^4^W 


H  mtmatlAbU  V^cak  at  JE^Oi^  ] 


The  people  of  Moshesh  are  a  tribe  of  Bechuanas,  called 
Basutu;  there  ore  also  among  them  refugees  of  other  Bechuana 
tribes,  as  well  as  a  few  Caifers  and  Bushmen.  Moshesh  col- 
lected them  by  a  *' shout  from  the  top  of  the  mountain;** 
while  they  were  assembling,  we  visited  several  of  their  huts, 
which  are  universally  of  grass,  and  in  form  sometlung  like 
sections  of  sparrow-pots.  The  entrances  are  only  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  high  and  wide,  and  are  arched  with  riay.  The 
floors  are  of  mud,  and  are  smooth.  Seveia!  stout  sticks  assistll 
m  supporting  the  huts  inside ;   to  thi  -is  well  as  la 

the  sides  of  the  hute,  various  articles  ai  '     '^"     *   ^  ^ 

open  into  circular  courts  of  high  reetl- 
row  entrances,  defended  with  boughs. 
good  chests,  also  an  abundance  of  Eun 
he  always  wore,  wlien  *^e  mounl 
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of  Hottentot  extraction  was  assisting  him  to  dress,  and 
brushing  his  clothes,  when  we  arrived,  which  was  rather 
carher  than  he  expected  us.  In  a  large  court,  in  wliich  we 
afterwards  assembled,  several  persons  were  busily  employed 
in  making  baskets  of  a  spherical  form,  a  little  elongated  at 
the  top,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  com,  ITiese  are  made 
of  grass,  and  are  sewed  together  with  the  same  material,  plat- 
ted into  a  sort  of  tape,  in  the  same  way  in  which  beehives 
are  made  in  England,  of  strands  of  straw,  sewed  together  \^4th 
split  briars-  The  needles  used  in  their  manufacture,  are  of  the 
size  of  large  packing-needles,  but  they  have  two  eyes,  by 
means  of  which  the  grass-tape  is  more  easily  kept  from 
slipping.  Numbers  of  these  baskets,  capable  of  containing 
from  nine  to  thirty-six  bushels,  are  to  be  seen  standing 
around  the  huts  of  the  natives,  outside  the  fences,  filled 
with  Caffer-com,  and  having  fiat  stones  cemented  OTt  the 
narrow  opening  at  the  top,  by  means  of  a  little  cow- 
dung.  They  are  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  weather ; 
and  the  people  being  honest,  they  consider  these  granaries 
safe. 

The  company,  when  collected,  were  seated  on  the  ground, 
except  Moshesh,  who  occupied  a  chair,  and  ourselves  and  a 
few  others,  in  European  clothing,  who  sat  on  boxes.  On 
sitting  down  with  them,  a  sweet  and  powerful  feeling  of  di- 
vine overshadowing  was  perceptible.  Eugene  Cassalis,  the 
Missionary,  interpreted,  while  my  companion  and  I  spoke  to 
them  largely  on  divine  things,  including  also  temperance  and 
judgment  to  come,  duty  to  wives,  tlie  benefits  of  industry, 
T,  Arbousset  and  E.  Cassalis  Hkewise  addressed  them  at 
5me  length ;  they  w^re  followed  by  Moshesh,  who  on  the  pre- 
vious day  had  made  many  inquiries  respecting  the  aborigines 
of  Australia,  to  whom  he  now  alluded,  making  some  remarks 
an  tbeir  destitute  state^  and  on  the  practice  of  some  of  them 
who  decorate  themselves  with  featliers,  and  of  those  of  Van 
Land,  who  had  not  even  garments  of  skin.  He  be- 
^dressing  his  father  and  a  subordinate  Chief,  His 
rarly  as  it  could  be  translated,  was  as  follows : — 
Macare  and  Mocatchani !  ye  rulers  of  cities, 
lave  all  reason  to  rejoice,  on  account  of  the 
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news  we  have  heard.  There  are  a  great  many  sayings  amaiig_ 
men ;  and  among  them^  some  are  true,  and  some  are 
but  the  false  have  remained  with  us,  and  multiplied:  we  on 
therefore,  to  pick  up  carefully  the  truths  we  hear,  lest 
should  be  lost  in  the  rubbish  of  lies.  We  are  told  tliat  w© 
have  all  been  created  by  one  Beings  and  that  we  all  sprang 
from  one  man.  Sin  entered  man's  heart  when  he  ate  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  we  have  got  sin  from  him.  These  men  say 
that  they  have  sinned ;  and  what  is  sin  in  them,  is  sin  in  us, 
because  we  came  from  one  stock,  and  their  hearts  and  ours  are 
one  thing*  Thou,  Macare,  hast  heard  these  words,  and  thou 
sayest  they  are  hes.  You  tliat  are  grown  in  years,  are  ttie  great 
men  to  us,  therefore  we  look  to  you ;  but  if  these  words  do  nol 
conquer,  the  fault  will  lie  with  you*  You  say  you  will  not  be- 
lieve what  you  do  not  understand.  Look  at  an  egg  !  If  a 
man  break  it,  there  comes  only  a  watery  and  yellow  substance 
out  of  it ;  but  if  it  be  placed  under  the  wings  of  a  fowl,  there 
comes  a  living  thing  from  it.  Who  can  understand  this  ? 
Who  ever  knew  how  the  heat  of  the  hen  produced  the  chicken 
in  the  egg  ?  This  is  incomprehensible  to  us ;  yet  we  do  not 
deny  the  fact.  Let  us  do  like  the  hen.  Let  us  place  these 
truths  in  our  hearts,  as  the  hen  does  the  eggs  under  her 
wuigs :  let  us  sit  upon  them,  and  take  the  same  pains,  and 
something  new  will  come  of  them. " 

The  Chief  here  paused  for  a  moment;  then  addressing  the 
Missionaries,  said,  "  These  men  are  come  &om  afar,  and  as 
they  can  stay  so  short  a  time  with  us,  I  wish  you  to  write 
their  names  and  the  things  they  have  told  us,  in  a  book.** 
Tlien  turning  again  to  the  people,  he  said,  "  We  had  heard 
of  the  antipodes ;  but  we  turned  it  into  a  fable,  thinking  it 
was  an  invention  to  amuse  children.  Now  we  see  men  who 
have  come  from  thence.  They  tell  us  everything  about  that 
country.  Now,  that  we  see,  the  people  of  that  country  are 
in  the  dark.  These  men  say,  that  we  have  been  loved  of 
God,  We  have  plenty  of  food  and  covering.  The  people  of 
the  antipodes,  what  do  you  tliink  they  eat  ?  Oxen  ? — they 
have  none.  Sheep  ? — they  have  none*  Their  only  food  is 
birds,  wild  animals.  Ash,  insects,  and  roots*  And  with  what 
do  you  think  they  clothe  themselves  ?    W        *loth  ? — tl»t*y , 
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have  none.  With  skins? — they  have  none.  There  only  remains 
for  them  the  feathers  of  birds.  Their  life  is  the  Bushman's. 
We  see  that  God  has  loved  us  indeed ;  though  you  say  that  God 
has  not  loved  us,  because  he  has  given  less  to  us  than  to  the 
Whites,  And  now  God  has  increased  our  riches,  by  giving  us 
Missionaries,  which  we  must  be  thankful  for.  I  speak  to  you, 
men.  You  have  heard  that  there  are  men  of  other  nations  who 
despise  labour,  and  think  it  is  only  the  lot  of  women  to  work, 
and  that  it  would  be  below  the  dignity  of  a  man  to  put  bis  hand 
to  a  tool.  Tliese  men  have  praised  your  hands,  because  they 
are  emploj^d  in  making  baskets ;  they  have  praised  the  nee- 
die  that  you  use  in  that  w^ork.  It  is  right  that  man  should 
assist  woman.  When  man  was  created,  after  having  looked 
around  him,  he  found  no  being  to  make  him  complete :  then 
God,  who  knew  the  wants  of  man,  extracted  the  woman  out 
of  him.  I  am  angry  with  you,  men  ;  you  assist  the  women 
in  many  things,  but  not  so  much  as  you  ought.  I  am  angry 
with  you,  because  I  see  your  wives  lying  in  the  huts  with 
disease,  [the  measles,]  and  fear  prevents  your  entering  to 
give  them  the  assistance  they  need.  Let  me  no  longer  ob- 
serve this  neglect.  I  speak  to  you,  children.  You  also  must 
assist  your  parents.  These  truths  are  WTitten  in  a  book.  It 
is  your  duty  to  learn  to  read  it,  that  you  may  get  knowledge 
from  it,  and  help  your  parents  with  the  instruction  you  shall 
•  find  therein-  I  am  angry  with  you :  you  are  a  set  of  lazy 
fellows!" 

After  the  meeting,  we  went  to  one  of  Moshcsh^s  huts,  where 
we  were  regaled  with  tea,  which  was  handed  to  us  in  earthen 
basins,  of  Enghsh  manufacture ;  fowls  were  also  ser\*ed  up, 
which  had  been  cooked  for  the  occasion.  On  expressing  a 
wish  to  taste  the  bread  made  from  Caflfer-com,  some  was 
brought,  with  some  of  the  most  delicious  sour  milk  we  had 
tasted.  The  bread  is  prepared  by  pouring  the  meal  gently 
into  the  middle  of  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  and  allowing  it  to 
continue  to  boil  till  the  water  nearly  disappears  by  absorption 
and  evaporation.  In  this  state,  it  is  very  palatable.  The  meal 
of  Caffer-corn  will  not  make  bread  like  wheat-meal.  Some 
of  the  women  were  busy  grinding  the  com  on  flat  stones,  with 
others  of  an  oval  form.     We  next  went  to  see  a  stone  house^ 
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which  two  Europeans  w^ere  buUding  for  Moshesh,  and  for 
wliich  they  were  to  receive  fortj'-five  oxen.  It  was  in  Euro- 
pean style,  and  the  Chief  had  intimated  that  he  had  only  pro- 
vided accommodation  in  it  for  one  wife.  At  this  time,  he 
had  many  5  but  there  seemed  tu  be  a  conviction  in  hia  mind, 
that  he  must  abandon  polygamy.  This  is  a  great  sacrifice 
for  a  man  to  make  in  this  country,  where  his  wives  are  hia 
sen^ants^  and  their  number  is  looked  upon  as  giving  him  con- 
sequence. This  evil  is,  however,  fast  giving  way,  under  tlie 
influence  of  the  Gospel ;  and  to  these  people,  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  the  beginning,  only  one  woman  was  exeat 
as  a  wife  for  Adam,  carries  great  weight  against  polygamy, 

Before  leaving  the  mountain,  we  visited  Mocatchani,  the 
aged  father  of  Moshesh  ;  who,  though  addressed  by  name  at 
the  previous  meeting,  out  of  respect,  was  nevertheless  not 
present  He  had  been  much  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  the  people,  and  to  the  consequent  change 
of  their  customs ;  but  his  prejudices  seemed  to  be  giving 
way.  He  was  seated  on  a  stone,  by  a  fire,  along  with  a  few 
other  persons,  within  a  rude,  circular  fence  of  bushes,  to 
which  numerous  parcels  of  roots,  used  in  medicine,  were  sus- 
pended. The  company  soon  received  many  additions  ;  Mo- 
shesh and  the  Missionaries  informed  them  of  what  had  been 
said  at  the  meeting;  they  addressed  themselves  to  Mocatchani, 
who,  when  he  was  told  that  we  expressed  approbation  at  the 
Chiefs  not  using  strong  drink,  said,  that  was  good,  that  his 
father  was  the  first  who  forsook  it,  and  that  himself  had  never 
used  any.  Moshesh  follows  this  good  example :  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  when  pressed  to  drink,  he  replied,  *^  If  I  wer 
to  drink,  I  should  be  talking  folly  before  my  people."  At 
the  meeting  he  noticed  with  approbation  our  denunciation  of 
intemperance,  and  said,  he  had  observed  that  the  drunkard 
among  his  people  rarely  became  Christians.  Moshesh  avoids^ 
the  use  of  tobacco  and  snuff;  but  his  father  uses  the  latter,  as 
do  also  most  of  the  Basutu.  Some  of  them  likewise  smoki 
Dakka,  or  Wild-hemp,  Cannabis  indica,  which  is  very  stupiJ 
ing  and  pernicious :  it  is  in  use  among  all  the  native  tribes  of 
Southern  Africa.  This  morning,  I  saw  a  man  smoking  it  in  1 
rude  pipe,  stuck  into  the  side  of  a  cow's  horn,  which  w« 
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nearly  filled  with  water,  through  which  he  drew  the  smoke. 
Before  we  left  Mocatchani,  he  requested  the  Missionaries  to 
pray  with  hini. 

On  returning  to  the  mission-house,  we  found  a  young  man 
from  one  of  the  villages  near  Morija^  a  relative  of  our  attend- 
ant Boesak,  who  had  come  in  search  of  him,  having  heard 
that  he  had  passed  that  way,  in  consequence  of  Kaile  having, 
according  to  their  custom,  told  the  people  of  the  village 
through  which  we  passed  on  the  7th  inst,  who  we  were,  and 
what  was  our  business  in  this  land.  He  had  mentioned  Boe- 
sak's native  name,  which  Boesak  happened  to  remember, 
notwithstanding  he  was  taken  from  his  parents  when  very 
young,  by  the  Bcrgenaars,  MonntaineerSj  a  tribe  of  Griqua 
marauders,  who  infested  this  part  of  Africa  a  few  years  ago, 
and  were  ultimately  reduced  by  Andries  Waterboer  of  Griqua 
Town.  When  we  came  into  the  vicinity  of  Beersheba,  Boe- 
sak told  me,  that  he  remembered  being  taken  through  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  that  wlien  brought  to  Philippolis, 
they  were  ready  to  eat  their  karrosses  through  hunger  j  he 
also  remembered  something  of  his  native  tongue  when  he 
came  to  hear  it  spoken,  and  became  useful  to  us  as  an  inter- 
pret€T,  His  cousin,  who  came  to  see  him  this  evening,  re- 
ported that  his  mother  was  on  her  way  to  see  her  long-lost 
son,  but  that  his  father  could  not  travel,  being  ill. 

lltht  In  the  course  of  last  night,  one  of  the  wives  of 
Moshesh,  having  eluded  the  vigilance  of  a  person  deputed  to 
watch  her,  threw  herself  from  the  cUflfof  Thaba  Bossiou,  in  a 
fit  of  despondency,  under  which  she  had  been  labouring  for 
some  time,  and  which  was  probably  increased  by  the  recent 
loss  of  a  baby,  and  the  fever  of  the  measles,  under  which  she 
was  suffering.  This  circumstance  prevented  the  Chief  and 
his  people  assembhng  as  he  had  wished,  to  ask  us  questions 
on  various  subjects,  and  to  receive  our  answers.  The  Chief 
was  greatly  distressed  by  the  occurrence,  the  woman  having 
been  a  favourite  wife,  Thomas  Arbousset  visited  Moshesh  in 
the  morning,  on  his  return  to  Morija,  and  it  was  agreed  that  we 
should  call  upon  him  in  the  afternoon  j  but  he  sent  a  message^ 
at  an  early  hour,  requesting  Eugene  Cassalis  and  ourselves  to 
go  to  him  immediately,  for  the  relatives  of  the  woman  were 
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determined  to  have  her  buried  according  to  their  heathen 
ritesj  and  he  was  opposing  them.  The  power  of  Moshe^hJ 
was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  act  arbitrarily,  but  his  wis-' 
dom  led  him  to  prefer  overcoming  their  opposition  by  argu- 
ment. Their  custom  w^as,  to  inter  the  family  of  the  Chief  in 
a  cattle-kraal,  and  to  assemble  their  cattle  and  slay  one  of 
the  oxen  for  a  sort  of  offering  and  feast. 

On  arriving  upon  the  mountain,  we  found  a  large  herd  oil 
cattle  collected  in  idolatrous  reverence  of  the  deceased.  The 
people  had  tied  the  body  of  the  woman^  so  as  to  bring  her 
into  a  sitting  posture,  and  had  broken  down  a  place  in  the  i 
wall  of  one  of  the  cattle-kraals,  in  which  they  were  preparing 
for  her  interment.  The  Chief,  in  his  undress,  a  karross,  &c, 
was  holding  a  strong  argument  ^dth  them,  on  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  mode  of  burial  adopted  by  Christians. 
These  burials,  he  said,  were  seasons  of  instruction,  as  he  had 
himself  witnessed  two  days  previously,  at  the  mterment  of  a 
child  of  Eugene  Cassalis,  and  in  them,  idolatrous  rites  to  the 
deceased,  which  wxre  offensive  to  God,  were  avoided.  Eugene 
Cassalis  took  part  in  the  argument,  and  when  they  had  con- 
cluded, I  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the  custom  of  different 
nations  in  regard  to  their  dead,  and  the  universal  adoption  of 
the  practice  of  burying  them  decently  in  the  earth,  without 
heathen  rites,  wherever  the  Gospel  was  received  in  truth* 
Moshesh  appealed  to  the  social  feelings  of  man,  saying, 
"  When  a  child  is  born,  it  clings  around  its  mother's  neck  ; 
when  it  is  older,  it  seeks  playmates  of  its  own  age ;  when 
growm  to  manhood,  man  seeks  association  witli  bis  fellow- 
men  ;  and  which  of  you,  even  in  death,  would  wish  to  be 
buried  alone  ?^'  No  one  had  previously  been  buried  in  the 
kraal  chosen  for  the  interment  of  the  deceased,  nor  wi 
there  a  prospect  that  another  would  be  buried  by  her  side ; 
but  about  t\\o  weeks  previously,  one  of  the  people  of  tJje 
station  applied  to  Moshesh,  for  leave  to  bury  a  deceased 
relative  according  to  christian  practice.  The  Chief  gave  con- 
sent, and  the  woman  was  interred  in  a  piece  of  ground,  selected 
for  a  cemetery,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  it  was  by  her 
side,  that  the  Chief  \rished  that  his  wife's  remains  should  be 
buried. 
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Mocatchani  was  greatljr  incensed  at  this  departure  from 
the  customs  of  the  nation  ;  he  sent  several  messages  to  Mo- 
shesh,  desiring  to  have  the  man  put  to  death,  who  had  in- 
fringed upon  tliem  by  bur)nng  his  wife  according  to  christian 
practice.  When  the  Chief  had  concluded  his  argument^  he 
challenged  those  who  had  anything  to  object^  to  come  for- 
ward* Some  of  them  said,  they  would  do  so  when  tlie  Mis- 
sionary had  withdrawTi.  To  this  he  replied,  that  to  attack  a 
man  when  his  back  was  turned,  was  a  cowardly  practice,  and 
in  itself  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  too  powerful  to  be 
met  to  the  face ;  that  if  they  had  any  better  arguments  than 
the  Missionary  or  himself  had  brought  forward,  they  were 
prepared  to  hear  and  admit  them  ;  but  if  not,  he  would  have 
his  o\m  way ;  he  said  also,  that  he  was  not  himself  a  con- 
verted man  ;  that  he  had  long  tried  to  resist  the  truths  spoken 
by  the  Missionaries,  but  he  was  convinced,  and  he  could  no 
longer  stand  against  them.  He  then  made  a  short  pause^ 
and  there  was  no  ans^^er;  he  therefore  requested  Eugene 
Cassalis  to  send  C,  Gosselin,  a  pious  artisan,  to  prepare  a 
grave.  Some  of  the  objectors  said,  that  if  Moshesh  thus 
broke  through  their  customs,  he  should  not  be  their  Chief; 
but  threats  of  this  sort  he  disregarded^  well  knowing  that  his 
people  were  too  dependent  upon  him  to  forsake  him.  For 
in  one  of  the  wars,  in  which  they  were  perpetually  engaged, 
for  many  years  before  the  Missionaries  came  among  themi 
Moshesh  proposed  that  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  tribes 
should  be  collected,  and  defended,  upon  one  of  the  moim- 
,  tains.  At  that  period,  his  father  was  in  power,  and  the  people 
declined  joining  in  his  plan,  thinking  they  could  defend  their 
own  cattle,  in  which  they  proved  mistaken,  Moshesh  obtained 
the  assistance  of  such  persons  as  had  no  cattle,  and  saved  his, 
and  the  other  people  became  dependent  upon  him  for  milk, 
which  constitutes  a  principal  article  of  their  food.  He  after- 
wards lent  them  cows,  but  the  increase  was  his ;  and  his 
stock  of  milk-cows  now  amounted  to  about  20,000;  they 
were  dispersed  through  the  numerous  villages  of  his  exten- 
sive and  populous  country.  When  C.  Gosselin  was  preparing 
JH  the  grave,  and  Moshesh  and  several  of  the  people  were  looking 
^B  on,  old  Mocatchani  came  up,  and  inquired  how  they  meant 
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neighbourhood  of  Graff  Reinet*  This  also  was  joyful  tidings  to 
the  bereaved  mother,  who,  after  spending  a  short  time  with 
her  son,  and  arranging  that  he  should  visit  his  parents  on 
leaving  us,  returned  to  confirm  to  her  husband  tlie  truth  of 
the  report  they  had  heard,  of  their  long-lost  child  being  in 
the  country* 

Some  of  the  Bastaards,  residing  in  this  part  of  the  land, 
had,  at  times,  compelled  Bushmen  to  become  their  sen^ants, 
and  behaved  to  them  with  great  severity,  A  few  of  these 
had  fled  to  Moshesh,  who  had  protected  them.  Some  of  these 
Bushmen  said  they  were  beaten  with  samboks  like  beasts;  and 
one  was  so  stan^ed,  while  his  master  was  living  in  plenty,  that 
he  was  obUged  to  dig  grubs  out  of  the  ground,  and  eat  them 
to  sustain  life.  In  the  afternoon,  we  visited  one  of  the  native 
smiths,  and  saw  him  working  his  iron,  which  was  smelted 
from  ore,  found  in  an  adjacent  mountain  ;  his  apparatus  are 
here  represented*     For  bellows,  the  smith  used  two  bags  of 


Basam  Smith's  It^mtos. 

soft  leather  j  they  were  opened  at  the  top  by  the  hand,  by 
means  of  two  parallel  sticks,  in  ascending,  and  closed  in 
descending ;  a  piece  of  leather  passing  over  the  hand  on  one 
side,  and  over  the  thumb  on  the  other,  to  facilitate  the 
operation.  Each  bag  was  terminated  by  a  pipe  formed  of  a 
cow*s  horn,  with  the  point  cut  off;  these  pipes  were  kept  in 
their  places  by  means  of  two  old  handles  of  hoes,  on  which 
large  stones  were  laid,  and  they  were  terminated  in  a  pipe 
of  clay,  in  an  arched  wall  of  the  same  material,  formed 
of  a  section  of  a  white-ant*s  hdl.  Between  this  and  a 
smaller  wall,  about  six  inches  distant,  a  charcoal  fire  was 
placed.  The  blast  was  well  maintained  j  the  rougher  work 
was  effected  by  means  of  hard  stones^  on  others  of  large 
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dimenBions,  and  the  finer  vnth  hammers  of  the  smith's  own 
making.  They  weld  iron,  and  finish  their  work  with  con- 
siderable skill.  They  also  work  copper  and  brass«  BreasU 
plates  of  tlie  latter  article  worked  so  smooth  and  brig^ht^  tliil 
ihey  would  not  disgrace  a  Birmingham  manufactory,  are 
also  made  by  this  people,  for  use  in  war.  In  their  combats, 
they  also  use  shields  of  a  remarkable  form,  surmounting  izu) 
balancing  them  by  tall  plumes  of  the  black  feathers  of  the 
Ostrich.  These  plumes  are  also  used  in  attacking  Lions, 
which  dare  not  advance  against  a  number  of  them  stuck  into 
the  ground :  but  the  plumes  are  most  serviceable  to  the 
lierdsimen,  who,  when  they  wish  to  leave  their  cattle,  stick 
one  of  them  into  the  ground;  the  cattle  are  taught  to  feed  and 
lie  down  around  it,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  herdsman's  repre- 
sentative. The  number  of  feathers  reqxiired  to  make  one  of 
these  plumes^  is  so  considerable  that  one  of  them  is  equal  in 
value,  to  an  ox. 

The  chief  weapon  of  war  among  the  Basutu  is  an  Assagai  with 
a  short  handle,  but  they  generally  carry  long  ones  with  them; 
these,  as  among  the  Caifcrs,  serve  all  the  purposes  to  which 
we  apply  knives,  or  even  razors.  The  handles  of  those  of  the 
Basutu  are  formed  of  reeds,  their  country  not  affording  sticks 
applicable  to  the  purpose,  for  it  is  a  woodless  country.  Some 
of  the  Basutu  wear  large  brass  rings  around  their  necks,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  smaller  ones  upon  their  arms ;  they 
often  have  also  two  or  throe  earrings  in  each  ear.  Many  of 
them  wear  strings  of  small  beads  around  their  heads,  necks, 
arms,and  legs.  Their  snuff-boxes  are  frequently  made  of  a  spe- 
cies of  calabash,  not  more  than  aji  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter; 
these  are  generally  suspended  from  the  neck,  along  witli  an 
instrument  of  iron  or  copper,  something  like  a  flattened  spoon, 
which  senses  aU  the  purposes  of  a  pocket-handkerchief.  The 
clothing  of  tlie  Basutu  is  much  more  complete  than  that  of 
the  Caffers,  and  is  a  decent  covering,  A  pleasant  openness 
subsists  between  the  French  Missionaries  and  the  people ; 
which,  though  it  subjects  the  Missionaries  to  frequent  inter*  ^ 
ruption,  is  highly  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  people.  ■ 

12Uk     At  nine  oVlock,  we  again  ascended  the  mountain, 
where  wc  joined  the  Chief  and  many  of  his  people,  who  were 
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assembled  on  tlie  outside  of  the  fence  of  the  hut  of  his  de- 
ceased wife.  Within  the  fence,  her  remains  were  lying,  wound 
up  in  a  karrosSj  and  made  fast  to  a  stout  stick,  to  preserve 
them  in  a  straight  position.  Wood  is  too  scarce  in  this  and 
many  other  parts  of  Africa,  to  admit  of  coffins  being  used. 
After  a  pause,  the  opening  of  the  fence  was  removed,  and  a 
number  of  the  natives  took  up  the  corpse,  over  which  a  white 
cloth  was  spread,  and  bore  it  upon  napkins  to  the  grave, 
whicli  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off*  The  company  be- 
came augmented  to  about  600.  The  Chief  himself  attended, 
as  did  also  all  the  dissatisfied  parties.  Tlie  season  was  one 
of  great  solemnity.  Eugene  Cassalis,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, rehearsed,  in  a  solemn  manner,  a  number  of  appropriate 
Scripture  passages,  as  the  procession  moved  to  the  grave- 
side, where  he  preached  a  long,  unstudied  sermon  ;  my  dear 
companion  and  myself  also  addressed  the  company,  while  E. 
Cassalis  interpreted.  The  remains  were  then  placed  in  the 
grave,  w^hich  was  roughly  masoned  mth  sandstone,  this  pre- 
caution being  taken  to  prevent  disturbance  by  hyenas.  The 
covering-stones  being  adjusted,  and  the  people  again  quiet, 
E.  Cassalis  engaged  in  prayer.  The  company  remained  till 
the  grave  was  filled  up,  and  then  separated  in  a  very  orderly 
manner.  The  opportunity,  through  the  divine  blessing,  was 
made  one  of  great  instruction.  It  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast between  the  becoming  order  of  Christianity,  and  the 
disorder  of  heathenism ;  and  so  far  as  appeared,  all  were 
fully  satisfied.  Poor  old  Mociitchani  seemed  to  feel  that  his 
own  standing  was,  as  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  on  the  brink 
of  which  he  moved  with  tottering  steps,  as  we  parted  from 
him,  and  he  accepted  from  my  hands  a  small  token  of  respect. 
Moshesh  and  some  attendants  joined  us  afterwards  at  the 
mission-house,  where,  after  dinner,  my  dear  companion  was 
engaged  in  prayer.  In  the  evening,  we  set  out  for  Plaatberg. 
On  parting  from  the  Chief,  who  sent  his  interpreter  witli  us 
as  guide,  and  lent  a  horse  to  another  person  to  accompany 
us,  he  said,  he  had  yet  many  things  to  give  up,  for  which  he 
had  not  strength  in  hijnsdf;  he  therefore  desired  that  we 
might  join  our  prayers  with  his,  to  God,  that  he  might  receive 
strength* 
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By  a  letter  from  Thomas  Aibotisset,  we  were  infomiied, 
thml  on  a  subseqaent  occasion,  the  Toongest  son  of  Mofih^ 
cuae  to  the  resolation  to  avow  himaelf  publidy  ta  be  a 
ChtiiitiiTij  and  as  smit,  to  confirm  hla  marriage  puUidf  with 
a  bebenii^  wife,  who,  under  the  diTiiie  faiea^i^  after  i 
patience  and  endurance,  had  become  the  i 
ber  unbelienng  husband.^  The  Chie^  acoompamcd  bj  old 
MooBlcliani,  and  man  J  othcxa  of  the  frmilr,  and  %  a  1 
of  ttie  people,  was  present,  to  witDeaa  this  tntereatiiig 
Mosli^  aTowed  his  hi^  eaiiniatp  of  Chriitiamtf ,  bf  a  ; 
enoe  to  tbeir  oeroMnid  partdm^  of  a  ieaic  of  Fint-finttii. 
He  nnuBidBd  tae  pe<i|ilti  tnt  it  vm  tnar  cnrtBai}  to  dob  toB 
£nt  ripe  Pbrnptdn,  and  to  paitake  of  it,  firo^  tbc 
toted^i*.    Bel 


rfthe  Tliiiiiiff  rf  tfcc  Gofd,  »  be  boficil  tlM  tk  < 
up  to  tbe  oUot^  n%jhk  Jit  be  finoofed  of  At  Lord,  topw 
iy»aftLe< 

Tbisms  die  ooljr  time  I  ever  Iwad  at  •  faat  of  fin^ 

bi*it«wha»ipahm  «f  m  • 
It  I 
TCt  iiBBB  to  be 

p«to«<i — -»_,, 

we  lA  imctt  vTifl^Beat  cvcb  mc^  vbkw  Yes  uaB  ci^^ 
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'  and  don*t  hear  many  speak  of  the  love  of  God,  Backhouse 
and  Walker,  besides  yourselfj  are  the  only  strangers  I  have 
ever  heard  speak  on  such  subjects  ;  and  it  is  very  pleasing  to 
find,  that  you  tell  me  the  same  things  that  my  teachers  are 
constantly  reminding  me  about.  I  can  fully  understand  that 
it  is  to  the  Gospel  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  blessings 
by  which  we  are  surrounded/  But  I  must  give  you  his  reply 
to  me,  after  having  delivered  a  long  address  to  him,  on  the 
importance  of  divine  things,  and  which  I  wrote  down  as  it 
was  translated  to  me  by  T,  Arbousset,  ^  I  believe,  *  he  con- 
tinued^ ^  it  is  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  privilege,  to  keep  close 
to  Christ.  I  have  already  read  the  exliortation  which  Christ 
gave  to  his  disciples,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John, — ^If 
ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments.*  I  trust  that  the  eyes 
of  my  heart  have  been  enlightened,  and  that  I  am  led  to  look 
above  for  liappiness  ;  for  there  is  nothing  here  below  on 
which  we  can  repose.  Affliction  is  our  portion  here :  that 
we  shall  have ;  but  my  trust  is  in  the  Lord  :  my  wife  is  sick 
and  afflicted^  but  what  shall  I  say  ?  I  am  but  a  blind  man, 
and  must  submit  to  be  led  as  God  pleases,  as  a  child  without 
any  choice  of  his  own.*  ** 

"  *  The  Lord  often  works  one  thing  by  another,  while  we  do 
not  know  his  design  to^^ard  us.  But  he  has  eyes  that  see 
all  things,  and  he  knows  what  he  is  doing.  He  drew  me 
from  the  company  of  wicked  men,  amongst  whom  I  long 
lived  in  the  world :  he  has  given  me  to  taste  of  his  love, 
yet  my  heart  is  but  a  little  one ;  he  knows  that  in  loving 
me,  he  has  loved  an  ugly  thing ;  but  I  know  he  will  accept 
the  love  which  he  has  himself  put  therein ;  for  he  first  loved 
me^  and  therefore,  I  now  love  him ;  but  my  love  is  only  as 
a  little  stream  that  flows  into  a  great  ocean,*** 

**At  the  conclusion  of  this  communication,  Paul,  the 
chief  Counsellor,  who  had  come  up  to  us  during  the  above 
speech,  said,  *  I  consider  myself  happy  to  have  arrived  at  this 
moment.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  man  from  ano- 
ther country,  and  of  hearing  from  his  lips,  words  that  are  a 
confirmation  of  those  truths  which  I  hear  from  my  teachers, 
week  after  week.  Marvellous,  indeed,  must  that  Gospel  be, 
which  works  the  same  thing  amongst  so  many  different  tribes 
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7th  mo.  12th.  TflE  country  between  Thaba  Bosslou  and 
Plaatberg  is  a  continuance  of  grassy  vales^  between  sandstone 
hills,  with  a  few  traces  of  basalt:  the  slopes  of  the  hills  abound 
with  villages  of  the  Basutu,  these  people  esteeming  the  plains 
unhealthy.  Near  some  of  the  villages  the  people  were  still 
harvesting  Caffer-corn.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  which  is  sometimes  called  Nieuwland,  cultivate  this 
kind  of  grain  to  such  an  extent,  that  some  of  them  will  have 
from  150  to  200  bushels  in  a  season.  Its  price  is  about  one 
shilling  a  bushel  in  harvest.  Traders,  at  Colesberg,  sometimes 
obtain  six  or  seven  shillings  a  bushel  for  it-  Some  of  the 
Kloofs  of  this  part  of  the  country  produce  a  tall,  stout  Reed, 
reserabhng  ArundoDojiaw ;  it  is  highly  useful  to  the  inhabitants* 
Three  hours'  smart  riding  brought  us  to  the  Caledon  River, 
on  the  north  bank  of  which,  we  called  at  the  hut  of  a  Baa- 
taard,  with  whom  we  left  a  tract,  finding  that  he  could  read 
Dutch  :  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  more  we  arrived  at  Plaat- 
berg, Flat  MountaiUy  a  Wesleyan  Missionary  Station,  inhab- 
ited by  Bastaards,  who  emigrated  hither  from  Old  Plaatberg, 
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which  lay  nearer  to  the  Eumman,  and  was  forsaken  on  110- 
cotmt  of  the  frequent  failure  of  crops  firom  drought*  The 
Station^  which  is  depicted  in  the  accompanying  cut,  was,  at 


I 


yiaas&cc9f  aUaUi^  fRMamtfi  fmiaa, 

thii  time,  in  charge  of  Thomaa  Hezeldah  Sephton,  who  filled 
the  office  of  catechist:  he  was  a  native  of  Nottinghamshire, 
and  his  wife  was  a  native  of  London ;  she  was  a  model  of 
neatness  in  her  family.  This  worthy  couple  received  us  with 
much  Christian  kindness. 

13th*  Ten  of  the  inhahitants  of  Plaatbcrg  had  lately  died 
of  the  measles.  Many  of  the  men  were  out  hunting.  With  a 
thoughtlessness  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Bastaards,  they 
had  left  their  families,  against  the  counsel  of  their  teacher,  and 
at  a  time  when  their  presence  was  greatly  needed  at  home* 
Several  of  them  were  possessed  of  wagons,  which  they  had 
taken  with  them ;  their  sick  families  were  consequently  des- 
titute  of  fuel,  which  had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance.  The 
Bastaards  have  so  strange  a  conceit  of  their  superiority  over 
the  Bechuana  tribes,  on  account  of  their  ovm  descent,  ignoble 
as  that  must  be  esteemed,  that  there  seemed  a  probability  of 
their  resting  in  this  self-complacency  till  those  they  con* 
temned  should  rise  above  them  in  civilization.  The  dwellings 
of  the  people  at  Plaatberg^  were  chiefly  hartebeest  hous^,  of 
tall  reeds,  plastered  with  mud :  a  few  had  better  cottages ; 
and  two  or  three  of  their  hous^  were  built  of  brick,  in  Euro- 
pean style.    But  even  in  one  of  these,  which  had  a  fireplace 
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and  a  chimney,  the  fire,  according  to  the  common  custom  of 
the  coloured  natives,  was  made  in  the  midst  of  the  floor. 
In  consequence  of  this  practice,  both  the  houses  and  people 
are  far  from  cleanly.  Their  farniture  consisted  of  a  bed- 
stead, a  few  boxes,  some  stools  generally  with  seats  made  of 
strips  of  prepared  skins,  a  few  iron  pots,  a  kettle,  with  a  few 
basins,  bottles,  &c.  Their  bedding,  and  much  of  their  cloth- 
ing, were  of  tanned  skins,  with  the  wool  on,  but  the  wool 
was  removed  from  the  skins,  made  into  trousers  and  shoes. 
The  men  wore  hats,  manufactured  in  the  Colony,  and  the 
women  had  cotton  bonnets  and  gowns.  Meat  and  Indian- 
corn  were  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  house,  and  Pumpkins 
in  many.  These  people  grow  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wheat,  which  they  generally  sell  to  the  Boors,  who  have  emi- 
grated into  the  adjacent  country.  Some  of  them  spend  much 
of  the  money  which  they  thus  obtain,  in  strong  drink,  which 
is  a  great  snare  to  them.  There  were  at  this  time  about  600 
people  on  the  station,  140  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
Weslej^n  church.  In  the  school,  there  were  sixty-five  boys, 
and  SLKty-three  girls ;  nine  formed  a  Bible-class,  twenty-one 
read  in  the  Testament,  and  fift)^-one  in  the  sjielling-book ; 


mneteen  wrote  on  paper, 


and  thirteen  on  slates. — Karolus 


Batje,  the  Captain,  was  a  man  advanced  in  years ;  he  had 
a  rival  named  Cornelius  Van  Wyk,  by  whose  means  there 
was  much  unsettlement  among  the  people.  When  Batje 
came  into  the  house  of  the  Catechist,  he  took  a  seat  on  the 
floor,  just  within  the  door.  This,  we  thought,  ought  not  to 
have  been  allowed;  where  a  Captain  is  to  be  respected 
among  his  people,  he  ought  to  be  treated  with  marked 
respect  by  the  teacher,  and  invited  to  sit  upon  a  chair. 
Sometimes  this  may  be  attended  by  inconvenience,  from  the 
want  of  cleanliness  in  the  parties,  and  their  hability  to  bring 
in  vermin ;  but  this  ought  to  be  home  patiently,  till  the  man 
is  raised  to  better  habits.  Some  of  the  Missionaries  act  very 
ijudicioufily  in  this  respect;  in  such  cases,  the  inconve- 
[niences  alluded  to,  are  speedily  removed,  and  the  Captain, 
I  feeling  himself  respected,  is  more  ready  to  promote  the  views 
[of  the  teacher  or  Missionary. 

I4th.     In  the  forenoon^    the  people  assembled   in  the 
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ImU  fOO  pwwi  Tkm  ^mmimm  m  lometiiiacfl  so  m- 
I  dMts  tlmd  of  tlie  paofife  had  I0  «tAnd  outside.  Db- 
in  wmmf  m^tMnrtn,  are  in  Chratiia 
I  attending  public  wor* 
A  amtl6nf  via  modlf  bdd  in  the  forenoon  witb  tk 
BmmOn  of  die  adjaoeot  vifl^ies,  who  aaaembled  on  such  oooi- 
uiouUf  in  numbcri  rmpimg  froms  100  to  6O0;  far  three  weeb, 
Ikk  ffiecfing  liad  been  aaspeiMled  on  aooonnt  of  the  mettski; 
only  ibi  indiTiditili  of  thi§  dmss  were  here  to-day*  The  tiioe 
cif  ineetisigwaa  annoanoed  by  the  cracking  of  a  bullock- wbip, 
lbs  itation  being  without  a  bell,  and  the  people  without  clocki. 
After  the  routine  services  were  gone  through,  in  tlie  forenoon, 
my  companion  imparted  much  important  counsel  to  the  con- 
gfigation,  T.  Bc^pliton  interpreting.  The  evening  meeting  wii 
fiitarljr  left  to  ournelvefi,  and  I  ventured  to  address  the  people 
in  nutcli,  T,  Sc|)hton  now  and  then  helping  me  with  a  wcad. 
On  lH»th  (KTanions,  much  plainness  was  used,  in  regard  to 
thr  (IrfitrtM  of  the  people,  and  their  imagined  superiority  oner 
tlir  nriglihouring  Basutu,  as  well  as  in  extending  eneounge- 
nifut  tt»  those  who  were  making  a  profession  of  ChristjaniCy, 
ki  **|)ro«A  toward  the  mark  far  the  prize  of  their  high  calltog/' 
l/lih.  There  are  some  remarkable  kloofs  in  the  sidetnf 
ihr  tubular  sandstone  mountains  here,  out  of  which,  spri^gp 
of  water  issue,  that  arc  helpful  in  eultiration ;  but  in  grow- 
tiig  iHinii  the  rain  that  falls,  generally  affords  sufficient  loois- 
lura.  tkOM  of  tha  kloofil  are  bushy,  and  abound  with  Coniet. 
Tkaao  aro  amonf  tho  numerous  animals  up<m  which  the  llfai 
it(  this  country  prey.  One  of  these  is  the  true  Leopard,  aad 
amiUiDf  Iha  Chata,  or  Hunting  Leopard,  FdiMJmi^di^  the  In- 
t<^r  l«  i'alMi  Livipaard»  Leopard^  by  the  Dalch  hrmen^  mhSk 
lie  tme  Leopard,  AJit  Litpmnk§,  ta called T^ger,  Tlfcr*  Soot 
€M|llmMttdH^«UoQf  aft  ^  pboe^OMday^tlm^ 
Hmf  hmti  llkm  giifr  tf  a  Laopml;  tibef  im  mmsj  affirigkiad) 
MmI  l^iwtlid  A»  luaftte.  Tbe  nest  dqr  heiBg  the  Salibolli, 
M  MlUi  «M  feakM  of  tha  eiROMtaH^  hi  «  eha  f a 
iM^  tMM  iMft  mmA  Ih—ailm.  mA  vufc  Mft  to  aM 
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the  ravenous  beast.  They  stopped  in  different  placea  to  listen, 
and  at  length  heard  a  sound,  toward  which  they  advanced 
cautiously.  They  soon  discovered  that  it  was  not  the  voice 
of  a  leopard,  and  on  coming  to  the  spot,  found,  to  their 
horror,  that  it  was  a  living  child,  entombed  among  some 
stoneSp  The  poor  little  creature  was  soon  identified,  as  be- 
longing to  some  Caffcrs  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  here. 
This  act  would  not  have  been  thought  strange  in  Cafiraiia, 
but  it  was  looked  upon,  as  one  of  more  than  brutal  unkind- 
ness  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
parents  of  the  child  therefore  immediately  left  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  child  had  been  taken  ill,  and  they  were  afraid  it 
would  die  upon  their  hands,  and  that  they  should  be  defiled 
by  touching  its  dead  body.  It  was  in  a  high  fever  when 
taken  living  from  its  tomb,  and  it  was  too  far  gone  to  be 
recovered  by  good  nursing  at  the  mission-house,  where,  in  a 
few  days,  it  died. 

The  Heaths,  ErictB^  of  Southern  Africa,  are  most  abundant 
among  the  mountains  in  the  Cape  Town  district,  A  few  are 
thinly  scattered  in  various  places,  es  far  east  as  Gr^ams 
Town.  Tlie  most  striking,  and  widely  difiused  species  is  the 
beautiful  Erica  ceriHthoides^  the  Hone3rwt>rt-flowered  Heath, 
which  has  heads  of  downy,  scarlet,  tubular  flowers.  It  was 
also  growing  with  a  few  other  species  of  Erica  and  some 
ferns,  near  the  edge  of  the  sandstone  cliffs  at  Plaatberg.  In 
moist  places  in  the  kloofs,  there  were  also  a  few  trees ;  and 
Zaniedeschm  tethiopica  was  growing  in  the  springs,  but  it  was 
touch  nipped  by  the  frost ;  it  is  rare  in  this  part  of  Africa* 
Grass  is  so  plentiful,  that  the  people  bum  off  the  old  which 
remains  at  thb  season  of  tlie  year,  to  make  way  for  the  new; 
but  thb  makes  the  more  sour  kinds  to  grow  most  abundantly. 

In  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  Thomas  H.  Sephton  and 
one  of  the  people,  we  rode  about  twenty-four  miles,  to  Lish- 
itini«  On  the  way,  our  intelligent  companion  pointed  out 
a  hm,  in  passing  which,  lately,  a  Leopard  growled  at  him: 
near  to  ft  thpre  was  a  brook,  which  he  said,  required  caution 
lions  should  be  watching  for  their  prey, 
^  its  margin.  These  formidable  animals 
pd  hv  the  emigrating  Boors.  They  were 
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now  rarely  seen  here.  We  fell  in  with  no  wild  animals  upon 
this  journey,  except  a  few  Springboks.  They  always  add,  by 
their  elegant  figure  and  graceful  raovements,  to  the  interest 
of  the  country  they  inliabit. 


Lisliuani,  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
consists  of  a  humble  Miasion-house,  belonging  to  the  Wes-" 
leyans :  it  is  situated  among  great  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  a 
sandstone  cliff.  Near  the  Mission-house,  there  are  a  few 
mat-huts,  belonging  to  some  Griquas,  who  removed  hither 
from  Old  Bootchap,  and  in  the  vicinity  there  arc  several 
Basuta  villages.  In  this  neighbourhood  a  few  of  the  people 
were  also  residing,  who  a  few  years  ago,  invaded  the  mis- 
sionary-station at  Lattakoo ;  they  were  under  a  Chief  named 
Tlalela.  Not  thinking  themselves  safe  in  the  Zoolu  country^ 
to  which  they  returned,  they  fled  into  that  of  Mosheah,  who 
received  them  peaceably,  and  appointed  them  this  ulace,  where 
they  now  cultivate  the  ground  in  peace,  1 
distance  from  Lishuani,  many  of  them  reaor' 
to  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  We  reacht 
sunset^  and  were  welcomed  by  George  and 
whom  we  had  seen  in  Cape  Town,  and  ' 
a  pleasant  evening.  Much  of  the  count  r^ 
to-day  was  taken  possesaio'  ^^  i*^  -|  Chief 
in    1826;    he  drove  oui  r   tri 

troops  intended  to    hmi  im 
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in  1828,  when,  by  mistake,  they  fell  upon  another  tribe! 
There  are  a  few  small  trees  in  the  kloof  behind  Lishuani,  and 
some  scattered  Wild  Olives  on  the  sides  of  the  cliffy  the 
margin  of  which  is  fringed  with  heaths. 

16th,  The  people  were  invited  to  a  meeting  in  the  chapel^ 
which  is  a  large,  hartebeest  house.  About  seventy  assembled^ 
w*hom  we  addressed  through  the  medium  of  T,  Sephton. 
The  congregation  here  was  sometimes  considerable ;  but  the 
measles  and  hunting  had  reduced  it  temporarily*  The  school 
was  suspended*  Many  of  the  people  could  read.  Many  of 
the  Griquas  here,  were  in  but  middling  circumstances,  but 
some  of  them  possessed  wagons.  Tliey  wore  clothing  similar 
to  that  of  the  people  of  Plaatberg,  and  in  cold  weather,  put  on 
karrosses  as  cloaks.  Some  of  them  were  pious,  and  most  had 
a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  they  were 
not  thought  to  have  grown  in  grace  of  latter  years.  Since 
their  removal  from  Bootchap,  they  had  been  rather  unsettled, 
notwithstanding  the  country  was  much  more  fruitful  than 
the  one  they  left,  which  was  forsaken  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent failure  of  the  crops. 

1 7th.  George  and  Sarah  Bingham  accompanied  us  to  Ma- 
kwatling,  a  station  of  the  Paris  Missionary  Society,  among  a 
tribe  of  Bechuanas,  named  Bataung,  or  Batauw,  where  we  were 
cordially  welcomed  by  Francis  and  Eliza  Daumas,  who  were 
natives  of  the  south  of  France.  This  station,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  etching,  is  about  four  miles  north 
of  Lishuani.  Tlie  mountain  lying  between  these  places  has 
precipitous  sides,  and  the  road  round  the  point  is  six  miles. 
In  the  afternoon,  we  walked  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  an  extended,  grassy  plain,  with  a  few  elevated,  sand- 
stone rocks,  from  which  some  other  missionary  stations,  and 
several  native  villages  are  visible.  The  adjacent  plain  has  a 
considerable  nnraber  of  remarkable  hills  upon  it,  some  of 
them  forming  rock-crested  peaks.  NuracTous  villages  exist 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Mission-house*  Several  of 
\ihe  people  had  been  into  the  Colony  to  work;  they  had 
*'"*cn  careful  of  their  wages,  and  had  procured  cattle,  and  re- 

led   with  them   to   their   own  country.     Some  of  them 
building  cottages  of  stone  and  clay,  and  most  of  them 
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cattle-kraals,  or  folds^  were  of  stone ;  one  of  tfaem  was  un- 
usually large.  When  we  arrived,  the  Chief  had  just  been  kill- 
ing an  ox,  and  dividing  it  among  his  people,  under  a  Wild 
Olive  tree  that  had  been  preserved  from  destruction,  and  served 

■  as  a  forum.  It  was  customary  for  the  Chief  to  feed  his  people 
in  this  way.  We  were  greeted  at  his  hut  by  his  wives;  and  in 
a  short  time,  when  he  returned  from  dispensing  the  meat,  by 
himself,  and  various  other  members  of  his  family*  He  in- 
vited us  to  be  seated  by  him,  on  mats,  in  a  court,  free  from 
smoke,  which  was  very  annoying  in  the  places  where  tliere 
were  fires ;  these  are  usually  made  of  dry  cow-dung,  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  where  wood  is  extremely  scarce.  Molitsani 
collected  a  large  number  of  bis  people,  whom  we  addressed 
through  the  medium  of  F.  Daumas,  on  the  way  of  salvation ; 
he  occasionally  visited  tliis  village,  and  several  others,  on 
the  ascent  of  the  same  mountain  and  of  some  others  adjacent, 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  religious  instruction.  After  this 
meeting,  the  Chief  went  to  seek  some  refreshment  for  us,  and 
brought  us  some  delicious  sour  milk,  with  his  o^^^i  hands.  For- 
merly, he  entertained  a  strong  objection  to  his  people  resort- 
ing tx)  Makwatling  for  religious  instruction,  fearing  that  they 
H  would  not  continue  to  be  subject  to  him  ^  but  he  found,  that 
those  who  had  received  the  Gospel,  paid  him  even  increased 
respect  in  everything  that  was  right,  and  his  objections  con- 
sequently subsided.  Some  of  his  own  family  now  resided  on 
the  Mission-station,  and  he  sent  them  food  on  pack-oxen, 
and  himself  occasionally  resorted  thither  to  the  public  wor- 
ship }  tlie  distance  was  about  eighteen  miles.  Here  we  also 
met  with  Mogoya,  the  Chief,  whose  people  were  called 
Ligoya,  or  Lehoya*  He  resided  near  to  Mohtsani,  but 
was  inferior  to  him;  both  of  these  Chiefs  were  subject  to 
^m  Makwana. 

^B  In  the  days  of  Molitsani^s  greatness,  he  was  a  noted  war- 
^Brior,  and  hostilities  arose  between  him  and  a  Chief  named 
^■Biffonello,  with  whom  my  old  schoolfellow,  Thomas  Laidman 
^^Uodgson,  resided  as  a  Missionary.  Finding  that  there  was 
^^^  ^  5pe  of  any  good  being  done  amongst  the  people  imder 
circumstances,  T.  L.  Hodgson  undertook  the  respon- 
>ut  blessed  office  of  peacemaker,  between  the  hostile 
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chiefs.  Attended  only  by  one  man,  he  went  to  the  residence 
of  Molitsani,  which  was,  at  that  time^  upon  the  banks  of  tlie 
Vaal,  or  Yellow  River.  On  arriving,  he  went  directly  to  tlie 
Chief,  and  told  him  his  business*  The  Chief  inquired,  if  he 
was  not  afraid  to  come  to  him  in  such  a  manner,  T.  L. 
Hodgson  repUed,  No ;  and  asked  why  he  should  be  afraid, 
when  he  came  to  the  Chief  as  his  friend ;  adding,  that  be 
was  hungry,  and  wished  the  Chief  to  give  him  something  to 
eat.  With  this,  Molitsani  complied  ;  he  also  appointed  hijn 
&  hut  to  sleep  in,  while  he  should  consult  his  people.  The 
evening  was  damp,  but  T-  h.  Hodgson  lay  down  outside  the 
hut,  feeling  as  if  he  should  be  more  in  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple if  he  were  within  it.  He  felt  peaceful  in  thus  taking  rest, 
knowing  that  he  had  come  on  the  business  of  his  Lord  and 
Master*  In  relating  these  circumstances,  he  s^d,  that  he  could 
experimentally  adopt  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  "  I  laid  me 
down  and  slept  j  I  awaked,  for  the  Lord  sustained  me  ;  ^*  for 
he  found  that  the  dehberation  of  Molitsani  and  his  counsel- 
lors had  been,  whether  they  should  kill  him  and  eat  him,  or 
accept  the  proposals  of  peace  with  which  he  was  charged ; 
and  the  Lord  had  inclined  their  hearts  to  the  latter. 

Betri'een  Makwatling  and  Molitsani^s  werf,  we  passed  a 
mountain,  on  the  top  of  which  there  was  a  village,  where  a 
young  man,  on  first  awaking  to  righteousness,  had  "brought 
strange  things  to  the  ears*^  of  his  people ;  and  tliey,  taking 
him  to  be  insane,  had  bound  his  hands  to  his  feet  with  thongs, 
and  kept  him  in  this  state  for  five  days ;  at  the  end  of  this 
time,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  liberate  him ;  he  then  made 
his  way  to  the  Missionary  Station,  being  in  a  very  emaciated 
state  for  want  of  food*  Here  his  wants  were  supplied,  and 
he  was  sent  back,  in  company  with  a  few  intelligent  converts, 
who  explained  the  matter  to  the  villagers,  and  tliey  now  lis- 
tened to  his  pious  exhortations. 

On  the  way  from  Molitsani's  village  to  a  station  of  Ko- 
rannas,  about  eight  miles  distant,  as  well  as  in  the  course  of 
our  morning's  ride,  we  passed  the  former  sites  of  many  vil- 
lages, which  were  destroyed  in  the  wars ;  the  stone  cattle- 
kraals  only  remained  to  mark  the  deserted  spots.  In  the 
afternoon,  we  also  passed  a  kraal  lately  occupied  by  Bushmen, 
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who  had  probably  removed  to  follow  the  migration  of 
some  game ;  it  consisted  of  alcoves  of  leafy  boughs,  large 
enough  for  two  or  three  persons  to  sit  under.  The  native 
name  of  the  place,  where  the  Korannas  were  stationed,  signi- 
fied Black-forest ;  it  was  also  the  name  of  the  mountain  under 
which  the  station  was  situated ;  it  appears  now  to  be  called 
MirametsUj  and  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut. 


iKtiiitm£tsti,  a  QSttilcpn  ^mion. 


H  This  station  was  under  the  charge  of  an  intelligent,  indus- 
trious, Wesleyan  Catechist,  named  Eli  WiggiL  We  found 
him  busily  employed  in  building  himself  a  house,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  wife  and  family  in  Albany.  He  had  received  no 
tidings  of  them  for  five  months;  in  the  course  of  this 
time,  he  expected  his  wife  to  be  confined*  Suspense  of  this 
kind  is  not  unfrequent  with  Missionaries. — The  Korannas  are 
an  original  tribe  of  Hottentots,  who  were  formerly  under  a 
Chief  named  Kora;  those  at  Mirametsu  were  descended  from 
the  people  who  inhabited  the  site  of  Cape  Town,  and  the 
iicinity,  when  the  Dutch  first  took  possession  of  the  Colony; 
they  subsist  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  cattle,  and  by 
hunting,  and  are  a  purely  pastoral  people.     Their  late  Chief 

tjan  Kaptein  Taibosch,  a  pious  man,  was  killed  by  a  lion^ 
when  iu  the  chase ;  his  son  and  successor,  who  was  now  a 
minor,  was  receiving  an  education  at  Farmerfield,  in  Albany. 
These  people  wore  clothing  made  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
nf  Europeans,     Though  they  had  been  many  years  under 
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missionary  instruction,  and  about  fifty  of  them  were  memben 
of  the  Wesleyan  church,  they  had  not  been  prevailed  upon 
to  take  so  important  a  step  in  civilization,  as  to  adopt,  in 
any  measure,  agricultural  pursuits.  Several  of  them  ccmld 
read  Dutch,  but  it  was  thought  that  they  did  not  understand 
it  well.  Formerly,  they  were  congregated  upon  the  Hart 
River,  but  from  thence  they  emigrated  along  with  the  Wea» 
leyans  from  Bootchap  and  Old  Plaatberg ;  they  were  for 
some  time  at  Umpukani,  which  they  left,  alleging  as  a  rea- 
son, the  scarcity  of  fueL  There  was  wood  in  the  kloofe  at 
Mirametsu.  The  Korannas  were  living  in  mat-huts ;  they  were 
prone  to  remove  from  place  to  place.  The  chapel  had  not  at 
this  time  been  erected,  but  the  people  assembled  in  a  plaoe 
where  the  rocks  served  for  seats,  and  a  Wild  Olive  tree  pro- , 
tected  the  preacher  from  the  sun  and  wind.  Here  we  met 
them,  and  addressed  them  through  the  medium  of  Eli  Wiggil, 
who  interpreted  into  a  low  dialect  of  Dutch,  and  Jan  Pinar,  a 
pious  old  man,  who  rendered  the  Dutch  into  the  uncouth  Hot- 
tentot,  which  is  also  the  language  of  the  Korannas  and  Bush* 
men.  The  Bushmen,  or  Baroa,  People  of  the  Bow^  are  the  most 
degraded  of  the  Hottentot  race ;  they  neither  possess  cattle 
nor  cultivate  the  ground,  but  live  entirely  on  wild  animals, , 
ants-eggs  and  roots;  they  are  the  only  people  in  South  Africa  ' 
who  use  the  bow;  they  Uve  in  the  mountains,  with  httle  shel- 
ter from  the  weather,  or  under  ledges  of  the  rocks. — On  re- 
turning to  Makwatling,  we  passed  a  few  villages  of  Zoolu 
refugees,  under  Sepapu  or  Mora  Pakallta,  The  son  of  PakalitOy 
a  well-disposed  and  amiable  man,  whose  father  fled  from  the 
tjrranny  of  Chaka,  a  brother  of  Dingaan,  Chief  of  the  Natal 
country,  Chaka  was  subsequently  slain  by  Dingaan,  who,  by 
report,  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  Chaka  in  pride  and  tyranny. 
20th.  Having  obtained  a  guide  and  some  additional  horses^ 
it  being  necessary  to  leave  two  of  our  own  behind,  we  started 
for  Imparani,  distant  nearly  fifty  miles,  and  traversed  a  con- 
tinuance of  grassy  vales,  or  pl^s,  among  sandstone  hills, 
leaving  Umpukani  on  the  left,  when  about  fifteen  miles  on 
the  way.  In  some  places,  the  grass  had  been  burnt,  for  a 
great  extent.  Remarkable  electric  columns  of  black  dust,  of 
great  elevation,  were  slowly  traversing  the  plains  in  various 
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directions.  At  first  sight,  we  took  them  for  the  smoke  of  un- 
extinguished fires,  but  further  ob8er\^ation  corrected  this  error; 
the  manner  of  their  travelling  proved  their  true  character ; 
sometimes,  several  were  visible  at  once. — Before  arriving  at 
Imparant,  we  came  again  upon  the  Caledon,  which  here  runs 
in  a  deep  channel,  and  has  willows  on  its  hanks,  and  agate 
pebbles  among  the  stones  of  its  bed.  We  passed  a  few  herds 
of  Springboks  and  Hartebeests,  and  one  of  the  Brindled  Gnu, 
known  among  the  Dutch  as  the  Blaauw  Wildebeest,  Blue 
Wild-beast^  also  one  of  the  Zebra  of  the  Plains. 

The  Hartebeest,  Bubalus  Caama^  has  the  features  of  an  An- 
telope, with  some  of  the  characters  of  a  Buffalo:  the  adult  male 
is  about  4  feet  high  at  the  withers,  7  f^-^t  from  the  nose  to  the 
L  insertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  16  inches  long:  the  general 
r  coloxu"  is  a  bright  yellowish  brown,  with  a  tinge  of  red  :  the 
horns  are  about  21  inches  long ;  they  are  erect  and  tubercled 
with  imperfect  rings  for  more  than  half  their  length,  and  then 
bent  back.  These  animals  wm  off  with  a  short,  heavy  gallop ; 
their  pace  appears  awkward  on  first  starting. — ^The  Brindled 
Gnu,  Catoblepas  tattrinay  is  about  4  feet  high  at  the  withers ; 
its  length  is  7  feet  4  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the 
tail,  which  is  21  inches  long.  Its  general  colour  is  a  slaty  du% 
brindled  with  vertical  stripes  of  greyish  and  blackish  brown : 
the  fore-part  of  the  body  is  robust  and  clumsy,  the  hinder 
part  delicate  and  elegant :  the  head  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
L  an  ox  ;  it  has  a  long,  flowing  mane,  and  a  bristly  black  beard, 
r  descendtng  down  the  dewlap  to  the  breast.  The  horns  are 
black,  and  21  inches  long  ;  they  are  placed  horizontally 
on  the  head,  descending  downwards  and  outwards,  and  then 
curving  upwards,  and  turning  backw^ards. — The  Zebra  of  the 
Plains,  Equus  Burchelliiy  is  44  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and 
8i  feet  in  extreme  length  :  the  body  round,  legs  robust, 
mane  standing  5  inches  high,  tail  flowing  and  white  f  the 
general  colour  cinnamon  brown,  variously  banded  with  black 
and  deep  brown  transverse  strij)es* 

Near  Imparaiii,  there  were  several  remarkable  peaks,  and 
tabular  sandstone  mountains ;  the  villages  of  the  natives  were 
very  numerous  on  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  latter.  On  the 
plains,  the  corn-fields  of  the  people  were  ejLtensive.    We 
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passed  through  the  werf  or  town  of  the  Chief,  Sikoniela^ 
■which  consisted  of  numerous  huts,  with  courts  of  reed  fenc- 
ing, just  as  the  people,  were  bringing  in  the  cattle  in  the  even- 
ing, and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  white  chapel  and  mission* 
house,  where  we  met  a  hearty  welcome  from  James  AllisoB 
whose  valuable  wife  was  gone  to  Grahams  Town  on  account 
of  her  health.  The  people  of  Imparani  are  Mantatees*  This 
station  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut* 


Umpafant,  b  Stolc^it  Station. 


Originally,  the  Mantatees  belonged  to  the  Boperiming,  or 
Baparee,  from  whom  they  fled,  about  130  years  ago.  On 
leaving  the  main  body  of  the  nation,  who  are  still  residing  to 
the  north-east,  they  settled  on  the  Donkin  River,  and  made 
war  with  the  adjacent  Zoolu  tribes  *  who,  as  they  became 
conquered^  blended  with  their  conquerors,  and  thus  changed 
their  language  by  mixing  the  Zoolu  with  the  purer  Sechuana. 
They  next  removed  towards  Natal,  nearly  to  the  place  where 
Dingaan  lately  attacked  the  Boors.  Here  Matuani,  a  great 
Bechuana  warrior,  fell  upon  them,  but  he  was  driven  off  by 
Chaka,  a  Zoolu  Chief.  Subsequently,  they  fell  upon  Mo- 
shesh ;  they  were  aftenvards  attacked  again  by  Matuani^ 
but  they  fled  towards  Lishuani,  made  a  circuit  in  the  nighty 
and  got  upon  the  mountains,  where  they  defended  themselves. 
A  continued  succession  of  war  and  famine  then  ensued ;  each 
tribe  carried  off  and  destroyed  the  cattle  of  the  other ;  the 
people  were  afraid  to  leave  their  mountain-fastnesses  to 
cultivate  the  land,  and  the  country  was  deluged  with  bloodt 
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and  bespread  with  human  bones.  Starvation  drove  many  of 
the  Basutu  to  eat  their  own  dead;  and  hence  arose  the  dread- 
ful system  of  cannibalism  that,  for  some  years,  existed  among 
this  people.  Being  confined  to  the  mountains,  without  cattle 
or  grain,  and  impelled  by  hunger,  they  stole  around  the 
neighbouring  kraals  in  the  night,  surprised,  killed,  and  ate 
the  inhabitants,  until  they  gained  such  an  appetite  for  human 
flesh,  as  made  them  more  terrible  than  the  lion  or  the  wolf. 

In  this  state,  the  Missionaries  found  the  tribes  of  this 
part  of  Africa ;  and  at  Imparani,  several  were  now  living  who 
escaped  singly  from  such  carnage,  when  all  their  relatives 
were  killed  and  devoured.  Now,  the  land  might  be  said  to  be 
at  peace,  except  at  tliis  one  place ;  for  Sikonyela,  or  Sikon- 
iela,  who  was  not  a  converted  man,  still  suffered  himself, 
occasionally,  to  be  persuaded  by  wicked  men  among  his  peo- 
ple, to  make  incursions  on  the  adjacent  tribes,  one  of  which 
he  lately  robbed  of  much  cattle.  The  Christian  converts 
among  his  people,  and  many  others,  to  the  amount  of  one 
third  of  the  whole,  rcfusedj  on  this  occasion,  to  accompany 
him,  and  thus  become  partakers  in  this  wickedness.  There 
are  other  sections  of  the  Mantatees  within  forty  miles  of  this 
place,  under  three  other  Chiefs.  To  the  south  of  the  road, 
on  which  we  travelled  to-day,  there  is  Ukewise  a  consider- 
able body  of  Sikoniela's  people,  under  a  petty  Chief  named 
Makomo. 

21st.  Most  of  the  people  at  Imparani  were  sick  with  the 
measles.  The  chapel,  which  will  contain  about  500  people,  in 
the  way  in  which  they  sit  upon  the  floor,  was  only  occupied  by 
about  100  persons.  Many  of  these  were  of  the  number  who 
became  Christians  in  a  recent  awakening,  when  the  whole 
tribe  seemed  temporarily  shaken,  under  the  operation  of  di- 
vine power.  Several  of  the  converts  had  been  received  as 
members  of  the  church,  and  others  were  "  on  triah"  There 
were  sixteen  young  men  who  went  out  to  teach  in  the  adja- 
cent villages,  on  First-day  afternoons,  in  whom  there  was  a 
liveliness  of  zeal  which  it  was  cheering  to  witness.  About 
twenty-five  pupils  were  in  daily  attendance  at  the  school;  the 
number  varied  from  50  to  150  on  First-days:  sixteen  could 
read  tolerably  well.     James  Allison  and  his  wife  had  to 
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attend  to  everything  at  this  Station  themselves,  with  only  tuch 
assistance  as  they  could  get  from  the  natives ;  they  had  corn 
aequently,  not  been  able  to  cany  out  the  school  instruction 
as  they  coidd  have  wished. — In  the  general  congregation  for 
public  worship,  we  had  much  to  communicate  in  testimony 
to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  against  wbt^ 
drunkenness,  &c.  Sikoniela  was  present  most  of  the  time* 
Ldcentiousness  prevails  among  these  people  in  their  uncon- 
verted  state  ;  polygamy  and  adultery  are  common.  A  con- 
vert to  the  Gospel  has  much  to  give  up,  and  to  contend 
against.  In  the  evening,  a  meeting  was  held  with  the  con- 
verts ;  among  them  was  Dax^d  Selo,  the  son  of  the  Chief,  a 
hopeful  young  man,  who  could  read  and  write,  both  in  his 
own  language  and  in  Dutch :  he  lived  with  James  Allison^ 
and  would  soon  begin  to  come  into  power  among  the  pex>plc, 
Three  of  the  converts  to  Christianity  here,  died  lately,  in  the 
possession  of  a  blessed  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality,  tea- 
tifying  to  the  love  of  God,  and  exliorting  their  children  and 
friends  to  give  themselves  to  Christ.  We  visited  a  sick  wo- 
man, this  evening,  who  said,  that  though  she  was  very  weak 
in  body,  tlie  Lord  made  her  strong  in  heart. 

James  Allison  and  his  wife  had  to  contend  with  great 
trials  and  difficulties  at  this  place,  but  the  Lord  comforted 
them  greatly,  by  pouring  out  his  Spirit  upon  the  people ; 
and  the  Gospel  had  gained  a  good  report  far  into  the  interior. 
A  deputation  from  the  Barapootsa,  lately  visited  this  sta^ 
tion,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  Missionary :  they  crossed 
eight  rivers,  on  their  way  to  Imparani,  in  all  of  which  there 
were  Sea-cows  or  Hippopotami,  and  Alligators.  Some  of 
these  rivers  were  large,  and  all  were  impassable  with  a  wagon 
in  the  rainy  season.  Dtngaan  was  never  able  to  conquer 
these  people,  who  may  probably  be  50,000  in  number. 
The  deputation  was  ten  days  on  the  road,  and  reckoning 
them  to  travel  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  a  day,  the 
distance  they  came  would  be  250  or  300  miles.  Sometimes 
they  travelled  at  night,  for  fear  of  enemies.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  some  of  the  tribes  in  that  direction  are 
large.  The  Portuguese,  from  Delagoa  Bay  trade  in  clothing 
with  some  of  those  contiguous  to  the  Barapootsa* 
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The  Mantatees  cultivated  a  considerable  quantity  of  land 
in  this  neighbourhood.  From  the  time  that  their  grain  came 
up,  they  employed  many  of  their  children  in  herding  their 
cattle,  to  keep  them  off  their  cultivated  ground,  which  is 
universally  unfeneed,  James  Allison  showed  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  fencing  their  ground,  by  building  a  stone  wall 
around  his  own  garden,  which  was  in  front  of  his  house. 
Outside  of  this  he  had  a  piece  of  land  for  corn,  which  was 
also  enclosed  by  a  fences — Maternal  and  conjugal  affection 
are  sometimes  strongly  exhibited  among  the  Bechuana  tribes, 
We  heard  of  a  mother,  when  driven  by  famine  to  the  ex* 
tremity  of  eating  her  own  child,  proposing  that  it  should  be 
killed  by  a  neighbour,  and  that  she,  in  turn,  would  perform 
the  same  painful  office,  in  order  that  they  might  not  have  the 
additional  trial  of  destroying  their  own  offspring. — In  a  case 
at  Imparani,  in  which  a  young  man  was  shot  by  an  enemy, 
his  wife  lamented  over  him,  and  in  despair,  took,  first  her 
various  wares,  and  then  her  baby,  and  c^ist  them  over  the 
cliff,  and  lastly,  she  wrapped  her  own  head  in  her  karross, 
and  rushed  over  the  precipice  herself. — Self-denial  is  some- 
times strongly  exhibited  by  them.  At  the  time  when  the 
Basutu  were  beginning  to  eat  their  fellows,  an  old  man  said, 
^^  This  is  wrong :  I  have  not  long  to  live,  and  my  days  had 
better  be  shortened  than  that  I  should  do  this  :'*  he  there- 
fore boldly  met  death  by  starvation, — i\j[nong  the  converts 
to  Christianity  at  Imparani,  there  was  a  man  of  great  fidelity 
and  consistency  of  conduct,  who  had  several  times  dehvered 
remarkable  prophecies,  and  who  had  been  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Daniel,  His  first  prophecy  was  delivered  when  he 
was  a  little  herdsman,  and  before  the  tribe  to  which  he  be- 
longed had  heard  of  such  a  people  as  the  Korannas,  or  of 
such  weapons  as  guns.  In  his  vision,  which  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  sleeping  dream,  he  saw,  as  if  depicted  in  minia- 
ture, brown  men  coming  against  the  Mantatees,  and  carr)ang 
off  their  cattle,  by  means  of  fire,  against  which  they  could 
not  stand.  This  he  told  to  Sikoniela  and  the  people,  who, 
up  to  that  period,  had  been  so  successful  in  battle  that  they 
were  not  ready  to  believe  they  could  be  conquered.  They 
thought  the  youth  was  becoming  deranged,  and  proposed 
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fi   but  from  tlm  i* 

3th  afterwanlt  die 

fl«ibda«d  them  bf 

cBtlky  which  mre  tikm 

the  youth  toU 

» ke  iMid  icen  whil«  meuf  wha 

the  peopki    that  thtm 

i  bf  them  they  voold  b^ 

•bout  til 

>  ia  the  eovatry,  of  the  misAionmfics 

iKrho  oov 
Pbfttberg  md 
the  «i^  was  opened  in  ths 
fj    throogh  tk 
ef  «hos»  the  MmHUmi  heeHiie  greeCly  heoefited, 
both  in  Rpvd  ta  ottle  mad  com,  u  well  idi  to   raany  othei 

Mek  Miw  txild  the  youtli  that  te 
ibeeavehii|ifO|ihii;  but  be  tig* 
tiiat  the  iedag  of  thcie  fiiionii  wm  not  hi  hh  own 
and  he  wooU  net  be  one  ef  SftonklaV  prophets. 
J.  Aliiian  cane  tn  mida  at  InpMani,  the 
woaU  not  remain  with  the  Chiefs  b«tt  went  to 
Ua:  he  aHetnauli  aeeeaapaaiid  J*  AUiaon  to 
hana  Town ;  wUk  thiR^  he  had  another  raton,  in 
he  bfemw  that  the  Lonl,  of  whiMn  he  had  now  heardy  would 
poor  OBt  hia  Spifit  on  the  people  of  his  own  natao%  and  that 
many  of  diem  dMndd  be  tvned  to  the  Lotd.  tUa  waa  fitl- 
filled  aooD  after  their  return ;  the  fonng  man  waa  btmaelf  oas 
of  thoie  who  came  eady,  nnder  the  confcrting  and  ipneken* 
h^  power  of  diiine  gneew  Be  now  nd,  that  he  tho^^  hit 
▼iaioos  were  from  the  Lord,  lor  Satan  woidd  not  hare  wroi^jlit 
to  prepare  the  waj  of  the  Lord  among  the  p«>ple ;  he  aba 
obaerred,  that  the  first  pre<&^ion  waa  opposed  to  the  good* 
win  of  the  Chief  aod  the  people,  and  haaardons  to  hia  own 
ailetj;  but  that  the  Mantatee  prophets,  who  spake  only  their 
own  ini&gination&^  always  pvopheDed  amooth  things, 
manner  in  which  the  Ailfilment  of  the  hot  prediction 
meneedj  was  remarkable ;  the  whole  case  affords  an  il 
tkm  of  the  fret,  that  the  Most  High  still  oondeacende^ 
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state  in  which  mankind  are  found,  notwithstanding  the  scep- 
ticism that  exists  in  the  present  day,  among  many  learned 
Christians^  on  the  subject  of  immediate  revelation. 

Among  the  servants  living  at  Imparani  at  this  time,  were 
a  man  and  his  wife,  who,  with  a  sister,  were  formerly  in 
slavery  among  the  Boors,  from  whom  they  ran  away,  having 
been  so  greatly  oppressed,  that  the  man  said,  he  would  rather 
die  than  retxim*  They  reached  Imparani  in  eighteen  days, 
in  a  very  exhausted  state.  On  seeing  them  approach  in  com- 
pany with  a  native,  a  strong  impression  was  made  upon  James 
Allison's  mind,  that  he  ought  to  receive  them,  and  accord- 
ingly he  took  them  into  his  house.  The  single  woman  re- 
turned into  the  Colony ;  but  it  was  with  the  conversion  of 
the  other  woman  that  the  awakening  already  alluded  to^  began. 
She  came  under  so  powerful  a  conviction  of  her  sinful  condi- 
tion, as  to  be  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  by  the  anguish 
of  her  soul.  After  her  mournful  condition  had  become  ex- 
tensively known,  the  Lord  spoke  peace  to  her  troubled  mind, 
gave  her  to  feel  the  forgiveness  of  her  sins,  for  Christ's  sake, 
filled  her  mouth  with  praises,  and  restored  her  again  to  health* 
The  people  marked  the  change,  and  began  to  inquire,  "  What 
do  we  know  of  this  salvation  ?"  Conviction  spread,  and  the 
question,  *^  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?*^  became  one  of  ex- 
tensive interest,  both  here  and  in  the  surrounding  country. 
The  man  also  came  under  the  influence  of  rehgious  principle, 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  became  truly  valuable  helpers  in 
this  establishment. 

At  a  period  subsequent  to  our  visit  to  the  Mantatees,  a 
violent  persecution  was  raised  against  some  of  those  who  had 
become  Christians,  which  the  influence  of  the  missionary  was 
not  able  to  repress,  till  after  several  of  them  had  sealed  their 
testimony  with  their  blood.  They  were  accused  of  sorcery, 
this  being  a  common  charge  against  all  persons  whose  hves 
or  property  were  intended  to  be  taken*    Three  of  them  were 

one  time  summoned  before  the  Chief,  who  condemned 

them  to  death.     Having  been  conducted  to  the  place  of  exe- 

"^re  ordered  to  be  tied,    but  this    they  said 

^r  they  were  not  afraid  to  die;    being 

le  than  that  of  serving  the  Lord.    The 
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executioners  were  struck  with  the  cahnncss  and  serenity  that 
illuminated  their  countenances,  and  turned  away  affirighted, 
declarmg  that  they  would  not  dip  their  hands  in  innocent 
blood.  The  irritated  Chief  then  took  an  assagai  and  plunged 
it  into  their  breasts. 

Another  case  of  divine  condescension,  though  a  less  striking 
one  than  some  of  those  before  related,  may  also  be  adduced 
here: — There  was  at  this  time,  living  in  James  Allison's 
family,  a  female  servant,  who  was  formerly  a  slave.  Shi^^ 
knew  nothing  of  her  descent  j  she  was  brought  out  of  th^^B 
Colony  by  a  Boor,  from  whom  she  ran  away.  She  came  to 
Imparani,  and  inquired  if  she  might  work  for  a  sheep-skin, 
to  make  a  garment.  A  sheep-skin  is  not  an  uncommon 
covering  for  people  of  this  class,  in  remote  situations.  On 
being  asked,  if  she  had  any  friends,  her  reply  was,  "  No,  l^^ 
do  not  know  that  I  have  a  friend  in  the  world.'*  She  wa^H 
received  as  a  domestic,  and  with  all  the  other  servants  in  tlic 
fomily  became  converted  to  God,  at  the  time  in  which  he 
condescended  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  this  place.  A  pi- 
ous young  man  from  near  the  Kuruman,  the  only  one  who 
ventured  to  accompany  James  Allison,  when  he  came  hitheTj 
had  had  a  person  selected  by  his  mother,  for  his  wife,  accord* 
ing  to  their  custom.  On  hearing  that  his  mother  had  made 
such  a  choice  for  him,  he  prayed,  tliat  if  the  young  woman 
would  not  be  likely  to  help  him  in  righteousness,  he  might 
be  disgusted  with  her  on  seeing  her,  and  his  prayer  was  so 
answered  that  he  rejected  her.  For  this  he  had  reason  to  bt^^ 
very  thankful,  as  she  turned  out  badly.  He  had  an  impressioi^V 
afterwards  that  a  suitable  wife  would  be  provided  for  him  on 
this,  then  unhopeful  spot.  This  young  man,  seeing  the  be* 
nighted  state  of  the  mind  of  the  poor  runaway  slave,  prayed 
the  Lord  to  enlighten  her ;  his  prayer  in  this  case  also  was 
answered.  He  now  believed,  that  he  saw  in  her,  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Lord  for  him ;  he  therefore  proposed  marriage 
to  her,  and  was  accepted.  They  were  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  happy  helpmeets  in  things  temporal  and  spiritual. 

Notwithstanding  the  Gospel  had  made  such  triumphs  here, 
the  Chief,  Sikoniela,  was  not  one  who  understood  that 
''  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation."    He  suffered  himself  to  be 
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persuaded  by  bad  men  in  his  tribe^  to  form  commandoes  to  rob 
others  of  theu*  cattle,  hoping  to  buy  horses  and  ^ns  with 
the  booty,  and  thus  to  become  powerful*  On  a  certain  occa- 
sion, he  arrayed  a  number  of  his  men  in  the  costume  of  the 
Boors,  made  an  incursion  upon  the  Zoolu  Chief,  Dingaan, 
and  carried  off  500  head  of  cattle.  In  returning,  the  men 
inadvertently  came  upon  a  camp  of  the  Boors,  to  whom  they 
said,  they  were  bringing  the  cattle  from  a  post,  or  station, 
belonging  to  Sikoniela,  and  they  were  suffered  to  pass  quietly, 

'he  cattle  were  traced  by  Dingaan's  people,  to  the  Boor's 
camp,  and  he  sent  out  a  commando  against  the  Boors ;  but 
the  commando,  on  discovering  the  strength  of  the  Boors, 
returned  for  reinforcement  without  attacking  them.  The 
Boors,  in  the  mean  time,  having  heard  of  Dingaan^s  hostile 
intentions,  availed  themselves  of  the  interval,  to  inform  Din- 
gaan who  the  thief  was,  and  he,  unreasonably  enough,  put 
them  upon  proving  their  own  innocence  by  recovering  the 
cattle.  Sikoniela  had  been  warned  by  James  Allison,  of  the 
probability,  that,  by  this  wicked  actj  he  would  bring  the 
wrath  of  the  Boors  upon  himself;  but  he  would  not  believe 
that  they  would  find  out  his  knavery.  A  few  days  after  this, 
he  informed  J.  Allison,  tliat  some  English  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  invited  him  to  join  him  in  a  visit  to  them. 
To  tliis,  J.  Allison  consented,  thinking  they  might  be  travel- 
lers needing  assistance ;  but  on  coming  suddenly  upon  them, 
he,  at  once,  discovered  the  mistake.  The  Boors  concealed 
the  object  of  their  visit,  told  Sikoniela  that  they  were  come 
to  buy  land  from  him,  and  thus  wickedly  entrapped  him  with 
lies,  notwithstanding  their  pretensions  to  the  fear  of  God. 
Sikoniela  incited  them  to  his  place,  and  they  came  near  to 
the  mission-house,  and  outspanned  tlieir  wagons. 

On  the  following  day,  when  Sikoniela  visited  them,  they 
icized  him,  and  put  him  in  irons ;  his  eyes  were  then  opened, 
and  he  seemed  fully  alive  to  his  situation.  The  Boors  de- 
manded the  500  head  of  cattle,  with  all  the  horses  and  guns 
of  the  people,  for  his  ransom.  The  people  brought  them  out 
slowlvj  and  were  with  some  difficulty  restrained  from  burning 
the  mission-house  over  the  heads  of  the  Boors,  who  were  about 
forty  in  number,  when    they  had  taken  shelter  in  it,  in 
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inclement  weather,  Sikoniela  began  fo  fear,  that  they  would 
not  release  him  when  the  cattle  and  guns  were  given  up,  and 
he  asked  J.  Allison^s  opinion  on  this  point,  J,  Allison  re- 
pliedy  that  the  Boors  professed  to  be  Christians^  and  tliat  if 
they  were  so  in  reality,  tliey  would  certainly  be  true  to  tiieir 
word;  he  also  informed  Pieter  Ratief,  the  captain  of  the 
Boors,  and  his  two  sons,  of  what  answer  he  had  given. 
Though  they  had  made  themselves  parties  in  the  lie  about 
the  land,  they  still  seemed  to  have  some  respect  to  the  fear 
of  God,  and  they  overruled  the  objections  of  the  others 
against  Sikoniela^s  liberation.  The  Boors  returned  to  Din- 
gaan  with  the  cattle ;  he  inquired  for  the  tliief,  and  was  told 
that  he  was  liberated ;  he  pretended  to  receive  the  Boors  cour- 
teously, and  some  time  after,  prepared  an  entertainment,  with 
dancing,  for  them,  on  the  Sabbath.  This,  notwithstanding 
their  pretensions  to  Christianity^  they  attended,  and  on  the 
following  morning,  at  an  unexpected  moment^  he  fell  upon 
them,  and  destroyed  them. 

This  occurred  at  the  time  that  several  American  Missionaries, 
and  Francis  Owen,  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Eng- 
land, were  in  Dingaan's  coimtry,  which  they  immediately  left^^ 
not  considering  themselves  safe,  and  finding  little  openin^^^ 
for  their  labours.  Francis  Owen  was  living  very  near  to 
Dingaan*s  house,  and  was  assisted  by  Wallace  Hewitson  ;  he 
generally  had  Pieter  Ratief  among  his  auditors  on  First-dajrs, 
and  visited  him  on  Second-days.  F.  Owen  was  grieved  that 
Ratief  had  absented  liimself,  to  be  present  at  Dingaan^s  un- 
godly entertainment,  and  while  deUberating  whether  he  shoi 
manifest  his  displeasure  by  foregoing  his  Second-day's  visij 
or  do  it  in  some  other  way,  his  attention  was  diverted  from 
the  subject  by  a  book,  and  occupied  till  a  man  apprized  him 
of  the  massacre  of  the  Boors.  He  would  probably  have 
fallen  among  them,  in  the  confusion,  had  he  gone  to  thctn 
at  that  time,  as  he  would  have  done,  had  it  not  been 
for  this  overruling  of  Him  who  "  knoweth  how  to  de- 
liver the  godly  out  of  temptations.  ** — Before  leaving  Impa- 
rani,  Pieter  Ratief  pressed  J.  Allison  to  preach  to  them ;  to 
this  he  reluctantly  consented,  but  dealt  ftiithfully  with  them, 
and  forewarned  them  that  judgments  might  fall  upon  them* 
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23rd«  Accompanied  by  James  AEison^  we  called^  at  an 
early  hour,  at  a  village  close  by  that  of  Sikoniela,  to  see 
his  mother,  who  ruled  jointly  with  him,  and  from  whom 
the  tribe  took  its  name  of  Mantatees :  her  eldest  child  was 
a  daughter,  and  named  Ntatees,  from  which  circumstance,  the 
old  Queen  took  the  name  of  Mantatees,  or  Mother  of  Ntatees. 
She  was  rather  a  young-looking  woman  for  her  age,  which 
could  not  be  less  than  fifty.  It  was  diffictdt  to  find  her  so- 
ber, except  early  in  a  morning,  as  she  ^-as  much  given  to 
drinking  the  native  beer,  which  is  a  sore  evil  among  these 
tribes.  Many  of  her  people  were  assembled  about  her,  and 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  among  them,  to 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  and 
to  the  awful  doom  that  awaits  those  who  resist  the  oflfers  of 
divine  grace.  This  doctrine,  and  that  of  the  necessity  of 
peace  to  prosperity,  we  had  several  opportunities  of  enforcing 
while  among  the  Mantatees. 

In  conversing  with  James  Allison  on  the  consciousness  of 
sin  among  ti\t  Mantatees,  he  told  us  that  they  had  often,  in 
the  pride  of  their  hearts,  denied  having  any  such  conscious- 
ness, till  he  inquired  if  they  had  not  been  guilty  of  an  act  of 
gross  immorality,  of  the  existence  of  which  amongst  them, 
they  had  no  idea  that  he  was  aware;  on  being  asked  this  ques- 
tion, they  laid  tlieir  hands  upon  their  mouths ;  and  from  this 
point,  he  began  to  speak  to  them  of  their  need  of  a  Saviour. 

After  halting  for  a  short  time  on  our  way  to  Umpukani, 
we  parted  from  James  Allison,  in  the  feeling  of  much  love. 
ria\nng  been  brought  up  in  the  Colony,  he  had  some  ad- 
vantages over  many  others,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  the  people,  and  in  his  skill  in  managing  wagons  and  oxen. 
These  qualifications  combined  with  an  industrious  disposi- 
tion, and  adroitness  in  building,  carpentering,  gardening,  &c. 
contributed  much  to  the  comfort  of  his  own  family,  and 
to  the  advancement  of  the  civilization  of  the  restless  and  bar- 
barous people  amongst  whom  he  was  labouring,  and  amongst 
whom  he  took  up  his  residence,  under  such  a  sense  of  the 
^constraining  influence  of  the  love  of  Christ,  as  he  described 
to  be  ^^  a  burning  desire  to  do  them  good,  *' 

hi\  IS   md  considered  to  be  much  more  than  200 
c  c  3 
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Wild  Animik. — Umpuk&ni,— Cave. —  MakwBtUng.^Eheum&tic  Fcyer. — Volca- 
nic MoimtainB. — Hunting  Party. — Lions. — Tliaba  Unchu.— Baroloiig», — La- 
bours of  T-  L.  Hodgson. — Sifoncllo  and  his  People. — Migration  of  the  Baro- 
loDgi. — Tatiani. — Moroko. —  Native  Teacher*.  —  ScbooU,^ —  Printing-prctfla.^ — 
Rojraltj. — 'Vermin. '-Trade. —Missionary  Labours. — Costume— Karroatea.— 
Complexion, — Food. — Qovemraent. — Civil  Arts. — Boors*  Marriages. — CondiC* 
acention. — Congregations. — Interdiction  of  Spirituous  Liquors. — Servants. — 
Boesak  takes  the  Measles. ^Traders  Hut. — Untoward  Scotchman.— Barolong 
Guide. ^Journey. — Herds  of  Wild  Animals* — Bushmen. — Hospitable  People. 
Bethany. — Basaltic  Hills. —  Korannas. — Beads. — Koranna  Christian. — Bush* 
men's  Kraal. — Bovra  and  Anrowa.^Boor  and  Bush  woman's  Children. — Ko- 
lanna  Villages. — Indolence. — Uses  of  Cow  Dung,^ — Language. — Death,— Huts. 
— Cold. — Chapel.  —  Missionaries. — Wives  of  Missionaries. — Error  of  Paris 
and  Berlin  Missionary  Boards. — ^^Measlea. — Letting  of  Fountains. — Boors. — 
Fish. — Rond  Fontein.- — Friendly  Boor. — Journey  to  Phtlippolis.- — Transfer  of 
Huts.^— Emigrant  Boors. 


7th  mo.  23rd.  On  out  way  from  Imparanij  we  again  saw 
many  electric  columns,  and  we  again  fell  in  with  herds  of 
Hartebeests^  Brindled  Giiusj  and  the  Zebras  of  the  Plains ; 
the  two  latter  we  only  saw  in  this  part  of  the  country, — 
We  were  pleasantly  met  at  Umpukani  by  George  Bingham, 
from  Lishuani,  and  Eh  Wiggil,  from  Mirametsu.  John  Ed- 
wards, the  resident  Missionary,  was  at  Grahams  Town  on 
account  of  the  ill  health  of  his  wife.  Umpukani  is  a  Basutu 
Station,  at  which  three  families  of  Bastaards,  or  Newlanders, 
also  resided.  The  coloured  people  of  mixed  descent,  at  the 
Wesleyan  Stations  in  this  part  of  the  country,  are  often  called 
Newlanders ;  the  country  itself  is  also  often  called  Nieuwland. 
The  Basutu  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  are  numerous. 
Twenty  Basutu  and  six  Bastaards  were  members  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Church  here.  We  could  not  collect  many  of  the  people 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  measles  j  the  difficulty 
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in  many  places,  proving  the  devastation  of  human  life  in  the 
wars  of  by-gone  years. 

This  part  of  South  Africa  is  principally  watered  by  thunder- 
mins  which  fall  in  summer ;  they  are  so  hea\'7  and  frequent 
33  not  only  to  sweep  loose  materials  off  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  they  make  deep  fissures  such  as  are  represented 
in  the  border  of  the  enclosed  ground  in  the  \^ew  of  Umpu- 
kani,  and  in  some  of  the  other  illustrations  in  this  volume: 
they  keep  the  Orange  River  in  a  state  of  flood  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer  months.  As  these  rains  fall 
upon  ground  heated  by  the  sun,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
of  the  river  in  the  summer  months  is  often  about  90°, 

24th,  We  returned  to  Makwatling.  On  arriving  there, 
we  found  Francis  Daumas  suffering  from  rheumatic  fever,  the 
effect  of  cold  taken  on  the  19th  ^  his  wife  had  been  anxious 
for  our  return,  fearing  danger  from  the  attack,  and  being  far 
from  medical  advice,  I  ventured  to  administer  such  reme- 
dies as  they  had  by  them,  and  he  obtained  a  little  rellef,^ — In 
the  course  of  our  jouniey,  after  leaving  Thaba  Bossiou,  my 
attention  was  often  directed  to  the  formation  of  the  numerous 
isolated,  tabular,  and  peaked  mountains,  of  this  part  of  Af- 
ricai  The  country  itself,  is  an  elevated  plain,  on  a  formation 
of  sandstone,  less  dense  in  the  grain,  and  of  a  yellower  colour 
than  that  of  the  primitive  range  on  the  south  coast.  The 
surface  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  covered  with  grass.  The  mountains 
are  about  400  feet  above  the  plain  ;  they  have  probably  been 
raised  by  volcanic  force.  There  are  narrow  veins  of  decom- 
posing basalt,  issuing  from  the  tops  of  all  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining.  These  generally  originate  from  near  the  margins 
of  the  tabular  mountains, and  from  tiie  tops  of  the  peaked  ones; 
but  one,  behind  the  mission-house  at  Iraparani,  comes  from 
the  further  side  of  the  mountain.  About  500  yards  south  of 
tliis,  there  is  another,  which  has  widened,  as  tlie  force  of  the 
accumulating  lava,  behind,  has  urged  it  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  into  the  plain.  One  nearer  Makwatling,  runs  nbout  a  mile 
into  the  plain,  continuing  narrow,  These  veins  of  basalt, 
which  I  conclude  must  have  been  streams  of  lava,  are  very 
superficial,  and  much  decomposed  and  broken;  a  dark,  rough, 
oxidized  crust,  generally  covers  the  stone.     Sume  of  them 
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pOB  down  narrow  kloofi,  othent  form  prominent  ridges,  md 
in  many  instances,  the  upper  portion  occupies  a  n&rrov  paa 
througli  the  sandstone,  and  the  lower  portion  is  promxneiit 
Generally,  they  form  the  only  points  of  access  to  t^e  tops  d 
the  mountains,  the  upper  sandstone  rocks  of  which,  are  per- 
pendioalar  or  projecting.  In  many  instances,  the  sandstone 
appears  to  hare  been  iiised  by  the  hnra,  and  to  have  codd 
into  a  sort  of  Toucfasione,  No  actire  volcano  is  known  m 
ScNith  Africa^  but  oofth  of  Impanini,  there  is  a  marsh,  out 
in  wfaidi,  smoke  and  l^t  flame  are  said  to  arise; 
'  ef  a  siniiBr  knd  is  said  to  ez»t  in  the  country  con- 
I  to  tiia  «Ilper  pait  of  tike  Hart  River ;  there  are  hot 
in  variotts  places :  bat  probably  neither  these,  nor 
K  are  of  vokssiic  origin. 
A  pbos  nan,  of  tise  Basatn  mitism,  accompanied 
as  guide  to  Thaba  Uncfan,  distant  about  forty  noiles  &oni 
Oar  road  by  alang  gmsy  vales,  the  country 
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following  him :  on  his  asserting  that  he  had  seen  some  among 
the  reeds  below  the  bankj  the  party  prepared  their  gons,  and 
went  to  the  place.  A  Lion  and  Lioness  sprang  out  on  the  op* 
posite  aide,  and  retreated ;  but  another  Lioness  remained ; 
this  they  shot ;  they  also  brought  away  three  cubs*  which  they 
sent  into  Albany,  as  presents  to  their  friends.  Two  of  the 
ctibs  were  ultimately  purchased  by  a  person  who  was  making 
a  collection  of  the  animals  of  this  country,  to  send  to  Ame- 
rica, The  other  Lioness  was  seen  several  times,  while  the 
party  were  firing  at  her  fellow,  coming  just  within  sight  of 
the  spot. 

About  the  same  period,  one  of  the  natives,  living  in  this 
neighbourhood,  went  one  morning  to  see  if  any  game  had 
been  entrapped  in  the  pitfalls.  Tlie  weather  was  cold,  and 
he  had  pulled  his  karross  up,  so  as  to  enclose  his  head.  Just 
as  he  was  gettmg  down  the  precipitoois  bank,  to  the  fiat  be- 
low, a  Lion  tliat  had  stolen  upon  him  unperceived,  caught 
his  head  in  the  karross,  between  its  paws.  The  man  dropped 
out  of  his  karross,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  moment  in 
which  the  Lion  shut  its  eyes,  he  slipped  away  among 
the  reeds  below,  and  got  off-  Soon  after,  he  met  a  wagon, 
the  people  belonging  to  which  had  guns;  they  returned 
with  him  to  the  spot,  hoping  to  shoot  the  Lion,  but  it  was 
gone,  and  had  left  the  empty  karross ;  this  the  owner  took, 
and  went  his  way.  Within  the  last  year,  a  young  Lion 
walked  into  one  of  the  towns  at  Thaba  Unchu.  The  na- 
tives of  this  part  of  Africa  keep  great  numbers  of  dogs^ 
which  are  generally  so  lean  that  their  ribs  are   very  pro- 

I  minent.  A  multitude  of  these  turned  out  after  the  royal 
intruder ;  they  chased  him  into  the  plain  below  the  towns, 
(where  he  is  represented  in  the  annexed  etching  of  this  inter- 
estiJig  spot,)  and  aided  by  the  people,  they  killed  him.    Lions 

iwe  said,  always  to  shut  their  eyes  instinctively,  on  seizing 
jheir  prey,  to  avoid  injury. 

i  Wesleyan  settlement  of  Thaba  Unchu,  is  situated  near 

of  a  mountain  of  that  name,  which  signifies  Moun- 

'^ight.     It  is  the  largest  assemblage  of  human  habita- 

his  part  of  Africa :  it  comprises  t\i'o  large  Barolong 

a  few  smaller  villages,  scarcely  separated  from  each 
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this  place.  Motsigare,  the  eldest  son,  and  principal  successor  of 
Taoani,  was  also  living  here,  as  well  as  his  second  son,  Molama, 
who  also  had  considerable  influence;  the  latter  had  come  un- 
der the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  a  local-preacher.  There 
were  likewise  two  other  natives,  Mutla  and  Maperi,  filling  this 
important  oflice.  Without  the  liberty  of  exercising  spiritual 
gifts  being  extended  to  the  native  converts,  there  would  be 
little  hope  of  the  Gospel  ever  making  much  progress  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  Wesleyan  church  here,  had,  at  this 
time,  about  100  members,  inclusive  of  about  twenty  inqui- 
res. Several  of  tlie  members,  besides  those  named,  took 
a  part  in  the  religious  labours  of  the  place  and  neighbour- 
hood, in  exhortation,  prayer  and  pastoral  instruction.  The 
chapel  was  built  of  raw  brick  and  plastered ;  its  form  was 
that  of  a  T,  the  top  and  shaft  being  each  eighty  feet  long  and 
thirty  wide  ;  it  was  calculated  to  hold  about  1,000  persons. 
A  school  for  adults  was  held  daily,  in  a  room  in  an  unfinished 
house,  that  also  accommodated  printing  apparatus,  &c.  The 
pupils  varied  from  sixty  to  seventy.  A  school  was  likewise  held 
with  a  more  juvenile  class,  the  attendance  of  which  was  from 
forty  to  sixty.  Like  other  Bechuana  tribes,  among  whom  a 
taste  for  reading  had  been  awakened,  the  Barolongs  were 
diligent  in  learning,  when  at  home,  as  well  as  when  at  school; 
and  the  Missionary  here  being  a  printer,  and  supplied  with  a 
good  printing-press,  was  able  to  furnish  them  with  lessons. 

In  this  part  of  the  world,  royalty  is  exhibited  under  cir- 
cumstances far  removed  from  the  state  and  pomp  with  which 
it  is  invested  in  civilized  nations.  The  side  of  the  cattle- 
kraal  is  the  common  place  of  state  discussions ; — to-day,  while 
having  an  interview  with  a  noble  Chief  in  such  a  situation, 
I  observed,  that  one  of  his  counsellors  was  occupying  himself 
in  picking  vermin  off  the  Chiefs  karross !  It  is  true,  that 
intruders  of  this  kind  find  their  way  into  better  company  in 

Blimates,  than  in  England ;  but  to  such  of  the  natives 
>f  cleanly  habits,  they  are  a  great  annoyance.     One  of 
t  sounds  to  be  heard  in  a  morning  at  some  places,  on 
of  the  colonial  boundary,  is  the  beating  of  fleas  and 
'rrosses  in  which  the  people  have  slept 
i  located  themselves  upon  the  Modder 
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Rivier,  Mud  Rwer^  in  the  vicinity  of  Thaba  Unchu*  Moroko 
and  they  stood  in  mutual  awe  of  each  other,  and  thtia  both 
were  preserved  in  peace,  and  on  friendly  terms.  HithertOi 
the  residence  of  the  Boors  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  been 
an  advantage  to  the  Barolongs,  who  are  a  trading  people. 
They  bought  com  of  the  more  agricultural  tribes,  particularly 
the  Baautu,  and  sold  it  to  the  Boors  for  a  good  profit ;  some 
of  them  Iiired  themselves  as  servants  to  the  Boors,  obt^ing, 
a  cow  for  about  eight  months^  labour.  When  the  Baro- 
longs removed  hither,  they  purchased  an  inheritance  in  the 
land  of  Moshesh  :  he  received  the  native  tribes  willingly,  but 
was  um^-illing  that  the  Boors  should  dwell  within  his  terri- 
tory ;  he  said,  that  he  would  encourage  three  godly  farmers, 
who  would  teacli  his  people  improved  modes  of  agriculture, 
to  settle  in  his  countrj^,  but  no  more  than  three.  The 
people  here  were  peaceably  disposed,  and  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  discourage  the  kind  of  attack  that  was  frequent  in 
former  days,  from  other  native  tribes,  and  by  which  the  land 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  was  desolated.  Tlie  scattered 
people,  finding  that  peace  prevailed  where  there  were  Mia^  1 
sionaries,  gathered  together  aroimd  them ;  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  quietly  cultivated  the  land,  and  tended  their  ' 
cattle,  while  their  instructors  acquired  their  language,  and 
endeavoured  to  spread  among  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel- 
Polygamy  was  growing  disreputable  here,  notwithstanding 
Moroko  and  many  others  were  yet  polygamists.  On  the 
decease  of  near  relatives,  the  party  inheriting  the  property, 
inherited  also  the  wives.  Lately,  one  of  the  Christian  con- 
verts, named  Garinyani,  declined  inheriting  some  property*] 
on  this  account- — All  the  Bechuana  tribes  clothe  themselves 
in  dressed  or  tanned  skins,  generally  with  their  fur  on ;  a 
few  of  the  men  have  adopted  trousers,  but  their  native  dress 
is  a  light  piece  of  skin,  effectually  preventing  the  disgusting 
exliibitions  prevalent  among  the  Caffers,  Tlie  women  have  ' 
a  sort  of  petticoat,  and  both  sexes  wear  neat  karrosses,  with 
the  fur  side  inwards,  except  on  the  upper  margin,  where  the 
skin  of  the  heads  of  the  animals,  of  which  these  garments 
are  made,  is  turned  over,  so  as  to  shew  exteriorly.  These 
karrosses  are  thrown  over  the  shoulders  as  cloaks,  and  are 
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very  comfortable  garments  in  cold  weather :  they  are  beau- 
tifidly  sewed  with  fine  sinews,  every  stitch  being  knotted, 
and  every  piece  fitted  into  its  proper  place;  all  the  little 
holes  are  also  carefully  filled  up.  The  karrosses  are  about 
6  feet  wide  at  the  top,  exclusive  of  an  appendage  at  the  com- 
ers ;  and  they  are  about  5  feet  long ;  the  bottom  is  usiially 
made  of  the  skins  of  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  animals,  and  is 
scalloped,  and  neatly  bound  with  white  leatlier;  the  skins 
forming  the  whole,  which  are  about  thirty  in  number,  are 
tanned  with  acacia-bark.  Those  we  noticed  at  Thaba  Unchu, 
were  of  the  skins  of  the  Jackal  and  the  Coney.  The  hides  of 
Quaggas  stretched  by  sticks,  so  as  to  form  square  bags,  and 
supported  above  the  ground  with  four  poles,  sufficiently  high 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  jackals,  form  their  tan*pits. 

The  Barolongs  are  not  so  dark  as  some  of  the  other  Bechu- 
ana  tribes,  but  they  are  a  shade  darker  than  the  Korannas, 
who  arc  the  darkest  of  the  Hottentot  race*  Originally  this 
country  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Bushman  Hot- 
tentots, of  whom  there  are  still  many  groups  in  the  moun- 
tains. Neither  they  nor  the  Bechuanas  limit  themselves  to 
what  White  Men  call  Game ;  Quaggas  and  Zebras  are  favour- 
ite food ;  the  flesh  of  a  Jackal  or  a  Lion  is  not  refused  by 
some  of  the  Bechuanas,  but  they  reject  fish  ;the  Cafifers  reject 
the  flesh  of  the  African-hog;  only  Hottentots  who  have  been 
among  White  Men,  eat  these  animals, — A  system  of  govern- 
ment prevails  among  Bechuana  tribes,  like  that  of  captainship 
of  tens,  and  fifties,  and  hundreds.  Every  house  is  thus  under 
some  kind  of  government ;  affairs  of  importance  come  regu- 
larly to  the  Chief  in  council,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  advocate 
or  attorney-general  to  bring  them  forward* — These  tribes 
speak  the  Sechuana  language  in  greater  or  less  degrees  of 
purity,  and  they  have  considerable  knowledge  of  civil  arts 
and  agriculture.  They  smelted  and  worked  metals,  made 
coarse  earthenware  and  baskets,  tanned  skins,  and  made  kar- 
rosses, before  tliey  had  any  knowledge  of  Europeans. 

28th*    In  the  forenoon,  my  companion  was  largely  engaged 

in  i^ospel  labour,  with  a  congregation  of  about  300  persons, 

ard  Giddy  interpreting  into  Sechuana, — ^The  prejudices 

irs  residing  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  this  place,  upon 
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HoAAm  Rrrov  vcn  wmfiOy  declining*     Two  eoupia 

to  he  ummed  t  they  would  only  be  married 

I  taejf  mnetmes  cauiie  &r  for  this  pur. 

Ik^  oftcB  w««U  not  ^odc  on  these  occasions,  but 

to  what  was  said  b; 

<tf  thoe  eamfim  shook  hands  with 

I  of  the  CdcMred  ftopfa^  wmA  Ae  joang  ones  with  us, 

fr  widi  a  niimbcr  of  Korannai 

of  diskBr  coHpiBoiB^ — In  the  afterooon  I  es- 

«f  »f  aiid  on  bdnlf  of  the  peopk 

rf  CInvtian  pfiocrple. 

in  JLmMfB  horn, 

I  At  neighboorhood, 

of  white  and 

i  At  Gtapd  preached  to 

af  ■■■■■  and  not  witboot 


]>atcbman  who  brought  some,  to  be  a  forfeit ;  but  be  returned 
it,  on  the  man's  publicly  asking  pardon  for  having  broken  the 
law  of  the  place,  and  for  having  lied,  by  saying  he  had  none^ 
when  taxed  with  having  given  some  away.  Moroko  had  also 
forbidden  the  travelling  of  wagons  on  First-days, 

29th,  The  thermometer  was  now  usually  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  at  night,  and  the  wbid  was  very  cutting  in  the 
day-dme. — Our  attendant,  Boesak,  had  taken  the  measles, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  him  under  the  care  of  Richard 
and  Mary  Ann  Giddy,  who  had  a  large,  young  family,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  keep  servants.  After  the  servants  got 
a  little  instruction,  they  usually  married,  and  at  no  time 
could  their  services  be  calculated  upon  with  certainty  5  some- 
times  they  would  absent  themselves  for  a  day  or  two,  with- 
out notice.  It  was  painful  to  us,  thus  to  leave  one  who  had 
been  faithful  to  us,  and  whom  we  esteemed  as  a  christian 
brother ;  but  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  subsequently, 
that  he  recovered,  and  after  visiting  his  parents,  returned  to 
the  Kat  River  in  safety. 

The  people  here  being  only  just  recovered  from  the  mea- 
sles, it  was  with  difficulty  we  obtained  anotlier  attendant ;  but 
one  being  provided,  we  left  Thaba  Unchu,  in  company  with  a 
young  man  casually  there,  and  travelled  about  nine  miles  on 
the  way  to  Bethany,  stopping  at  a  place  where  William  Chris- 
tian and  Susanna  Bauer,  a  young  Dutch  couple,  received  us 
kindly,  in  a  hartebeest  hut ;  they  provided  us  with  a  tent  to 
sleep  in,  and  a&rded  us  all  the  attention  that  their  circum- 
stances admitted.  W,  C-  Bauer  was  engaged  in  trading  with 
the  Boors,  sojourning  on  the  Sand  and  Modder  Rivers,  on 
which  there  was  grassy  country,  where  many  of  them  found 
pasturage  for  their  sheep  and  cattle :  he  abo  traded  with  the 
native  tribes. 

30th,  Rain,  with  Ughtning  and  thunder,  came  on  in  the 
ight,  and  disturbed  our  tent,  by  throwing  down  the  ridge- 
pole. We  were  favoured  to  escape  without  injury,  and  suo- 
^^eedcd  in  replacing  it,  so  as  to  maintain  a  good  shelter  from 
^■tho  wet  and  cold.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the 
^m  M»er  became  more  moderate,  and  we  prepared  to  proceed 
^^^  imey ;    when  all  was  ready,  our  gtude  revised  to 
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go,  ilkfiiig,  H  wm  too  cold.  lUpofltuUitaoii  was  in  TUtt, 
md  wie  rdttctuitly  mhandiwad  our  project.  A  Scotch  Indeti 
wbo  hsn>ai«d  to  be  hm%  begm  U>  handle  the  yoong  mtti 
iw^gblj^  Imt  this  we  would  not  ntffer ;  he  seised  the  Btt^ 
loiig  by  the  Ihioii^  diook  him,  and  dedsriHJ,  th&t  if  be  wtn 
in  oar  pbosp  he  woold  thiow  hira  into  the  livtr,  if  he  woolil 
aol  piMsed.  Thie  we  eoidd  not  but  wegud  ss  an  exhibitiae 
of  that  utttoiraidDCS^  wUch  is  but  too  frcKpiently  practised 
bf  those,  who^  as  thsf  pioiess  to  be  cmUaad,  and  to  k 
Chnsliatis^  oo^  to  ahibit  gentler  oondnct.  Perhaps  ns 
cisas  of  nea  am  laore  malowml^  when  oat  of  the  reach  s( 
Hm  kwy  than  dioae  who  haie  lived  in  the  hahitnal  rqectka 
of  the  Gospel.  wUfe  ptofessiag  to  he  ChristiaEiB.  Tim 
flMD  w^a  oaa  wdo  ^aea  asHBO,  aassiiSE'  iBflBiiieHBifie  ocmcsmsa 
dedssiag  ttat  a  fitlle  ^lirita  woald  do  ao  hann.  SoniAa 
he  used  this  argament^  he  vas  erideatly  half  intOYtcated; 
and  aowt  the  airiiasaeitf.  froei  liqiior  was  suffidently  obrions 
fee  be  DOtiosd  hy  Hie  Baielenfc  wbo  s^ed  him  in  Batd^ 
why  he  intcffefed  with  himi  seeing  that  himBelf  was  dnmhaa! 
tlieBiMbi^MlaBpand  astamad  to  Tliaba  Uneba  oo  fboi 
WaMllsssielaelaaitobtlnBi  go  than  we  oHierwiae a^ 
hsTs  dooe,  becattse  his  knowledge  of  the  war  appeared  doat^ 
i^twdheeeaU] 
talweashaJi 

aaow{   Iha^^  Ihert  wa«  gkains  of  wnnhine^  the 

of  the  BnasB  wave  fcrr 


oat  early  to  hioii  for  the  1 


aiy  iboc,  as  the  day 
asorrtaiaed  disl  the  road  was  i 


Wei 


Wa 


BiwstH 

at  a  Boor' 
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«poken  to  a  partjr  with  two  mgoo^  on  the  roftd,  and 

four  places  where  Boots  were  Utui^  in  w^oiis, 

their  cattle  at  a  distanoe.    Tbe  etmoUy 

vnth  grass,  mosU  j  of  a  aoor  ebaincstcr,  aad  it ' 

Crom  the  cold.    It  was  depsslared  hj  heris  of  Gwm  of 

from  30  to  200  each  ;  Hartebeestfli  aad 

larger  numbers,  and   Spfii^gboks    b 

Before  we  had  passed  one  herd,  aiKitho^  came  in  view,  to 

that  our  joume?  was  greatly  enlireDed  by  tlie 

sight.  Blue  Cranes,  Vultares  and  Crowa  wwe  alao  i 

IMiile  we  were  dining,  some  of  tbe  Gnus  came  and  laid  down 

within  gun-shot,  perfectly  aaie,  as  we  wert  unanned*    Two 

Bushmen,  with  their  bows,  alao  joiocd  ua,  inquiiiog  far  tiK 

baoco,  which  we  could  not  ^ttppfy ;  bat  beang  rvcei  red  in  a 

kind  manner,  and  trealied  with  a  morsel  of  bod,  they  \ 

well  pleased. 

From  the  Caffer  RiTor,  the  grass  became  sweel  bol ! 
abundant,  the  country  changi]^  to  an  aigillaor^tta  < 
Just  as  it  was  becoming  dark,  we  tboo^^t  we  i 
in  the  form  of  a  White-man's  dwdting,  not  far  from  tbe 
roBdf  and  made  for  it,  hoping  to  ascertain,  whether,  after 
riding  about  forty-five  miles,  we  were  still  in  the  rig^  padu 
It  proved  to  be  tbe  hartebeest  hut  of  a  Boor,  who  aaftkfied 
us  in  regard  to  the  road,  and  put  the  usual  q[aestioiiay  aa  to 
our  names,  object  in  travdling,  &c.  All  these  inqviriea  were 
duly  answered,  and  we  were  about  to  turn  the  heads  of  our 
horaes  again  to  the  road,  when  his  wife,  who  had  recaved  a 
tract  gratefully,  suggested  that  it  would  soon  be  so  dark  aa 
to  endanger  our  losing  the  way,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
jematn  with  them  all  night.  To  this,  we  willingly  consentedy 
and  speedily  off-saddled,  and  knee-haltering  the  horses,  turned 
them  loose  to  graze.  The  names  of  our  boat  and  boaleaa 
were  Solomon  and  Adriana  Katharina  Noigi ;  they  were  tbe 
parents  of  nine  children,  five  of  whom  were  married  and 

ing  at  a  distance.    Their  house  presented  no  attnM!tions  in 

to  cleanliness;  but  it  was  the  abode  of  hospitality,  and 

^  a  shelter  from  the  cold.     It  was  built  of 

id  plastered  with  clay  and  cow-dung.   The 

n  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  aperture  that 
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it  partially  closed-  The  fiimiture  consisted  of  a  low  bed- 
stead ;  two  wagon-chests,  that  served  as  a  table;  two  folding- 
stools^  a  chair,  a  komfoor,  for  the  good  woman,  who  was 
without  shoes,  to  set  her  feet  upon,  a  few  iron  cooking-pots, 
and  one  with  a  hole  in  its  side,  that  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and  contained  a  little  fire  of  wood ;  also  a  kettle,  a 
gun,  a  few  smaller  items,  and  a  parcel  of  skins,  on  which  the 
children  slept. 

These  people  had  left  the  Colony  alK>ut  a  year.  The  wo- 
man was  unwilling  to  go  far,  lest  her  cliildren  should  not  be 
properly  baptized  or  married ;  she  was  only  forty  years  old, 
but  her  husband,  fifty-four.  Finding  here  a  vacant  place,  and 
food  for  their  cattle,  they  had  wisely  halted,  and  had  erected 
the  hut,  with  a  few  outbuildings,  and  a  screen  of  reeds  that 
sheltered  their  cooking- fire,  which  a  Hottentot  youth  attended. 
Tanned  Antelope-skins  formed  the  chief  material  of  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  man  and  boys.  Bread  with  a  little  beef,  of  which 
we  had  a  small  quantity  remaining,  of  the  provision  made 
for  us  by  our  Missionary  friends  at  Thaba  Unchu,  was  a 
great  treat  to  them,  as  was  to  us,  a  good  mess  of  stewed 
Gnu's  flesh,  some  boiled  Caffer-com,  and  a  little  coflfee, 
without  sugar  or  milk,  the  cows  being  drj^  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  the  sugar  expended.  The  evening  was  spent  in 
conversation  and  reading,  around  their  little  fire.  They  had 
not  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  but  the  woman  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  contents,  and  manifested  some  religious 
sensibility.  We  were  glad  to  be  able  to  fiimish  them  with 
a  Dutch  New  Testament,  and  a  few  tracts  and  otber  little 
things,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  kindness.  A  rush- 
mat  was  spread  on  the  floor  for  us  to  sleep  upon ;  over  this, 
we  laid  a  Mackintosh  tarpawling,  and  wrapping  ourselves  in 
our  blankets  and  karrosses,  we  composed  ourselves  to  sleep> 
thankful  for  the  accommodation  aflTorded  us  by  these  friendly 
people,  and  for  the  kindness  of  Him,  who,  in  the  overruling 
of  his  good  providence,  had  brought  us,  so  timely,  to  tliis 
shelter  from  the  cold. 

8th  mo.  1st.  The  grass,  this  morning,  was  covered  with 
hoar-frost  Our  horses  had  not  gone  much  more  than  a 
mile  away.    Four  of  them  had  taken  shelter  on  the  side  of  a 
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hill  of  tumbled  basalt,  and  two  were  still  in  the  plain.  While 
I  went  after  them,  my  companion  had  further  conversation 
on  religious  subjects  with  our  hostess,  who  seemed  in  a  ten- 
der frame  of  mind,  and  explained  what  was  said  to  her,  to  her 
husband.  They  again  refreshed  us  with  coflfee,  out  of  tlieir 
little  stock ;  and  when  we  parted  from  them,  they  sent  one 
of  their  sons  to  shew  us  the  only  place  in  which  there  was 
a  danger  of  missing  the  way,  iVfter  riding  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  over  a  plain,  we  descried  some  Koramia  huts,  at 
the  foot  of  a  low  ridge  of  tumbled  basalt,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  a  remarkable  conical  hill ;  and  on  coming  round  a  point, 
we  were  cheered  by  seeing  the  flat-topped,  white  house  of 
the  Berlin  Missionaries,  at  Bethany,  where  we  met  a  very 
cordial  reception  from  Carl  and  Johanna  Wuras,  and  their 
companions  Theodore  Radloff  and  Ludwig  Zerwick,  and  Dor- 
othea, the  wife  of  Adolph  Ortlepp,  who  was  a  temporary 
inmate  in  the  family, 

I  The  Missionary-Station  of  Bethany,  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  etching,  is  situated  ne^r  some  pools,  among 
a  considerable  number  of  curious  hills,  of  tumbled  basalt. 
Tliese  hills,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  basal* 
tic  veins,  are  in  such  a  position  as  to  render  it  probable,  that 
the  land,  above  the  plain,  from  the  level  of  their  tops,  has 
been  washed  away.  The  quantity  of  clayey  matter,  continu- 
ally washed  from  these  elevated  plains  into  the  Orange  River, 
is  so  great  as  often  to  render  it  muddy  to  its  mouth,  and  in 
some  measure,  to  favour  this  idea.  In  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, basalt  seems  in  no  degree,  to  render  the  earth  more 
fruitful.  A  small  portion  of  ground  is  made  productive  by 
igation  from  the  pools,  which  are  supplied  by  copious 
— Some  of  the   Missionaries  were  busy  building  a 

Vh  uapel,  wliich  was  also  to  serve  as  a  school- house.    The 

l^ouse  in  which  they  dwelt  was  of  their  own  building,  and  of 
^  li^  of  the  old  hartebeest  houses,  which  they  at  first 
(1  which  were  not  yet  quite  forsaken,  were  almost 


*  this  Station  were  a  tribe  of  Hottentots 
^  the  Cape  Colony;  from  thence  they 
laqua  Land.    Subsequently,  they  removed 
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seek  the  renewal  of  peace  with  God,  tlirough  that  gracious 
Saviour  by  whom  he  had  found  it  before.  This,  after  a  time^ 
he  wvls  favoured  to  find  ;  and  he  had  been  enabled  to  attain 
to  such  an  establishment  in  that  faith  in  Jesus,  which  work- 
eth  by  love,  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart,  as  to  become 
an  encouraging  example  of  the  happy  effects  of  tlie  GospeL 
There  were  also  a  few  other  pious  people  at  this  place-  Our 
Deact  visit  was  to  a  Bushman's  kraal,  on  a  ridge  of  tumbled 
basaltic  rocks,  represented  in  the  annexed  cut.     It  consisted 


19iflAmm*s  tCfaat. 

of  half-a-dozen  shelters,  formed  of  mats,  supported  by  inclined 
sticks ;  the  best  of  them  formed  a  quarter  of  a  sphere,  and 
might  be  compared  to  an  alcove.  These  dweUings  are  easily 
turned,  ao  as  to  afford  some  protection  from  the  wind-  There 
were  little  fires  in  the  front  of  them,  at  some  of  which 
were  the  remains  of  the  very  small^  bulbous  roots  of  Ixias^ 
and  other  plants  of  the  same  tribe,  many  species  of  which 
afford  these  people  food.  They  are  called  UyenQes,  Litile 
Onions^  in  the  Colony,  and  abound  in  most  parts  of  Southern 
Africa.  The  women  were  out  collecting  roots,  and  some  of 
the  men  were  hunting ;  the  others  were  sitting  in  a  sunny 
place,  under  a  tree,  smoking  with  short,  curved,  bone  pipes. 
They  were  dirty  in  their  persons,  but  of  rather  light,  though 
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yellowish  complexion ;  they  wore  karrosses,  and  were  decently 
covered.  One  of  them  had  on  a  hat,  tolerably  well  formed 
of  the  skin  of  a  Ratel ;  the  others  wore  skin-caps.  Their 
bows,  which  were  only  2^  feet  long,  and  their  little,  poisoned^ 
reed  arrows  were  lying  by  tliem,  and  tliey  shewed  xis  their 
manner  of  using  them*  They  keep  their  anrows  in  a  little 
quiver,  formed  of  skin,  but  when  they  want  to  have  them 
ready  quickly,  they  stick  them  in  their  hain  Some  of  their 
arrows  have  bone  piles,  but  those  that  are  poisoned,  have  a 
small,  triangular  piece  of  metal  fixed  on  the  point,  as  a  barb. 
Below  this,  the  poison  is  laid  on,  in  the  form  of  a  gum. 

Here  we  saw  one  of  three  children,  who,  a  few  months 
before,  were  carried  off  by  a  Boor,  who  was  temporarily  re- 
siding in  the  neighbourhood.  He  came  to  the  kraal  with  a 
few  goats,  which  he  left  as  a  bribe  with  the  men,  not  to  inter- 
fere with  him,  while  he  carried  off  the  children.  Their  mo- 
ther, finding  they  were  gone,  went  in  great  distress  to  the 
Missionaries,  two  of  whom  rode  to  the  encampment  of  the 
Boor,  who  asserted  that  the  mother  had  sold  the  children, 
not  being  aware  that  she  ^'as  close  behind  to  denounce  Ws 
falsehood,  and  weeping  in  distress.  He  then  put  on  a  stem 
front,  went  into  his  tent,  and  brought  out  a  gun,  declaring  he 
would  shoot  any  one  who  interfered  with  him.  One  of  the 
Missionaries  now  suddenly  turned  his  horse,  and  rode  off 
rapidly  toward  the  Station.  On  this,  the  man  became  more 
quiet,  it  may  be  presumed,  fearing  the  Korannas  should  be 
brought  against  him,  and  the  remaining  Missionary  obtained 
possession  of  the  youngest  child,  ^^-ith  which  he  went  home, 
the  woman  following  him.  Tlie  second  child  had  contrived 
to  creep  away  and  hide  itself  in  the  night.  In  a  short  time, 
the  eldest  arrived,  bringing  a  note  from  the  Boor,  importing, 
that  as  he  \^ished  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  he  had  sen! 
the  child  to  be  restored  to  its  parents !  Having  parted  withJ 
the  children,  he  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  the  kraal,  and 
bringing  away  the  goats  that  he  had  left,  and  shortly  after, 
he  went  from  the  neighbourhood. 

When  the  Missionaries  first  arrived  in  this  part  of  the 
countr)^,  the  Bushmen  were  very  shy,   but  now  they  h 
gained  a  little  confidence,  and  were  employed  in  herding,  ai 
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oecamonaU^  in  other  matters;  they  were  beginning  to  take  a 
little  care  of  a  few  goats,  which  they  had  received  as  wages. — 
We  next  rode  to  visit  another  group  of  Korannaa,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Riet  Rivier,  Reed  Rivera  at  the  foot  of  a  re- 
markable conical  hill,  which  serves  as  a  landmark  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  on  the  very  spot  on  which  the  Boor  was 
living  when  he  carried  off  the  children.  The  people  of  this 
village,  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut,  were 


'SCotaima  Filiate. 


like  ilie  first  we  visited,  but  more  numerous,  the  Gospel  had 
also  produced  some  effect  among  them*  From  this  place 
we  returned  to  Bethany,  and  spent  a  pleasant  evening  with 
our  Missionary  friends. — The  Korannas  of  Bethany  had  sev- 
eral Beehuanas  in  their  service,  who  were  the  descendants 
of  prisoners  of  war ;  they  received  little  in  tlie  form  of  wages, 
and  might  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  slaves. 

3rd,  T^vo  persons  who  were  formerly  slaves  in  tlie  Colony, 
were  living  at  Bethany  in  a  hartebecst  hut ;  their  industry 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  indolence  of  the  Korannas, 
who  could  scarcely  be  roused  to  activity  by  anything  but  the 
excitement  of  hunting.  Many  of  them  would  hardly  assist  in 
cutting  up  an  ox,  even  when  expecting  to  partake  of  its  flesh. 
In  some  of  their  huts,  I  noticed  animals  that  had  been  slaugh- 
tered, only  partially  skinned,  when  partially  consumed.  Like 
many  others,  perhaps  all  of  the  native  tribes,  their  mode  of 
cleansing  their  hands  was  by  smearing  them  with  fresh  cow- 
dong,  and  rubbing  them  till  it  came  off  in  rolls.    Cow-dung 
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driedj  formed  abo  their  principal  fuel.  When  traTelling  ifnth 
ottr  wagoiij  we  were  sometimes  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
using  this  article  for  fuel^  to  cook  with. — A  few  Wild  Olive 
trees  were  yet  remaining  on  the  hills  in  this  neighbourhood* 
The  Station  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Riet  Rivier,  which 
is  bordered  with  willows  and  reeds,  and  near  which,  there 
is  much  of  the  kind  of  shrubby  Asparagus,  which  is  used  at 
Tbaba  Unchu,  for  making  skerms,  shelters^  round  the  huts  of 
the  Barolongs. 

The  Koranna  population  of  Bethany  and  the  vicinity  ww 
about  400,  Six  persons  had  been  received  as  members 
of  the  church,  and  there  were  ten  inquirers. — The  frequent 
combination  in  their  language,  of  harsh,  guttural  sounds,  with 
clicks,  presents  such  an  impediment  to  its  acquisition  by  for- 
eigners, that  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  overcome 
by  any  one  past  the  stage  of  early  childhood.  These  elides 
have  been  noticed  in  the  languages  of  Africa,  nearly  as  hr 
north  as  Abyssinia.  The  hopes  of  Uie  Missionaries  are  chiefly 
in  the  rising  generation,  whom  they  are  teaching  Dutch. — 
When  a  person  dies,  the  Korannas  bury  his  karrosa  with 
him,  and  remove  the  house  in  which  his  death  took  place. 
This  being  formed  of  a  few  bent  sticks  and  mats,  is  easily 
transplanted ;  they  consider  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  at 
the  time,  polluted.  It  is  surprising  how  they  endure  the  cold 
in  these  frail  habitations,  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  but 
like  other  native  tribes,  and  some  of  the  emigrant  farmers, 
they  are  reluctant  to  go  out  till  the  sun  is  well  up  ;  and  the 
frosty  mornings  and  evenings,  and  cold  days,  are  chiefly  spent 
in  shivering  over  little  fires,  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  the 
hands  and  feet  warm-  The  Korannas  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  too  often  let  their  fountains  to  Boors  from  the 
Colony,  even  for  tobacco  or  brandy,  sorrowing  for  their  folly 
when  it  is  too  late. 

4th.  The  chapel,  which  is  a  temporary  structure  of  reeda, 
was  partially  eaten,  a  few  days  ago,  by  some  hungry  cows, 
but  having  been  repaired,  about  200  persons  assembled  in  it 
this  forenoon.  They  were  chiefly  Korannas,  but  a  few  Bas- 
utu  and  Bushmen,  and  a  large,  Ihitch  family,  were  also  pre- 
sent*   The  congregation  was  addressed  by  G.  W,  W^aUccr, 
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two  of  the  Missionaries^  and  myself.  C.  Wuras  interpreted 
into  Dutch,  and  one  of  the  converts  into  Koranna«  In  the 
afternoon  we  had  an  interview  with  fifteen  of  the  native 
members  of  the  church,  and  catechumens. 

I  The  Missionaries  here  lived  in  much  simplicity,  and  har- 
mony J  a  precious  feeling  of  divine  influence  often  attended 
their  devotional  exercises.  In  those  of  a  routine  character, 
they  took  turns,  being  very  tender  of  each  other^s  feelings,  and 
carefully  avoiding  anything  like  exercising  lordship  one  over 
another.  Their  domestic  comfort  as  well  as  tlieir  useful- 
ness, was  much  increased  by  the  marriage  of  C.  Wuras, 
whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Christopher  Sass,  of  Theopolis; 
she  was  an  excellent  helpmeet,  and  well  trained  to  missionary 
life.  Several  such  are  to  be  found  in  the  Colony,  in  the 
families  of  the  older  Missionaries,  Women  coming  to  this 
country  in  a  right  spirit,  surmount  the  difficulties  of  African 
travelling  and  settling,  wonderfully  well;  and  Missionaries 
are  of  comparatively  little  use  without  wives.  Before  the 
marriage  of  C.  Wuras,  tliose  at  this  place  had  their  food  badly 
prepared,  and  lived  in  a  way  ill  calculated  to  maintain  their 
health.  Both  the  Paris  and  Berlin  Missionary  Boards  fell 
into  an  error,  in  sending  their  Missionaries  out  single ;  and 
the  latter,  in  requiring  that  their  consent  should  be  obtained 
previous  to  a  marriage  in  tliis  country,  which  could  not  be 
had  under  many  months. 

5th.  The  Captain,  Piet  Witvoet  arrived,  having  been 
absent  during  our  visit :  his  son,  a  young  man,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  "  Klein  Piet,^^  that  is  little  or  young  Peter, 
agreed  to  accompany  us,  as  guide;  we  therefore  took  leave  of 
the  interesting  group  of  missionaries  at  Bethany,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey.  The  country  was  chiefly  clothed 
with  thin,  sweet  grass.  Clay-slate  showed  itself  in  the  water- 
courses, and  hills  of  tumbled  basalt,  on  the  surface.  The 
principal  wild  animals  that  attracted  our  notice  were  Spring- 
boks in  small  herds.  Cranes,  Doves,  and  Partridges,  in  flocks, 
and  a  few  solitary  Secretary-birds.  We  passed  several  sta- 
tions where  Boors,  who  were  civil,  were  living  in  wagons  and 
tents,  a  family  or  two  in  a  place :  one  of  them  had  taken  a 

.considerable  quantity  of  fish,  about  the  size  of  herrings,  in  an 
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came  at  a  place  where  some  Bushmen  were  coUecting  their 
goats  for  the  night  j  we  had  a  little  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
road  after  it  became  dark,  but  we  were  favoured  to  arrive 
in  safety,  at  PhilippoUs,  where  we  again  met  a  kind  wel- 
come. Near  Philippolis  we  saw  some  lights  at  a  group  of 
mat  hutsj  from  the  people  of  which,  we  obtained  assistance 
in  getting  over  a  piece  of  road  that  was  cut  into  deep  fissures, 
by  the  water  of  a  spring,  and  the  late  rains. 

7th.  In  the  morning  I  returned  to  the  spot  where  the 
mat  huts  stood  the  preceding  evening,  with  the  intention  of 
thanking  the  people  for  their  kindness,  but  they  were  all 
gone.  They  had  been  stirring  early,  had  packed  up  their 
houses  and  goods,  and  departed  to  some  other  place. 

The  portion  of  Southern  Africa  which  we  visited  on  this 
journey,  from  Philippohs,  including  also  this  place,  was 
subsequently  attempted  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
emigrant  Boors,  Tliey  set  fire  to  the  com  of  the  Griquas, 
issued  proclamations  highly  unjust  toward  the  natives,  and 
thus,  both  in  conduct,  and  in  open  declaration  of  principles, 
showed  how  little  they  regarded  the  equity  required  by  tlie 
Gospel,  or  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Him,  who  laid 
down  for  his  followers,  the  uncompromising  maxim,  "  Wliat- 
soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
80  to  them/' 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Sending  to  buf  Corn.^MiBsiooaiy  Yiaitors, — Gatohing  Springbokfi. — Wild<40| 
— Cold. — Indicationa  of  Spring. — ^ Flower*, — ^FcTcr.-^^Utc  of  the  Fhillppolif^ 
Griquas, — Religious  Labours, — Drlc  Fontein.— MftrsUea. — Scheid  Fontein. — 
BcMTcity  of  Water ► — Esculent-rooted    Mesembrj'intbemum. —  Birds, — C&ttle 
Scent  Water.  —  Visit  from  BuBkmen. — ^  Poiaon  of  ArrowB.—  Oarmenti*  — 
Kfi&psacka. — Articles  found  in  unlikely  plac^. — Esculent  Aloc.-^Cross  M ouni* 
tain.— Remark  of  ti  Boor. — Ramah.  — Visit  from  two  BasUards* — Cro8tiQ§.1 
the  BiTGT  with  Woodea-horsea. — ^Divine  Teaching. — Losa  of  ReckozLing  aa  tOif 
time* — Weather. — Mankej  RItct. — Hippopotamus  Station.<^Scarcit]r. — Indo*  ] 
lence. — Euryotia  umsulcatus. — Thrifty  Barolong.  — Visiting. — Kameeldooiti 
Pontein.^  Eamceldoom. — Fear  of  Lions.^Vaal  RiWer. — Saltpans  Drift. — 
Tired  Cattle.— Broad-tailed  Sheep,— Wild  Geese.— Heat,— Meeting  with  th« 
Griquaa.— Irrigatioii. — Eoad.— Bushman   Village.  *-*  Great   Orange  BItct.-^^ 
TraTelkr, — Aitonia. — ^Spuigvlang   Fontein.— Bushman's  Fiddle. — Namai^] 
Partridges.  —  DoTea, — Ostrich-egg  Bottles* — Limestone. — Griqua   Town. 
Failure  of  the  Spring, — Bcrgenaars.^Conquered  B&Butu. — Cbeta. — ^A&driflB  j 
Waterboer,^ — Schools^ — Buildings.— Aaaemblies  for  Wotahip. — ^Intcrpretcfm.'**  i 
Awakening. — Kindneaa. 

8th  mo.  Finding  that  we  were  in  danger  of  running  short 
of  provisions,  in  the  contimiance  of  our  joumeyings,  we  pur- 
chased a  quantity  of  CaflFer-corn,  at  Morija,  and  agreed  that 
the  Missionaries  of  Philippolis,  for  whom  we  also  purchased 
some,  should  send  their  wagon  and  oxen,  with  two  of  our 
men  and  some  of  theirs,  to  fetch  iu  Waiting  for  the  return 
of  the  wagon,  and  some  other  circumstances,  detained  us  at 
Philippolis  till  the  28th  of  8th  month.  During  this  period, 
we  had  the  company  of  Wallace  Hewitson  and  his  fiEtmily, 
and  of  a  medical  man  named  Philips  and  his  wife,  who  were 
about  to  join  Francis  Owen  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  at- 
tempting to  settle  a  mission  at  Mosega^  about  four  degrees 
north  of  this  place. 

Wallace  Hewitson  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  support* 
fab  family,  on  their  journey  hither,  by  catching  Springbok 
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by  means  of  Greyhounda,  and  when  here,  he  sometimea 
went  out  for  this  purpose.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  hU 
dogs  were  attacked,  and  one  of  them  was  injured^  by  some 
Wild'dogs,  Hyena  venaiica,  upon  the  hills  on  which  I  was 
daily  in  the  practice  of  livalking  alonCj  for  the  sake  of  exer- 
cise, which  I  found  needful  to  keep  up  circulation  in  the  cold 
weather.  I  could  not  but  regard  my  not  falling  in  with  these^ 
and  other  ferocious  animals,  as  the  merciful  preservation  of 
the  Shepherd  of  Israel. — ^The  boldness  of  the  Wild-dog  is 
displayed  in  the  following  circumstance  :^ — My  friend^  Thomas 
L.  Hodgson,  was  once  travelling  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
with  a  wagon,  and  when  yoking,  he  saw  a  pack  of  Wild-dogs 
coming  from  the  hills,  direct  for  his  oxen  ;  he  and  his  men 
took  their  guns,  fired  amongst  the  Wild-dogs  as  they  ap- 
proached, and  shot  some  of  them;  the  rest  varied  their  course 
a  Utde,  and  went  oflf  at  a  slight  angle  from  the  line  in  which 
they  had  come  toward  the  wagon* 

The  temperature  was  so  low,  at  the  time  of  our  sojourn  at 
Philippolis,  that  the  water  which  was  running  gently  in  the 
ditch,  leading  from  a  neighbouring  spring  to  the  gardens, 
was  sometimes  frozen  in  the  night  to  a  considerable  thick- 
ness, Tlie  sun,  however,  began  to  impart  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  warmth  in  the  day-time,  and  several  plants  began  to 
put  forth  their  blossoms.  Among  these  were  a  green-flowered 
MassaniGy  with  spotted  leaves,  and  a  few  species  of  Senecioy 
some  plants  of  the  Arciotis  tribe,  with  flowers  resembUng 
Marigolds,  a  yeUow  Mesembryanthemumy  a  small,  pale-flowered 
Lyciumy  a  Salvia ^  or  Sage,  with  small,  blue  blossoms,  a  yel-* 
low,  fragrant,  bushy  Herrnanniay  a  purple,  two-flowered  Ma- 
Jiemiuy  and  a  beautiful,  blue  BlephoriSy  the  various  species  of 
which  cheer  the  lonely  desert  in  many  places  where  there  ia 
scarcely  another  flower  to  be  seen  at  this  season*  Some  of  the 
species  of  SeneciOy  Groundsels  or  Ragwort,  of  this  country  are 
purple  or  lilac,  resembling  the  species  from  South  Africa,  culti- 
vated in  English  gardens  as  an  ornamental  annual.  A  blue- 
flowered  Sage,  something  like  the  SaMa  verbenacay  of  England, 
abounded  in  tlie  sandy  places,  where  there  was  little  other  ve- 
getation at  this  season  of  the  year, — ^While  at  Philippolis,  I  had 
an  attack  of  fever,  which  I  tried  to  overcome  by  exercise ;  but 
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though  I  succeeded  in  producing  perspiration,  the  ferer  did 
not  give  way,  till  treated  in  the  usual  manner  with  active  me 
icines,  low  diet,  and  almost  entire  repose  both  of  body  and] 
mind.  When  sufficiently  recovered,  I  was  occupied  with' 
writing,  making  preparations  for  a  journey  to  Griqua  Town, 
or  in  visiting  the  people.  We  gave  them  much  counsel  on 
the  importance  of  industry  and  cleanliness,  and  of  living  in 
the  fear  and  love  of  Qod,  so  as  to  be  kept  from  being  dis- 
couraged from  sowing  com,  under  the  apprehension  that  ant 
enemy  might  destroy  it.  We  also  advised  them  against  let-  j 
ting  tJieir  fountdns. 

There  was  a  remarkable  degree  of  supineness  visible  among 
the  people  of  Philippolis,  While  living  under  privations,  in 
regard  to  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  would  b<>^ 
very  hard  for  English  people  to  sustain,  they  seemed  ready 
to  lay  hold  of  any  kind  of  an  excuse,  to  escape  esertioD, 
or  to  avoid  allowing  their  children  to  go  from  home,  even 
in  service  that  might  turn  to  profit.  They  were  also  slow  j 
to  make  improvements ;  their  gardens  were  suffered  to  liii 
waste  during  the  winter,  the  walls  to  be  broken  down,  al- 
lowing the  cattle  and  goats  to  browse  over  them,  to  the 
injury,  and  often,  to  the  destruction  of  their  fruit-trees  j 
their  fountain  was  trampled  in  by  the  cattle,  and  left  in  audi 
a  state  from  floods,  as  to  allow  much  of  the  water  wanted  for 
irrigation  to  escape  another  way.  Want  of  energy,  indeed 
marked  the  population  generally,  but  the  better  training  of 
the  children  afforded  hope  of  improvement  in  the  rising  gen- 
eration. When  we  were  about  to  leave  the  place,  several 
youths  expressed  a  willingness  to  engage  to  lead  our  ojceoi 
but  their  parents  invariably  threw  difficulties  in  the  way,  not* 
withstanding  some  of  those  who  would  have  gone,  were 
spending  their  time  in  idleness.  We  at  length  met  with  z 
stranger,  named  Hans  Kaffir,  who  engaged  with  us. 

In  being  present  on  some  of  the  occasions  of  public  wor- 
ship at  Philippolis,  a  conviction  that  had  often  been  made 
upon  my  mind,  in  regard  to  the  labour  used  at  places  of  this 
sort,  was  much  confirmed.  There  is  often  much  well-inten- 
tioned zeal  exhibited,  which  brings  forth  good  christian  coun- 
sel and  doctrine,  but  if  the  true  spring  of  gospel  ministry. 
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from  wliich  the  spiritually-minded  are  often  favoured  to  draw 
living  water,  and  to  hand  it  forth  to  their  hearers,  were  better 
understood  by  the  preachers,  their  communications  would 
often  be  much  shorter  tlian  they  are;  they  would  be  di- 
vested of  much  that  is  merely  of  the  will  and  wisdom  of 
man ;  this  neither  edifies  their  hearers,  nor  glorifies  God, 
but  tends  rather  to  exalt  that  in  themselves  which  ought  to 
be  mortified,  and  leads  their  hearers  to  lean  upon  them,  in- 
stead of  seeking  for  themselves,  to  the  Fountain  of  Life. 

28th.  We  took  leave  of  our  kind  friends  of  the  Mission- 
family  at  Phihppolis,  and  of  the  people,  who  appeared  really 
aflFectionate.  We  had  dealt  very  plainly  with  them,  but  they 
received  our  counsel  in  the  love  in  which  it  was  given* 
Among  them  there  were  some  pious  people,  but  others  were 
far  from  being  established  in  grace;  there  seemed  to  be  a  covert 
opposition  to  the  Gospel  among  the  latter, — In  our  journey  we 
were  accompanied  by  Hendrik  Hyns,  a  schoolmaster,  from 
the  Kat  River,  who  was  going  to  the  Kxiruman  to  visit  some 
relations. — A  few  miles  on  the  way,  we  passed  Bush  mans 
Fountain,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Phihppolis 
mission,  and  where  corn  is  sown,  which  one  of  the  people 
takes  care  of,  for  half  the  produce.  Here  the  walls  of  a  house 
were  standing  which  was  burnt  about  twelve  years  ago,  with 
the  people  in  it,  by  a  part)^  of  Caffers.  We  outspanned  for 
the  night  at  a  place  where  there  was  water,  and  a  little 
sweet  grass.  In  the  bed  of  a  pool,  lately  dried  up,  a  Marsilea 
with  small  hairy  leaves,  was  abundantly  in  fructification. 

29th.  We  travelled  about  twenty  miles,  making  the  first 
stop  at  Scheid  Fontein,  Separation  Fountain^  a  place  where 
several  Coloured  People  were  dwelling  in  mat  huts,  and  where 
some  of  them  had  sown  corn,  near  to  a  few,  large,  shallow 
pools.  At  this  place  there  were  some  wagons  belonging  to  a 
travelling  Boor,  and  two  belonging  to  a  trader,  called  in  this 
country,  aSmous,  which  literally  means,  a  Cheat.  One  of  the 
company  of  the  trader  was  an  English  comedian,  of  bad  cha- 
racter. At  a  short  distance  from  this  place  there  was  a  Griqua 
village,  of  fourteen  mat  huts. —  From  hence  we  travelled  past 
many  rocky  topped  hills,  hoping  to  find  water,  at  the  foot  of 
one  called  Los  Kopje,  Separate  Head,  which  was  remarkable 
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for  its  conical  figure,  and  isolated  situation ;  we  irere»  bowi 
dmppointed ;  nevertheless,  we  were  sui^  tbjU  there  was 
in  the  neighbourliood*  because  of  the  preaeiiee  of  herds 
Sprlngbo)^  ajid  Gnus.  A  herd  of  the  latter  paaaed  ns  at  fill 
•peed :  supposing  tliat  they  were  going  to  water,  I  giUopd 
^ter  them,  but  it  was  becoming  dark,  and  they  1^  me  far 
behind;  I  therefore  returned  to  my  companionSf  and  we  wt« 
obUged  to  outspan,  and  leave  our  ihaisty  aiUle  to  ahsffc  far 
themselves. 

SOtfa.  The  o^tle  found  water  in  the  bottom  of  a  madd; 
pool^lastni^l.  Wetra?eUedaUday  withontfiiidio^asiyflMie; 
but  we  sawaevftml  wigooa  bdoi^iig  to  wuae  tsraveUtog  BcMm. 
ihmding  at  a  fountatii  loo  &r  out  of  the  road  for  na^aa  we  hal 
■tin  a  Itetle  walex  in  our  easka,  whidi  amrtd  Id  make  eofiee. 
Tbeae  Boors  had  eo«M  firom  a  ifistiict  faOled  Uitfligl,  SmUa^ 
,/iyi^where»lhcy  saM»iiFer3ftfa  tog  was  dried  iq>aoJcoiiaafafdi 
Smm  of  tlidr  ckiMmi  warn  i%p^  op  ike  adible  roots  of  a 
ijaalaa^  ydhyw-toiiinjd  MaaembeyawthfiiMiny  oot  of  a  plsct 
where  water  had  stood.  Tb»e  roots  tasted  a  littfe  like  tboic 
of  the  Baipioii,  Qsaysla  M§fmmh§.  Bf  thendeofa 
dry  wata^iCOVBe^thesie  wave  a  fa 

tikeiig|we^JawasiacalMiy«crm*irk    OothaM^ 
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and  on  which,  there  was  little  herbage,  except  stunted,  bushy 
Mesembiyanthemuius,  We  made  a  fire  of  dry  cow-dung, 
and  a  few  small  sticks,  and  partook  thankfully  of  the  coffee 
made  with  our  remaining  water.  Among  the  few  animals 
«ecn  to-day  were  two  Ostriches  and  two  Brown  Storks, 
Cicoma  fdgra,  A  large,  dense-leaved  Aloe^  with  reddish 
flowers,  and  a  yellow  Gazania^  were  in  flower  in  some  places ; 
and  upon  the  dry  hills,  a  bushy  Dtmorphotheca^  resembling 
a  Marigold,  with  white  flowers,  was  a  very  striking  object, 

31st.  Though  we  found  no  water  last  evening,  we  were 
not  very  anxious  about  it,  because  we  knew  that  we  were 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  Nu  Gariep  River*  It  was  to  leeward 
of  us,  and  consequently  our  cattle  did  not  smell  it,  but  they 
found  water  at  a  considerable  distance  to  windward,  at  a 
place  where  our  people  replenished  our  stock.  While  waiting 
for  them,  two  Bushmen  visited  us.  They  were  probably 
from  a  place  a  little  to  the  northward,  not  then  known  by 
Europeans  ;  but  from  whence,  about  three  years  afterwards, 
a  deputation  waited  on  Dr.  Pliilip,  when  he  was  on  a  tour 
through  this  part  of  the  country,  to  beg  that  he  would  send 
them  a  Missionary.  They  did  not  disclose  their  residence  to 
us,  but  one  of  tliem,  who  had  lived  with  a  Boor,  in  the  Col- 
ony, and  could  speak  a  little  Dutch,  enquired  for  tobacco* 
When  told,  that  tobacco  would  pass  away  in  smoke,  and  not 
satisfy  their  hunger,  they  assented  ;  they  accepted  thankfully 
a  little  Caffer-com,  and  allowed  that  it  was  better  food.  I 
learned  from  them,  that  they  prepared  the  poison  of  some  of 
their  arrows  from  a  species  of  Eupkorbuiy  which  grows  on 
the  hills ;  but  that  they  used  different  kind;s  of  poison  for  dif- 
ferent animals,  the  larger,  such  as  Gnus,  requiring  it  stronger. 
The  covering  of  these  men  was  scant)-,  but  decent,  and  of 
prepared  skins ;  one  of  them  was  bareheaded,  hut  had  sldn- 
sandals ;  the  other  had  a  close  leather  cap,  and  a  pair  of 
Vebchoenen,  ikinshces.  Our  visitors  had  also  knapsacks, 
formed  of  the  skins  of  small  antelopes,  tanned  with  the  legs 
on ;  these  are  in  common  use  in  South  Africa,  as  sacks 
and  bags, — ^M^ile  our  men  were  seeking  the  cattle,  I  went  to 
[the  top  of  an  adjacent  hill,  to  look  around.  On  the  way,  far 
from  the  road,  I  picked  up  the  shell  of  a  common  species  of 
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Oliva,  It  was  in  a  state  that  forbad  the  idea  of  i 
a  fossil ;  probably  it  had  been  dropped  by  the  child 
travelling  Boor;  but  it  led  to  reflection  on  the  d 
making  theories  from  the  existence  of  solitary  things,  in  certain 
situations,  without  having  sufficient  evidence  as  to  how  they 
came  there.  Once  when  riding,  far  from  the  wagon-track,  on 
a  desolate  part  of  the  Karroo,  I  picked  up  a  new,  tin  soup- 
ladle.  It  was  a  very  unlikely  place  for  such  an  article  to  be 
found  in,  and  1  had  no  clue  by  which  to  find  out  how  it  had 
been  lost  in  such  a  place. — An  Aloe,  with  spotted  leaves^  and 
red  flowers,  was  in  blossom  on  these  hills.  The  blanche 
bases  of  the  flower-stems  of  this  species  are  cooked,  and  eatec^ 
by  the  natives. 

Our  journey  to-day  was  over  tiie  Cross  Mountain  to  Ra- 
mah.     The  higher  hills  were  rough  basalt,  the  lower,  calcft^  ^ 
reous ;  the  Hmestone,  in  many  places,  was  covered  with  re^J 
sand.     Clay-slate,  in  a  shaly,  massive,  or  thickly  stratified 
state,  was,  however,  the  prevailing  formation.     A  small^  frtb^^ 
grant,  yellow  and  orange   Gladiolus^  a  scarlet  Sutherkmdia, 
and  a  few  other  early  flowers,  as  well  as  a  few  Ostriches,  Vul- 
tures, Cro\^^,  Bustards,  and   Partridges,  enlivened  the  mo- 
notony of  our  ride.     We  spoke  with  a  travelling  Boor,  who 
thankfully  accepted  some  tracts,  and  said,  **  A  sitting  crow 
catches  notliing:   if  I  had  not  taken  a  ride  out  to-day,  I 
should  not  have  got  these.  ^*     At  the  old  missionary  station 
of  Ramah,  the  fountain  was  so  nearly  dried  up,  that  the  peo- 
ple had  left  the  place,  and  gone  to  the  side  of  the  river.    The 
houses  formerly  occupied  by  a  native  teacher  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  as  a  chapel,  were  in  ruins,    but ' 
took  up  our  quarters  under  the  shelter  of  one  of  them.    Two  ^ 
Bastaards  from  near  Plaat  Berg  joined  us,  as  people  travelling 
in  the  remote  parts  of  Africa  are  wont  to  do  ;    they  claimed 
hospitality  with  little  ceremony,  seated  themselves  among  our 
people,  and  seemed  glad  to  get  a  drink  of  coffee ;  but  they  I 
were  not  equally  ready  in  helping,  when  some  of  our  horses 
were  unruly. 

9th  mo.  1st.    We  visited  the  people  residing  on  the 
of  the  Nu  Gariep  River,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  froD 
the  old  station :  they  were  Bastaards^  Griquas^  and  BusbmeOf 
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and  were  under  the  Philippolis  Government*  Andrea  Van 
Wyk,  a  Bastaard,  was  the  Field-cornet ;  he  lived  in  a  har- 
tebeest-hut ;  adjoining  his  hut^,  was  another  of  the  same 
structure  ;  the  rest  were  hemispherical  raat-huts,  except  those 
of  the  Bushmen,  which  were  only  semi-hemispheres.  The 
wagons  of  three  companies  of  emigrating  Boors  were  standing 
at  a  distance  ;  they  had  remained  here  till  nearly  all  the  grass 
was  eaten  up ;  and  the  quantity  was  but  small  at  any  time. 
One  of  them,  wishing  to  get  his  goats  and  cattle  over  the 
river  to-day,  had  persuaded  the  people  that  it  was  only  the 
seventh,  instead  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  for  too  often, 
the  pretensions  of  the  Boors  to  Christianity  are  made  tx)  bend, 
like  those  of  too  many  others,  to  motives  of  self-interest. 
The  people  were  smeared  with  red-ochre  and  grease,  to  repel 
the  water ;  they  were  swimming  the  goats  across  the  river 
when  we  arrived,  holding  one  goat  on  each  side  of  a  log  of 
drift  willow-wood,  called  a  wooden-horse.  These  wooden- 
horses  are  about  10  feet  long;  they  have  a  stout  peg,  a  little 
beyond  the  middle,  standing  out  sufficiently  far  to  allow  the 
man  to  hold  firmly  by  it,  with  one  hand.  The  body  of  the 
man  is  thrown  upon  the  longer  end  of  the  log ;  and  in  this 
way,  he  contends  with  the  struggling  of  tlie  animals  and  the 
current  of  the  river,  till  he  arrives  on  the  opposite  shore,  unless 
the  goats  escape,  in  wliich  case  he  leaves  his  block,  and  re- 
captures the  fugitives. 

These  people  had  now  no  teacher  among  them ;  they  there- 
fore did  not  assemble  on  First-days  for  pubhc  worship ;  they 
seemed  to  have  relapsed  almost  into  heathenism.  How  su- 
perlatively valuable  is  that  teaching  of  the  Gospel  which  does 
not  leave  mankind  dependent  on  their  fellow-men  for  the 
performance  of  their  duty  to  God ;  but  which  directs  them, 
under  the  constraining  influence  of  the  love  of  Christ,  to  the 
immediate  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  "  not  forsaking 
the  assembling  of  themselves  together";  seeing  tli at,  according 
to  Scripture,  they  may  all  be  taught  of  the  Lord  himself,  if 
they  wait  upon  him,  and  may  receive  the  blessing  pronounced 
upon  the  two  or  three  gathered  together  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  even  though  not  a  word  be  spoken  among  them. 
These  things  along  with  much  other  doctrine  and  exhortation, 
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we  found  it  in  our  hearts  to  bring  before  these  people^  about 
forty  of  whom,  chiefly  women,  assembled  in  the  house  of  the 
Field-comet.  We  referred  them  to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
against  sin,  in  the  secret  of  their  own  hearts,  as  a  proof  of  the 
love  and  teaching  of  God;  and  shewed  firom  the  Scriptures^ 
from  which  we  read  the  passages,  as  we  were  not  equal  to 
quoting  them  satisfactorily  in  Dutch,  without  the  book,  that 
the  same  teaching,  if  followed,  would  lead  to  repentance,  Co 
futh  in  Christ,  and  to  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  under  i 
sense  of  being  reconciled  to  God,  through  his  beloved  Soiu 
There  was  perceptible  to  my  own  mind,  on  this  occasion,  a 
considerable  measure  of  the  feeUng  of  the  love  of  God  toward 
this  company.  Some  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  Boors, 
were  washing  their  clothes  in  the  river,  which  was  rather 
deep.  There  was  a  ford  below  this  place,  but  the  current 
there  was  too  strong  for  small  cattle,  except  when  the  water 
was  very  low.  Several  times,  while  we  were  on  this  side  of 
the  river,  persons  belonging  to  families  of  travelling  Boors, 
inquired  what  day  of  the  week  and  month  it  was,  having  k>st 
their  reckoning, 

2nd.  Among  the  rough,  basaltic  hills  at  Ramah,  there  were 
agate  pebbles;  and  upon  them  there  was  an  Ahe,  with  dense 
spikes  about  4  feet  high,  of  greenish-orange  flowers;  these  were 
beginning  to  expand  in  warm  places.  Within  a  few  days,  the 
weather  had  become  a  little  warmer.  Electric  columns  of 
dust  were  frequent.  A  slight  thunder-shower  occurred  this 
afternoon,  and  a  little  rain  fell  in  the  night.  The  straying  of 
the  horses  occasioned  us  to  be  late  in  getting  forward  on  our 
journey.  At  about  six  miles  from  Ramah,  we  stopped  at  the 
dry  bed  of  the  Mankey  River,  which  is  the  boundary  between 
the  country  of  Andries  Waterboer,  of  Griqua  Town,  and  that 
of  Adam  Kok,  of  Philippolis.  On  a  hill,  near  the  road,, 
there  was  a  settlement  called  Matjcs  Fontein,  Rush-founiam^ 
consisting  of  half  a  dozen  Griquas*  huts,  and  one  belonging 
to  a  Bushman.  The  people  were  poor;  they  had  only  a  few 
goats  and  cows,  but  two  of  them  possessed  wagons;  they 
had  the  charge  of  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  belonging  to  a  more 
wealthy  neighbour ;  as  we  could  not  meet  with  him,  we  wtn 
imable  to  obtain  a  sheep  fit  to  kill  for  meat ;  this  waa  the 
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case  also  at  Kamah  ;  we  were  therefore  put  on  short  allow- 
I  anoe  of  animal  food.  We  made  a  little  fuithei'  progress  in 
the  afternoon,  and  outspanned  for  the  night  near  the  river, 
opposite  the  place  marked  on  maps.  Hippopotamus  Station. 
The  grass  was  all  consumed^  so  that,  after  the  cattle  had 
drunk,  our  herdsman  drove  them  toward  the  hills,  upon  a 
track  by  which  antelopes,  &c.  had  come  to  drink,  and  there  he 
left  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  sandy  ground  here  pro- 
duced many  plants  of  the  Amaryllis  tribe,  the  leaves  of  which 
were  now  beginning  to  appear.  The  two  men  who  joined  us 
on  Seventh-day,  kept  with  us  to-day,  instead  of  making  pro- 
gress as  they  might  have  done  ;  we  were  therefore  imder  the 
necessity  of  telling  them,  that,  if  they  chose  to  keep  with  the 
wagon,  they  must  be  content  with  Caffer-com,  and  a  little 
c?offee ;  the  former,  though  rather  despised  by  them,  as  being 
the  food  of  the  more  deeply-coloured  tribes,  was  now  our 
principal  diet,  and  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  abridge 
our  own  people  of  the  little  animal  food  we  had  remaining, 
to  accommodate  strangers,  who  were  not  making  the  progress 
which  their  circumstances  admitted.  We  also  offered  to  sup- 
ply them  with  ammunition,  if  they  would  try  to  shoot  any 
wild  animals,  one  of  them  having  a  gun ;  but  they  appeared 
indisposed  to  exert  themselves,  and  even  asked  our  leader 
for  water,  which  he  had  to  bring  half  a  mile ;  he  was  of  a 
race  which  they  looked  upon  as  beneath  them.  The  youth 
showed  no  unwillingness  to  go  for  water,  but  I  thought  it 
was  too  much  for  them  to  expect  to  be  thus  waited  upon, 
and  therefore  requested  the  younger  of  them  to  bring  water 
for  himself, — Near  the  river,  small  birds  were  numerous  j 
in  the  same  place,  an  animal,  the  size  of  a  rat,  with  a  head 
like  a  marmot,  was  nibbling  a  dry  twig  of  Doomboom, 
This  animal  was  probably  Emyotis  umsuhains ;  it  collects 
sinall  sticks  into  the  bottoms  of  the  bushes,  and  makes  burrows 
among  them*  as  well  as  in  the  ground.     Two  other  species, 

Eirroratiis  and  Euryotis  Brantsii  are  found  in  the 
luitry ;    the  former   makes   solitary   burrows ;     the 
1  considerable  numbers,  and  has  numerous 
*<«titute  of  shrubs, 
grass  among  the  hills,  but  so  far  off, 
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that  we  could  not  set  forward  till  eleven  o'clock.  The  comi- 
try  continued  very  poor ;  in  some  places  it  was  bare,  red  sami 
We  came  at  no  water,  but  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Baroloi 
from  Motito,  driving  sheep  thither.  One  of  these,  not  very  Itfd 
we  purchased  for  a  common  shirt  which  cost  three  shiUingflu. 
Tlie  man  of  whom  we  bought  it,  like  his  thrifty  tribe,  offered 
to  kill  it,  and  then  inquired,  if  we  had  any  use  for  its  skin, 
which  he  obtained  as  a  compensation  for  his  services.  We 
also  met  a  party  of  people  from  Griqua  Town,  with  a  wa^Uj 
going  on  a  visit  to  Matjes  Fontein,  where  they  would  he 
likely  soon  to  create  a  famine.  Visiting  of  this  kind  is  a 
great  evil  among  the  Hottentots,  Bastaards  and  Griquas;  il 
takes  them  an  unreasonable  time  from  home,  sometimes  th: 
or  four  months ;  the  time  is  idled  away,  their  families 
neglected,  the  provisions  of  the  visited  are  consumed,  and 
sometimes  conjugal  affection  is  alienated. — A  few  Koodoos 
passed  us  at  full  speed,  being  pursued  by  some  Boors.  On 
some  soft  limestone,  at  this  place,  there  was  a  remarkable 
species  of  Mesembryanthemumy  with  pale,  roundish  lea^ 
tubercled  like  shagreen.  A  large  Stapelia^  and  a  Huemia 
were  growing  on  the  stony,  basaltic  hills  of  this  part  of  the 
country. 

4th.  While  the  men  were  bringing  up  the  cattle,  I  walked 
to  the  top  of  an  adjacent  hill  of  tumbled  basalt,  on  which 
four  species  of  Aloe  were  in  blossom,  A  yellow  Zygopk^lm 
IvMf  a  bushy,  spinous-leaved  Mesembryanihenium^  and  a' 
few  other  plants,  enlivened  the  sombre  karroo,  over  which 
we  travelled  eighteen  miles ;  then  winding  through  a  narrow 
pass,  and  over  some  loose  sand-hills,  we  came  to  a  place 
called  Kameeldoorn  Fontein,  Giraffe-thorn  Fountain^  where 
there  were  fourteen  mat-huts.  None  of  the  inhabitants  could 
read,  but  one  of  them  possessed  a  wagon,  A  few  of  tliem 
listened  attentively  while  I  endeavoured  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  eternal  things;  but  here,  as  well  as  at  Matjes  Fontein, 
I  felt  Uttle  openness  in  religious  communication ;  probably 
the  parties  might  not  easily  understand  my  Dutch,  as  tJiey 
chiefly  used  the  Hottentot  language  in  conversation  amo] 
themselves.  Here  the  horses  and  cattle  were  taken  to  the 
river  to  water,  at  a  place  where  it  was  rushing  through  m 
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narrow  channel,  hemmed  in  with  basaltic  rocks^  The  cattle 
had  not  drunk  since  the  morning  of  the  previotis  day.  After 
filling  our  water-casks  at  a  spring*  we  proceeded  into  an- 
other pass,  where  our  cattle  had  a  luxurious  feed  upon  fine 
grass,  and  we  a  pleasant  shelter  under  a  large  bush.  The 
Kameeldoom^  Acacia  Giraffe^  is  a  handsome  tree ;  in  the 
places  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Giraffe,  the  trunks  of 
these  trees  are  naked  as  high  as  the  Giraffe  could  browse 
off  the  branches  ;  above  this  point,  they  spread  out  with  flat 
heads^  of  close,  spinous  branches,  and  elegant,  compoundly 
pinnate  foliage ;  in  other  places,  or  where  the  Giraffes  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  trees  are  young,  they  branch  to  the 
ground ;  they  now  began  to  be  decorated  with  globular  heads, 
of  yellow,  filamentous  flowers,  like  those  of  the  more  com- 
mon Doomboom.  This  tree  is  represented  in  the  etching 
at  page  293* 

5th,  Our  herdsman  said  he  heard  the  growl  of  a  Lion  at 
a  distance,  early  this  morning,  but  all  the  cattle  were  found 
safe,  and  near  at  hand.  As  we  came  into  the  country  infested 
by  lions,  I  observed  considerable  excitement  among  our  com- 
pany, in  talking  about  them.  As  I  had  seen  suflScient  proof 
that  they  were  such  poor  marksmen  as  to  be  much  more 
likely  to  enrage  a  lion^  than  to  destroy  one  by  firing  at  him, 
I  became  uncomfortable,  being  unable  to  obtmn  a  promise 
from  them,  that  if  one  should  visit  us,  they  would  allow  him 
quietly  to  take  an  ox  or  a  horse,  without  risking  their  own 
safety  by  attempting  to  shoot  at  him;  but  my  uneasiness  was 
mercifully  brought  to  an  end,  by  a  feeling  of  near  access  in 
prayer  to  the  footstool  of  Him  who  can  stop  the  mouth  of  lions, 
that  we  might  be  preserved  from  all  annoyance  by  wild-beasts, 
and  that  we  might  neither  hear  the  lion*8  roar,  nor  see  the 
print  of  his  foot. — We  kept  near  the  river,  preferring  the 
H  heavier  road,  because  it  hurt  the  feet  of  the  cattle  less  than 
^m  that  which  was  hard  and  stony ;  it  had  also  the  advantage  of 
^HHBIer.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  we  passed  two  little  groups 
^^^BKoranna  huts, 

^^^V    "  '  horses  having  gone  far  for  grass,  we 

^^^L  HU  eleven  o'clock.     The  tracks  of 

^HH  were  numerous  from  the  hills  to 
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the  river ;  in  some  places,  the  land  had  been  trampled  by 
oxen ;  it  was  now  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  a  few 
stunted,  little  bushes.    A  tedious  pull  of  three  hours  and  a  half 
brought  us   to  the  verge  of  the  Ky  Gariep,  Vaal,  or  Yellow 
River,  at  a  place  where  the  earth  was  bare,  for  a  considerable 
distance.    Passing  this  desolate  spot,  we  stopped  under  a  large 
Kameeldoorn,  and  made  Coffee  to  assuage  our  thirst.     Some  * 
sheep  were  feeding  here  on  the  scanty  grass ;    they  were  in  1 
good  condition,  and  from  the  information  of  a  shepherd-boy^  i 
we  were  induced  to  visit  an  adjacent  village  to  purchase  one# 
The  wagon  crossed  the  ford  at  Salt  Pans  Drift,  near  which 
we  had  concluded  to  remain,  to  allow  tlie  cattle  to  rest,  as 
some  of  them  could  no  longer  draw,  and  were  so  tired  thai 
they  lay  down  whenever  they  had  opportunity* 

At  the  village  we  met  Dirk  Kok,  a  native  teacher,  belonging 
to  Griqua  Town ;  he  was  residing  near  this  place  along  with  a 
number  of  people,  who  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  leav- 
ing Griqua  Town,  on  account  of  the  diminished  supply  of 
water  at  that  place.  A  Bechuana  interpreter,  acting  as  school- 
roaster,  was  also  living  here.  There  were  Bechuana  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  considerable  towns  fiirther  up  the 
river.  We  made  know  n  our  tvash  to  meet  the  people  on  First- 
day,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  place  where  Dirk  Kok 
lived  would  be  the  best  situation,  as  the  population  there  was 
the  most  numerous.  On  the  desolate  country,  over  w^hich  we 
had  travelled,  the  hillocks  of  the  White-ants  were  forsaken ; 
the  outer  covering  was  destroyed  by  the  weather ;  they 
had  not  been  scooped  out  by  Anteaters,  but  probably,  the 
insects  might  have  perished  from  long- continued  drought, 
WTiere  one  still  remained  inhabited,  the  covering  was  good. 
Tlie  bed  of  the  river  was  wide  and  stony,  but  the  quantity  of 
water  was  smalL 

7th.  This  morning,  several  Griquas  and  Bechuanas  called 
to  see  us :  their  visit  was  designed  as  one  of  respectful  atten- 
tion, and  it  was  received  as  such ;  but  time  being  of  little 
value  vnth  tliem,  their  loitering  about  the  wagon  was  an  in* 
convenience,  as  we  were  all  busy.  Our  people  were  at  the 
river  washing,  or  were  occupied  in  mending  their  clothes ; 
and  we  were  getting  out  stores,  and  attending  to  otlier  tilings 
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connected  with  the  proriaoii  of  our  < 

at  stores  in  a  wi^gon^  is  attended  with  no  amall  laboar,  aa 

things  are  necessarily  doaeljr  packed,  but  system  had  icdocad 

the  difficulty,  and  custom  reconciled  the  £M%iie.  We  p«r* 
chased  a  sheep  for  six  shillings  |  ifes  tail  yielded  about  two 
quarts  of  hi,  which  was  a  good  sahatitnte  for  butter ;  tha 
points  of  these  enoitnous  tails  jield  oil,  adapted  for  lamps, 
and  for  many  other  puipoaes.  A  Gnqaa  sent  aa  milk  three 
times,  and  a  Bechuana  onee;  tiboQi^  we  could  not  look 
upon  this  as  a  present,  as  something  was  expected  in  retm, 
yet  it  was  receiTed  as  a  ciTility.  There  were  many  docks  and 
geese  on  the  nTer ;  the  geese  were  of  a  small  species,  prrt- 
tily  coloured.  The  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  was 
80  great,  that  it  warped  the  lids  of  our  writing-desks  inside 
the  wagon. 

8di.  We  went  about  six  miles  up  the  rirer  on  horseback, 
to  the  place  where  Dirk  Kok  and  several  other  Griquas  were 
residing,  in  matr-huts.  The  road  proved  very  stony,  so  that 
we  were  rather  late,  and  the  people  bad  met  early ;  they  had 
concluded  their  usual  meeting,  and  were  separating  when  we 
arrived ;  but  they  readily  assembled  again  under  the  shade 
of  some  trees,  to  the  amount  of  about  200 ;  they  were  well 
dressed,  and  about  thirty  had  Bibles  and  hymn-books.  They 
turned  to  tlie  former  widi  facility,  as  I  referred  to  various  pas* 
sages,  to  illustrate  and  establish  the  doctrines  of  the  GospeL 
The  effect  of  the  care  and  labour  of  the  Liondon  Missionary 
Society  in  this  remote  situation,  was  very  satisfactory.  On 
returning  to  the  wagon,  several  persons  came  to  obtain  tracts 
and  books,  and  remained  while  we  read  the  Scriptures  to  our 
people.  At  the  conclusion,  they  sang  a  hymn,  of  their  own 
accord,  and  selected  one  so  fully  in  accordance  with  what  we 
had  expressed  among  them,  as  to  afford  evidence  that  they 
_had  felt  its  force ;  they  sang  in  like  manner  at  the  conclusion 
^f  the  meeting  in  the  morning. 

pi:         Virewcmet  the  people  in  the  morning,  was 
cted  bv  the  Griqua  Town  Missionaries  for 
•^e  Vaal  River,  to  irrigate  the  con- 
re  the  people  of  this  part  of 
s  long-continued  droughts* 
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to  which  they  are  subject.  To  aid  the  people  in  effectiog 
this  object,  many  of  our  friends  in  England  contributed  liber- 
ally, after  my  return  from  Southern  Africa. 

9th,  Before  setting  forward,  we  were  again  visited  by  sereial 
Bechuanas  and  Griquas,  who  came  to  sell  milk,  and  to  obtBin 
tracts  and  books.     Dutch  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  the 
Selection  of  Hymns,  printed  by  the  London  Missionary  So- 
dety,  were  most  in  demand ;  it  was  but  few  that  we  could 
supply.     Not  feeling  that  it  was  in  the  line  of  our  duty,  to 
visit  a  small  settlement  called  CarapbeUsdorp,  on  the  way  to 
Griqua  Town,  our  guide  was  told  to  take  the  path  that  be 
considered  best  for  the  oxen ;  the  best  roads  in  this  part  being 
very  hard  and  rough.     The  road  next  the  river,  was  cons&^ ' 
quently  chosen  ;  some  parts  of  it  were  sand  or  gravel,  others^ 
basalt  mixed  with  silicious  pebbles  ;    after  passing  the  juiio^i 
tion  of  the  Vaal  and  Zwarte  Riviers,  we  came  upon  a  roughjn 
limestone  formation,  intersected  by  numerous,  hard,  silici* 
ous  veins.     Near  to  where  we  stopped  at  noon  there  were 
three  good  hemispherical  mat-huts,  inhabited  by  Bushmen : 
some  of  the  people  belonging  them   could  speak   a   little 
Dutch-    The  women  were  carr)Hng  loads  of  firewood  on  their  i 
heads,  with  no  other  garments  than  skirts  of  numerous  rags ' 
of  leather ;  on  our  approach,  they  dressed  themselves  in  de- 
cent karrosses.    The  men  were  dressed  in  karrosses,  and  thcf^ 
had  leathern  trousers;  a  few  had  likewise  jackets  of  the  samef 
material.     These  people  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  b^ 
longing  the  more  civilized  of  the  Bushman  race. — In  the 
evening  we  stopped  in  a  bushy,  but  stony  place,  still  within 
sight  of  the  confluence  of  the  two  great  rivers,  which,  after 
uniting,  become  the  Gariep  or  Great  Orange  River. — In  the 
course  of  the  day,  another  horseback  traveller  joined  us  ;  he, 
however,   modestly   asked   leave  to  do  so;    and   when   we 
stopped,  he  collected  fuel,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  be 
useful ;    the  former  two  left  us,  soon  after  being  limited  to 
Caflfer-eorn. 

10th.  The  hill  on  which  we  outspanned,  was  very  rough ; 
trap,  clayslate  and  limestone  were  lying  on  tlie  surface.  It 
afforded  a  Uttle  grass,  and  numerous  bushes,  some  of  wliich 
were  10  feet  high.     The  cattle  eat  with  avidity  the  brancbei^i 
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of  a  wiUow-leared 
smaller  shrubs,  wUcli  kad 
Aloe,  Aloe  rrdimaim, 
growing  here,  also  a 
stony  as  to  render  k 
footVpace.    The  first  \ 
W9LA  asoeoded,  having  a 
smaller  than  ^  eafemm^ 
and  Tarioos  other  pbnta  warn 

After  traYdling  tiD  new  mm 
miles  an  boor,  we  arrbed  at 
FomtUmm.    This  wis  a  fillle  ] 
which  sofne  Badk-bojs  v^ne 
aoDoped  oot  of  aob 
Our  people  famid  k 
pickaxe  and  ^lades^  and  to 
abwly^  to  prerexit  tlie  lev  < 
taking  precedence  of  osr  ovi 
man's  fiddle  was  thmvn  ooi 
was  formed  of  the  ahd  of  a 
a  skin  stictdied 
came  in 

places  near.  Hat  had 
game,  none 
the  wildeniess  far 
wild  beasts  till  we 
onr  ears  were  lanabd  by  the 
the  name  of  Namaqca  Paitiidge% 
are  probably  indoded  ;  ikey  feed 
resort  to  the 
TheDoresare 
to  the  water ;  f 
sence,  in  this 
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whiter.  The  road  continued  very  bad,  and  there  was  no 
water  till  we  came  near  Griqua  Town,  where  we  were  faYoimed 
to  arrive  soon  after  sunset,  thankful  for  the  mercies  that  had 
been  extended  to  us  on  this  tedious  journey,  and  for  a  kind 
welcome  from  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  Hughes,  who  had  sent  ua 
an  invitation,  when  we  were  at  PhUippolis* 

Griqua  Town  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  an  extensive,  lime- 
stone plain,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  low  hills  of  silieious 
achistus,  producing  yellow  asbestos.  Its  original  name  wa^H 
Elaam^'ater,  Clearwater,  taken  from  its  clear  and  copioii^l 
spring,  which  not  only  supplied  the  town,  but  watered  the 
rale  extending  toward  the  Orange  River.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit,  a  drought  which  had  lasted  about  six  years,  had  reduced 
this  spring  to  a  standing  pool ;  the  water  did  not  reach  the 
surface  by  a  foot  and  a  half,  notwithstanding  that  a  fei(^H 
smaller  springs,  which  were  more  superficial,  within  two  of^| 
three  mUes,  continued  to  flow.  The  gardens  and  adjacent 
lands  were  desolate  j  a  solitary  peach-tree  and  a  few  fig-trees 
were  all  that  survived  in  the  former ;  and  few  of  the  Griquas 
remained  upon  tlie  place.  Many  of  the  houses,  that  had 
been  forsaken  in  consequence  of  the  drought,  were  in  ruins. 
The  occupied  houses  were  those  of  the  Chief,  the  Mission* 
aries,  the  school-teachers  and  a  few  others.  But  in  the  \icinity 
there  were  some  Basutu  \'illages,  inhabited  by  people  who 
were  rescued  by  the  Cluef,  Andries  Waterboer,  from  the 
Bergenaars,  who  were  a  horde  of  banditti  that  separated  from 
the  Griquas  of  this  place.  Among  other  depredations  which 
the  Bergenaars  committed,  they  attacked  a  portion  of  the 
Basutu,  and  carried  off  their  cattle;  the  conquered  Basutu 
foUowed  them,  and  became  their  servants  for  the  sake  of 
the  milk  which  they  obtained  from  them,  and  which  was  their 
subsistence ;  they  were  treated  with  great  cruelty,  and  some 
were  even  shot  at  as  marks !  The  Bergenaars  were  at  length 
overcome  and  dispersed  by  Andries  Waterboer;  and  the 
Basutu,  who  were  thus  deUvered  from  oppression,  settled  at 
Griqua  Town.  They  cultivated  some  portions  of  land  after 
their  own  manner,  that  would  have  required  more  labour 
than  the  Griquas  would  have  been  disposed  to  bestow  upon 
them. 
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In  the  annexed  etching  of  Griqua  Town,  the  houses  of  the 
missionaries  and  teachers,  with  the  schools,  the  chapel,  and 
some  other  buildings,  form  the  irregular  line  on  the  left,  and 
that  of  the  cl»ief,  with  two  mat  huts  at  the  end,  is  at  a  distance, 
in  front.  Those  at  the  foot  of  the  bushy,  scliistose  hill  in  the 
foreground  were  in  ruins.  The  Cheta  or  Hunting  Leopard, 
represented  in  this  view,  is  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  coimtry. 
The  skin  of  one  that  was  shot  on  the  plain,  below  the  houses^ 
was  given  me  by  Isaac  Hughes,  who  was  at  tliis  time  the 
only  missionary  here,  his  coadjutor,  Peter  Wright,  being  in 
Cape  Town. 

12th.  We  called  on  Andries  Waterboer,  the  intelligent, 
christian  Chief  or  Captain  of  this  district,  who  is  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  power  of  divine  grace.  He  is  mater- 
nally of  Bushman  descent.  In  a  speech,  at  Cape  Town,  he 
once  declared  that  be  owed  everji:hing  to  the  Gospel,  tem- 

iral  and  spiritual ;  that  but  for  the  Gospel,  he  should  then 
have  been  a  wandering  savage, — We  also  visited  the  infant- 
school,  which  was  conducted  in  EngUsh,  by  a  coloured  native 
of  the  place,  and  in  which  about  sixty  children  were  present, 

13th,  We  \nsited  the  school  taught  by  Isaac  Hughes, 
assisted  by  John  Fortuin,  a  native,  the  brother  of  the  infant- 
school  teacher.  This  school  was  held  in  the  chapel.  The  lan- 
guages taught  were  Dutch  and  Sechuana,  The  attendance  was 
about  the  same  as  in  the  infant-school.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  place  was  at  this  time  only  about  four  hundred. 
The  pupils  in  the  schools  were  clean  and  tidy,  and  the  school- 
rooms were  creditably  neat.  Some  of  the  children  had  ad- 
vanced in  arithmetic  as  far  as  Practice.  The  circumstances  of 
the  country  scarcely  admit  of  the  use  of  the  more  advanced 
Rules.  A  considerable  number  of  the  children,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  adult  Griquas  could  read  the  Bible, — Many  of 
the  houses  of  Griqua  Town  were  of  raw  brick,  plastered  with 
day  and  cow-dung.  Lime  entered  largely  into  the  composi- 
on  of  the  clay,  and  consequently,  the  brick  would  not  stand 
hen  burnt ;    in  the  raw  state  it  endured  the  weather  well* 

15th-     The  people  held  a  prayer  meeting  at  an  early  hour. 

*ne     *  '  ':k,  the  infant-school  met  in  the  in&nt-school- 

>1  for  older  children  and  adults,  in  the  chapel^ 
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and  one  for  the  more  proficient  readers^  in  a  small  apartment 
adjoining.  The  number  of  the  last  was  considerable^  thougb. 
much  below  that  of  the  two  others.  At  ten  o'clock  the  peo^ 
pie  met  for  worship,  in  the  chapel.  Andries  Waterboer  ad- 
dressed them  first,  in  a  lively,  enei^tic  manner,  from  the 
sixtieth  chapter  of  Isaiah ;  I  aften^^ards  pointed  out  to  the 
congregation^  that  it  was  the  Holy  Spirit  which  had  made  the 
things  that  were  reprovable^  manifest  in  their  own  hearts  to 
be  sin,  and  had  led  them  through  repentance^  to  faith  in 
Christ,  and  thus  brought  comfort  to  their  troubled  souls;  that 
they  had  become  a  church  of  Christ,  and  had  seen  their 
own  Chief,  with  others  in  Africa,  come  also  to  the  bright- 
ness of  the  rising  of  the  light  of  Christ.  Much  more 
was  also  expressed  in  connexion  with  the  strikitig  prophecies 
contained  in  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  on  the  fulfilment 
of  some  of  which,  I  felt  I  could  with  confidence  appeal  to 
them,  on  the  ground  of  past  and  present  experience;  at  the 
same  time,  I  pressed  upon  them  the  importance  of  continued 
and  increased  attention  to  the  light  of  life,  which  those  have, 
who  truly  believe  in  Christ  the  light  of  the  world. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  schoob  again  assembled  for  an  hour  j 
I  afterwards  addressed  the  Basutu,  John  Fortuin  inteq>reting, 
I  was  again  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  in  Dutch,  as 
my  interpreter  was  not  famihar  with  English,  but  I  was 
enabled  to  proceed  satisfactorily,  believing  him  to  be  one 
prepared,  in  some  measure,  to  enter  into  my  exercise  of 
mind.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  be  one  part  of  our  service, 
thus  to  bring  others  under  our  mental  exercises,  and  it  was  a 
means  by  which  those  who  occupied  prominent  places  in  the 
churches  of  this  land,  were  made  to  feel  more  deeply  the 
force  of  those  truths  which  we  had  to  inculcate.  No  meetings 
were  held  in  the  evening,  a  large  number  of  the  people  living 
at  a  distance. 

1 6th.  We  were  occupied  in  preparing  for  a  journey  to  the 
Kuruman  and  Motito,  which  we  concluded  to  attempt  in  our 
own  wagon,  with  hired  oxen,  that  were  offered  in  Christian 
sympathy,  by  some  Griqua  young  men,  Tvho  saw  that  neiUier 
our  own  oxen  nor  horses  were  equal  to  the  task. 
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Jotirney  to  the  Eununati. — Kogelbiwn  Pontdn. — Cold. — Want  of  Comfort. — 
UhLiueU  K-uil* — First  Purcliase  of  Landed  Property^^-Sina  Bergover. — The 
Bland.— Ths  Ginfie.— Kramers  Fonteui-— Unruly  Cattle*— The  Ostrich.— 
^>Boger  Bdwtrds  and  Lions. — ^Bufihwonuui  imd  B&by.— Eonings  Foivtein, 
^-Junkak  and  Quaggas.*—  Kunmian.  —  Biuldinga. —  Gardeaa. —  PopulatioTt. 
— ^R.  Moffat,^ — Translation  of  the  Scripture  Lessons  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Soliool  Society.  —  Motito. —  Inhabitants,  —  Eanrosses, —  Maternal  Affection. 
— Hakkwarin  Fountain. — Tauns. —  Kuruman. — •  Congregations. — ConTort. 
— Attendants.  —  Kosi  Fountain.  —  Bushman  Mustek. —  Acacia  Bobusta. — 
Milk-bags.  —  Tsantsabone. —  Minerals.^  Uncaria. —  Rhigozum.  —  Ongeluks 
Fontcin.— Mosct  Fontein. — Watering  Cattle. ^Griqu a  Town. — Boring-tools 
and  Pumps. — Congregational  Church.— Aged  Korannos. — Slavery. —  Busb- 
mea  destroyed* — KatiTe  Teachers. — Acquirements. — Slatee.^ — ^Awakening. — 
Deftocmese. 


9tli  mo.  1 7th.  We  set  forward  on  our  journey^  toward  the 
Kuruman,  having  a  Griqua,  named  Luke  Vanderwesthuisj  as 
driver^  the  people  wishing  their  oxen  to  be  driven  by  a  person 
with  whom  tliey  were  acqnainted.  Our  Hottentot,  Abraham, 
went  as  leader,  and  our  own  driver,  Jeremiah  Hayes,  rode  on  a 
horse  belonging  to  Hendrik  Hyns,  who  also  accompanied  us. 
After  travelling  about  twelve  miles  over  a  sharp  road,  on 
gravel  or  hard  limestone,  we  arrived  at  a  mud  pond,  called 
Kogelbeen  Fontein,  Tlie  water  was  about  5  feet  from  the 
surface ;  when  the  cattle^  with  some  neighbouring  herds,  had 
reduced  it  considerably,  it  sprung  again  freely,  till  it  reached 
the  former  level.  In  the  afternoon  we  proceeded  to  the  place 
marked  on  maps  Mimosa  Station,  and  outspanned  by  a 
handsome  bushy  Acacia,  with  slender  thorns,  and  elegant 
small  leaves,  of  a  greyish  green,  probably,  Acacia  reiicuiaia. 
Antelopes  and  Lions  are  numerous  here  in  winter,  but  the 
water  being  dried  up,  both  had  now  left  this  neighbourhood. 
The  country  began  to  be  grassy. 
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iMu  Thet^  was  nmdi  fi^tmng  «im1  tbimder  in  the  night, 
snd  in  the  btettofm  that  wve  henfj  sboverB  nf  faiol  iwl 
imtn;  Ac  cold  wm  so  cAticmdy  pinrhing  ms  to  destroy 

Obt  Gsttl^  wludi  w«re  only  eig^i  ilcnder  oatt| 
J  ben  tied  to  dke  yokes  sll  nig^  wc  set  fiamid  c«e1| 
in  die  BKuningf  and  rvMfe  to  Jseobs  Fornitsiiii  when  €« 
dziver  hoped  to  gtt  mmt  oocen.  Here  we  succeeded  in  idnd^ 
Bi«  m  file:  llie  iiimhiIii  of  libedsy  ws^  spent  in  sndii 
WW?  ss  oar  i  iimsmf enn  i,  vitli  tiie  eold,  mtmiftcwL  Hie 
we^cfaaed^QeoapeedindiyiivtiMrckitlics.  I  Tinted 
ttsopls  woO  wcve  BVing  now  ift  n  wsgott  sno  sooi©  msHpniaB , 
thqr  sbo  kd  iwned  s  fire^  ^  wUck  thi^  vwre  wnnnini 

^  with 
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20th.  Our  herdsman  aaid  he  heard  a  Hon,  at  a  distance^ 
in  the  night  j  the  barking  of  the  dogs  awoke  me,  and  I  lis- 
tened till  sleep  overcame  me,  but  heard  no  lion's  voice.  Some 
of  the  people  who  returned  from  hunting  last  evening,  lost  a 
foal  by  lions,  a  few  nights  before ;  it  had  strayed  a  little  from 
a  mare  that  was  tied  to  their  wagon :  they  had  been  hunting 
Giraffes  and  Elands,  west  of  the  Kuruman,  Their  wagons 
returned  to-day,  laden  with  dried  flesh  and  skins ;  we  obtained 
some  of  the  former  for  food  on  our  journey. — The  £land^ 
Boselaphus  OreojSy  is  an  animal  of  the  antelope  family,  about 
six  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  nine  feet  from  the  nose  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  the  tail  two  feet ;  its  proportions 
resemble  those  of  a  bull ;  it  has  a  deep  dewlap  descending  to 
the  knees,  and  fringed  with  long,  wiry,  brown  hair;  its  horns 
are  about  two  feet  long  andnearly  straight,  but  having  a  strong 
spiral  ridge*^ — The  Giraffe  or  Cameleopard,  Carnelx^pardia 
Giraffay  is  so  well  known  in  England  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  it  here. — As  the  oxen  were  long  in  coming  up, 
we  visited  the  school,  which  was  kept  in  a  long,  mud  build- 
g,  used  also  as  a  chapel ;  the  pious  mistress  was  catechizing 
irtj^-two  children.  We  also  walked  to  the  Kuil  or  Den, 
which  is  a  hole  in  the  limestone,  thirty  feet  deep,  and  ten 
feet  across  the  mouth,  widening  a  little  downward ;  it  was 
inhabited  by  pigeons ;  it  was  now  free  from  water,  in  conse- 
quence of  long  drought.  We  travelled  about  seven  miles, 
under  a  continuation  of  schistose  hills,  and  through  a  valley 
haWng  several  springs,  to  Kramers  Fontein,  where  we  out- 
spanned,  intending  to  stop  for  an  hour,  not  being  likely  soon 
again  to  meet  with  water,  and  this  necessary  article  being 
good  here.  In  the  hollow,  through  which  a  brook  flows  in 
rainy  weather,  there  were  a  few  Wild  Olives  and  other  trees, 
and  near  it,  there  was  a  garden  with  peach  trees,  but  at  pre- 
sent the  houses  were  not  here.  Tlie  ground  was  undulating 
and  bushy,  and  there  was  a  good  supply  of  grass,  which  was 
the  chief  covering  of  the  plains  and  low  hills  to  the  east. 
Among  the  drawing  cattle,  we  had  a  miserable  looking  cow, 
and  several  "bullocks  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke:^'  when 
these  were  collected,  some  of  them  became  unruly,  broke 
^way,  and  ran  off;   they  were  pursued  on  horseback,  but 
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befare  tlief  were  dTectwDj  «ciii«d,  ow  ct  them  cot  bid 
aeBr)3r  to  Duueli  Kml,  tbiw  luujtiripi 
qMM  dekjr  obfiged  n  to  Hoii  aO  M|^  al 

Sift.  We  tnfded  abott  t»titj4bqr  nilop  m 
euwilf  jy  widi  boabesy  fasfing  dMs  oiDi  of  whrinfM 
to  die  left;  wt  pmmed  tvo  wtmSk  MOm  with  rocW  topi,  ob 
oar  rigbty  in  wldcb  ifirectioii  Ifae  coontii  wmm  geziardllf  opea. 
nMig  Xcab  Foantainy  wbeie  there  was  now  no  water,  at 
oafiyannfiH  Ibr  fht  oifbtiix  siika  farther  cm  the  Toad^aioaiii 
aome  Aiefc,  iaolated  boaho.  Near  lo  thia  plare,  we  met  fin 
Giiqoaay  wbo  were  dmring  cattk^  and  were  known  to  Yaoder- 
weadiaia;  they  tamed  back,  to  ayaiitlwiai 111  n  of  the«xkty 
of  cmr  people  lornnEtDd  proteetkia  ipnat  wikl  beast^aad 
to  obtain  aooiediing  to  eat ;  we  weie  able  to  supply  them  widi 
a  little  Caflb'-eom  roeal,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  ooolt 
it  with.  lions  are  met  with  here  it  lovne  aeaaoos.  Soon  iftcr 
we  were  settled,  a  aoand  was  heard  that  excited  momeotafT 
alarm,  hot  it  prored  to  he  only  the  voiee  of  a  harmlen  Ok 
trich.  The  rotoe  of  the  Oatiich,  SirmiMo  Cmm^m»^  ia  aoiBi- 
tinnea  so  hke  that  of  a  Lion,  as  not  to  be  quickly  <iistingaiabedt 
especially  by  an  unaccustomed  ear.  We  saw  sereral  of  thes 
birds,  as  well  as  a  Bustard  and  some  Vultures  and  Crowi^ 
also  a  few  Hartebeesta,  and  some  other  animals  of  the  ante* 
lope  tribe*  We  passed  three  Bushmen  collecting  the  eggi  of 
Wliite^ants,  for  food ;  one  of  them  came  to  tiie  wagoo  to  b^ 
tobacco;  they  got  water  in  a  cave,  to  the  east  of  the  road,  ia 
whidi  serend  of  them  were  destroyed  a  few  jeara  ago  bj 
aoeaa  Griquas. 

22nd.  The  Griquas  left  before  daylight,  and  our  catde 
and  one  of  the  horses  followed  tbem  sereral  miles.  Whik 
the  people  were  absent  after  them,  I  looked  into  a  care  dttl 
had  a  few  trees  about  it,  first,  however,  carefully  examinhg 
the  neighbourhood,  to  be  satisfied  that  it  was  clear  of  tbe 
footprints  of  wild  beasts  \  it  was  such  a  place  as  imaginatioe 
might  picture  for  a  Lion^s  den ;  lions  are  said  generally  to 
lie  under  the  shelter  of  bushes  or  rocks  in  this  country. 

A  few  months  ago,  Roger  Edwards,  a  Missionary 
at  the  Kuruman,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  lions, 
place*   He  was  on  his  way  from  the  Colony;  and  after 
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at  Daniels  Kuil,  he  had  set  out^  with  the  intention  of  riding  to 
the  Kuruman  in  the  night,  having  a  led  horse,  and  being  ac- 
companied by  a  Hottentot,  who  rode  a  mare,  by  the  side  of 
which  a  foal  was  running.  Just  as  he  arrived  at  some  large^ 
scattered  bushes,  a  sudden  impression  on  his  mind  induced 
hira  to  alight  from  his  horse,  saying  to  the  Hottentot,  that  they 
would  stop  there.  Tlie  Hottentot  accordingly  dismounted ; 
they  took  off  their  saddles,  knee-haltered  the  horses,  turned 
them  loose  to  feed,  and  lay  down  imder  one  of  the  bushes. 
They   had  not  been  there  many  minutes,  when  the  mare 

reamed}  they  listened,  and  a  lion  roared;  theyriused  them- 
Belves  upon  their  knees  ;  the  horses  having  got  clear  of  their 
knee-halters,  gaUopped  past  them,  taking  the  road  toward  the 
Kuruman ;  the  mare  followed  as  fast  as  she  could,  but  her 
knee-halter  had  been  too  tight  to  allow  her  to  release  herself 
from  it ;  they  were  followed  by  four  lions,  at  full  speed ;  a 
fifth  stopped  short,  and  gazed  for  a  time  at  the  travellers,  as 
if  deliberating  whether  to  spring  upon  them,  or  to  foUow  the 
Others.  The  moon  was  just  setting,  but  it  still  cast  sufficient 
light  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  terrific  beast.  The 
Hottentot  in  alarm,  began  to  make  a  noise,  but  was  imme- 
diately hushed  by  the  Missionary,  whose  knees,  though  kneel* 
ing,  smote  together,  and  who  said,  if  ever  he  prayed  in  sin- 
cerity, it  was  then,  though  it  was  a  silent  prayer.  He  thought 
five  minutes  might  elapse  while  they  were  thus  situated,  but 
remarked,  that  it  might  not  be  so  much,  as  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, minutes  necessarily  seemed  long.  The  lion  at 
length  sprang  upon  the  path,  and  went  after  the  others.  The 
cries  of  the  mare  were  heard  at  a  distance,  more  and  more 
faintly,  till  they  ceased.  The  Missionary  and  the  Hottentot 
agreed  to  listen,  lest  the  lions  should  return ;  as,  in  case  of 
iuch  an  event,  a  few  low  trees  near  them  afforded  a  forlorn 
hope  of  escape ;  but  overpowered  by  fatigue  and  fear,  they 
fell  fast  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  till  dawn  of  day. 

In  their  first  consciousness,  they  were  in  such  terror  as 

arcely  to  know  whether  they  were  still  living  inhabitants 
this  world,  or  had  been  killed   by  lions.    On  coming  to 

lemselve^,  they  put  tl  a»^  to  the  trees, 

keep  them  froix  ^eir  way 
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to  Konings  Fontein.  On  arriving  there,  they  soaked  some 
bread  in  water,  but  could  not  eat.  The  way  seemed  longer  and 
more  tedious  than  ever  before.  At  length  R.  Edwards  said  he 
could  proceed  no  further,  and  he  lay  down  under  some  bushes. 
The  sound  of  human  footsteps  soon  (^ught  his  attention^ 
and  he  desired  the  Hottentot,  if  they  were  those  of  Kuruman 
people,  to  tell  them  that  Edwards  was  there-  They  proved 
to  be  Kuruman  people,  and  he  told  them  to  go  to  the  Kuru- 
man, and  tell  Robert  Moffat  what  had  befallen  him.  They 
set  out,  but  the  idea  of  obtaining  help  revived  the  exhausted 
man ;  he  followed,  and  when  Robert  Moffat  reached  him,  he 
was  bathing  in  the  ford  of  the  Kuruman  River  to  refresh  him- 
self. The  mare  was  eaten  by  the  lions ;  the  foal  had  remained 
with  its  mother  till  the  claws  or  teeth  of  a  lion  had  been 
applied  to  its  throat ;  it  had  then  gone  off  with  the  horses, 
with  which  it  was  afterwards  found.  R.  Edwards  said,  that 
up  to  the  moment  on  which  he  received  the  impression  to 
stop  there,  his  intention  was  to  ride  to  the  Kuruman ;  and 
that  he  could  not  but  account  the  impression  to  be  from  the 
Lord,  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Uons  were  watching  by 
the  bushes,  and  tliat,  if  he  and  his  companion  had  ^ne  a 
few  yards  further,  they  would  have  sprung  upon  them. 

Want  of  water  obliged  us  to  travel  on  First-day,  but  it 
was  eleven  o'clock  before  we  started.  In  the  meantime,  a 
Bushwoman,  with  a  baby,  came  to  the  wagon  to  beg  tobacco. 
These  people,  like  the  Ostriches,  start  up  in  the  desolate 
wilderness,  where  no  living  creature  would  be  expected.  Luke 
Vanderwesthuis  said  this  woman  was  sister  to  the  man  we 
saw  yesterday ;  she  told  us  that  they  now  got  water  in  rain- 
pools,  not  far  distant.  A  little  bread  and  dried  flesh  seemed 
very  grateful  to  her ;  the  former  we  used  only  once  a  day, 
our  stock  being  low.  The  Bushmen  quickly  discern  whether 
they  may  safely  approach  a  wagon,  having  a  pretty  correct  idea 
where  they  vnll  meet  wdth  a  friendly  reception.  In  the  after- 
noon, we  arrived  at  Konings  Fontein,  Kings  fountain^  a  spring 
forming  a  large,  shallow  pool,  the  margin  of  which,  as  well  as 
some  marshy  ground  below  it,  is  clothed  with  reeds.  Along 
the  bank,  there  are  arboreous  Acacias,  and  large  buslies- 
This  place  is  a  great  resort  for  wild  animals ;   lions  are  often 
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very  troublesome  here,  A  man  at  Daniels  Kuil  told  us, 
that  about  a  fortnight  previously,  he  was  obliged  to  tie  up 
his  oxen  when  here,  and  to  sit  by  them  all  nighty  cracking 
his  whip  to  frighten  off  the  lions.  We  had  not  intended 
remaining  here  over  night,  but  the  oxen  were  too  weak  to 
proceed :  as  there  were  now  no  lions'  footprints  to  be  seen, 
Luke  turned  the  cattle  loose  to  graze.  After  washing  and 
taking  some  food,  we  read  with  our  company,  and  spent  the 
reminder  of  the  day  as  a  day  of  rest, 

23rd.  No  lions  were  permitted  to  disturb  us.  Jackals 
began  to  cry  as  soon  as  the  sun  set,  as  did  also  some  birds, 
in  the  marsh ;  frogs  at  tlie  same  time  began  a  rattling  croak, 
wliicli  thty  kept  up  through  the  night.  The  cattle  and  horses 
were  collected  in  the  evening,  and  fastened  to  the  yokes  and  to 
the  wagon ;  they  remained  quiet,  except  an  unruly  horse^  that 
disturbed  us  frequently.  A  troop  of  Quaggas,  which  came  to 
drink,  rushed  impetuously  through  the  marsh,  several  times, 
being  alarmed  by  our  dogs,  and  by  jackals,  that  perseveringly 
hunted  their  foals,— Our  journey  to-day  was  over  a  similar  coun- 
try to  that  on  which  we  had  travelled  lately,  and  through  a  shal- 
low sandy,  valley,  where  the  grass  and  bushes  were  stronger, 
and  there  were  some  large  Acacias ;  on  the  rocks,  a  gay  Aloe 
was  in  flower.  Six  hours  brought  us  to  the  Little  Kuruman, 
where  a  stream  that  would  turn  a  mill,  issues  from  under 
some  rocks,  and  there  are  a  few  habitations.  In  another 
hour  we  were  safely  at  the  Kuruman  Missionary  Station,  where 
we  met  a  kind  welcome  from  Roger  £d\^^rds  and  his  wife, 
and  their  aged  coadjutor,  Robert  Hamilton. 

The  Kuruman    Missionary  Station,   which  is   sometimes 
called  New  Lattakoo,  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  Kuruman 
_River,  a  clear,   permanent  stream,  which  rises  at  the  Little 
Curuman,  disappears  at  intervals,  a  few  miles  further  from  its 
e,  and  at  length  is  only  marked  by  a  dry  water  course, 
[>tin  rainy  weather.     At  the  Missionary  Station,  the  back 
.  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  etching,   its 
planted  with  willows,  and  its  waters  are  employed  in 
ae  fertile  gardens  and  corn-lands ;  below  these, 
of  marshy  ground,  on  which  rice  has  sometimes 
le  bouses  of  the  Missionaries,  which  are  plain 
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dwellings^  in  rural  farm-house  style^  and  the  other  buildifigs 
stand  in  a  line^  on  the  side  of  the  road,  opposite  to  the  gardens. 
They  arc  built  of  hard,  dove-coloured  limestone,  and  thatehedcj 
The  chapel  will  hold  upwards  of  1,000  people.  Behind  th^ 
houses,  there  are  several  patches  of  the  low,  thorny,  Acacia 
Lattaku;  among  these,  the  burial-ground  is  situated;  it  is 
marked  by  a  few  little  piles  of  atones.  Contiguous  to  the 
Station,  there  are  several  Bechuana  villages ;  others  are  sc 
tercd  more  remotely  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and  in  the  adja 
cent  country.  Wood  is  so  scarce,  that  tlie  timber  used  fa 
the  roof  of  the  chapel  was  brought  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mosega,  distant  about  200  miles. 

24th.  We  walked  with  Roger  Edwards  through  the  gar- 
dens, in  which  there  are  Peach,  Fig,  Pomegranate,  Quince, 
Apricot,  Apple,  Plum,  and  Pear  trees,  as  well  as  Vines,  of  suf- 
ficient growth  to  afford  the  missionary  families  an  ample 
supply  of  fruit,  both  to  use  fresh  and  in  a  dried  state.  Gr 
vigilance  is  required  here  to  save  the  grain  from  birds  ;  it  is^ 
also  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  summer  frosts.  Many  of  the 
natives  now  on  the  Station,  had  had  their  crops  destroye 
and  were  suffering  for  want  of  necessary  food :  they  were' 
of  tlie  Batlapee,  or  Batlapin  tribe  of  Bechuanas,  with  a 
few  Barolongs,  and  persons  of  other  tribes.  About  3,000 
were  sometimes  resident  at  this  place.  The  principal  Chief 
of  the  Batlapees  was  Mothibi;  he  fled  from  hence  many  years 
ago,  and  was  now  settled  at  Lekatlong,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Hart  and  Vaal  Rivers.  Being  favourable  to  Christianity, 
those  of  his  people  who  had  come  under  the  influence  of  tlie 
Gospel,  associated  themselves  with  him,  while  those  that  re- 
mained attaclied  to  heathenism  were  with  a  younger  brother, 
named  Mahura,  at  a  place  called  Tauns,  further  northward, 
and  on  the  Kolong  or  Hart  River.  They  were  occasionally 
visited  from  the  Kuruman,  notwithstanding  the  distance  is 
about  110  miles.  R.  Edwards  attended  to  the  school  for 
adolescent  children  at  the  Kuruman,  and  his  wife  to  the 
infant-school;  both  were  very  fluctuating  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  pupils,  in  consequence  of  the  state  and  occupation 
of  the  parents. — ^The  selection  from  the  Scriptures,  used  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  had  been  translated 
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by  Robert  Moffat,  into  the  dialect  of  Sechuana  spoken  here, 
and  printed  by  him  and  his  coadjutors. 

Robert  Moffat  was  at  this  time  in  England^  where  I  met 
him  on  my  return  thither,  in  1841.  By  the  liberal  contri- 
butions of  many  persons  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  I  wa» 
enabled  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of  printing  six  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  Scripture  Lessons  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  in  the  Sechuana  language,  which  is 
the  tongue  of  the  Bechuana  people.  These  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  the  natives  of  this  part  of  the  country,  to 
that  of  those  associated  with  the  Wesleyans  at  Thaba  Unchu 
and  other  places,  and  to  that  of  those  connected  with  the 
Paris  Missionary  Society.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  among  the 
Bechuana  tribes,  from  the  Kurmnan  to  the  Quathlamba 
Mountains,  a  greater  diversity  of  dialect  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  English,  of  the  various  counties  of  Great  Briton ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  see,  where  this  is  the  case,  how  great  an  advan-* 
tage  would  result  from  having  but  one  printed  language  or 
dialect. 

Being  desirous  of  proceeding  to  Motito,  for  which  journey 
the  cattle  from  Griqua  Town  were  not  equal,  R.  Edwards 
provided  us  ^v^th  a  fine  stout  span  of  his  own  oxen;  his  wife 
supplied  us  with  several  articles  of  food,  and  accompanied  by 
a  Batlapee  guide,  named  Tabatow,  we  proceeded  over  a 
sandy,  grassy  country,  to  Makkwarin  Fountain,  distant  six 
miles* 

25th.  Our  route  continued  over  flat,  sandy,  grassy  coun- 
trj%  varied  by  the  upper  limestone  lying  to  the  surface.  In 
this  case  it  is  covered  with  bushes,  and  supports  small  trees, 
in  some  places,  especiaUy  near  pools ;  we  passed  a  few  of 
these,  and  spent  a  short  time  at  noon,  by  the  side  of  one  of 
them.  Antelopes  of  various  species,  Quaggas,  Ostriches, 
Guinea-fowl,  Ducks,  Pigeons,  and  Crows  were  numerous,  but 
we  saw  no  formidable  wild  beasts.  Soon  after  sunset  we  ar- 
rived at  Motito,  a  station  of  the  Paris  Missionary  Society, 
and  were  welcomed  by  Prosper  and  Eleonore  Lemue,  and 
Jean  and  Graciette  Lauga, 

Motito,  which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut,  is 
ted  about  ten   miles  west  of  the  low,  conical  hill  of 
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it,  but  tliey  siibsecjuently  removed  to  Motito,  on  accoimt 
tlic  latter  place  being  better  supplied  with  water.  The  mooit 
remote  house  in  the  cut  ia  the  mission-house,  the  nesrer  ones 
are  a  chapel  and  a  store.    They  are  built  of  raw  brick* 

26th.  We  had  a  religious  interview  with  about  300  of  the 
people,  in  the  forenoon^  whom  we  addressed  on  the  thinga 
that  belong  to  eternal  life,  through  the  medium  of  P,  Lfemue ; 
they  are  principaUy  Barulongs,  but  there  are  among  th&n, 
wsmit  of  the  Batlapee  and  Batbro  tribca*  They  have  settled 
here  for  the  oottveoience  of  cullmliQg  the  groQiifl^  sevanl 
springs  hrealdnf  onl  where  the  fiueiAiNie  termiiialee  aganiel 
a  baaaltk  dyke-,  at  the  other  side  of  which,  there  b  primitive 
aaikbtone*  forming  low  httts.  Smam  of  the  gsomd  ia  m  wet 
as  ta  require  dnimng,  a  Tcvy  mwMnai  cifcnmslaiiee  in  tlua 
part  of  Africa.  The  water  is  available  for  trrigalioii,  to 
anaU  extent  The  crope  were^  mswrntibtkem,  defeetfre 
year;  and  eoiiaeqiMeiitly,  maay  of  lihe  peopla  wen  now  cnit 
himtiiigt  akM^  with  some  from  nilipiiQlia*  Hue  slaiioii  bad 
liOi.    Tkm9  woe  abc-  '  /X)0 
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living  in  little  contiguous  villages.  The  huts  of  the  natives 
had  thatched  topsj  and  fences  of  dry  brushwood  around  them. 
The  missionary  families,  who  were  the  most  remote  labourers 
in  the  Gospel  in  tliis  direction,  expressed  much  satisfaction 
at  receiving  a  christian  visit, 

We  purchased  a  few  karrosses  and  wooden  spoons  from  the 
natives,  who  manufacture  them.  The  former  are  made  up 
very  neatly,  of  the  skins  of  small  beasts,  such  as  the  Bonte- 
kat,  Genetta  fdina,  the  Jackal,  Cants  mesomelas,  the  Bastard 
Jackal  or  Asse,  Canis  ChamUy  the  Caracal,  Rodekat  or  Cape 
Lynx,  Feiis  Caracaly  &c.  A  man  from  this  place  or  from  the 
Kurumanj  wiU  take  a  roll  of  tobacco,  weighing  about  71bs.  and 
if  he  have  no  dogs  he  wiU  hire  some,  and  go  to  the  Kalagare 
Desert,  which  is  said  to  be  flat,  sandy  ground,  with  little  water 
but  what  is  obtained  by  digging,  and  producing  Kameeldoom 
and  bushes ;  he  will  be  absent  two  or  three  months,  living 
on  what  he  can  catch ;  he  will  eat  wild  roots,  but  will  not 
refuse  lions,  or  other  carnivorous  animals.  In  the  course  of 
this  time,  he  will  obtain  as  many  skins  of  tlie  Genet,  the 
Lynx,  and  the  Common  and  Bastard  Jackal,  as  will  make  a 
couple  of  karrosses ;  and  as  many  of  the  Meerkat,  Ryzaena 
typicuSy  or  of  the  Roodmuis,  Cynictis  Steedmaniif  as  will  make 
one  of  smaller  dimensions.  These  skins  require  about  a  week 
to  tan  and  prepare  f  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  a  man 
will  make  them  up  in  another  week,  Tliey  are  beautifully 
sewed  with  sinews,  put  through  holes,  made  wHth  a  pointed, 
iron  instrument.  The  larger  karrosses  they  will  sell,  after  all 
this  labour,  for  12s,  or  18s*  each,  and  the  smaller,  for  from 
4s.  6d.  to  75'  6d,  In  this  country  the  men  sew,  and  the 
women  cultivate  the  ground.  The  people  here  had  killed 
and  eaten  five  lions  within  a  few  months. 

27th.  After  breakfast  we  took  leave  of  our  kind  friends  at 
Motito,  many  of  the  natives  crowded  to  give  us  a  last  shake 
of  the  hand.  One  of  these,  a  member  of  their  church,  of 
whom  there  were  twelve,  joined  us,  going  as  a  messenger  to 
the  Kununan.  A  woman  from  Tauns,  took  the  advantage  of 
acxrompanying  the  wagon.  She  trudged  briskly  on  before, 
^H  with  a  bundle  on  her  head,  and  often  carrying  a  child  of  about 
^m    three  years  old,  not  even  asking  for  help.    When,  however^ 
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WTien  he  fled  he  allowed  such  of  the  Baharoutsi,  as  had  re- 
mained with  him  as  vassals^  to  stay  in  their  own  country ; 
he  was  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  land  into 
which  he  fled.  Thirty  miles  further  east  from  the  Kuruman, 
the  missionaries  visited  some  people  of  a  race  of  Korannas^ 
termed  Bechuana  Bushmen,  about  300  in  number,  under 
Mosheu,  a  Christian  Chief,  a  large  part  of  whose  people  lefk 
him  on  his  receiving  the  Gospel ;  Mosheu  wisely  valued 
*'the  power  of  an  endless  life^^  more  than  temporal  power. 
An  interesting  account  of  this  Chief,  occurs  in  the  volume 
entitled  ^*  Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in  South  Africa/^ 
by  Robert  Moffat, 

29th,  The  infant-school  assembled  in  the  chapel,  and  that 
for  adults  in  a  school-house  formerly  used  as  a  chapeh  The 
houses  were  soon  left  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  the  pupils 
arranged  themselves  in  groups  under  some  trees.  At  eleven 
o'clock  about  300  people  met  for  worship  in  the  chapel. 
Some  of  them  came  from  a  distance ;  I  addressed  them  at 
some  length,  through  the  medium  of  R.  Edwards.  Schools 
were  again  held  at  two ;  and  at  three,  an  assembly  for  wor- 
ship met,  in  which  my  companion  bore  testimony  to  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  the  im- 
portance of  following  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  In 
the  evening,  a  company  of  the  people  assembled  again ;  a 
portion  of  Scripture  was  read  to  them,  from  the  selection 
used  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  printed  in 
their  own  tongue,  in  which  they  have  also  a  collection  of 
hymns.  The  congregation  was  remarkably  dean  and  neat ; 
most  of  them  were  dressed  either  in  garments  of  British  manu* 
facture,  or  of  a  soft  kind  of  leather,  of  their  own  preparing ; 
170  were  members,  including  a  few  at  the  Lower  Kuruman 
and  other  neighbouring  places.  Many  of  these  appeared  to  be 
really  pious,  and  walking  in  great  self-denial  among  their  hea^ 
then  countrj^nen* — I  had  some  conversation  with  a  very  aged 
woman,  who  was  driving  a  refractory  grandchild  to  school. 
At  the  time  of  her  conversion,  she  was  one  of  whom  the 
missionaries  entertained  no  hope.  She  had  long  been  aa 
encourager  of  tlie  most  revoltingly  immoral  customs  of  her 
nation^  and  an  enemy  to  the  restraints  of  the  Gospel.    Now 
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she  had  become  an  example  to  the  believers ;  and  she  said, 
she  was  striiang  to  hold  on  her  way,  trusting  in  the  Lord's 
mercies, — Robert  Hamilton  returned  in  the  evening,  I  felt 
much  unity  of  spirit  with  him-  After  labouring  for  many 
years,  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  him  to  see  a  little  of  the  fruit 
of  his  labours, 

30th.  We  called  on  David  Hume,  a  Scotchman^  who  had 
a  store  here,  from  which  he  supphed  the  natives  with  British 
manufactures  in  exchange  for  karrosses^  skins,  &c.^ — ^Wc  en- 
gaged two  young  men  to  accompany  us  during  the  residue  of 
our  journey.  One  of  these,  named  Montingoe,  was  a  Baro- 
long,  and  a  member  of  the  church ;  the  other,  Seberioe,  was 
a  steady,  young  Batlapee,  not  making  so  open  a  profession  of 
Chistianity ;  both  of  them  had  i^'ives  and  families,  respecting 
whom,  necessary  arrangements  were  made, — Roger  Edwards 
and  David  Hume  accompanied  us  on  our  return  to  Griqua 
To^Ti,  as  far  as  the  Little  Kuniman ;  here  we  went  into  the 
cave,  out  of  which  the  rivulet  flows ;  it  is  an  opening,  like  a 
passage,  in  the  upper  limestone.  Broken  bones  were  lying 
in  it,  as  if  some  wild  beast  occasionally  visited  it.  There 
were  fish  in  the  stream  for  about  twenty  yards  up  the  open- 
ing ;  the  place  was  evidently  the  resort  of  the  Cape  Otter, 
Lutra  mungius.  Bats  were  the  most  numerous  inhabitants^ 
except  Wasps,  the  naked  nests  of  a  species  of  which,  hung 
80  thickly,  both  about  the  entrance  and  some  smaller  open- 
ings, as  to  render  great  care  necessary  in  passing  them.  The 
rocks  above  were  bushy ;  there  were  some  reeds  where  the 
water,  which  soon  spread  itself  into  a  large  pool,  emerged. 
R.  Edwards  and  D.  Hume  returned  from  the  Little  Kuru- 
man ;  and  we,  taking  a  different  route  from  the  one  by  which 
we  came,  proceeded  to  the  Kammani  Pass. 

10th  mo.  1st.  We  proceeded  through  the  Pass,  winding 
among  stony  hills,  generaUy  covered  with  grass,  but  in  some 
places  bushy,  with  here  and  there  a  Kameeldoom  tree.  Woods 
of  Kameeldoom  were  visible  to  the  westward,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Langeberg  mountains,  which  were  sometimes  in  sight. 
At  eleven  o'clock  we  outspanned,  and  returned  the  oxen  which 
had  brought  us  hither,  by  the  hand  of  our  late  guide  Tabatow, 
who  belonged  to  the  Baharoutsi  nation ;  the  oxen  were  lent 
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US  by  R.  Edwards,  to  help  those  from  Griqua  Town,  which 
were  improved  by  their  rest,  but  were  still  too  weak  for  the 
journey.  We  reached  Kosi  Fountain  before  sunset,  and  were 
glad  again  to  come  to  a  pool  of  water,  having  seen  none  since 
the  previous  afternoon  •  At  this  place,  there  were  two  little 
werfs  of  Bechuanas,  among  whom  were  a  few  Bushmen. 

2nd.  The  native  teacher  at  this  place  being  gone  to  Griqua 
Town,  we  were  unable  to  hold  communication  with  the  peo- 
ple on  religious  subjects. — The  Bechuanas  use  skin-bags  for 
milk ;  they  contain  from  one  to  five  gallons,  have  a  handle 
and  a  large  plug  at  the  top,  and  a  small  wooden  pin  at  the 
lower  comer.  The  people  hang  them  up  in  their  huts,  or 
on  a  branch,  with  several  forks,  placed  in  their  court-yards. 
One  of  our  attendants  having  given  information  that  we 
wished  to  procure  some  milk,  the  wagon  was  soon  sur- 
rounded with  parties  bringing  it  for  sale^  in  vessels  scooped 
out  of  willow-wood,  which  resembled  large  jars;  they  are 
called  Cabouses.  Seven  gallons  were  purchased,  some  of 
which  was  fresh,  and  some  sufficiently  sour  for  present  use ; 
it  was  a  feast  both  for  ourselves  and  our  people,  and  saved 
other  provisions.  Payment  was  chiefly  made  in  buttons,  which 
were  not  used  here,  as  in  Caflrraria,  for  ornament,  but  for 
securing  garments,  neatly  made  of  soft  leather,  &c.  A  few 
cotton  handkerchiefs  were  also  among  tlie  articles  of  barter, 
A  sheep  was  purchased  for  a  handkerchief  worth  about  nine* 
pence,  and  a  flock  was  offered  on  similar  terras.  Traders  sel- 
dom came  this  w^ay,  and  consequently,  goods  were  more  va- 
lued. Where  traders  resort,  the  relative  value  of  articles  is 
better  understood ;  nevertheless  a  high  price  is  generally  de- 
manded for  them.  The  people  in  places  little  frequented, 
have  little  idea  of  the  worth  of  the  tlungs  tliey  want  in  ex* 
change,  and  they  wHll  often  ask  more  than  the  value  for  what 
they  have  to  dispose  of.  Among  the  articles  offered  for  sale 
this  morning,  was  a  bag  of  honey;  the  price  asked  was  about 
equal  to  one  shilling  a  pound.  Some  of  the  Bushmen  brought 
ostrich  eggs  for  sale  at  a  moderate  price-  ITie  heads  of  some 
of  the  Bushmen  were  ornamented  with  an  ostrich  feather,  on 
each  side ;  these  people  make  a  sort  of  music  by  striking 
their  bows  with  a  sticky    they  form   a  peculiar  musical 
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instrument  with  a  bow  and  a  quill.  Though  the  lowest  in 
civilization  among  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa,  they 
are  the  only  tribe  that  practice  instrumental  musick  and 
painting. 

Our  route,  from  this  place,  lay  over  stony^  bushy  hilb,  and 
sandy  flats,  all  abounding  with  grass,  growing  in  tufts.  We 
stopped  an  hour  at  sunset,  to  rest  the  cattle,  and  then  tra- 
velled on  till  nine  o^clock.  The  stiff,  bushy  Acacia  robftatOy 
with  hooked  thorns,  abounds  in  this  part  of  the  coiintry :  it 
was  now  covered  with  a  profusion  of  globular  heads  of  fra- 
grant, white  flowers,  which  rendered  it  sufiiciently  conspicu- 
ous to  be  avoided  in  the  dark ;  otherwise  travelling  amongst 
it  would  have  been  difficult.  Tlie  deep  furrows  in  the  road, 
left  by  rain,  rendered  travelling  in  the  dark  far  from  agree- 
able, even  when  two  persons  walked  before  the  wagon  to  give 
notice  of  danger.  It  is  very  common  in  Africa  to  travel  in 
the  night,  on  account  of  the  heat,  but  tliis  we  always  endeav^ 
oured  to  avoid  ;  our  oxen  stood  their  work  better  than  is 
commonly  the  case,  and  we  made  as  good  progress  as  other 
people  on  long  journeys.  On  one  part  of  tlie  road,  there 
were  fresh  footprints  of  Antelopes  and  of  a  large  animal  of 
the  Cat  tribe,  which  we  concluded  might  be  a  Cheta. 

3rd*  We  reached  Tsantsabane  or  Blink  Klip,  early  in  the 
forenoon.  This  place  is  a  small  settlement  of  Batlara  Becha- 
anas,  some  of  whom,  as  well  as  a  few  Griquas  residing  near^ 
were  members  of  the  Griqua-town  Church*  Their  teacher 
being  from  home,  we  could  not  hold  communication  with  the 
Bechuanas,  on  religious  subjects  ;  but  the  Griquas  assembled 
in  the  Uttle  chapel,  and  I  spoke  to  them  under  a  feeling  of 
interest,  which  I  believe,  it  woidd  have  been  wrong  in  me  to 
have  gone  away  without  expressing.  iVfter  a  pause,  one  of 
them  gave  out  a  hymn,  which  they  sang;  he  afterv^^ards  prayed 
in  terms  which  proved  that  they  had  imderstood  my  Dutcli, 
and  felt  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  inculcated.  A  school 
was  usually  held  here,  but  it  was  now  suspended,  the  mistress 
having  locked  up  the  books,  and  gone  on  a  visit  to  Philip- 
polis.  This  place  takes  the  name  of  Blink  Klip,  which  sig- 
nifies Shining  Stone,  from  a  mineral,  possibly  Plumbago^ 
which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  natives  smear 
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their  hair  with  it,  when  mixed  with  grease.  A  red  stone  is 
also  obtained  here,  which  they  powder  and  comhine  in  the 
same  way^  for  smearing  their  bodies.  These  minerals  form 
articles  of  traffic  to  distant  parts. — A  spring  at  this  place 
irrigates  a  small  piece  of  cultivated  ground ;  there  is  anotJier 
issuing  from  under  the  upper  limestone,  about  three  miles 
off,  and  irrigating  a  piece  of  land,  near  to  which  the  teacher 
and  his  family  resided. 

4th.  The  thermometer  rose  to  97° ;  and  tlie  heat  was  so 
oppressive,  that  we  were  obhged  to  stop  twice.  The  country 
was  of  similar  character  to  that  we  had  travelled  over  since 
coming  through  the  Kammani  Pass.  Several  species  of  Ma- 
hemia  were  in  flower  on  the  plain,  on  which  the  large,  dou- 
bly thorned  capsules  of  Uncaria procumbens^  the  Grapple-plant, 
were  scattered.  This  plant  is  said  to  have  large,  beautiful, 
purple  blossoms.  On  low  stony  hills,  two,  if  not  three,  spe- 
cies of  Rkigozum  were  in  flower.  These  are  bushes  of  about 
4  feet  in  height,  with  small  foliage,  and  handsome  yellow, 
white  or  pinkish^  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  an  inch  and  a  half 
across.  Some  of  them,  especially  the  yellow  one,  /?.  trichoio- 
mtim,  are  sometimes  marked  beautifully  with  dark  lines  in 
the  throat  of  the  tube. — Toward  evening,  the  sky  became 
overcast,  and  there  was  some  thunder.  It  was  so  dark  when 
vre  reached  Ongeluks  Fontein,  Unlucky  Fonntain,  that  I  fell 
over  a  projecting  piece  of  basalt,  and  cut  my  face.     We  were 

rjlad  to  outspan  on  a  stony  place,  lest  by  proceeding,  we 
should  meet  with  some  more  serious  accident,  finding  that 
we  were  in  a  dangerous  position,  by  the  side  of  a  rocky 
ravine.  After  taking  some  food,  we  had  devotional  reading, 
as  usual,  with  our  people ;  and  the  mercy  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  was  commemorated,  in  having  protected  and  preserved 
us  hitherto. 

5  th.  Many  of  the  Bechuanas  who  resided  here,  on  land 
belonging  to  a  Griqua,  named  Cupido  Kok,  brought  milk  to 
sell  for  buttons ;  about  a  dozen  of  these  were  reckoned  equal 
in  value  to  threepence.  After  breakfast,  a  span  of  oxen, 
kindly  sent  to  meet  us,  by  Isaac  Hughes^  were  yoked,  the 

King  nearly  exhausted,  and  we  proceeded  to  Moses 
which,  like  the  last,  was  on  basalt.    The  water  was 
o  a 
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several  feet  from  the  surface,  and  as  pumpa  had  not  been  in- 
troduced into  this  part  of  Africa^  it  was  thrown  tip  by  meani  i 
of  wooden  bowls,  into  a  place  for  the  cattle  to  drijik  at,  la 
this  laborious  way,  our  whole  herd  of  thirty-two  oxen^  and 
several  horses,  had  been  watered  during  our  absence.  The  road 
firom  Moses  Fontein  lay  over  the  stony  hills  of  silicious  schis^ 
tus ;  they  were  covered  ynth  bushes,  which  admitted  a  persoii  i 
to  walk  between  them.  Many  of  these  were  in  blossom,  as 
well  as  numerous  plants  of  humbler  growth-  Before  sunset, 
we  were  favoured  to  reach  Griqua  Towu,  where  we  again 
met  a  hearty  welcome. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey,  we  noticed,  that  wherever, ' 
firom  the  influence  of  a  basaltic  vein,  or  any  other  cause^ 
there  was  a  considerable  depression  in  the  great  limestone 
plain,  extending  from  Griqua  Town  to  Motito,  water  was  met 
with,  either  in  pools,  or  in  springs ;  that  from  the  latter,  after 
flowing  a  few  yards,  was  again  lost  in  the  earth.  This  con*  i 
vinced  us,  that  water  might  be  obtmned  without  sinking  to  a 
great  depth,  throughout  this  part  of  the  country,  which  abotmd- 
ed  in  tufted  grass,  that,  in  many  places  remained  unbrowsed, 
because  there  was  nothing  for  the  cattle  to  drink.  On  this  ac- 
count, a  portion  of  the  money  subsequently  committed  to  my 
charge,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Griquas,  was  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  a  set  of  boring-tools,  and  a  number  of  cast-iron 
pumps,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  this  part  of  the  country. 

6th,    This  was  a  day  on  which  many  of  the  members  o£| 
the  Griqua  Town  church  assembled  from  the  various  out 
stations.     The  congregation,  this  morning,  amounted  to 
tween  400  and  500,     After  the  singing,  reading  and  prayc 
were  gone  through  as  usual,  by  John  Fortuin,  my  companionfl 
addressed  them,  on  the  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the 
necessity  of  believers  becoming  crucified  to  the  world,  and 
knowing  the  world  to  be  crucified  to  them.     Isaac  Hughe 
interpreted  into  Dutch,  and  Lukas  Kok,  of  Blink  Klip,  into 
Sechuana  and  Koranna.   There  was  a  sweet  sense  of  divinoi 
influence  over  the  meeting,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  severall 
persons  were  admitted  as  members,  by  the  administration  of 
the  rite  of  water-baptism •     Each  case  had  been  pre\4ously| 
deliberated  upon  by  the  church  collectively.    The  schoolil 
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also  met  in  the  morning,  but  were  not  held  in  the  afternoon, 
the  time  being  occupied  by  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
church,  which  was  on  the  congregational  plan.  We  were  pre- 
sent at  this  meeting  by  invitation.  This  more  select  company 
amounting  to  about  300,   was   favoured   with  a  still  more 
powerful  sense  of  the  divine  overshadomng  than  in  the  morn- 
ing.    We  had  further  counsel  to  convey  to  them,  on   their 
responsibility,  in  regard  to  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  by  a  holy  life,  and  the  exercise  of  the  various  gifts 
which  they  had  received  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  extension 
and  edification  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Tlie  advantages  of  the 
members,  being  united  in  church-discipline,  was  striking  here, 
notwithstanding  many  of  them  had  but  lately  emerged  from 
heathenism.     It  gave  them  a  feeling  of  responsibility,  highly 
conducive  to  their  own  growth  in  grace.     In  the  afternoon, 
John  Fortuin  interpreted  for  me,  out  of  Dutch  into  Hottentot, 
while  I  addressed  a  company  of  Korannas  and  Griquas,  on 
the  peaceable  and  loving  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  which  had  been 
too  often  lost  sight  of,  especially  by  the  Korannas.     On  this 
occasion,  I  often  referred  to  passages  in  the  Dutch  Testa- 
ment, and  by  the  help  of  the  numbers  of  the  chapters  and 
verses,  the  corresponding  ones  were  readily  found  by  J.  Fortuin, 
in  J.  H.  Schmelen's  Hottentot  version,  from  w^hich  he  read 
them,  and  by  which  he  was  greatly  assisted.     We  afterwards 
went  into  the  Bechuana  congregation,  where  Isaac  Hughes 
interpreted  what  I  had  to  say,  which  was  chiefly  on  the  im- 
portance of  walking  with  God,  and  of  Christians  *'  having  salt 
in  themselves,  and  being  at  peace  one  witli  another/*     In 
e  evening,  the  people  met  to  partake  of  what  is  caUed,  the 
rd's  Supper ;  we  believed  it  our  place,  meanwhile,to  wait 
upon  the  Lord  in  silence,  seeking  counsel  respecting  our 
future    proceedings;  some   having  advised  us   to  talce  one 
route,  and  others,  another. 

7th.     A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  church,  and  of  in- 

irers,  was  held  in  the  forenoon.    Three  Korannas  from  the 

hbourhood  of  the  Orange  River,  who  had  been  stirred 

to  seek  the  Lord  in  their  old  age,  were  among  the  latter : 

eir  cases  excited  considerable  interest.     One  of  them  said, 

had  listened  to  the  Gospel  for  a  time,  when  it  was  first 
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preached  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  afterwards  fell  away 
from  it.  Another  said,  he  had  bJso  heard  the  message  of 
salvation^  but  had  despised  it,  and  had  trusted  in  his  oira 
strength  and  temporal  power  for  satisfaction :  lie  was  then  a 
Chief,  and  strong  in  body ;  but  he  had  been  deprived  of 
people,  liis  strength  had  waned  away,  and  he  now  saw, 
these  things  were  but  vanity,  and  that  substantial  comfoi 
was  only  to  be  had  in  Christ.  To  these  old  men,  as  well  as 
to  others  of  the  company,  we  had  much  counsel  to  convey- 
The  affairs  of  this  church  were  conducted  in  great  simplicity, 
the  members  at  large  taking  an  interest  in  them.  The  mem- 
bers of  other  churches,bringing  certificates,  were  also  adnnitted 
to  sit  with  them  in  their  deliberations ;  this  was  the  case 
with  our  attendant  Motingoe,  from  the  Kururaan, — In  the 
evening,  the  meeting  of  the  Griqua  Town  Auxiliary  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society  took  place ;  at  which  subscrip- 
tions were  reported,  and  several  addresses  were  delivered.  I 
made  some  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  the  diflfiision  oi 
the  Gospel  took  place  in  early  times,  and  denounced  slaverji 
into  which  the  Griquas  were  in  danger  of  bringing  the  Bus! 
men,  and  some  others  of  the  native  tribes,  at  least,  in  somal 
instances.  The  Bechuanas  also  exercise  great  oppression 
upon  a  race  of  people  among  them,  who  are  in  an  extremelyJ 
degraded  state  of  vassalage.  I  beheved  it  my  place,  to  poinff 
out  the  contrariety  of  slavery  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  j 
and  to  declare  slavery  to  be  cursed  of  God,  and  to  assert, 
that  it  brought  a  curse  upon  all  engaged  in  it, 

8th.  Tliis  morning  many  Griquas  and  Bechuanas  called  at 
Isaac  Hughes's  house ;  among  the  latter  was  one  who  had 
been  \rith  a  hunting-party,  in  the  Baharoutsi  countrj',  wbicb 
he  said  was  full  of  people,  but  they  were  very  poor, 
man  confirmed  a  report  we  had  heard,  of  some  of  the  Be 
having  emigrated  to  the  banks  of  a  river  N.E.  of  Mos 
and  having  carried  off  Baharoutsi  children. — Some  Bush- 
men were  lately  destroyed  by  a  party  of  Griquas,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  under  the  following  circumstanoea.  The 
Griquas  foresaw,  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  that  from 
the  state  of  the  country,  the  Bushmen  would  be  pressed 
hunger;  they  invited  them  to  come  to  Griqua  Town,  ana 
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share  the  trial  of  scarcity  with  themselves.  This  the  Bush- 
men declined ;  in  the  time  of  trial,  they  stole  and  killed  cattle 
belonging  to  the  Griquas,  who  became  exasperated,  and  were 
desirous  of  going  out  against  tlie  depredators,  Andries  Water- 
boer  and  Peter  Wright  were  at  this  time  in  Cape  Town, 
Isaac  Hughes  used  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  expedition; 
when  he  could  no  longer  hinder  it,  he  set  before  the  par- 
ties, the  responsibility  of  taking  human  life*  This,  the  tem- 
porary captain,  acting  on  behalf  of  Waterboer,  in  his  absence, 
promised  to  avoid ;  but  in  the  time  of  excitement,  when  a 
party  of  Bushmen,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  cave,  refused 
to  surrender,  they  were  destroyed  by  setting  on  fire,  fuel 
collected  at  the  cave's  mouth.  Some  of  the  persons  on 
tins  '^  commando  "  were  members  of  the  church ;  they  con- 
sidered themselves  under  the  necessity  of  going  out  on  the 
occasion,  as  soldiers,  because  commanded  by  the  captain. 
Such  are  the  grievous  errors  which  are  run  into,  for  want  of 
understanding  that  all  war  is  contrary  to  the  Gospel,  and 
that  man  is  only  bound  actively  to  obey,  where  the  commands 
of  those  in  authority  are  consonant  with  the  laws  of  God. 
In  all  other  eases,  his  duty  as  a  Christian  is,  to  say,  "  Whe- 
ther it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye.** 

9th*  Tlie  number  of  members  of  the  Griqua  Town  chuxch 
was,  at  this  time,  630.  Since  1834,  there  had  been  excluded 
for  misconduct,  10;  died,  18 ;  removed  to  other  stations,  10; 
total  38.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  members  were  Bechu- 
anas  of  different  tribes :  the  number  of  Griquas  was  next  in 
amount.  Few  Korannas  or  Bushmen  had  been  admitted  into 
the  church.  At  eight  out-stations  there  were  schools,  most 
of  which  were  conducted  by  natives,  who  had  smaD  salaries 
for  this  part  of  their  service;  their  religious  labours  were  gra- 
tuitous. Nearly  all  the  adult  and  adolescent  Griquas  could 
read  the  Scriptures;  the  majority  of  the  Korannas  and  Bechu- 
anas  had  not  yet  attained  the  art  of  reading,  and  but  very 
few  of  the  Bushmen*  The  last  are  a  very  unsettled  people. 
Tliere  were  about  110  Bechuanas  in  the  First-day  schools, 
exclusive  of  150  at  the  Batlapi  towns  on  the  Vaal  River; 
making  290  adult  scholars.    About  forty  adults,  nearly  all 
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Griqu&9,  could  write.  There  were  about  800  children  in  the 
schools,  270  of  whom  could  read.  Writing  had  hitherto  been 
taught  only  in  the  school  at  Griqua  Town,  where  thirty-fivt 
had  copybooks.  In  arithmetic,  tw^enty  had  reached  Multi* 
plication,  fifteen  Division,  and  ten  Reduction  and  Practice, 
The  slates  used  in  the  Griqua  Town  school  were  obtained  in 
a  kloof,  to  the  eastward ;  they  were  thick,  but  answered  the 
designed  purpose  well. 

Prev-ious  to  the  awakening  which  took  place  among  the 
Bechuana  tribes  in  this  part  of  the  country,  some  increased 
pains  had  been  taken  in  visiting  the  people  in  their  huts, 
reading  the  Scriptures  to  them,  talking  to  them  respecting 
their  fallen  state,  and  the  mercy  oflFered  to  the  penitent.  The 
awakening  began  with  a  man  who  had  gained  an  ascendancy 
almost  equal  to  a  Chief :  he  fell  down  in  the  congregation, 
overpowered  by  conviction  ;  but  being  unwilling  that  the 
people  should  be  disturbed,  he  crept  out  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  to  bemoan  his  sinful  state ;  he  became  a  believer  in 
Jesus,  and  his  heart  was  changed  by  the  power  of  divine 
grace.  At  this  time,  he  had  several  wives ;  he  called  them 
together,  told  them  that  he  had  lived  in  sin  long  enough,  and 
that,  except  the  first,  they  must  all  leave  him ;  he  then  divided 
his  substance  with  them,  and  sent  them  away.  This  circum- 
stance, and  the  change  in  the  man,  excited  great  inquiry  in 
the  country,  as  to  what  the  "great  Word"  could  be,  that  had 
produced  such  a  change.  The  report  reached  the  tribes  living 
on  the  Hart  River,  and  some  young  men,  who  were  in  the 
school,  taught  by  James  Read,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Kuru- 
man  Mission,  calling  to  remembrance  something  of  what 
they  had  then  heard,  came  to  Griqua  Town,  to  learn  some- 
thing more  respecting  the  Gospel.  They  brought  provisions 
with  them,  and  when  these  were  expended,  they  went  back, 
and  imparted  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  to  their  coun* 
trymen.  In  a  few  months  they  returned,  and  they  made 
repeated  visits  of  this  kind.  They  drank  in  knowledge  as 
the  thirsty  ground  drinks  in  water,  and  soon  acquired  a  cotfw 
siderable  understanding  respecting  the  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel; their  minds  also  became  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  they  were  made  instrumental  in  an  extensive  conversion 
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to  Christianify^  in  a  district  where  there  was  little  instru- 
mental labour  except  through  the  medium  of  these  and  of 
of  other  native  teachers. 

10th.  Several  of  the  people  called  to  take  leave  of  us ; 
among  them  was  an  aged  deaconess  of  the  church ;  she  was 
of  the  Bechuana  nation^  and  interpreted  for  Isaac  Hughes, 
when  he  was  unable  to  speak  the  language  with  facility.  She 
remarked,  that  without  fresh  wood,  the  fire  was  in  danger  of 
going  out ;  but  added,  that  now  that  they  had  got  a  little 
fresh  fuel,  she  hoped  they  might  bum  up  brightly.  This  was 
in  allusion  to  our  visit,  which  seemed  to  have  encouraged 
theou 
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lOUi  mo.l  1  th.  We  took  Iwre  of  Isttc  md  Elisabe^  Hngfae^ 
underft  feeting  of  much  duiitiaii  loTe,iiid  proceeded  down  a 
rtSkj  in  the  diredbii  of  the  GreM  Qni^  Btrer.  Wc  passed 
m  BtschnMia  Tillage  at  Oroole  Doom*  At  tliia  plaoe^  tbeie  ts 
m  pool,  aH  which  the  horwa  aad  cattle  drank  i  thixsty  be^ 
crowded  found  its  margin,  water  being  scarce  in  the  od^ 
bourhood.  Pursuing  the  dry  course  of  the  Sand  Riirer,  we 
loacbed  Bees  Fountain,  which  was  dried  up,  and  ovtspaancd 
for  tlie  night  under  the  lea  of  a  clump  of  Kameeldoonia. 

1 2th.  llic  dawn  of  the  day  was  enliTCficd  by  the  ooQing 
of  Turtledovesi  and  the  chattering  of  GuincafowL  Some  of 
the  low  IiilU  about  thia  place  are  of  Umestone,  others  d  fer- 
ruginous sihcious  schistus;  tliey  were  decorated  with  gay, 
yellow  and  white  hushes  of  RM^ozum;  many  other  diniki 
were  aUo  now  in  blossom.  We  reached  the  open  flat  at 
Beads  Drift,  by  the  side  of  the  Great  Oran—  T>  — r,  befosv 
noon,  and  heard  human  Toices^  but  the  p  d  bela 

wc  came  to  tliem.     After  some  search,  we  disc* 
huts  among  the  bushes,  near  the  river,  which,  at 
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IS  broad  and  thickly  margined  with  willows  and  other  trees. 
Here  we  found  Lenaart  Balie,  a  Bushman  teacherj  belonging 
the  Griqua  Town  church,  and  a  smithy  called  '^Oud  Piet/^  Old 
Peter  J  the  latter  of  whom  repaired  the  drag-shoe  of  our  wagon, 
while  we  conversed  with  the  people*  At  first,  they  seemed 
scarcely  to  understand  our  speech  5  but  they  gladly  accepted 
a  few  tracts,  and  took  charge  of  an  axe-head  for  Cupido  Kok ; 
it  was  a  part  of  the  small  recompense  he  received  for  the  feed- 
ing  of  our  cattle,  during  our  absence  at  Motito.  These  people 
were  very  desirous  that  we  should  stay  mth  them  over  the 
morrow;  but  they  admitted,  that  to  cross  the  river  now,  while 
it  was  fordable,  was  the  safest  for  us,  as  there  were  threaten- 
ings  of  rain,  and  it  had  already  been  flooded  three  times  this 
year. 

When  all  was  ready,  one  of  the  men  w^ded  over  the  river 
before  the  wagon,  supporting  himself  by  a  long  stick,  and 
others  assisted  with  the  loose  horses.  In  some  places,  the 
current  was  considerable,  and  the  water  up  to  the  naves  of  the 
w^heels,  but  we  were  all  favoured  to  reach  the  opposite  shore 
in  safety, — On  the  flat  of  the  Orange  River,  at  this  place,  some 
ground  was  lately  cultivated  under  irrigation  by  pumps,  but 
a  flood  washed  dow^n  the  work  which  supported  the  machi- 
nery, and  in  consequence,  the  operations  were  suspended. 
The  water  required  to  be  raised  about  30  feet. 

13th,  Being  First-day,  we  ti^Hice  spent  a  bttle  time  in 
silent  waiting  upon  the  Lord.  I  was  sensible  of  the  presence 
of  the  Comforter,  notwithstanding  being  at  inten^als  over- 
powered with  drowsiness,  with  which  I  was  often  much  ojv 
pressed,  especially  in  a  close  wagon  and  in  hot  weather. 
Solitary  walks  were  much  more  lively  devotional  opportuni- 
ties to  myself,  but  it  did  not  seem  right  to  give  up  the  other. 
We  also  read  witli  the  people,  having  likewise  the  company  of 
**  Oud  Piet,  ^^  who  was  a  thoughtful,  discreet  man,  and  of 
Lenaart  Balie  and  some  of  his  sons  and  grandsons ;  they 
brought  us  some  milk,  the  men  wading  and  the  boys  swim- 
ming over  the  river.  One  of  the  sons  remained,  to  shew  us 
the  way  on  the  morrows  In  returning,  the  wdiole  party 
1,  the  men  holding  the  boys  by  the  hand.  Custom  and 
le  them  count  little  of  crossing,  either  in  this  way, 
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when  the  water  was  low^  or  by  swimming,  in  times  of  flood. — 
The  cattle  were  turned  up  a  kloof,  to  the  east  of  an  ekyate4| 
bare  hill,  on  which  the  wagon  stood ;  this  being  considered  ' 
best  for  shelter,  food,  and  protection  from  lions,  which  some- 
times prowled  to  the  westward,  and  might  rob  us  of  an  ox  or 
a  horse*     In  the  evening,  there  was  a  \*iolent  wind,  bringing  ^ 
clouds  of  dust;  it  preceded  vivid  lightning,  loud  thunder,  and' 
heavy  rain*    After  the  storm  was  past,  I  read  a  Dutch  hymn, 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  to  the  people,  and  made  a  few 
comments  on  our  preservation  during  the  storm,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  life,  and  the  testimony  borne  by  the  works 
of  God  to  his  power  and  goodness. 

14th.     By  the  side  of  the  river,  there  waa  an  arborescent 
bush,  ^Ued  to  RhamnuSy  with  shining  leaves  and  hooked 
prickles;  it  is  common  also  in  Caffiraria,  and  in  various  parts  i 
of  the  Colony.     This,  with  the  Gariepine  Willow,  wid  a  laxg6^ 
trifoliate  Rhus^  are  the  principal  trees  on  the  banks  of  this 
great  drain  of  Southern  Africa.     Among  the  stones  of  the 
river,  there  are  a  few  fossil  Madrepores.     The  limestone  of 
Griqua  Town  has  been  said  to  contain  fossils  of  this  tribe^i 
but  they  are  only  pipe-like  incrustations,  which  liave  sur<*l 
rounded  the  bases  of  Reeds,  which  have  grown  in  the  cootmi 
of  the  water  that  formerly  flowed  from  the  spring:  it  in- 
crusted  not  only  the  Reeds,  Phragmites  commtmis,  but  also  s 
Chara,  both  of  which  were  stiU  growing  in  the  watery  places 
near  the  incrustations.  In  sandy  places  all  over  this  part  ofJ 
Afiica,  and  especially  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  there  are  two  ' 
species  of  Tribulus  j  one  with  blossoms  as  large  as  a  shilling, 
of  a  lively,  pale  yellow.     There  was  more  thxmder  and  raiai 
in  the  course  of  the  day.     Our  guide  returned  at  noon,  from 
Brakke  Fontein,  where  the  dried-up  pools  had  been  replenished 
by  the  recent  rain.    The  way  had  been  so  little  tracked  that 
it  was  difficult  to  find,  and  the  country  was  extremely  roughj 
with  loose  stones ;  it  was  also  very  poor,  consisting  of  saiid| 
flats  with  little  grass,  and  a  thin  sprinkling  of  bushy  plantS|J 
between  low  flat-topped  hills  of  basalt,  on  the  upper  lime--* 
stone.    We  outspanned  by  a  clump  of  Doombooms  that  sup- 
plied us  with  plenty  of  fuel  for  fires,  by  which  to  dry  ouf^l 
wet  clothes.     While  reading  an  Ostrich  set  up  its  lion-i 
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cry,  and  a  Hyena  howled  near  the  wagon ;  the  latter  also  dis- 
turbed us  several  times  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  but 
did  us  no  injury. 

15th.  The  oxen  travelled  far  for  grass.  They  scent  it  at  a 
great  distance  when  it  is  to  windward,  and  follow  one  another 
in  a  line  to  the  place,  so  that  when  their  track  or  *^spoor^* 
is  found,  it  is  beaten  like  a  footpath.  In  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon,  we  came  to  a  pool  of  water  with  grass  around  it ; 
here  we  stopped  an  hour  to  let  the  cattle  drink  and  feed.  At 
a  short  distance,  there  was  another  pool  recently  filled  by  the 
We  next  reached  the  Orange  River,  at  a  place  where 
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there  were  the  remains  of  old  cattle*kraals,  but  no  people* 
The  willows  were  fine  on  the  river's  bank,  and  there  was 
fresh  grass  under  them.     Plenty  of  Guineafowl  were  running 
I  about  among  the  bushes.    At  this  place,  a  red  Poppy,  with 

!  stout  hairs  on  the  stem,  Papaver  aculeatum^  and  a  Horsetail 

Weed,  Equisetum  elongaiumy  were  growing.  In  the  evening 
we  outspanned  on  an  elevated  sandy  place,  where  there  was 
plenty  of  grass  and  a  few  scattered  little  trees  of  the  grey- 
leaved  Acacia,  the  foliage  of  which  resembles  some  species 
of  fern,  of  the  genus  Glichenia, 

16th.  We  came  at  a  narrow  kloof,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  river,  which  is  here  the  Zwarte  Rivier,  ran  in  a  deep  fis- 
sure ;  it  was  much  swollen,  but  was  nevertheless  20  feet  be- 
low the  top  of  the  rocks,  which  it  overflows  in  great  floods, 
spreading  itself  in  a  wide,  sandy  bed.  The  wagon  stopped  a 
mile  up  the  kloof,  where  there  were  water  and  young  reeds. 
The  cattle  and  horses  browsed  freely  on  the  reeds  and  on 
some  young  grass,  from  which  it  was  impracticable  to  keep 
the  loose  ones ;  in  consequence,  in  ascending  a  hill,  one  of 
them  fell  down  and  died  before  any  help  could  be  afi'orded. 
It  is  a  rare  thing  for  cattle  to  die  from  repletion  in  this  part  of 
Southern  Africa,  except  when  the  grass  springs  rapidly  after 
rain.  Tl»e  grass  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  in  patches,  and 
generally  in  separate  tufts ;  but  where  it  is  unbrowsed,  tra- 
velling cattle  can  sometimes  get  a  good  supply.  The  animals 
^  seen  to-day  were  a  Roodekat,  or  Caracal,  a  Springbok,  some 
^m  Hares,  and  Ostriches,  and  two  species  of  Bustard.  The  Cara- 
^m    cal,  Feluf  Caracal,  is  probably  the  Lynx  of  the  ancients ;  it  is 
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considerably  larger  than  a  Domestic  Cat ;  its  general  colour 
is  reddish  brown,  but  its  ears  are  dark,  and  they  are  tipped 
with  a  pencil  of  black  hairs  ;  it  climbs  trees  with  facility,  and 
is  regarded  as  a  fierce  animal. 

Among  the  species  of  Oils,  Bustard,  met  with  in  Soutli 
Africa,  are  O,  Coleii^  the  Black-throated  Paauw ;  O,  nfficoUi»^ 
the  Red-necked  Paauw;  O*  ruficrista,  the  Red-crested  Paauw; 
O,  Arabs,  the  Kuif  Paauw ;  O,  Afer,  the  Black  Korhaan ; 
O.  AfroideSf  the  Grey  Korhaan ;  O.  torquaia^  the  Bro^Ti  Kor- 
haan ;  O.  Vigarsiiy  the  Karroo  Korhaan ;  and  O.  Veroxii^  the 
Blue-bellied  Korhaan* 

17th*  We  re-entered  the  Colony  at  Duwrenaars  Fontein, 
Pushers  Fountainf  the  property  of  Michael  Van  Nieuwkerk, 
an  active  Fieldcornet,  who  had  several  sons  married  and  set- 
tled here.  They  were  extensive  sheep-farmers,  and  had  chiefij 
Bushmen  attendants,  who  appeared  to  live  in  as  poor  a  ma 
ner  as  could  well  be  conceived,  to  be  connected  with  civilized 
life.  The  meanest  huts  and  clothing,  with  the  offal  of  sheep 
and  the  like,  for  food,  if  it  be  regularly  supplied,  is  an  advance 
upon  their  accommodation  and  food,  as  they  live  in  the  wilds 
of  the  country,  and  I  do  not  suppose  they  considered  them- 
selves unkindly  treated  here.  M,  Van  Nieuwkerk  was  absent 
when  we  arrived,  but  he  returned  in  the  afternoon ;  he  ha 
been  to  Colesberg,  attending  the  first  Circuit  Court  that  vn 
held  there.  A  Dutch  trader  from  Beaufort  was  tried  at  it, 
whom  Nieuwkerk  had  pursued  over  the  Frontier,  and  appre- 
hended, for  beating  a  Hottentot  on  the  feet,  and  leaving  him 
in  such  a  state,  as  that  he  was  not  only  nearly  perishing  from 
hunger,  but  that  he  lost  both  his  feet.  When  the  mercile 
roan  learned  that  the  Hottentot's  life  was  in  danger,  he  was' 
afraid  of  a  prosecution  for  murder;  he  therefore  took  Uie 
sufferer  over  the  river,  that  he  might  not  die  in  the  Colony, 
The  man  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  £10  for  maltreating  one  of  the  Queen's  subjects. 
Thus  the  power  of  British  law  is  extending  itself  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  oppressed,  and  it  certaudy  has  effected  a  con- 
siderable change  since  the  time  when  Dr.  Vanderkemp  and 
James  Read  began  their  christian  labours  near  Algoa  Bayj 
when  a  neighbouring  Boor  shot  a  Hottentot  who  was  on  hi^ 
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way  to  join  them,  took  possession  of  his  horse,  and  escaped 
vnth  impumty.  The  families  here  received  a  few  tracts  thank- 
fully^  but  way  cEd  not  open  for  any  other  religious  service, 
except  in  conversation. 

While  we  were  at  this  place,  a  herd  of  Springboks  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  river  from  the  opposite  side,  to  the 
growing  com  on  this.  They  were  turned  back  by  the  firing 
of  gunSj  the  shouting  of  men,  and  the  barking  of  dogs.  Had 
they  got  upon  the  com,  they  would  quickly  have  consumed 
it.  The  bank  of  the  Zwarte  Ilivier  is  steep  on  this  side.  It 
is  clothed  \^'itli  WiQows,  Acacias,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs. 
Crinum  ripariumy  a  beautiful  plant  of  the  Amaryllis  tribe  was 
sparingly  in  flower  among  them  :  it  had  on  each  stem,  about 
a  dozen,  large,  bell-shaped  blossoms,  of  a  purplish-red  co- 
lour, witli  long  tulies.  A  Sutk^^landia  was  also  gro\*ing  here ; 
it  was  more  slender  in  all  its  parts,  and  paler  in  its  blos- 
soms than  B.  fruiescena^  the  Scarlet  Bladder-senna  of  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Town. 

18th.  Having  replenished  our  stock  of  provisions,  we  again 
set  forward^  and  passing  round  the  end  of  a  basaltic  hill,  near 
the  river,  at  Doorbult,  Through  Uuminock^  we  took  a  soutli- 
erly  course  to  the  habitation  of  a  young  Boor,  with  a  healthy 
vnie  and  rising  family.  A  few  tracts  were  here  received  thank- 
fully, and  we  were  supplied  gratuitously  i^nth  milk  and  butter. 
These  people  were  making  some  improvements ;  their  ser- 
vants were  Bushmen,  except  a  Bechuana  and  an  Irishman. 
Tlie  last  was  busy  perforating  the  limestone  rock,  out  of 
which  a  small  spring  issued,  that  watered  the  garden.  If 
more  water  could  be  obtained,  it  was  intended  to  extend  cul- 
tivation, the  river  being  distant,  and  too  low  for  its  waters 
to  be  used  for  irrigation,  without  machinery.  After  travelling 
tin  nine  o'clock,  we  came  upon  an  extensive,  saline  flat,  of 
great  extent,  wliicli  was  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  a  few 
scattered  Meaenibryanthemums^  LyciMms  and  other  plants  of 
similar  character.  The  cattle  and  horses  were  fastened  to 
the  wagon,  to  prevent  their  vainly  wasting  their  strength  by 
****^hing  for  food  in  this  inhospitable  region. 

.    A  ride  of  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  brought  us 
fountain.    Here  there  were  a  few  Bushmen's  huts, 
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and  the  remains  of  two  mud  houses^  at  a  little  spring  issm^ 
from  wnder  tlie  upper  limestone.  The  Jand  was  studded  mk 
small  bushes^  and  about  the  foot  of  some  conUgaoii%  b^ 
basaltic  hills,  there  was  a  little  grass*  Some  milk  was  obtsncd 
of  the  Bushmen,  for  tobacco,  of  which  they  are  extreoiilf 
fond.  The  day  was  so  hot,  as  to  prevent  our  trmTelling  til 
toward  evening,  when  three  hours  brought  tis  to  Lecuw  ¥is^ 
tein.  Lion  fountain^  where  we  outapanned  by  moonlight^  near 
to  the  house  of  a  Boor.  This  place  is  on  the  upper  Urn- 
stone ;  we  did  not  see  the  under  limestone  after  leaving  Rcadi 
Drift.  The  water  here  was  accumulated  in  two  dams,  to  tnv 
gate  a  few  acres  of  corn-land,  on  which  a  fine  crop  was  rmif 
to  shoot  into  ear. 

20th.  We  had  an  early  visit  from  Philiptis  dc  Prie^  s  p9* 
son  of  French  extraction,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  plitt 
where  we  had  taken  the  liberty  of  stationing  our  wagon :  I» 
expressed  approbation  at  our  having  done  so,  and  kindly  fiK 
vited  us  to  his  house.  At  ten  o'clock  we  joined  the  fiunilTi 
who  were  assembled  for  devotional  purposes.  We  found  in 
openness  to  testify  among  them  to  tlie  mercy  of  God  la 
Christ  Jesus,  and  to  the  gift  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  Uirotigh  biia. 
We  joined  them  again  in  the  evening,  and  spoke  to  tbem  qd 
the  heathen  state  of  our  European  forefatliers,  when  the  Gos- 
pel was  6rst  preached  among  them ;  we  also  called  thdr 
attention  to  the  heathen  state  of  their  neighbours,  the  native 
of  this  country,  and  to  the  effects  of  the  Gospel  among  tliem, 
and  showed,  that  those  who  received  the  grace  of  God  in  tliis 
day,  were  brought  into  reconciliation  witli  him,  through  J^us 
Christ,  and  were  made  brothers  in  Christ  to  all  true  belierers, 
of  whatsoever  nation  or  colour.  This  kind  of  doctrine  we  had 
often  to  preach  in  this  country,  where  there  was  a  disposition 
to  doubt  the  claims  of  the  coloured  races  to  christian  fellow- 
ship, and  such  an  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  history,  as  Co 
render  proofs  of  a  very  decisive  character  necessary,  to  pro* 
duce  the  conviction,  that  White  Men  were  not  from  the  ear- 
liest ages.  Christians,  and  the  chosen  people  of  God.  There 
seemed  an  ear  open  to  hear  in  this  family ;  but  generaUyt 
there  is,  in  this  country,  a  self-complacency,  connected 
with  the  idea  of  being  Christians ;  and  the  people  seem  Uttk 
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suspect  that  heathenism  often  lurks  practically  under  this 

vering* 

21st,  We  proceeded  to  Wolve  Kop,  Wolf  Head,  where,  on 
the  1 9th,  the  young  men  of  De  Prices  family,  and  some  neigh- 
bours, were  hunting  lions,  which  had  kiUed  an  ox  and  a  horse, 
within  a  few  days.  They  succeeded  in  killing  two  lions  and  a 
lioness;  several  others  escaped.  One  of  the  Hottentots  was 
thrown  down  by  a  lion,  and  it  was  shot  whilst  upon  the  man. 
After  we  had  left  this  place  one  of  our  Bechuanas  said  he  saw 
the  foot^prints  of  a  lion  near  some  water  j  the  driver  said,  he 
also  saw  them  across  the  road,  on  the  way  to  Bokke  Kraal,  a 
place  a  little  beyond  which,  we  rested  for  the  night,  but  nei- 
ther my  companion  nor  myself  ever  either  heard  the  voice  of 
a  lion,  or  saw  the  print  of  the  foot  of  one,  in  the  course  of  our 
whole  journey, — After  considering  the  subject,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  let  the  cattle  remain  loose,  lest  if  a  lion  should  come 
among  them,  they  should  damage  the  wagon.  On  the  20th, 
the  thermometer  was  96^  in  the  wagon,  and  99°  in  the  shade 
outside,  with  a  strong  northerly  wind ;  to-day  the  wind  was 
southerly  and  very  piercing :  the  thermometer  at  noon  was  64°. 
We  felt  the  cold  keenly,  as  did  also  the  cattle,  which  got  among 
the  bushes  for  shelter, — The  Beetles,  which  propel  balls  of 
dung,  were  exceedingly  numerous  here.  Some  which  we  no- 
ticed this  morning,  rolled  masses  twenty  yards,  along  the  sandy 
ground,  and  then  buried  them  by  working  the  sand  from  be- 
neath them ;  they  came  in  all  directions  for  their  treasure, 
speedily  detaching  portions,  which  when  rolled  were  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  For  these  they  sometimes  fought,  casting 
one  another  off  with  great  fury.  Two  often  joined  at  rolling 
one  piece,  resting  upon  it  alternately  when  tired,  so  as  for  one 
to  act  as  a  counterpoise  in  assisting  tlie  other,  which  pushed 
it  backward.  Whether  these  balls  are  used  for  food,  or  to 
deposit  eggs  in,  I  did  not  ascertain,  as  both  they  and  their 
rollers  were  eventually  buried  out  of  my  sight, 

22nd,  The  thermometer  fell  below  the  freezing  point  in  the 
night.  The  cattle  were  driven  by  the  piercing  wind,  to  seek 
shelter  in  an  adjacent  bay  in  the  hills,  where  they  were  all  safe 
in  the  morning.  No  Lions  or  other  beasts  of  prey  were  per- 
mitted to  disturb  our  slumbers ;  through  the  overruling  of  the 
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Most  High,  they  were  effectually  restrained  by  the  dmo^  i 
the  weather ;  they  will  not  move  in  sudden  cold  unleanpre&c 
by  hunger.  Soon  after  sunrise,  seven  Vultures  soared  iwtf  fam 
an  adjacent  eminence,  as  if  to  see  for  the  remains  of  what  im 
might  have  left  in  the  adjoining  plain. — ^The  followiag  irj«. 
dote,  related  to  us  at  Griqua  Town^  may  serve  to  iDtute 
the  association  of  lions  and  vultures*     A  Bushman^  radii|  | 
near  the  Orange  River,  in  the  direction  of  Hardcattle  Ek( 
was  hunting,  with  some  of  his  companiona  ;    but  obsenrii^i  i 
considerable  number  of  vultures  soaring  in   the  air,  he  Qei-| 
eluded  that  some  animal  had  been  accidentally  kill^,  of  vlit^ 
he  might  possibly  obtain  a  share;   he  therefore  left  his  ( 
panions  and  repaired  to  the  spot,  where  he  found  a  bartebcfsl 
lying,  off  which  he  drove  a  number  of  these  birds.    On  i 
this,  a  lion,  which  he  supposed  had  killed  the  hartelieeart,  i 
satisfied  its  hunger,  came  from  behind  a  neigh bourii^l 
and  growled  at  him.     Petrified  with  fe^r,  tlie  Bushman  { 
perfectly  still.     The  lion  walked  round  him^   no  cloae 
brush  him  with  its  tail,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  low  growlj 
it  then  went  to  a  short  distance  and  sat  down^  looking  at  1 
Bushman,  who  kept  his  eye  upon  it,  and  drew  back  a 
paces ;  but  when  he  drew  back,  the  lion  advanced  ;  he 
fore  stood  quite  still,  till  the  lion  retired  a  little^  and  lay  < 
The  Bushman  seized  tlie  opportunity,  picked  up  a  few  i 
of  dry  grass,  and  began  to  try  to  strike  a  light ;    but  as  soon 
as  the  lion  heard  the  tapping  of  the  flint  and  steel,  he  txm 
again  and  walked  around  the  Bushman,  brushing  hini  as  b^ 
fore :  again  the  Bushman  was  still,  and  again  the  lion  retired 
The  Bushman  once  more  plied  his  flint  and  steely  and  agm 
the  hon  advanced  from  his  retreat;    at  this   moment,  die 
Bushman  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  light,  but  such  was  his 
terror,  that,  forgetting  himself,  he  continued  blomng  at  it, 
till  it  scorched  his  face.    The  lion  made  a  stand  when  lie  saw 
the  flame ;  and  as  this  increased,  when  the  burning  grass  wis 
dropped  into  a  dry  bash,  the  lion  flei     The  Bushman,  who 
had  been  thus  detained  from  noon  to  sunset,  lost  no   tijne, 
when  the  lion  was  sufficiently  far  gone,  in  also  making  lus  re- 
treat: he  said  he  thought  he  never  ran  so  fast  before;  and  when 
he  reached  his  companionsj  he  was  pale  and  sick  with  frighL 
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Our  road  now  wound  among  flat-topped,  basaltic  hQls,  in- 
Tspersed  with  others,  of  a  conical  form,  and  separated  by 
ndy  plains  of  a  limited  extent:  these  were  generally  clothed 
ith  low,  bushy  Meserabryanthemums  and  other  under-shnibs, 
[d  there  was  a  little  grass  about  the  foot  of  the  hills.     We 
veiled  about  seven  hours  to  Modder  Fontein,  Mud  Foun^ 
tain,  where  one  family  was  residing.     A  few  miles  further, 
,     ascending  by  a  narrow  pass,  we  came  upon  an  open  elevated 
countrj^,  from  which  there  was  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
^     mountains,  including  the  Sneeuwbergen,  Snow  MouniainSy  in 
H|^e  distance.    On  descending  a  little,  the  shelter  of  a  low  hill 
^^as  taken  for  protection  from  a  cutting  blast,  which  I  faced 
to-day  in  a  suit  of  duffle;  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a  kar- 
ross,  walking  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  up  warmth.     Captain 
^      Harris  mentions  the  thermometer  falling  to  18°  in  winter,  in 
[     this  part  of  the  country,  which  is  called  the  Winter  Veld, 
^h    23rd.  A  Hyena  disturbed  the  horses  in  the  night;  they  had 
^^een  left  to  browse  without  being  knee-haltered,  and  they  gal- 
loped off,  pursued  by  the  ravenous  beast ;  Abraham  followed 
and  fired  a  shot,  which  drove  off  the  hyena ;  the  horses  then 

I'  returned  to  near  the  wagon.  Near  to  this  place  was  the  tem- 
porary station  of  a  Vee  Boor,  or  Cat  tie-farmer ^  with  a  large 
^ock  of  sheep,  and  a  considerable  herd  of  cattle.  Tliis  class 
of  men  travel  from  place  to  place,  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
as  the  pasturage  is  consumed,  or  the  water  fails ;  they  dwell 
in  wagons,  w*ith  the  addition  of  tents  or  temporary  huts*  Two 
wagons  and  a  hut  were  occupied  by  this  party,  A  little 
further  to  the  right  of  our  road,  there  was  a  ruined  farm- 
house, and  close  to  it,  a  mat  hut,  in  which  some  people  who 
were  feeding  a  few  goats,  were  living.  There  was  rain-water 
in  pools  on  the  adjacent  plain,  at  the  opposite  side  of  which, 
we  came  at  Wash  Banks,  where  the  houses  were  all  empty. 
The  "forsaking  in  the  midst  of  this  land^'  had  been  the 
effect  of  drought,  and  of  a  disposition  to  emigrate,  from  the 
common  causes  operating  in  the  colony.  Further  on,  we 
passed  two  huts,  both  of  which  were  empty,  notwithstanding 
one  of  them  had  a  door  of  quagga-skin,  and  from  a  distance 
W€  «aw  a  man  leave  it.  Descending  through  a  pass  in  the 
basaltic  hills,  we  arrived  at  Seven   Fountains  where  three 
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Ivantage,  I  followed  my  party.    After  the  sun  set,  I  could 
rcely  keep  warm  by  walking.     The  wagon  was  to  have 
>pped  at  a  deserted  place  called  Monger  Fontein,  Hunger 
.FowUion;  but  being  discouraged  by  the  poor  prospect  in  re- 
gard to  food  for  the  cattle,  they  had  gone  forward,  as  I  could 
perceire  by  the  wheel*tracks,  I  therefore  pursued  them  across 
a  sterile  plain,  and   found  them  outspanned  among  some 
bui^hes,  on  a  rocky  hillock^  at  a  still  more  miserable  place, 
Sidled  Kaal  Plaats,  Bare  Place,  whither  the  other  family  soon 
jBowcdj  being  desirous  to  be  near  us,  if  the  child  should  be 
worse.    They  presented  us  with  a  Springbok  which  one  of 
their  people  had  killed ;   it  was  very  acceptable,  our  meat 
being  nearly  consumed, 

26th.  Although  Kaal  Plaats  was  a  very  poor  place,  there 
was  a  little  rivulet,  by  which  a  few  acres  of  land  were  watered  ; 
and  these  were  sown  with  corn.  Both  our  cattle  and  those  of 
the  other  wagon,  finding  no  other  food,  strayed  about  till 
they  found  out  the  corn;  happily,  the  dogs  barked,  and 
the  Boor  residing  on  the  spot,  having  seen  the  light  of  the 
fires,  had  put  his  people  on  the  alert ;  they  therefore  sallied 
forth  at  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  captured  the  intruders,  and 
drove  them  into  a  cattle-kraal.  The  owner  of  the  land  was 
moderate  in  his  complaints  of  trespass,  little  actual  damage 
having  taken  place ;  a  small  present  to  his  wife,  a  pleasant, 
motherly-looking  woman,  and  to  his  grandchildren,  brought 
all  to  a  good  understanding,  and  we  were  kindly  invited  to 
partake  of  their  '*  morgen  maal,"  nwniing  mealy  which  had 
more  of  the  character  of  dinner  than  of  breakfasL  The 
Dutch  have  a  similar  meal  about  eight  in  the  evening,  and 
these  are  the  only  times  they  eat,  in  the  country ;  the  first 
meal  being  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock*  A  cup  of  colfea  is 
generally  taken  early  in  the  morning,  and  frex}uently  another, 

ta  cup  of  tea,  at  uncertain  intervals,  in  the  course  of  the 
j\  m  the  remoter  places  it  is  often  taken  without  milk  or 
"^llgBr;    it  is  common   to   offer  this   beverage  to   strangers, 
■  than  wine  or  strong  drink.     Some  travellers  find  fault 
^be  quantity  of  sheep-tail  fat  used  in  cooking  by  the 
after  our  long  journeying,  this  formed  no  obstacle 
lorsea  strayed  several  miles  back  in  search 
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of  griiaft  and  shelter. — ^We  proceeded  to  Kiwnropl  ViW, 
Crane-fowl  Valley,  where  there  were  poob  of  mur,  w& 
Moor-hens  upon  them*  The  Blue  Cnuie,  jhAr^tih 
StunieyanufF  is  an  elegnnt  bird,  larger  Uuin  the  Conai 
Heron:  it  abounds  in  this  part  of  Africa^  and  is  oAea  atcii 
groups,  walking  among  the  scanty  berbfl^  in  acmrdiirfiMi 
In  the  afternoon  we  proceeded  to  nemr  Pmautd  Foiiletn,Ar« 
fbtmimm,  and  stationed  the  wagon  wbefe  aome  tall  ndbo^  w 
a  pool,  afforded  shelter  for  the  meo;  the  cattle  wtenedimili 
an  adjacent  mountain,  named  Tafel  Beig;,  TaAle  Mmmtakfk 
forage  and  protection  from  the  cold  aootberljr  wbid.  Bat 
some  of  our  party  killed  a  Lynx,  and  there  were  traces  of  Otin 

S7th«  This  being  First-day  we  remained  near  P^anl  F» 
tetn.  The  seclusion  of  such  a  sttuatioa  is 
able;  but  upon  the  wbole^  First-day  was 
a  day  of  rest  to  myself,  when  in  a  town  |  and  to  sod  i 
our  sen^ants  as  were  disposed  to  make  a  pfofitaUe  vm  4 
the  day,  a  town  or  a  Missionary  Station  was  a  moie  finnn^ 
able  place.  The  manner  in  which,  when  in  the  cfmntfj,  ibm 
who  could  not  read  often  slept  away  audi  portions  of  lb 
time  as  were  not  necessarily  occupied  otherwiaey 
tratrre  of  the  dedaradon,  that  *^  for  the  soul  to  be  withooi 
knowledge  is  not  good.''  I  was  nerer  before  so  mndi » 
pressed  with  the  great  priirilc^  of  being  able  lo  read  sa  vldi 
on  dus  journey,  and  in  dose  assoriation  with  two  individiiiii 
who  could  not  re^,  and  whose  ftligutng  occnpalioiis  «d 
prejudices  disinclined  them  from  learning.  Our  ^f^^m^ 
from  the  Kimtman  were  very  diligent  with  their  bcxiks. 

38tfa.  A  abort  fide  brought  us  to  Krygera  Fontein^  H^mrim 
Pbmmtaim.  llih  establishment,  like  those  of  moat  other  Boon 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  consisted  of  a  rude  &rm-housed 
erne  story,  thinly  famiBbed,  a  few  souDer  habitations,  oeca^ 
ped  by  coloured  senrantts,  krsab  or  fidda  for  cattlcy  alseg 
the  tops  of  die  waUs  of  whidi,  cakes  of  dung  were  anangedi 
to  dry  for  fuel,  and  a  gsiden  and  a  small  pieoe  of  cora-loid^ 
imgitedfrom  a  spring,  the  water  of  whidi  aooo  sunk 
into  the  ground.  These  places  are  generalfy  anrrottnded  b] 
a  wikkmess  of  scsltared  boshes,  mid4eg  U^  with  afiUli 
giais,  ia  tafta,  hiovasd  by  sheep  and  htgv  cuttle,  andb 
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thousands  of  Springboks.  We  now  entered  among  the  liills 
of  the  Sneeuwbergen,  Stww  MmmiainSf  by  an  easy  pass,  and 
came  to  Dasjes  Fontein,  Coneys  Fountain^  where  we  purchased 
xnilk  for  7d.  a  gallon,  and  butter  for  9d.  a  pound,  of  a  civil 
Boor  who  could  speak  a  little  English.  In  the  evening  we 
outspanned  at  the  foot  of  an  isolated,  basaltic  hill  and  a  more 
continuous  cliff,  in  a  winding  valley,  where  we  found  water 
and  a  little  grass*  Here  a  few,  Red  Hares  were  obtained 
among  the  rocks ;  among  which  there  were  some  beautiful 
flowers,  of  a  rosy  salmon  colour,  resembling  Toad-flax,  with  a 
double  spur,^ — The  Red  Hare  or  Roode  Haas,  Leptis  rupestrUf 
is  smaller  than  the  Common  Hare,  and  it  has  white  flesh ; 
the  Rock  Hare  or  Rheebok  Haas,  Lepm  saxatUiSy  is  a  larger 
species,  with  ears  upward  of  six  inches  long ;  the  Cape  Hare 
or  "Vnaakte  Haas,  Leptis  capensis  is  a  smaller  species  inhabit^ 
ing  the  open  country ;  the  other  two  are  found  in  rocky  or 
^haountainous  situations. 

^"  29th-  We  pursued  our  journey  through  a  series  of  valleys* 
'  supporting  considerable  herds  of  cattle,  and  passed  two 
f  fiurms,  with  strips  of  land,  irrigated  from  adjacent  kloofs.  Our 
I  resting-place  this  evening  was  at  Klip  Fontein,  Rock  Fountain^ 
I  near  Zuur  Plaats,  Sour  Place*  Among  the  rocks,  the  pretty 
I  Cyrtanthus  rupeisiris  was  in  flower ;  it  has  tubular^  crimson 
^^lossoms. 

Hi  30th.  We  travelled  over  a  country  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion; the  views  were  very  grand,  the  country  being  the  most 
mountainous  of  any  we  visited.  The  Compass  Berg,  the 
most  elevated  portion,  is  said  to  be  about  10,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  We  outspanned  at  a  place  called  the 
Poortje,  lAttle  Pass^  near  the  house  of  a  Field-comet,  of  whom 
we  purchased  a  sheep  for  7s.  6d,  The  family  of  this  man  like 
that  of  many  of  the  Boors  of  South  Africa,  was  very  large, 

31st.  I  ascended  one  of  the  numerous,  flat-topped  moun- 
tains of  basalt  and  clayslate,  with  which  the  Sneeuwberg  dis- 
trict abounds.  Flowers  and  grass  were  interspersed  among 
tlie  large  stones,  on  its  most  elevated  portions.  Among  the 
former  there  was  Myosotis  sylvaticay  the  same  species  as 
the  most  delicate  English  Forget-me-not;  it  did  not  fail 
lo  excite   many  pleasant  recollections;  it  was  growing  in 
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and  hafing  under  ita  iDatmctiaPj  a  considc         

Hf^tteniotay  freed-ala^tt,  and  0tber  people  of  ookmr, 
wrrr  undfT  the  infftmetioTi  of  Albert  Van  Lingen, 
wr  rr  i^aid  to  read  better  than  many  of  the  white 
tilt  iamerank. 

OfaafT  Reinet  ia  embosomed  among 
aiMDa  of  which  may  be  1^500  feet  above  tiie  plik|t 
«lo|}ei«  tonie  of  which  are  bnshy^  were  now  Terdint  li 
lop*  Several  interrupted  lines  of  diffi  interaeet  tbaa  m 
itona  altrttioni ;  and  near  the  baae^  the  ah&Ie  haa  i 

lo  aa  to  form  bare  sleepa.     The 
npnn  a  OMoanl-aliaped  flat,  bordered  by  the 
HiiHflaym  Riwrt  in  which  th«e  was  now  bit  little  ^ 

nmm  ftl  right  ai«lea»  and  are  border^  wiA  j 
iirv*  I  ihf  imDnrmins  9^pi»itm  are  fiUad  up  with  ^ 
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gardens,  having  hedges  of  Lemo%  PomegFanate,  and  Quince, 
and  being  watered  from  a  copious  spring  in  the  neighbour- 
hood}  by  means  of  ditches.  The  gardens  are  stocked  with 
Orange^  Pear,  Apricot,  and  Peach  trees ;  the  houses,  which 
stand  separately,  are  built  in  Dutch  stymie,  and  are  white- 
washed ;  tliey  have  Oleanders  and  Melias,  or  other  ornamental 
trees  in  iront.  The  longest  street  is  about  an  English 
mile  in  length.  The  place  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Re- 
ionned  Dutch  Church,  has  a  lofty  tower  and  a  neat  spire. 
The  whole  place,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  presented  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  The  blossoms  of  the  Oleander  and  the 
Pomegranate  were  very  beautiful,  and  tlie  air  was  perfumed 
by  the  flowers  of  the  Vine,  The  place,  nevertheless,  is  not 
accounted  very  healthy  in  summer ;  behig  so  much  inclosed 
by  hills,  the  heat  is  great,  and  miasmata  may  probably  ascend 
from  so  large  a  surface  of  irrigated  land. 

2nd,  In  the  evening,  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  Mission- 
chapel,  with  the  coloured  people  and  a  few  Dutch,  whom  I  ad- 
dressed in  English,  which  A.  Murray  interpreted,  as  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  they  would  understand  my  broken  Dutch, 
not  being  accustomed  to  a  variety  of  preachers. 

3rd.  The  White-people  and  the  Coloured  met  together 
for  public  worships  but  they  sat  apart.  The  congregation  was 
large.  In  the  afternoon,  a  school  was  held  in  the  Government 
schoolroom  by  A.  Murray  and  two  assistants.  This  place  was 
fitted  up  on  the  plan  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
but  it  was  without  a  teacher  for  the  week-day  school.  The 
exercises  were  scriptural  and  catechetical,  and  the  attendance 
was  considerable  for  a  wet  day.  My  companion  addressed  the 
juvenile  company,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  school,  much  to 
my  satisfaction.  xVt  three  o'clock,  a  small  English  congrega- 
tion, to  which  A.  Murray  usually  preachetl,  assembled  in  the 
public  place  of  worship ;  the  opportunity  was  given  over  to 
ns,  and  I  had  much  dose  labour  with  them.  In  point  of 
order  and  piety,  they  nmk  below  the  Dutch  inhabitants.  In 
the  evening,  a  considerable  company  of  white  and  coloured 
persons  assembled  in  the  chapel ;  way  was  again  made  for  us 
to  address  them,  and  we  were  strengthened  to  set  forth  t!ie 
advantages  of  early  dedication  to  the  Lord. 
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7th-  We  parted  from  Andrew  and  Mary  Murray  and  their 
imily,  and  proceeded  a  few  miles  on  the  way  toward  Beau- 
fort, crossing  the  Sundays  River  three  times,  and  a  smaller 
stream  once;  both  were  bordered  with  Doombooms,  and 
flowed  over  argillaceous  beds,  through  Karroo  country,  covered 
with  Mesembryanthemums,  which  were  now  displaying  a 
profusion  of  gay  flowers,  of  white,  yellow,  red  and  pink  of 
various  shades.     A  small,  white  DianthuSf  Pink,  and  a  large 

kOpuntia^  were  growing  among  some  limestone  rocks,  where 
we  stopped ;  the  latter  grows  also  on  the  basalt.  This  plant 
is  represented  in  the  etching  at  page  226 ;  it  is  common 
on  the  Karroo,  where  it  sometimes  stands  sohtarily,  10  feet 
high ;  it  occurs  from  Cradock  to  half-way  between  Graaff 
Reinet  and  Beaufort,  and  keeps  much  to  one  parallel  of  lati- 
tude ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  large,  oblong  joints,  and  has  flowers 
of  orange  or  yellow  resembling  roses, — ^The  water  in  many 
places  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphate  of  Soda  or  Glauber  SalL 

8th*  We  now  entered  upon  the  Great  Karroo,  by  a  road 
lying  under  the  Camdeboo  mountains,  which  cannot  be  tra- 
velled in  dry  weather,  on  account  of  the  scarcit)^  of  water* 
We  passed  over  some  hills,  clothed  with  strong  bushes,  and 

tat  night,  had  to  dig  for  water,  in  the  bed  of  a  periodical  riven 
9th*  While  the  herdsman  was  bringing  up  the  cattle  from 
under  an  adjacent  mountain,  I  ascended  to  near  its  craggy 
top.  A  Hyena,  w^hich  probably  was  sick,  or  had  caught 
no  prey  last  night,  and  was  hungry,  was  crying  among  the 
bushes  till  after  eight  o^ clock  this  morning.  In  the  course 
of  ray  ramble,  I  set  up  t»*o  Roode  Rheeboks  and  a  Long- 
eared  Hare,  and  saw  a  large  Tortoise.  The  Roode  Rheebok, 
Redunca  Lalandiiy  is  about  24  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  and 
5  feet  in  length  ;  its  horns  are  about  6  inches  long,  near  to 
each  other,  hooked  forward  at  the  tip,  and  having  a  few  im- 
perfect rings ;  the  body  is  yellowish  brown,  mth  a  tinge  of 
purple;  the  female  is  without  horns.  This  Antelope  is  com- 
mon among  the  rocky  hilb  of  this  part  of  Africa,  in  small 
groups.  Tortoises  of  various  species,  are  also  numerous ; 
their  colonial  name  is  Skilpot,  which  ia  a  corruption  of 
^^^hildpad^  Shiddrtoad* 
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We  traTemed  the  maigin  of  an  eaetenam  plaio,  pond 
through  a  small  wood  of  Doombooms^  ami  outiipduiiied  il 
noon  on  the  premises  of  a  Boor  on  the  Camdeboo  RiiYs^ 
where  the  water  was  led  out  by  a  ditch  to  as  to  irrigate  a 
garden,  a  vineyard,  and  some  corn-land,  Huree  fiaaiilici 
resided  on  this  spot,  to  whom  we  gave  a  little  Calier-coni  lad 
MaizCi  and  a  few  Date-stones  for  aead*  We  distributed  tht 
last  and  a  few  other  seeds  extensively*  in  the  course  at  oor 
journey.  The  afternoon  was  hot^  but  we  trarelled  to  aoiae 
rain-pools  in  the  bed  of  a  mountain-torrent^  among  whidi 
there  were  tall,  bushy  Doomboonis  that  proved  a  friendy 
shelter  from  a  cold  south-east  wind  which  sprang  ap  io  ths 
evening.  Distant  £arms  were  seen  scattered  renc&otely  in  the 
valleys  among  the  mountains^  and  we  met  m  few  tmvdkn. 
Some  Hottentots  received  portions  of  the  rendne  of  wtt 
Caffer-com  meal  with  gladness.  Now  that  our  utock  of 
wheaten  bread  was  renewed,  Caffer-corn  was  not  imicli 
thought  of,  but  it  was  very  acceptable  when  other  fiirinaceoyi 
food  was  scarce.  When  in  Graaff  Rcinet^  we  got  some  shoei 
made  of  undressed  leather,  and  sewed  with  ^        *   mgs  of 

the  same:  these  arc  called  Vel  Schoenen,  :    tbey 

are  much  used  in  this  country,  arid  arc  comfortable  in  dry 
weather.  A  Hottentot  will  make  himself  a  pair  in  a  oouplt 
of  hours* 

10th.  We  rested  in  the  wilderness.  A  coloured  tnvdler 
came  to  the  wagon  to  inquire  if  lie  could  purchase  aome  vie^ 
tuals;  this  we  regarded  as  a  polite  mode  of  beg;ging.  He 
remained  during  one  of  our  readings,  and  received  a  donatioa 
of  Caffer  Com  meal.  There  were  few  animals  on  the  Karroo, 
except  of  the  insect  tribes.  Innumerable  caterpillars  were 
feeding  on  some  of  the  species  of  Mesemlnyanthemum  and 
Atriplex;  they  were  very  troublesome  in  crawling  over  every 
thing  tliat  came  in  their  way;  Red-legged  liunting-spidersy 
of  bad  name,  with  formidable  forceps,  Lion-ants,  Buttarflieay 
Beetles,  and  Grasshoppers,  were  likewise  met  with  bete. 
In  bushy  places  there  were  Doves,  and  smaller  birds,  f^nJ 
in  the  open  country  Bustards  and  Blue  Cranes. 

11th.  We  travelled  along  the  base  of  a  range  of  cliff- 
crested^  picturesque  mountains,  and  occasionally  cxoeaed  low 
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points,  exhibiting  traces  of  limestone,  argillaceous  sandstone^ 
and  shivered  arpllaceous  rock.  We  passed  three  farnas  at  a 
distance  on  the  left ;  and  in  an  arid  valley  met  with  Gasironema 
SmithitBy  with  spiral  leaves  and  from  two  to  six  bell-shaped, 
lily-like,  cream-coloured  flowers.  In  the  evening  we  out- 
spanned  at  a  place  called  Jouberts.  Here  some  fine  fields 
of  grain  were  irrigated  from  a  rivulet,  tributary  to  the  Cam- 
toos.  For  two  previous  years,  this  rivulet  had  been  dry,  and 
water,  to  drink,  had  to  be  brought  from  a  spring  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant.  Many  hons  had  been  shot  at  this  spring 
when  it  was  the  only  one  flowing  in  the  neighbourhood, 

12th.  We  travelled  over  a  miserable  country;  in  some 
places  it  was  stony,  in  others  sandy,  and  in  others  it  had  a 
hard,  clayey  surface,  glossy  with  some  alkah,  probably  soda;  in 
many  parts  it  )ielded  little  but  a  few  stunted,  spinous  Mes- 
embryanthemuma  and  Euphorbias ;  among  these,  however,  a 
Tetagonia^  an  insect  of  the  Cicada  tribe,  about  an  inch  long, 
kept  up  a  rattling  chorus*  In  two  places,  belts  of  Doom- 
boom  and  thorny  Celastms  marked  the  course  of  rain-streams 
from  the  mountains.  In  the  evening,  we  reached  another 
such  place,  among  some  low  hills,  where  were  four  encamp- 
ments, of  different  branches,  of  three  generations,  of  a  family 
of  Vee  Boors,  named  Pienaar,  who  were  sojourning  here  with 
their  flocks  and  herds.  The  appearance  of  this  family  was 
neat  and  respectable,  and  they  seemed  glad  to  receive  a  few 
tracts  and  a  word  of  christian  counsel. 

13th.  The  horses  having  strayed  in  search  of  pasturage 
some  of  the  people  were  out  all  day  in  search  of  them.  In 
returning  to  the  wagon,  they  found  the  nest  of  an  Ostrich, 
with  thirty-nine  eggs,  arranged  in  concentric  circles,  nine  of 
which  they  brought  away,  being  as  many  as  they  could  carry. 

14th.  At  ten  o'clock  last  night  CoHn  Fraser,  the  pious 
minister  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  at  Beaufort,  came 
up,  and  outspanned  his  wagon  near  to  ours :  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Graaf  Reinet,  accompanied  by  his  sister-in-law  and 
ten  of  their  children.  Our  interview  with  him  this  morning 
was  very  satisfactory,  and  he  gave  us  letters  of  introduction 
to  facilitate  our  movements  at  Beaufort. —  G,  W.  Walker 
accompanied  our  driver  to  the  Ostriches  nest,  in  the  hope 
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of  bringing  away  the  remainder  of  the  eggs ;  but  tiie  birds 
havdng  abandoned  them  on  being  discovered,  the  Jackals  hid 
broken  them.  This  they  are  said  to  effect  by  roOing  tlit 
eggs  one  against  another,  or  against  stones :  Hyenas  also 
destroy  the  eggs,  when  left  at  night  by  the  old  birds.  Ostrichei 
are  said  to  sit  on  their  eggs  constantly  in  this  country,  tlie 
male  and  female  by  turns,  except  when  the  sun  is  hot,  and 
then  they  feed.  The  supernumerary  eggs,  which  are  pJaeed 
in  the  outside  circles,  form  the  food  for  the  young  binls 
when  first  hatched.  The  shell  of  the  Cape  Ostrich  has  a 
punctured,  enamelled  surface,  while  that  of  the  Ostrich  of  the 
north  of  Africa  is  smooth  and  of  a  plain  white  colour. — The 
day  was  hot  and  windy.  In  the  evening  we  halted  at  some 
rain-'pools  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  having  passed  a  few  Ostriches 
and  Springboks  on  the  way. 

15th.  The  heat  of  yesterday,  which  was  attended  by  many 
of  those  columns  of  dust  which  are  raised  by  ^'  the  whirlwinds 
of  the  south,"  was  to-day  followed  by  thunder  and  rain.  We 
travelled  in  the  forenoon,  to  Stellenbosch  Valei ;  where  a 
man  on  his  way  to  Port  Elizabeth,  recognized  our  driver, 
whose  brotlier  had  been  in  the  employment  of  this  person  in 
Cape  Town.  This,  to  people  living  in  populous  countries 
would  seem  a  trifling  circumstance,  but  it  was  one  such  as 
rarely  occurred  in  our  joumeymgs  in  Afiica;  and  from  this 
person  J.  Hayes  received  tlie  first  mtelligence  of  his  family 
connexions,  since  leaving  the  Cape. — Heavy  rain  obliged  us 
to  stop  early  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  Doom  boom  wood  on 
a  branch  of  the  Karrecka;  here  we  heard  a  remarkable 
noise,  resembling  the  stroke  of  something  ponderous ;  we  had 
noticed  this  at  various  places,  to  proceed  from  the  direction 
in  which  an  Ostrich  was  seen. 

16th.  Lions  are  found  along  the  Karreeka,  but  none  dis- 
turbed our  cattle,  which  fed  loose,  during  the  night.  I  found 
a  solitary  ostrich-egg,  on  an  open  plain;  probably  it  had 
been  dropped  by  some  bird  which  had  had  her  nest  dis- 
turbed. With  a  little  rice,  it  served  our  whole  company  for 
dinner.  These  eggs  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Common 
Fowl ;'  they  contain  upwards  of  a  quart  each.  In  the  after- 
noon we  saw  vast  herds  of  Springboks  in  a  valley  leading  tOb 
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the  Salt  River,  by  the  side  of  which  we  outgpanned  at  a  late 
hour.  At  this  place  a  Crasmla,  with  connate  leaves,  abounded 
on  a  rocky  hiU,  on  which  there  was  also  a  plant  allied  to 
Siapeiia,  with  minntely  spotted  flowers,  the  size  of  a  sliilling, 
fringed  with  trembling  hairs^  which  were  widest  at  the  point 
most  distant  from  the  flowers. 

17th.  We  called  upon  the  faraily  residing  here,  and  were 
pleased  to  see  in  their  house,  an  aged,  coloured  woman,  treated 
with  considerate  kindness ;  our  shaking  hands  with  her  did 
not  appear  to  be  looked  upon  unpleasantly.  It  is  so  uncom- 
mon for  White  people  to  shake  hands  with  the  Coloured,  ex- 
cept at  missionary  stations,  that  the  Coloured  often  shrink 
from  accepting  this  token  of  kindness,  seeming  to  think  it 
cannot  be  meant  for  them. 

18th.  We  outspanned  among  thorns,  by  water  in  pools, 
in  the  course  of  a  periodical  rain-torrent  at  Rhinosterkop, 
Rhifwceros-head.  Here  I  had  some  conversation  with  a  Boor 
who  was  going  to  see  after  his  cattle  beyond  Philippolis,  and 
was  travelling  in  a  wagon,  with  his  seven  motherless  chil- 
dren ;  his  ear  seemed  open  to  religious  counsel. — Fossil  bones 
occur  in  some  of  the  isolated  hills  on  this  part  of  the  Karroo ; 
some  of  them,  at  least,  are  those  of  the  lion  and  other  extant 
animals. 

19th.  Our  journey  continued  to  be  over  karroo  country, 
on  a  clayslate  formation,  but  having  little  hills  of  limestone 
and  of  basalt.  The  mountains  of  the  Nieuwv-eld  were  now  on 
the  right,  and  those  of  the  Blydenberg  were  just  visible  on  the 
southern  horizon.  Belts  of  Doomboom  marked  the  lines  of 
water-courses  across  the  plain ;  but  most  of  them  were  dry, 
notwithstanding  some  of  them  were  deep.  In  the  evening 
we  outspanned  close  to  the  town  of  Beaufort* 

20th.  Beaufort  is  a  prettj^  little  town,  of  about  600  in- 
habitants, watered  by  two  copious  springs,  which  give  its 
gardens  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fertility:  it  is  situated 
solitarily,  upon  the  open  karroo,  but  not  far  from  the  foot  of 
the  Nieuwveld  Mountains.  The  streets  are  bordered  with 
Mulberry,  Pear,  Melia,  and  Weeping-willow  trees.  No  can- 
teen exists  in  the  place,  the  magistrates  having  refused  to 
grant   licenses   for  the   sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  on   the 
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application  of  the  churchwardens^  who  petitioned  against  tht 
licenses  being  renewed.  The  district  of  Beaufort  comprehendi 
about  20^000  square  miles^  and  6,000  inhabitants^  iucluding 
coloured  people.  The  residences  of  the  farmers,  a  few  of 
whom  are  English,  are  so  remote,  that  their  minister  told  u% 
it  would  take  him  eighteen  months  to  visit  them  from  bouse 
to  house. — We  became  the  guests  of  a  pious,  German  widow, 
named  Sieberhagen,  who  with  her  family  showed  us  much 
kindness. 

21st,  The  hot  weather  having  shrunk  the  wood-work  of 
our  wagon,  we  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  workman,  to  have 
the  wheel-tires  shortened  and  to  undergo  a  complete  repair. 

22nd.  In  the  evening,  we  had  a  meeting  with  the  English 
inhabitants.  We  were  strengthened  to  set  before  them  the 
love  and  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  condemnation  of 
those  who  reject  these,  and  choose  the  service  of  Satan  through 
sin. 

23rd.  In  tlie  evening,  we  had  a  meeting  with  about  forty 
Coloured  People,  formerly  slaves ;  much  sense  of  the  divine 
overshadowng  was  granted,  both  as  we  sat  in  silence,  and  as 
we  spoke  to  them  on  the  things  which  belong  to  eternal  life. 
The  prejudices  of  some  of  the  Dutch  were  still  strong  against 
the  instruction  of  this  class,  notwithstanding  there  was  a 
marked  improvement  among  them  since  an  evening-school 
had  been  established  for  their  benefit.  The  Coloured  People 
here,  however,  attended  public  worship  along  with  the  Whitea. 
A  large  number  of  Boors  emigrated  from  the  district  of  Beau- 
fort to  the  Natal  country ;  they  parted  with  their  farms  for  a 
mere  trifle  to  leave  the  country. 

24th.  In  the  evening,  we  met  a  congregation  in  the  place 
of  worship  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Church ;  some  persons 
seldom  seen  at  a  place  of  worship  were  present. 

25th,  We  called  upon  the  Civil  Commissioner,  to  whom 
we  had  a  letter  of  introduction ;  he  went  with  us  over  the 
prison.  It  was  a  badly  ventilated  place,  and  not  very  clean  ; 
but  it  was  imdergoing  some  improvements.  In  the  lower 
story,  tJiere  were  four  cells  and  a  larger  room,  with  grated, 
wooden  doors.  Thirteen  prisoners  were  in  the  lai^r  ward. 
Only  one  of  the  cells  was  occupied ;  they  were  larger  than 
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is  usual  for  solitary  coaSnement,  A  room  scarcely  larger 
that!  the  cells,  was  used  as  a  sleeping-place  for  about  twenty 
convicts,  who  worked  upon  the  roads,  in  irons.  Some  larger 
upper  rooms  were  not  very  secure ;  only  one  of  them  had 
occupants. 

In  the  evening,  a  temperanoe-meetbg  was  held  in  the 
Government  Schoolroom.  Abolishing  canteens,  and  putting 
a  stop  to  the  retailing  of  spirituous  liquors  generally,  had  been 
attended  with  happy  effects  among  the  lower  orders  of  so- 
ciety, but  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  far  from  having 
gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  by  themselves  ceasing  to  use 
that  which  they  saw  was  a  great  evil  in  others-  Many  ab- 
stained from  spirits,  and  others  rarely  took  wine,  but  few 
practiced  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors  ;  and  not 
a  few,  of  influential  example,  continued  to  use  both,  greatly 
to  the  prejudice  of  themselves,  and  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded. 

27th.  On  inquiriDg  of  some  traders,  who  had  come  from 
Cape  Town,  what  was  the  state  of  the  Karroo,  they  answered, 
that  it  was  fine ;  aU  blossoming.  My  heart  rather  sank  at 
the  expression,  for  I  concluded  that  the  blossoming  was  that 
of  the  Mesembr)'anthemums,  which,  though  gay  indeed  to 
look  upon,  I  knew  would  afford  nothing  for  our  poor  cattle* 
Often  afterw  ards  I  was  ready  to  exclaim.  If  this  be  fine,  what 
can  the  Karroo  be,  when  it  is  poor!  If  rain  fall  in  the 
Twelfth  or  First  month,  grass  springs  freely  among  the  kar- 
roo-bushes, but  it  speedily  withers  again,  and  uidess  it  fall  in 
these  months,  there  is  little  grass  to  be  seen  throughout  the 
year. 

Beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Colony,  to  the  north  of  Beau- 
fort, there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Caffers,  who  at  a 
former  period,  were  in  service  within  the  Colony ;  they  are 
reported  to  have  assisted  the  Boors  in  defending  themselves 
against  the  Bushmen,  whose  women  the  Caffers  have  taken 
for  wives.  They  have  been  regarded  by  the  Boors  of  this 
district,  as  a  protection  against  the  depredations  of  the  Bush- 
men, who,  doubtless,  have  at  times  committed  great  outrages 
both  upon  the  stock  and  lives  of  the  Boors.  But  though 
records  of  these  exist,  our  information  respecting  the  merits 
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of  the  question  between  them  and  the  Boors  of  the  Frontier 
is  stUI  very  imperfect.  We  have  no  Bushman  annals^  Ui  di^ 
tail  the  attacking  of  their  kraals  and  the  carrjHng  off  of  the 
women  and  children  ;  but  from  the  number  of  people  of  tim 
Bushman  nation  in  the  service  of  the  Boors  of  the  frontier, 
there  seems  ground  to  think  that  cases  of  thia  kind  have  not 
been  few.  Making  due  allowance  for  thefts  of  cattle,  ooni^ 
mitted  wantonly,  or  under  the  pressure  of  occasional  fiuniiic^ 
and  for  the  cases  of  murder  by  wicked  men,  such  aa  occur  it 
all  communities,  there  still  remains  a  great  degree  of  proba* 
bility,  that  most  of  the  offences  committed  by  the  Bushmcas^ 
were  mere  acts  of  retaliation,  tliough,  perhaps,  not  alwsji 
falling  on  the  heads  of  the  aggressors.  Those  who  comait 
provocations  which  return  on  their  neighbours,  whether  Dutck 
or  EngUsh,are  certainty  bkmeable  for  the  consequences;  amt 
violent  retaliations^  like  capital  punishments^  increase  mur« 
der.  The  dread  of  the  result  of  detection,  drives  to  tibii 
desperate  mode  of  destroying  the  power  of  crimination. — ^Afe 
a  subsequent  period,  a  conversation  took  place  between  an. 
acquaintance  of  ours  and  an  emigrant  Boor,  on  the  manner 
in  which  persons  of  the  latter  class  obtained  Bushmen,  be- 
yond the  Frontier,  to  herd  their  cattle ;  the  Boor  said,  tlicy 
went  to  the  kraals  of  the  Bushmen,  and  brought  them  awi|« 
Our  acquaintance  inquired,  how  they  managed^  if  the  BusIh 
men  were  unwilling  to  become  their  servants  5  the  Boor  r^ 
plied,  We  give  them  a  bullet! 
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Depaftnrc  from  Beaufort. — Lftanching  Into  the  "Wilderness. — ^Periodical  Eifert. 

— Eed  Water. — ^Hottentot  Shepherd, — ^Mirage,^ — Bogs  and  Hot  Ground.'— 

Bnuudewyn  Gat. — Natal  Emigrant. — Nicuwreld  Mountains* — Mint. — Julut. 

— Baboons. —  Monkey. — Destitution  of  Bread.  —  Brmk  Places.  —  Mountain 
)  Farms. — Porcupines, — Computations  of  Distance. — Bushman's  Fiddle. — Khi- 

n osier  Rivier. — Onder  Roggeveld. — Resting  Places. — Karroo  Fish  River* — 
(  Crinuin  capense. — Teachable  Hottentots. — Lang  Fontcin. — Emigrant  Boors. 

I  — ^Ecf erence   for   the  Bible. — Spirit^drinking.— Rheumatic  Fever. — Bread. — 

I  Hantam. — Cultivated  Land. — Rams    Rop, — Brunsvigia  toxicaria. —  Pleasant 

i  Inter  view.  ^-Sandstone  Country. — Rhinoceros  Bush.^ — Treading  out  Com. — 

Willow.— Jackals.— Hand  Mill.— Bokkeveld  Mountains.— Descent  of  the  Bok- 
I  keveld. — Aloe  arborescens. — Stink  Fontein. — Dahby-tree. — ^Book  of  Revela- 

'  tion. — Salt  Water. — Granite  Country. — Tafclberg. — ^Boors  and  Coloured  Peo- 

(  pie. — Twee  Fonteins. — State  of  the  Hottentots. — Barrow  and  Dr.  Philip.— 

L  Kaimeibergen.—Plant8.— Homed  Snake- Fresh   Water.— Arrival   at  Lily 

^^L    Fountain.— 

^pith  mo.  28th.  Haying  exchanged  eight  of  our  tired  oxen  for 
Afresh  ones,  with  Henry  Rose,  a  person  from  whom  we  received 
much  kind  attention,  both  here  and  in  Cape  Town,  we  left 
Beaufort,  and  launched  into  the  wilderness  with  feelings 
much  like  those  which  attend  embarking  for  a  long  voyage. 
Our  aim  was  to  reach  the  Wesleyan  Station  of  Lily  Fountain 
on  the  Kamieaberg  Mountains,  in  Little  Namaqualand,  and 
we  did  not  fear  arriving  at  this  point,  but  we  had  no  map  on 
which  a  road  thither  was  laid  down,  and  we  could  not  find 
any  person  who  had  travelled  further  in  that  direction,  than 
the  houndary  of  the  Beaufort  District ;  we  therefore  could 
form  no  certain  idea  of  the  length  of  time  the  journey  would 
be  likely  to  take,  nor  of  what  point  to  aim  for  on  the  way ; 
but  ha\ang  learned  that  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  circuit 
court  had  once  come  in  that  direction,  into  this  district,  from 
Clan  William,  we  concluded  to  make  for  that  place. — In  the 
course  of  this  day  we  travelled  about  six  miles,  and  rested  for 
the  night  by  the  Stoltz  Rivier,  which  was  dry,  excepting  a  few 
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poob.    The  late  ram  had  made  Tegetation  firesber  in  tiiis. 
part  of  Africa  tlian  it  had  been  at  this  season  of  the  year 
ten  years  past,  but  sufficient  had  not  fallen  to  revive 
springs,  which  were  very  weak^  where  tliey  had  not  failed 

29th.  We  were  still  travelling  upon  the  Great  Karrixi. 
At  noon  we  stopped  where  there  was  red  water,  in  the  pools 
of  a  watercourse,  and  in  the  evening,  where  there  was  water 
remaining  in  a  single  place,  in  the  bed  of  the  Sand  River, 
the  foot  of  a  low  cliff,  of  shivered,  purple,  clay-slate,  anion 
low,  flat-topped  ridges  of  clayey  sandstone. — The  eartli  he] 
being  chiefly  shale,  or  a  sort  of  sj>lintered  slate,  the  surfi 
water  is  soon  swallowed  up,  so  that  few  of  the  rivers  flow  moi 
than  tivo  or  three  days  immediately  after  rain;  hut  as 
form  the  drains  from  the  mountains,  a  heavy  tliunder-showi 
fills  them,  and  they  then  rush  as  torrents,  Tlie  water  froi 
the  red  pools  scarcely  extracted  tlie  colouring  matter  of  coffi 
we  often  drank  it  in  a  state  in  which  it  looked  somewhat 
if  it  had  been  mixed  with  milk. — In  the  course  of  the  day,  ^ 
met  with  an  old  Hottentot  shepherd  who  had  learned  to  read 
in  the  "  Bovenland,^^  Upper  Count nj^  that  is,  toward  the  Capei 
the  coimtry  we  were  now  in  is  called  the  "  Onder  Veld/' 
Lower  CourUry,  This  man  had,  in  the  crown  of  his  hat,  aloi 
with  his  spectacles,  an  old  tract  that  was  much  worn,  not- 
withstanding it  was  protected  by  a  sheep-skin  cover.  Oi 
being  presented  with  a  Testament,  a  copy  of  Bunyan's  HI 
grim's  Progress,  and  a  smaller  tract,  he  remarked  to  01 
herdsman,  in  reference  to  these  treasures,  that  this  was  a 
happy  day  to  him.  He  seemed  alive  to  religious  truth,  and 
was  one  of  the  encouraging  evidences  that  the  labours  of  tha 
early  missionaries  had  not  been  altogether  in  vdn,  notwith* 
standing  the  labourers  might  not  see  the  fruit  of  their  toi 
The  offer  of  a  hand  quickly  dispersed  his  reser\"e;  but  hi 
said  he  did  not  venture  to  speak  to  white  men  travelling  i 
wagons,  unless  they  first  spoke  to  him.  We  obtained  soi 
information  from  him  respecting  the  road,  and  the  next  place 
for  water. 

30th*  The  Mirage  in  this  coimtry  often  causes  the  moun* 
tains  to  appear  as  if  they  were  cut  off  by  the  base,  and  raised 
into  the  air.     It  also  presents  the  appearance  of  water  Iti 
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]  most  arid  parts  of  the  karroo.  To-day  we  crossed  the  dry 
tbeds  of  several  rivulets ;  and  in  one  of  them^  the  stones  looked 
ms  if  they  were  standing  out  of  water.  Often  as  we  had  been 
deceived  by  such  appearances,  we  now  made  ourselves  sure 
of  water,  but  on  coming  to  the  place,  there  was  not  a  drop. 
The  illusion  vanished  and  left  us  to  feel  more  keenly  the 
thirst  which  the  great  heat  had  occasioned.  The  mirage  is  pro- 
bably occasioned  by  the  contact  of  two  strata  of  air  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  density :  the  surface  of  the  lower  stratum  may, 
in  some  measure  reflect  light  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in 
w^hich  water  reflects  it,  when  in  contact  with  air.  The  heat  now 
became  so  great  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  that  the  dogs,  in 
trying  to  shelter  themselves,  would  often  lie  down  \mder  such 
bushes  as  they  could  find  ;  but  these  were  generally  too  small 
to  defend  them  efl'ectually  from  the  scorching  sun.  After 
the  wagon  had  passed  to  some  distance,  the  poor  animals 
would  howl  through  fear  of  setting  their  feet  upon  the  heated 
ground ;  but  at  length  they  would  spring  up  and  gallop  to  a 
bush  or  stone  beyond  the  wagon,  under  which  they  would 
again  lie  down. — After  passing  a  deserted  house  we  came  at 
a  bushy  valley,  in  which  there  was  a  beautiful  spring  of  clear 
water,  under  a  cliff  of  purple,  shivered  slate,  surmounted  by 
clayey  sandstone,  and  resting  on  firm  argillaceous  rock.  The 
water  flowed  a  few  hundred  paces,  filled  some  rocky  pools, 
and  then  sunk  again  into  the  earth*  The  cattle  and  horses 
enjoyed  the  freshness  of  this  clear  spring,  and  the  latter 
browsed  greedily  upon  a  short  Bullrush,  Ekocharia^  which 
clothed  the  moistened  earth,  in  the  bed  of  tlie  river,  with 
a  lovely  green,  a  colour  rarely  occurring  in  the  dreary  Kar- 
roo* Near  this  place  was  a  deserted  house  with  cattle 
kraals^  and  a  Bushman's  hut.  lliese  had  probably  been 
left  in  the  time  of  drought,  from  the  failure  of  pasture  or 
water.  Aquatic  plants  were  growing  here.  Some  of  these, 
particularly  a  species  of  Aponogeton^  spring  up  quickly  on 
rain  filling  a  pool.  In  the  afternoon  we  entered  a  kloof 
called  Brandewyn  Gat,  Brandy  Opening^  in  the  Nieuwveld 
Bergen,  New  Field  Mountains^  which  we  here  commenced 
ascending.  We  spoke  to  a  stout  but  infirm  couple,  dwelling 
^  this  opening.    The  good  wonian  was  disposed  to  invite  us 
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to  remain  over  the  morrow,  but  her  huBband  pkttled  ii 
feebleness  of  their  fountain »  and  advised  our  pfOCceJia||| 
another  place,  three  hours  further.  It  was  however  fm  ki 
to  take  his  adnce ;  we  did  not  admire  travelling  on  cliii|cii^ 
roads,  in  tlie  dark;  we  therefore  halted  near  the 
of  one  of  their  sons,  who  abo  dwelt  by  a  weak 
but  whom  we  found  disposed  to  be  friendly.  This  iamilfiil 
been  to  Port  Natal,  where  they  remained  nearly  a  year.  11 
the  relatives  of  the  wife  were  slain  in  the  contest  witli  Ob^ 
gaan,  and  their  cattle  were  exchanged  for  necesaaries,  to  tkl 
the  man  said,  he  saw  that  if  they  remained,  they  should 
have  nothing  left.  Added  to  tliis,  every  tnan  there  did  tk 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  this  wma  often  wmf 
in  those  of  his  neighbour.  Laws  were  pronmlgatcd,  hi 
there  was  no  power  to  carry  tliem  into  operation;  he  therefin 
concluded  to  return,  though  impoverished,  rather  than  remas. 
like  many  others,  till  he  had  not  the  power  of  returning. 

12th  mo*  Ist  We  read  a  chapter  to  the  family  at  do 
place,  and  made  a  few  comments  on  the  nature  of  true  idk 
gion*  In  the  afternoon  we  ascended  a  hill  **  lo  inew  &i 
land  **  over  which  we  were  about  to  travel- 

2nd.  The  weather  was  showery,  but  we  proceeded  a  littk 
way  for  the  sake  of  better  provender  for  the  cattle*  He 
heads  of  the  linch-pins  of  a  Cape  wagon  are  made  larp^ 
to  prevent  dirt  from  falling  upon  the  axles  of  the  wheds: 
to-day,  a  bush  caught  one  of  the  linch-pins,  and  took  it 
of  one  of  the  fore-axles,  and  it  was  not  missed  till  the  wbod 
came  oC  The  axle  landed  on  a  bank,  and  we  esoaped  up- 
setting ;  for  this  preservation  we  felt  thankful  to  Him  wbo 
marks  all  our  ways,  and  without  whose  knowledge  not  a  spar- 
row fidls. — Our  route  now  lay  in  a  north-westerly  directioiia 
winding  among  the  mountains,  sometimes  making  consider 
able  ascents  and  descents.  We  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a 
cliff,  where  there  was  a  feeble  spring,  in  which  there  wai 
Crab,  notwithstanding  the  place  was  so  choked  with  mud 
not  to  afford  sufficient  water  forourseh  es  and  our  cattle,  till  if 
was  cleared  out  by  means  of  spades.  Near  this  place,  we  pmsm 
a  large  family  of  Bushmen,  some  of  whom  were  drying  a  iipe< 
oies  of  Mint,  Mentha,  for  tea. 
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3itl,  We  came  upon  the  top  of  the  Nieuwveld,  where 
there  was  plenty  of  rain-water  in  shallow  pools.  The  views 
among  the  mountains  in  the  direction  in  which  we  had  come, 
were  fine.  The  country  was  still  Karroo,  In  some  places, 
countless  thousands  of  a  species  of  Julus  were  crawling  on 
the  sterile  ground  and  among  the  stunted  bushes.  We  out- 
spanned  after  sunset  under  the  Groene  Berg,  Green  MourUaifif 
among  the  rocks  of  which  Baboons  were  numerous,  and  very 
noisy.  The  Baboon  of  this  country,  which  I  have  noticed  un- 
der the  name  of  Cifnocephalus  ursinus,  is  probably  identical 
with  C  porcarius ;  the  Common  Monkey  of  South  Africa  is 
Lasiopyga  nern^tis. 

4ih.  I  ascended  the  Groene  Berg,  which  is  about  400 
feet  above  the  plain.  The  baboons  grumbled  at  my  approach 
with  a  sort  of  hoarse  "  wah;  ^^  some  of  them  were  very  large; 
I  tried  to  get  near  them,  but  only  once  succeeded.  Two 
Rheeboks,  Redunca  capreolusy  also  retreated  hastily  on  my  ap- 
proach, TheNieuwveld  is  a  verj^  elevated  country;  its  highest 
point  is  reckoned  by  some,  at  about  1 0,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  vegetation  of  this  mountain-territory  is  chiefly 
low  bushes.  A  short  ride  brought  us  to  Groene  Berg  Fon- 
tem,  in  a  shallow  valley  with  schistose  sandstone  margins* 
Here  a  shoemaker  was  residing,  who  said  his  little  harvest 
was  nearly  ready,  but  that  he  had  been  without  bread  for 
several  weeks ;  and  that  till  the  Tenth  month,  the  country 
had  been  so  dry,  that  many  persons  had  lost  great  numbers 
of  sheep ;  but  that  since  tliat  time,  rain  had  fallen  every  two 
weeks.  Daylight  failing,  we  outspanned  among  some  low 
hills  in  a  desolate  spot. 

5th,  Two  hours' journey  brought  us  to  Ratel  Fontein,  the 
residence  of  a  Field-cometj  who  had  a  few  acres  of  corn,  and 
an  excellent  orchard,  well  watered  from  two  copious  springs. 
He  purchased  this  place  of  a  Boor  who  emigrated,  and  who 
afterwards  offered  him  £7^  more  to  repurchase  it  This  the 
present  oiiraer  refused  to  accept,  notivithstanding  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  six  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood;  he  had 
erected  a  horse-mill,  capable  of  grinding  twenty-four  bushels 
i  of  wheat  in  a  day,  and  was  making  other  improvements*  In  the 
|aftemoon,  we  passed  two  houses,  one  of  which  was  empty, 
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and  at  the  expiration  of  foor  houiv,  outapttnned  in  a  maij 
bollowy  afibrtUng  pasturage  and  n-ater. 

6th-  Early  in  the  morning,  we  hmd  m  visit  tram  m 
able  young  man,  the  son  of  a  Door  ai  Riet  Fontetn, 
abowed  us  kindness  when  we  reached  him  hmmm.  We 
called  at  Droogroet  Fontein,  Dr^fooi  FomUmm^  the 
of  another  of  his  sona^  who  was  lately  aettli^l  there  wilh  In 
wife  and  two  children*  Their  furniture  constat^  of  pnrtifcli 
arttdea,  such  as  are  generally  taken  by  an  African  Boor,  m 
hii  wagon^  when  trareUing.  A  little  um»  in  tidm  p«t  tf 
the  worldj  and  these  young  people  were  connmesidably 
vouring  to  improre  their  circumstances  before  etilorpag  tUt 
expenses*  The  water  of  their  tittle  fonntmn  w»a  madt  tk 
most  of,  in  irrigating  a  small  piece  of  corn-land.  Wc 
in  the  cTcning  in  a  sandy  hollow,  within  sight  of  the  fifct  of 
some  people  in  charge  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  oonntij 
tliough  a  little  undulating,  was  atill  unintereating  KsfTOk 
Very  few  animals  were  to  be  seen ;  but  tlie  holes  of  Ponsi- 
pines  were  numerous^  and  as  they  were  frequently  made  in 
the  road,  probably  because  in  such  situations  there  were 
roots  to  obstruct  burrowing,  it  was  often  necessary  to  tuni 
wagon  out  of  the  track  to  miss  them*  Tlie  Porcupine,  HfMfim 
crittatai  is  called  in  the  Colony,  It&er  Vark,  fnm  Pig,  and  tiui 
Ant-eater,  Aard  Vark,  Earth  Fig ;  both  make  burrows  mudi 
larger  than  those  of  the  Fox ;  the  Cape  Ant-eater^  Orf€ti 
pU9  capenm,  is  4  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  base  of 
the  tail;  its  tail  is  2  feet  long,  and  its  ears  are  7  inches* — ^Tbe 
best  places  for  cattle  in  these  deserts,  are  those  which  are 
saline,  and  afford  a  shrubby  Atripks^  and  other  plants  gener^ 
ally  found  on  the  sea^oast  These  are  termed  "  Brmk-places,'' 
and  such  shrubs  arc  called,  **  Brak-bushes/'  When  first  one 
oxen  were  under  the  necessity  of  eating  brak-bushes,  we  feh  i 
little  dismay ;  but  now  we  looked  out  anxiously  for  a  brak- 
place* 

7th.  We  proceeded  to  Moutons  Fontein,  where  we  con-* 
eluded  to  remain  over  First«day,  near  the  house  of  a  Dutdi 
fanner.  Here  we  obtained  sheep,  and  spent  a  little  ttmi 
with  the  farmer  and  his  wife  pleasantly  \  their  numerous  and 
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erce  dogs  rendered  caution  more  than  usually  necessary  in 

approaching  their  liouse, 

8th.  We  had  a  religious  interview  with  the  farmer,  his 
wife  and  a  brother,  in  whom  there  was  considerable  open- 
ness to  receive  Christian  counsel,  so  that  it  was  interesting  to 
be  thus  thrown  in  their  way.  The  two  young  men  joined  us 
in  the  afternoon,  when  our  own  little  company  was  gathered 
together  for  devotional  purposes;  they  were  interested  in 
hearing  our  Bechuana  youths  read  portions  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  their  native  tongue,  and  in  seeing  them  looking  at 
the  chapter  which  was  read  from  the  Dutch  Testament, 

£M:h.  We  crossed  the  Kleine  Riet  Rivier,  Little  Reed  River, 
and  keeping  northward,  outspanned  for  the  night  by  the 
house  of  a  Boor,  who  showed  considerable  tenderness,  when 
«poken  to  on  his  eternal  interests,  and  returned  little  atten- 
tions by  kindnesses.  Some  Hottentots  mistaking  us  for  tra- 
ders, brought  Ostrich-feathers  to  the  wagon  to  exchange  for 
tobacco. 

10th.  On  the  way  to  the  Groote  Riet  Rivier,  we  met  an 
emigrating  Boor  with  his  wagon  and  family :  they  received  a 
tract  with  expressions  of  satisfaction ;  but  another,  who  was 
feeding  sheep  at  the  Elands  River,  having  with  him  his  wife 
and  five  little  daughters,  dressed  in  leathern  frocks,  accepted 
one,  and  returned  it  by  our  herdsman.  Some  of  the  Boors 
are  afraid  of  being  contaminated  by  reading  tracts.  In  the 
evening,  we  passed  a  small  settlement  of  Hottentots,  none  of 
whom  could  read;  and  after  sunset,  we  saw  others  of  this  class 
at  Titus  Fontein,  where  there  were  some  houses  in  a  ruinous 
condition*  We  outspanned  in  a  sandy  hollow,  where  our 
people  killed  two  young  Porcupines,  which  were  an  accept- 
able addition  to  our  provisions.  On  the  tails  of  these  animals, 
there  are  several  hollow  quills,  open  at  the  top,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  they  convey  water  to  their  young. 

11th,  In  tlie  forenoon  we  came  upon  a  chain  of  pools  in 
the  bed  of  a  brook,  called  the  Bushmans  River,  by  the  side 
of  which,  was  the  encampment  of  a  Vee  Boor,  who  was  tem- 
porarily feeding  his  flocks  at  this  place  :  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  one  of  their  female  friends.  They  received 
us  in  an  agreeable  manner,  accepted  some  tracts  thankfully, 
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12th,  Three  hours*  ride  brought  us  to  the  Hartebeest  or 
Karroo  Fish  River,  which  had  a  slender  stream  runniTig  to- 
M'ard  the  Orange  River,  to  which  it  is  tributary.  By  the 
sides  of  the  Fish  River  there  were  some  large  willows,  which 
were  the  first  trees  we  had  seen  since  ascending  tJie  Nieuw- 
veld.  After  crossing  the  river,  we  were  perplexed  by  nu- 
merous roads,  but  in  t!ie  end  we  were  favoured  to  select  the 
right  one.  This,  in  three  hours  more,  led  us  to  Muiskraal 
Rivier,  which,  though  not  large,  had  lately  been  flooded,  and 
afforded  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  In  the  bed  of  this 
river,  and  some  others  in  this  part,  Crinum  capetise  was  sup- 
porting heads  of  fine,  white,  trumpet^shaped,  lily-like  flowers. 

13th.  In  the  forenoon,  we  arrived  at  Kok  Fontein,  Boiiinff 
Fountain^  where  some  springs  issued  from  interstices  of  the 
rocky  bed  of  a  river.  Near  tlie  ford,  the  family  of  an  aged  Boor 
was  residing  in  mat-huts.  We  did  not  visit  him,  as  his  wife, 
who  was  a  Hottentot,  said  he  was  so  deaf,  that  we  could  not 
make  him  hear :  she  and  some  grown-up  daughters  came  to 
the  wagon,  saying  they  were  stupid  and  unable  to  read,  and 
had  therefore  come  to  hearken.  We  had  pre\4ously  had  some 
conversation  with  a  Bushman,  who  had  been  a  year  at  the 
Wesleyan  missionary  station  of  Lily  Fountain.  This  man 
regretted  that  there  was  now  no  missionary  station  at  the 
Zak  Rivier,  where  a  Missionary  named  Kitcherer  formerly 
laboured,  or  nearer  the  Orange  River,  in  the  Bushman 
country.  Two  other  coloured  men  had  also  been  the  subjects 
of  rehgious  counsel,  and  the  women  had  been  induced  to 
come  to  us  through  their  medium.  We  sat  down  with  them 
on  the  sand,  and  directed  them  to  the  teaching  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  assuring  them  that  if  tliey  were  attentive  thereto,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  read  in  the  book  of  their  own  hearts, 
that  the  Lord  himself  would  be  their  teacher,  and  would 
bring  tliem  to  salvation  through  repentance  and  faith  in 
Christ,  of  whom  they  had  heard*  When  conversing  with 
the  Bushman  he  seemed  to  feel  something  of  the  power  of 

I  divine  love,  and  several  times  exclaimed,  "  Precious  Jesus  ! '' 
In  the  afternoon,  we  reached  Lang  Fontein,  having  as- 
cended a  range   of   mountains,    called    Roggeveld   Bergen, 
This  place  had  a  considerable  population,  living  in  houses 
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and  mat-huts  :  it  belonged  to  a  widow,  who  wan 
home^  but  whose  daughter  received  us  kindly ;  one  of 
nephews,  who  was  sojourning  here  on  his  way  to  Nl 
gave  us  important  information  respecting  our  journey*  * 
had  resided  in  Namaqualand^  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
country;  he  said  that  the  road  to  Clan  William  was 
rugged  and  difficult  to  travel,  and  that  from  thence  to 
Kamiesberg  was  so  heavy  a  sand,  tliat  he  was  sure,  that  if 
oxen  got  us  there,  they  would  not  bring  us  back,  and  that 
were  already  far  to  the  northward  of  Clan  William ;  that 
direct  road  to  the  Kamiesberg  was  good  ;  that  many  fami 
resided  along  its  course,  and  that  by  taking  it,  we  sh^ 
shorten  the  whole  distance  of  our  journey  nearly  20O 
Having  received  from  him  particular  instructions,  an4 
rough  sketch  of  the  roads,  with  a  list  of  names  of  the  Bi 
residing  upon  it,  we  concluded,  to  take  his  counsel,  am 
aim  direct  for  the  Kamiesberg,  unless  upon  further  delib 
tion  we  should  feel  such  mental  uneasiness  as  to  induce  i 
think  such  a  proceeding  would  be  wrong*  This  man  ani 
wife  and  family  were  living  in  a  large  mat-hut,  which 
praised  as  being  freer  from  draughts  than  a  house,  and  w 
seemed  a  good,  fine-weather  habitation,  and  very  portfl 
but  it  looked  ill  calculated  for  storms  and  rain.  The  rui 
are  strung  parallel  to  each  other,  and  they  swell  with  we 
as  to  close  the  interstices ;  but  when  rain  first  comes  oi 
beats  in  uncomfortably* 

Many  Boors  were  still  leaving  this  country  and  proceed 
toward  NataJ,  of  which  they  spoke  higldy,  as  being 
fruitful  than  the  Cape  Colony  ;  some  of  them  had  visited 
Natal  country.  When  compared  with  the  sterile  wilden 
over  which  we  had  been  travelling  from  the  time  we 
Griqua  Town,  it  seemed  no  cause  of  wonder  that  they  sh< 
be  captivated  with  the  greater  fertility  of  the  east  coast.  Ne 
theless,  when  the  healthiness  of  the  land  they  were  Ica^ 
w^as  taken  into  account,  and  that  they  had  generally  had 
turage  in  it  for  their  sheep  and  cattle,  each  family  occupy 
a  large  tract,  we  thought,  many  of  them  would  regret  haJ 
left  it.  They  had  also  a  fair  share  of  the  necessaries  of  lii 
the  Cape  Country,  many  comforts  were  within  their  rei 
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and  they  had  lived  in  peace ;  but,  to-day^  I  caught  the  painful 
remark  of  an  artless  indiYidualj  that  plenty  of  slaves  were  to 
be  had  at  Natal,  so  many  coloured  women  had  lost  their  hus- 
bands in  the  wars !  Here  I  apprehend,  was  one  great  root 
of  the  emigration  of  the  Dutch  colonists.  They  were  dis- 
satisfied at  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  the  intervention  of 
the  apprenticeship^  between  the  reception  of  the  compensa- 
tion money  and  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  gave  time  for  this 
dissatisfaction  to  ripen,  before  the  advantage  of  the  slaves 
being  free  could  be  proved  to  them- 

I  do  not  suppose  the  Dutch  looked  to  selling  slaves  to 
foreigners  at  Natal,  but  to  obtaining  compulsory  service,  wiUi 
little  or  no  payment  beyond  necessary  food.  This  indeed 
was  almost  all  that  many  of  their  coloured  servants  yet  had, 
on  many  of  the  Colonial  farms,  in  the  interior.  The  prin- 
cipal difference  between  their  present  state  of  freedom  and 
their  former  one  of  bondage,  was,  that  legally,  they  were 
protected  from  personal  abuse,  and  could  obtain  tlieir  wages 
if  ever  so  small,  and  that  they  knew,  that,  by  law,  they  were 
free,  and  could  change  their  masters.  These  truly  are  great 
points,  and  they  were  producing  an  ameliorating  effect  both 
upon  masters  and  servants ;  but  it  was  remarkable  how  much 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  benefit  of  the  emancipation 
was  rather  mental  than  physical,  and  how  little,  many  of  tlie 
coloured  people  apprehended  the  nature  of  the  protection  of 
their  liberty  by  British  law.  Multitudes  of  them  abandoned 
this  privilege,  and  accompanied  the  emigrating  Boors  beyond 
the  frontier, 

14th.  We  set  forward  direct  for  the  Kamiesberg,  and 
travelled  six  hours  among  stony  hills,  passing  a  small  stream 
near  a  ruined  house,  and  came  to  Daunis  Kloof,  on  the 
Daunis  River,  which  had  water  in  pools,  and  near  to  which 
we  outspanned,  a  mile  from  the  house  of  a  Boor, 

15th,  We  visited  the  neighbouring  Boor,  Not  finding 
the  way  open  for  any  settled  religious  interview  with  the 
family,  we  entered  into  conversation  with  them,  and  endea- 
Toured  in  this  way,  to  set  before  them  the  importance  of 
eternal  things.  Among  the  company  assembled  at  their 
house,  were  a  family  on  their  way  to  Natal,  and  several  young 
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Boon  from  different  places  within  thirty  miles  distance ;  womt 
of  these  seemed  to  have  an  ear  open  to  religious  subjecti;  to 
others  they  were  evidently  uninteresting*  Some  of  the  cd» 
loured  servants  of  the  visitors  came  to  the  door  and  listened 
attentively,  and  we  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportanhy  for 
putting  some  tracts  into  circulation.  When  the  masler  of 
the  house  was  last  in  town,  he  had  purchased  a  quarto^  black- 
lettcredj  Dutch  Bible,  with  a  strong  binding,  and  brass- 
clasps :  many  of  the  Boors  have  these  in  folio^  and  they 
often  occupy  a  small  stand  in  one  comer  of  the  common  itt^ 
ting-room.  How  little  soever  the  conduct  of  many  of  IIictc 
people  may  accord  with  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  they  uni- 
versally have  a  great  veneration  for  the  sacred  volume.  In- 
deed, to  too  many,  it  seems  a  sort  of  household  god,  the  book 
being  read  at  stated  times,  and  reverenced,  while  tlie  will  of 
Him  through  whose  mercy  it  has  been  ^ven  to  mankin^^  is 
comparatively  little  regarded. — Here  we  were  civilly  invited 
to  partake  of  spirits,  which  many  of  the  Boors  use  in  small 
drams,  called  Soupies,  several  times  a  day ;  tliese,  as  well  as 
food,  they  liospitably  offer  to  stranjE^rs:  we  partook  with 
them  of  the  latter,  but  declined  the  former.  Tliis  kind  of 
drinking  is  probably  coiulucive  to  an  unhejdthy  corpulence 
common  among  the  Boors,  and  to  destructive  diseases  by 
which  they  are  sometimes  attacked ;  rlieumatic  fever  is  among 
the^e ;  it  bad  carried  off  several  of  the  men  of  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

16th.  I  had  some  conversation  with  a  stranger  here,  who 
was  formeriy  employed  by  the  Rhenish  Missionaries^  at  Wup- 
perthal,  near  Clan  William,  and  furnished  him  with  a  black- 
ktttr  Bible.  In  return  for  this  and  a  few  tracts,  we  received 
from  him  the  very  acceptable  present  of  ti;^"0  loaves.  We 
purchased  bread  where  we  could  on  the  road,  to  save 
own  stock,  which  was  dried,  and  which  would  soon  hai 
been  expended  without  these  helps.  Some  of  the  bread 
very  coarse ;  when  white  bread  is  made,  the  bran  taken 
of  it  is  generally  added  to  the  brown  ;  wheat  is  too  scarce  an 
article  to  allow  the  bran  to  be  wasted,  or  xised  as  it  is  Eng- 
land. The  coarse  bread  is  used  in  common,  for  servants,  but 
we  were  often  glad  to  get  it  for  ourselves. 
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This  morning,  we  entered  the  Ilantam^  and  pursued  the 
course  of  the  Daunis  River,  the  water  of  which  was  running 
in  some  places,  and  formed  pools  in  others,  but  it  was  often 
lost  in  the  shaly  sand  of  tlie  bed  of  the  river.  The  country 
was  still  karroo,  the  scenery  picturesque.  The  mountains 
on  the  right  formed  a  continuous  range,  but  were  much 
diversified ;  those  on  the  left  were  more  isolated.  Two  hours 
from  Daunis  Kloof  brought  us  to  Onder  Daunis,  or  Onwe- 
tende  Fontein,  Unknoiim  Fountain^  the  residence  of  a  person 
whose  father-in-law,  thouglt  in  good  circumstances,  and  pos- 
sessed of  eight  farms,  was  about  to  emigrate  to  Natal !  Three 
hours  further  was  Akkerendam,  Tillage-dam;,  to  the  right  of 
our  road.  Here  was  the  cheering  sight  of  a  fine  crop  of 
wheat,  on  a  fine  piece  of  land,  irrigated  from  an  adjacent 
kloof.  An  hour  further,  was  Rams  Kop,  Rarm  Headj  where 
there  was  also  com,  and  a  good  house  belonging  to  a  Boor, 
whose  open-hearted  demeanour  was  quite  refreshing  j  his 
house  and  family  bore  the  impression  of  more  cultivation 
than  was  generally  found  among  the  Boors  of  this  district ; 
and  his  sentiments  respecting  the  emigration  of  his  country- 
men indicated  christian  reflection  :  he  commented  on  the 
duty  of  being  content  with  having  food  and  raiment,  and 
upon  the  danger  of  becoming  unsettled  by  the  talk  of  men  of 
discontented  minds^  who  had  not  peace  in  themselves,  and 
were  unthankful*  We  parted  from  this  individual  with  some 
reluctance ;  but  had  we  staid,  the  oxen  must  have  been  tied 
up  to  prevent  their  getting  among  his  com,  and  they  were  too 
weak  to  accomplish  the  journey  without  every  indulgence ; 
we  therefore  travelled  another  hour,  and  then  drove  them 
among  the  hills  to  feed  for  the  night.  Tliere  was  a  heavy 
thunder-shower  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  hghtning  the 
two  prenous  nights. 

17th.  BruTiavigta  toxicaria  was  now  in  flower  among  the 
karroo  bushes ;  its  blossoms,  which  fomn  a  large,  spherical 
!  head,  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  Guemsey  Lily,  and  are  of 
a  pale  or  dingy  red  colour.  The  morning  was  cloudy,  but  plea- 
\  aant  for  travelling,  *'  The  shadow  of  a  cloud  ^*  is  peculiarly 
I  relieving  from  the  heat  in  this  land.  We  called  at  Rivier  Flaats^ 
\^^^^sf€r  Pluc€j  the  residence  of  a  Boor,  who  was  from  hom^  but 
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-whose  wife  gave  us  a  cup  of  tea,  and  some  instructions  res| 
ing  the  road :  she  made  many  inquiries  respecting  our  vien 
emigration  to  Port  Natal ;  this  was  a  common  subject  oi 
quiry,  and  one  on  which  we  gave  our  sentiments  freely, 
crossed  the  Daunis  River  once  yesterday,  and  three  timei 
day ;  twice  near  BufFels  Kop  Fontein,  where  we  met  a  wi 
with  several  cliildren,  walking  from  the  dwelling  of  oiM 
their  neighbours,  accompanied  by  a  coloured  woman,  advai 
in  years,  who  seemed  to  have  been  nurse  in  the  family, 
whom  it  was  pleasant  to  see  treated  with  becoming  resj 
The  interview  with  this  party  was  very  satisfactory  ;  they 
cepted  some  tracts  with  gratitude.  Tliey,  with  many  ott 
retained  a  pleasant  recollection  of  the  pious  labours  of  \ 
liam  Robertson,  now  of  Zwellendam,  who,  at  one  ti 
resided  at  Clan  William,  as  minister  of  this  extensive  distl 
which  he  visited  diligently.  Since  he  left,  the  people 
had  no  such  visits.  Passing  over  some  high  land,  we  d 
to  Oorlogs  Kloof  Fontein,  War-valley  FQuntam^  and  < 
spanned  near  the  house  of  another  Boor,  who  was  from  hen 
his  wife  and  famUy  received  us  kindly,  and  readily  supp 
UA  with  provisions. 

18th.  After  some  conversation  with  the  famUy,  in  wl 
their  attention  was  directed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Sp 
by  which,  in  their  remote  situation,  they  might  become 
structed  in  the  way  of  salvation,  we  again  pursued  our  ja 
ney,  and  in  three  hours  again  outspanned  near  the  Daa 
River ;  on  its  banks  at  this  place,  there  were  a  few,  sQ 
trees  of  a  species  of  the  Rhiis,  called  Karreeboom.  In  ano< 
hour  we  came  to  Leeuw  Riets,  lAon  Reeds,  from  whence  b 
the  lions  and  reeds  had  departed.  Here  the  wife  of  a  B 
directed  us  forward,  and  we  traveUed  other  four  hours  a 
high  country,  affording  fine  mountain  prospects.  Somi 
the  hills  in  this  part  of  the  country,  were  thickly  bespnnk 
with  various  species  of  Cotyledon;  the  thick  stumps  of  \ 
of  them  presented  a  curious  appearance. 

19th.  The  place  where  we  stopped  last  night,  provcdi 
vourable  for  water,  and  moderately  so  for  food  for  the  cat 
After  descending  a  hill,  we  came  upon  a  countrj*  wheri 
stratum  of  sandstone  overlaid  tlie  argillaceous  formriiiuti.  i 
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the  land  was  clothed  with  Elyiropapus  RhinocerotiSf  the  Rhi- 
nosterboS)  Wdnoceros-bnsh^  a  low  shrub,  which  is  said  to 
grow  only  on  country  which  will  produce  wheat.  The  corn- 
fields were  just  reaped,  the  sheaves  in  some  places  were  still 
remaining  on  the  land.  This  was  a  pleasant  sight,  compared 
with  the  dismal  Karroo,  noti^ithstanding  the  crop  was  very 
poor.  We  stopped  at  noon  by  the  house  of  a  civil  Boor,  with 
whom,  and  several  of  his  neighbours  casually  present,  much 
conversation  passed  on  the  object  of  our  journey,  our  \\qw%  of 
emigration,  &c.  Some  of  the  part)-  were  about  to  visit  Natal, 
and  were  evidently  in  an  unsettled  state  of  mind*  A  spirit 
of  loathing  of  the  countr)^  wliich  they  and  their  forefathers 
took  from  the  Hottentots,  seemed  to  have  been  permitted  to 
come  upon  them  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. — Tlie  people 
here  were  thrashing  by  driv^g  a  troop  of  horses  over  the 
corn,  laid  upon  a  clay-floor,  wnthin  a  circular  fence:  this 
mode  of  "  treading  out  the  com, "  either  by  means  of  oxen 
or  horses,  is  commonly  practised  in  South  Africa. 

We  were  reconmiended  here  to  engage  a  Hottentot  as  guide 
to  the  Kamiesberg,  the  roads  becoming  now  more  numerous 
and  perplexing,  and  the  watering  places  fewer*  Our  course 
now  lay  along  the  Williams  River,  a  branch  of  the  Dooni 
Rivier,  The  sandy  ground  along  its  rocky  margin  was  clothed 
with  Proteas  and  other  bushes,  and  with  coarse,  rushy  herbage, 
much  like  some  of  that  near  Cape  Town.  In  the  river  there 
was  a  species  of  Willow,  differing  from  that  which  we  had 
before  met  with  in  Southern  Africa.  In  attempting  a  sliort 
cut  to  die  wagon,  my  companion  missed  his  way,  and  did 
not  reach  us  till  late.  On  making  to  a  house,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  that  its  occupants  were  relatives  of  the 
Fortuins  of  Griqua  Town ;  one  of  them,  though  somewhat 
coloured,  was  married  to  a  respectable  Dutchman,  who  had 
risen  above  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  in  this  respect. 
Her  father  accompanied  G.  W,  Walker  to  the  ws^on,  paid 
us  a  satisfactory  visit,  and  took  back  some  tracts.  Jackals 
were  very  noisy  this  evening ;  we  rarely  heard  them  in  the 
desolate  country  over  which  we  had  lately  been  travelling.  In 
many  parts,  the  noise  made  by  them  and  Hyenas  as  soon  as 
sun  sinks  below  the  horizon,  is  ver)^  remarkable.     The 
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Btlence  of  the  wilderness  is  broken  in  upon,  and  while  the 
twilight  lasts,  the  country  may  often  be  said  to  ring  wtlli 
their  howb  and  cries.  The  common  Jackal  is  the  Cam 
meaomelm ;  the  whole  tribe  much  resemble  the  Fox ;  pn>- 
bably  the  animal  noticed  at  page  89,  as  the  Bont^  Vot,  wis 
the  Cirnk  variegatus,  known  also  as  the  Vaal  Jakhal%  Mmm- 
coloured  Jackal, 

20th,  At  Bok  FonteiHj  we  engaged  a  Hottentot  guide. 
In  the  evening,  we  proceeded  to  Kok  Fontein,  the  resideooi 
of  a  Boor,  who  with  several  coloured  people^  waa  griiuli]^ 
com,  at  a  handmill,  composed  of  a  pair  of  small  stones. 
Motion  was  given  to  the  upper  one,  by  means  of  three 
pieces  of  wood  forming  a  triangle,  which  had  two  points  sus* 
pended  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  third  attached  to  the  crank* 
The  position  of  this  apparatus  being  horizontal,  three  mea 
or  more  could  apply  their  strength  at  one  time^  so  aa  to  maks 
the  mill-stone  revolve  rapidly, 

21st*  Pursuing  our  journey  for  an  hour,  we  came 
edge  of  the  Bokkeveld  Bergen,  BucJcfield  Mounlaitis^ 
were  here  about  2,000  feet  high.  The  usual  place  of  d* 
was  more  to  the  north ;  but  the  road  from  it  was  impassably 
firom  the  effect  of  rain  which  had  lately  &Uen.  We  were  then^ 
fore  under  the  necessity  of  descending  at  a  steep  plaoe^  witii 
short  turns.  To  effect  this,  it  was  needful  to  reduce  Uie 
team  of  oxen  to  six ;  the  remainder  were  then  driven  off  the 
road,  at  a  distance  down  the  hill.  Four  thongs  were  at- 
tached to  the  hinder  part  of  the  wagon ;  by  means  of  theae» 
four  of  our  party  held  it  back*  The  two  hind  wheels  wefs 
locked  with  chains,  having  a  man  to  attend  to  each,  and  to 
drive  the  oxen  onwards  as  required ;  one  man  was  also  at 
their  heads  to  guide  them.  The  chains  were  alternately 
shifted,  so  as  only  to  allow  the  wagon  to  move  forward  two 
or  tliree  feet  at  a  time,  while  the  parties  behind  used  all  their 
force  to  prevent  its  gaming  impetus.  In  this  manner,  we 
were  enabled  to  effect  the  descent  of  this  cumbrous  vehicle 
safely,  to  a  place  where  the  common  precaution  of  using  a 
drag-shoe  was  alone  necessary,  and  we  reached  the  plain  be» 
low  without  accident.  On  the  descent  of  this  mountain,  we 
first  saw  the  remarkable  Tree  Aloe,  Aloe  arborescent^  caUed 
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here,  Kokerboom,  which  signifies  Quiver-tree,  the  Bushmen 
sometimes  forming  their  quivers  from  its  branches ;  this  tree 
is  represented  at  page  292.  The  side  of  the  mountain  was 
argillaceous,  its  top  alone  being  sandstone.  Karroo-bushes 
covered  its  sideS|  and  the  plain  below  scarcely  afforded  any- 
thing but  such  species  of  Mesmibryanthemnm  and  Euphorbia  as 
the  cattle  could  not  eat.  We  rested  a  short  time  by  the  side 
of  a  dry  watercourse,  and  then  proceeded  to  Stink  Fontein  ; 
before  arriving  there,  one  of  our  after  oxen  fell  down  from 
exhaustion,  being  what  the  Dutch  call  "  Flaauw,  '*  Faint, 
We  had  tried  in  vain,  to  obtain  fresh  ones,  by  purchase  or 
exchange;  few  people  had  more  than  they  needed  for  their  own 
use,  and  in  this  dry  season,  even  these  were  generally  weak- 
Stink  Fontein  takes  its  name  from  the  fetid  smell  of  its 
water,  which  is  brackish,  and  gives  out  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. There  is  at  this  place  a  beautiful  stream  of  dear 
water,  but  it  is  excessively  salt.  The  common  Reed,  Phrag^ 
mites  eommuniSy  is  abundant  along  its  borders,  and  here,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  salt  places,  it  produces  long,  prostrate 
shoots.  Our  cattle  fared  sumptuously  on  the  young  tops  of 
the  Reeds,  disdaining  the  Brak-bushes,  which  were  here  very 
plentiful^  as  were  also  Doombooms  and  the  Abiquas  Geel- 
hout,  Abiquus  Yellow-wood;  the  latter  is  a  bluish^  arbor-vitaa- 
like  bush,  15  feet  high,  with  slender  shoots,  and  closely  im- 
bricated cones,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  as 
thick  as  a  quill ;  this  shrub  is  called  also  Daweep  or  Dabby- 
tree.  Under  the  shelter  of  one  of  these,  our  wagon  was  sta* 
tioned ;  it  was  within  sight  of  a  remarkable  cluster  of  Koker- 
booms,  on  one  of  which  an  Eagle  was  sitting.  The  place  of 
their  growth  was  a  slope  of  fractured  slate:  some  of  them  had 
trunks  9  feet  high,  and  10  feet  round,  with  curious  plates  of 
bark ;  their  heads  were  thickly  branched  and  almost  hemi- 
spherical ;  each  branch  was  terminated  by  a  few,  fleshy,  blu- 
ish, tapering  leaves,  about  1  foot  long;  they  were  not  in 
blossom,  but  the  flower-spikes  are  short.  The  wood  is 
lighter  than  cork.  Four  Ostriches  fled  from  near  the  river 
as  we  approached  it.  The  holes  of  Porcupines  were  numer- 
jus ;  but  wild  animals  were  not  generally  abundant  in  this 
aeighbourhood,  except  occasionally  Springboks;  and  when 
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gcattered ;  one  I  gathered,  had  a  flower-stem  with  upwards  of 
thirty  branches,  with  scattered  blossoms,  of  a  lively  red. 
Leaving  the  argillaceous  country,  we  came  upon  one  of  gra- 
nite, and  after  travelling  some  distance  over  granitic  sand, 
producing  various  species  of  Euphorbia^  and  numerous  bushes, 
at  the  expiration  of  nine  hours  and  a  half,  we  came  to  Leeu- 
wins  Kuil,  Lioness's  Deny  under  a  low  granite  hill ;  here  our 
people  ex]>ected  to  find  water,  but  it  was  all  dried  up- 

25th,  In  the  course  of  our  journey  this  morning,  which 
was  of  five  hours  and  a  half,  among  hills  of  Red  Granite,  we 
saw  several  herds  of  cattle ;  their  tracks,  were  numerous  to- 
ward a  watering-place  called  Huil  Klip,  Hoivi  Rock ;  but  the 
place  lay  too  far  to  the  southward  for  us  to  turn  aside  to  it, 
notwithstanding  we  were  very  thirsty.  In  rainy  weather, 
v^etation  springs  rapidly  in  these  otherwise  barren  tracts ; 
and  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  country,  white  and  co- 
loured, who  have  cattle,  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity, 
to  feed  their  cattle  in  these  parts,  so  long  as  the  grass,  or 
other  congenial  herbage,  and  water  last ;    by  this  means  they 

1     save  the  pasturage  nearer  to  the  springs  for  drier  weather. 

^nAll  sorts  of  cattle,  in  tliis  country,  feed  on  certain  bushes  ; 

^Kiose  congenial  to  the  taste  of  oxen  and  horses,  were  more 
numerous  here  than  on  the  Karroo;  but  still  the  poor  animals 
rarely  got  a  sufficient  supply  of  food,  T\Tien  we  stopped,  the 
cattle  had  had  no  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  within  that 

I  time,  they  had  travelled  fifteen  hours  ;  they  were  now  driven 
to  Tafelberg  Fontein,  a  spring  known  to  our  guide,  on  the 
ascent  of  a  mountain  named  Tafelberg,  Table  Mountain^  two 
miles  from  the  road.  Here  a  few  coloured  people,  of  Dutch 
and  slave  descent,  were  dwelling  in  mat  huts:  most  of  them 
complained  that  the  Boors  occupied  all  the  fountains  till  there 
was  no  place  left  for  them  in  the  land ;  they  said  also,  that  if 
they  found  a  place  where  they  judged  there  was  water,  and 
cleared  it  out,  some  Boor  was  sure  to  come  and  lay  claim  to  it, 
and  to  drive  thera  away ;  but  a  man  who  was  sick  of  the 
measles,  and  had  a  small  flock  of  sheep  and  goats,  said  the 
neighbouring  Boors  were  kind  to  him  ;  and  that  the  owner  of 
thb  fountain  had  given  him  leave  to  "lie  here,**  as  they 
term  sojourning  with  their  flocks. 
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26th.    An  etnanctpated  apprentice,  who  was  growin 
in  an  adjacent  kloof,  and  several  of  the  people  from  tb 
tain  came  to  the  wagon,  and  we  had  some  conversat 
their  eternal  interests.     After  killing  a  sheep  which  ^ 
chased  of  them,  we  proceeded  through  a  pass  among 
Granite  and  Gneis,  to  Brak  Fontein,  where  a  fami 
residing  in  a  mat  hut,  and  feeding  a  few  cows  and 
There  was  a  copious  spring  here  of  brackish  water,    V 
proceeded  to  Draai  Fontein,  TVm  Fountain,  where  w« 
short  interview  with  another  little  group  of  coloured  { 
residing  by  the  bed  of  tlie  Martebeest  Rivier,  on  the  i 
which  there  were  a  few  Doombooms.     We  stopped 
night  further  up  the  river,  where  was  a  solitarj'  hut 
weak  spring,  on  an  opposite  hilL    The  holes  dug  ; 
granitic  sand  of  the  river  were  all  dry.     We  had  now  0 
the  colonial  part  of  Little  Namaqualand. 

27th.  A  tedious  drag  of  four  hours  and  a  half  tl 
sandy  mountain-passes  brought  us  to  Hout  Berg,  TVaod. 
tain,  on  the  Zwarte  Doom  Rivier,  along  which  theref 
beautiful,  umbrageous  Doombooms,  clothed  to  the  g 
with  verdure,  and  with  blossoms  of  golden  hue,  in  tl 
balls,  the  size  of  marbles.  Here  was  one  mat  hut,  ocl 
by  three  children,  whose  parents  were  out  at  work :  the; 
naked,  except  having  a  handkerchief  about  the  head,  \ 
square  piece  of  skin  suspended  in  front  by  means  of  a 
about  the  loins.  Tliough  this  is  common  with  childrel 
adult,  coloured  population  of  this  part  of  the  countl 
always  decently  clad.  Tlie  people  had  so^ti  pumpkii 
calabashes  in  the  bed  of  the  river;  these  the  children  p 
out  with  pleasure.  They  obtained  good  water  by  digg 
the  sand  of  the  river,  not'wnth standing  many  brak-bushej 
growing  along  its  margins.  The  Kokerboom  was  sea 
over  the  mountains  among  which  we  travelled  this  mol 
one  we  measured  had  a  tmnk  18  feet  high.  In  the  afte 
we  travelled  two  hours  and  a  half  further,  and  in  ort 
secure  a  supply  of  water^  turned  southward  to  Twee  F<n 
7\(?o  Fountains,  and  outspanned  on  the  property  of  a 
toward  whose  house  we  immediately  proceeded.  Wi 
met  the  son-in-law  of  the  Boor^  coming  to  see  who  had 
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I'fiuch  a  liberty.  A  little  explanation  satisfied  him,  and  after 
conversing  on  the  nature  of  our  journey,  and  the  best  place 
for  the  oxen  to  feed,  we  parted,  l^'ith  an  understanding  that 
we  should  visit  the  family  on  the  morrow.  One  of  our  oxen 
lay  down  several  times  to-day,  and  another  was  so  much 
exhausted  as  to  reach  this  place  with  difficulty,  long  after  the 
rest.  These  two  were  from  the  Kat  River,  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  grass ;  they  consequently  suffered  more  than 
the  others,  in  being  reduced  for  a  long  time  to  a  scanty 
supply  of  bushes, 

28th-  We  had  some  conversation  with  the  Boor's  family, 
who  kindly  sent  us  some  milk.  Their  Iiouse  stood  at  the 
foot  of  some  lofty,  granite  hills,  with  bare,  rounded  tops, 
from  which  the  Western  Atlantic  was  visible.  Wheat  grew 
here  without  irrigation,  but  the  crops  were  thin.  The  cul- 
tivated land  was  suffered  to  lie  dormant  every  other  year,  the 
sheep  and  oxen  browsing  what  grew  upon  it,  and  thus  sup- 
plying a  light  manuring.  Snow  hes  here  in  winter,  some- 
times to  a  considerable  deptli  j  the  elevation  of  the  country 
is  great,  especially  that  of  the  adjacent  mountains^  the  Kam* 
ieabergen. 

I  29th.  We  had  some  religious  service  with  the  family,  and 
some  visiters.  In  the  afternoon,  we  walked  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  adjacent  hills,  for  exercise,  and  to  *^  view  the 
land* "  The  scenery  was  magnificent,  but  the  appearance  of 
the  country  far  from  inviting.  On  one  hand,  granite  moun- 
tains, and  beyond  them,  the  ocean,  bounded  the  panoramic 
view;  on  the  other,  the  clay-slate  and  sandstone  mountains 
of  the  Bokkeveld.  In  the  intervening  country,  the  houses 
of  two  Boors,  with  their  com-fields,  and  a  few  sandy  roads, 

Ishowed  that  this  wilderness  was  inhabited  by  human  beings. 
The  sight  of  the  Atlantic  awakened  emotions  connected  with 
the  termination  of  our  protracted  joumeyings,  such  as,  though 
ot  unpleasing,  were  yet  not  desirable  to  be  much  indulged ; 
for  as  the  conclusion  of  a  voyage  is  often  fraught  with  mora 
danger  than  its  coui*se.  so  is  often  the  conclusion  of  such 
services  as  thos  ''  we  were  engaged.    The  mind  is  in 

danger  anticipations  of  the  future. 
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from  another ;  and  it  is  as  difficult  for  one  traveEing  on  such 

tan  errand,  to  obtain  food-  If  a  Hottentot  thinks  himself  ag- 
grieved, he  may  complain  to  the  Field-cornet,  who  is  himself 
a  Boor,  and  generaOy  ready  to  defend  his  fellow ;  he  there- 
fore strives  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  Hottentot ;  the  Hot- 
ttentot  consequently  looks  upon  the  receipt  of  a  flogging  as 
the  probable  result  of  complaint;  he  therefore  patiently  bears 
his  wrongs, 
^  The  coloured  classes  are  not,  however,  altogether  friend- 
Bkss  in  this  part  of  the  country^  though  liable  to  be  severely 

*  liandled  by  the  whites,  as  the  foOowing  anecdote  may  show* 

-  A  Bushman  had  stolen  a  sheep  from  a  farmer  on  the  Bokke- 
veld,  and  was  found  roasting  it  in  a  neighljouring  kloof;  he 

•  was  one  who  had  occasionally  worked  for  the  Boors,  and 

-  could  speak  a  little  Dutch.     For  this  offence,  he  received  a 
'    flogging;  being  at  the  same  time  informed,  that  he  might 

always  obtain  meat  at  the  Boor's,  if  he  would  come  and  work 
for  it.     After  a  time,  he  stole  another  sheep,  and  was  again 
detected,  and  brought  to  the  Boor's  house,  where  a  lash  of 
three  strips  of  dressed  hide  was  prepared  to  flog  him  with ; 
against  this,  the  Boor's  wife  expostulated,  saying,  one  strip 
was  enough.     The  Bushman  was  commanded  to  strip,  and 
lie  down,  and  he  received  many  severe  stripes  on  his  back ; 
at  length  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  pain,  and  he  turned  over; 
lie  was  commanded  again  to  present  his  back,  or  he  should 
receive  the  stripes  as  he  lay.    He  replied,  he  would  not  turn, 
**  Bas,'*  Master^  must  do  as  he  liked.    The  Bushman  was  then 
struck  in  a  very  barbarous  manner,  till  the  deadly  rage  of  the 
Boor  subsided,  and  the  Bushman  was  going  away.     At  this 
moment,  a  brotlier  of  the  Boor  came  up,  and  hearing  what  tlie 
P  Bushman  had  done,  beat  him  about  the  head  with  such  violence 
that  he  broke  the  small-bone  of  his  own  arm.  The  Boor's  wife 
said,  this  was  a  judgment  upon  liim,  for  the  Buslmaan  had  al- 
ready received  more  tlian  a  sufficient  punishment    But  cruel 
^ms  was  the  Boor,  he  was,  nevertheless,  more  merciful  than  the 
.British  law  was  at  the  same  period ;  it  would  then  have  put 
^m-  man  to  death  for  such  an  offence ;  and  the  law  of  a  country 
W  ust  be  re^rded  as  influencing  by  its  example,  those  who 
to  be  subject  to  it. 
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llanj  of  the  Boots  Im  »  phcit 
CDd  far  sofii  oomts  of  mw^ 
liBTe  loraetiflMs  tmkfii  llie  b 
infficted  capital  ponblimaEit.  T«o  of 
joffi  agOy  to  bare  abol  » 
jMtfytiOy  Wiitffc  be  fMu  abot  an  oSf 
reaaatna  unboiied.  It  wai  aoppoaed^  tltmut  tlie  man  wka, 
ahoty  waa  a  aailor ;  whttim  Iramer  tntf^M  him  to 
eocp  or  be  IdDed  it  tan  mmmatim  aaaam,  hmekatroyeq 
not  atop  to  ioqiiiie*  Amoog  tboae  who  omiKfatcd, 
wia  reaaon  ta  fear  that  a  Tcrf 
blood-gofllineaa  upon  their 

the  dtrae  of  a  ^  spirit  of  imrest'^  from  other  aanaesi 
ia  an  eril  apirity  vfaicfa  nodui«  but  the  povcr  of  ifirine] 
tim  caat  out*  Cooatdefn^  the  maadiv 
under  which  the  Boors  hare  been  bfOQght  op^    thejr 
notwithataodti^  all  their  mwdfffrtaj,  ml   objects  of 
pathj.    Sometinies  when  oooferrii^  with  them^  tfacf  w 
denoonoe  the  tniTeDer  Barrow  and  Dr*  Pbtlipy  for  hairtog 
hard  thmgi  of  them;  and  when  we  told  them  that  wa  tho 
theae  men  were  among  their  best  frienda,  and  that  they 
took  them^  thej  wo^ild  say.  How  ao?    We  then  nakn^  < 
knowleci^  of  Barrow  and  Dr.  Philip,  hsviiig  he»d  of  I 
of  their  nitadeed%  and  haTmg  made  them  pofaliey  liad  not 
a  restraining  effect  opon  themsehrcs,  when  they  had 
proToked  hj  their  aenranta,  or  hr  the  neighbonfing  1 
men*    This  they  readily  admitted  had  been  the  cnaei 
after  such  conTersation,  they  seemed  to  hare  a  some 
different  opinion  tif  Barrow  and  Dr,  PhiUp.      People 
rounded  by  cirilized  society,  are  generally  little  aware  of 
much  they  owe  to  the  oversight  of  those  around  tbeni 
the  character  they  bear*     From  what  I  bare  seen  of 

when  removed   from  under  this  kind  of  reatrain 


men, 

question  if  they  would  have   conducted    tltemselvcs    be 
towards  the  coloured  people  of  South  Africa,  trader  the 
circumstances,  than  the  Boors  have  done^    Sonae  of  the  d 
people,  among   the  Boors^  say^  that  their  diildren  wil 
better,  with  the  restraints  of  altered  laws,,  tlian  they  do* 
31st.    At  an  early  hour^  we  commenced  the  ascent  of 
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Kamiesberg,  The  herdsman  wished  to  have  left  an  exhausted 
ox  at  the  water,  but  it  was  unwilling  ta  remain  alone,  and  it 
followed  the  others  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which,  however,  it 
could  not  climb.  Much  of  the  road  was  very  steep,  notwith- 
standing it  had  been  cut  in  several  places.  At  the  top  of 
the  first  ascent,  we  outspanned  near  a  beautiful,  little  spring 
of  clear  water,  which  made  a  plot  of  ground  marshy.  On 
the  marsh,  there  were  some  bushes,  and  the  elegant,  little, 
MonopsU  con^ieua,  and  another  plant  of  the  Lobelia  tribe, 
a  Bartma  with  pink  and  white  blossoms,  and  several  other 
little  plants.  After  resting,  we  proceeded  over  some  less  for- 
midable hills,  to  the  side  of  a  little  bushy  streamlet,  issuing 
from  an  adjacent  kloof,  and  murmuring  along  its  rugged,  gra- 
nitic bed.  Here  we  again  rested  under  a  large  bush,  till  the 
heat  of  the  day  was  over ;  we  were  visited  by  a  Boor  living 
higher  up  the  mountain,  who  came  to  inquire  if  we  needed 
help ;  but  though  our  number  of  efficient  oxen  was  consider- 
ably reduced,  we  still  had  sufficient  to  pull  us  up  another 
long,  winding  steep.  This  being  ascended,  we  could  see  the 
Atlantic  from  the  road,  brilliantly  reflecting  the  setting  sun, 
Passing  the  Boor's  house,  and  some  land  lately  cleared  of 
com,  we  left  this  friendly  man,  who  spoke  rationally  on  the 
conduct  of  many  of  his  countrymen  who  had  emigrated  to 
Natal  *  he  said,  that  though  he  did  not  doubt  but  Natal  was 
a  more  fruitful  country,  yet  it  was  not  a  land  of  peace ;  he, 
however,  estimated  the  fruitfulncss  of  the  Kamiesberg  much 
more  highly  than  I  could  see  ground  for.  When  there  i& 
I  plenty  of  rain,  the  land  may  yield  abundance,  but  abstractly 
^considered,  a  poor,  granitic  sand  is  far  from  a  fruitful  country. 
,      Our  road  was  now  Aovnx  a  toilsome  steep,  hemmed  in  with 

rocks  and  bushes,  so  as  to  require  great  care  in  driving. 
H  On  this  part  of  the  mountain,  my  companion  killed  two 
^blorned  Vipers,  Vipera  iophophrys.  Like  others  of  the  ge- 
Hlius,  this  is  a  dangerous  snake ;  being  small  and  sluggish,  it 
^Ks  easily  trodden  upon.  We  outspanned  in  a  deep  kloof, 
^'naving  grass  between  the  stones,  near  the  summits  of  the 
hills,  and  small  bushes  down  to  the  margin  of  "a  tinkling 
rill  ^'  of  clear,  fresh  water  j  this  is  a  treat  in  Africa,  such  as, 
r  without  the  privation  of  this  blessing,  persons  cannot  fully 
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estimate.  Here  the  last  hours  of  1839  passed  over  our  heads; 
but  such  was  our  drowsiness,  induced  by  the  heat  and  fatigues 
of  the  day,  notwithstanding  we  had  only  been   about  four 
hours  actually  travelling,  that  w  hen  we  read  from  the  Scrip-    j, 
turesj  as  usual,  with  our  people,  there  was  little  capacity  for  MM 
reflection  remaining.  ^^ 

1st  mo.  1st  1840.  Pursuing  our  mountain  journey,  we 
passed  two  farms,  on  w^hich  tliere  w^cre  extensive  corn-lands, 
and  outspanned  at  noon  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  near  which 
a  herd  of  cattle  were  feeding,  belonging  to  a  Boor,  of  Kztl  Fon* 
tein,  Ass  Fountain^  on  whom  we  afterwards  called.  The  vales 
become  flatter  and  more  extensive  among  the  tops  of  tliese 
little  Alps ;  the  most  elevated  peak,  w*hich  is  near  this  place, 
is  said  to  be  2,880  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  house 
at  Ezel  Fontein  is  marked  like  those  of  many  others  of  the 
African  Boors,  by  a  clump  of  White  Poplars.  These  are  planted 
at  the  spring  or  fountain,  and  supply  wood  for  roofing,  and 
many  other  useful  purposes,  which,  but  for  this  expedient, 
would  have  to  be  brought  perhaps  more  than  100  mile^. 
Near  the  top  of  the  next  ascent,  a  Heath  was  growing  at  a 
spring ;  it  was  the  first  Erica  we  had  seen  since  leaving  Lish- 
uani,  in  the  Bechuana  country.  Soon  after  passing  this  pointy ' 
w^e  came  upon  the  corn-lands  of  the  Missionary  Station,  on 
which  many  Hottentots  were  busy  reaping  Rye;  and  as  the  day 
was  closing,  we  reached  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  village  of 
Lily  Fountain,  where  we  received  a  kind  greeting  from  Joseph 
and  Mary  Ann  Jackson,  wHth  whom  we  soon  felt  at  home. 
After  being  refreshed  w^th  a  cup  of  tea,  we  prepared  letters 
for  the  monthly  post,  which  was  to  leave  early  on  the  mor- 
row, and  by  which  we  were  able  to  convey  to  our  friends, 
tidings  of  our  safe  arrival  at  this  point  of  our  journey. 
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Ist  mo.  2rid,   Wishing  to  confer  with  Edward  Cook,  of  Nis- 
bett  Bath,  who  had  left  Lily  Fountain  the  previous  day,  re- 
ipecting  our  journey  into  Great  Namaqualand,  Joseph  Jackson 
tccompanied  us  three  hours  and  a  half  on  horseback,  over  a 
continuation  of  the  mountains,  to  the  place  where  the  mis- 
sionary party  were  outspanned ;  they  consisted  of  Edward 
ook  and  his  ^^fe  and  family,  and  Joseph  Tindall  and  his 
wife  and  son,  wnth  their  attendants.     We  spent  as  pleasant 
an  afternoon  with  them  as  the  great  heat  would  allow,  under 
e  shade  of  a  large  canvass,  stretched  between  two  wagons, 
nd  which  was  permanently  attached  to  one  of  them,  Joseph 
indall  had  just  left  a  good  business  in  Cape  Town,  under 
e  belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to  join  the  Great  Namaqua- 
nd  Mission,  as  a  Catechist,  and  his  wife  united  in  this 
xemplar)'  dedication. 

On  deliberately  conferring   upon  the  subject  of  oxir  jour- 
ey,  it  was  concluded  best  for  us  to  visit  the  two  stations  of 
e   London    Missionary    Society    in  Little   Namaqualand, 
ore  attempting  to  cross   the  Great  Orange  River,  and 
perform  the  journey  on  horseback.    After  seeing  thia 
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interesting  company  set  forward,  in  the  cool  of  the  dty,  n 
returned  to  Lily  Fountain,  repassing  a  racant  hoiue  widi  m 
attached  farm»  lately  purchased  bjr  the  WesJcyaiis  firoai 
Boor  who  emigrated,  and  from  which^  as  m'eU  fts  tnm  fk 
others  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  Hottentots  were  inm^ 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  Tlie  father  of  i  H* 
tentot  family,  now  at  Lily  Fountain^  lived  in  former  di)i|i 
the  first  farm  we  came  to,  on  ascending  tJie  Kamiesbeii^  h 
on  the  predecessors  of  the  present  occupants  takin^g  pona 
sion,  he,  with  his  dependants,  was  c^ompeUed  to  letfe  th 
place,  notwithstanding  it  had  been  the  possession  of  tU 
forefathers  for  many  generations, 

3rd.     Being  exhausted  with  travelling,  and  mudi  dispon 
to  recruit  through  the  medium  of  sleep,  I  spent  raost  <if  A 
day  in  thus  taking  rest.     I  have  several  times  nolked,  tb 
when  this  urgent  claim  of  nature  is  resisted^  under  su^  c 
cumstanees,  an  attack  of  fever  is  the  consequence. 

The  Mission  village  of  Lily  Fountain,  which  is  reprcsol 
in  the  accompanying  cut,  takes  its  name  from  the  gniwdi 


Znntldeschia  ethiopica^  the  Lily  of  the  Nile,  in  the  spring 
this  place  i  it  consists  of  a  plain,  substantial  Missiorwhoml 
and  some  other  buildings,  used  as  a  school-house  and  stored 
also  a  chapel,  standing  at  a  distance  from  these,  as  n^ 
some  cattle-kraals,  and  a  considerable  number  of  mat-batl 
The  first  house  erected  here^  was  built  by  Barnabas  Simn 
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the  first  Missionary  at  this  station,  who  also  made  the  first 
plough  used  here,  and  first  taught  the  Hottentots  of  the 

'  Kaniiesberg  to  cultivate  tlie  soiL  When  this  devoted  man 
left  Cape  Town,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go 
into  Namaqualand,  to  instruct  the  heathen,  after  travelling 
a  considerable  distance,  he  met  the  Chief  of  Little  Namaqua- 
land  with  some  attendants,  on  their  way  toward  Cape  Town, 
seek  a  Missionary :  he  accompanied  them  to  the  Kamies- 

'berg,  where  he  was  favoured  to  see  fruit  of  his  Gospel  la- 
bours, as  well  as  of  his  toils,  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the 
temporal  condition  of  the  natives.  Subsequently,  when  on  a 
visit  to  England,  he  published  some  interesting  details,  in  a 

►volume  entitled,  *'  Memorials  of  South  Africa/^ 
4th*  Joseph  Jackson  accompanied  us  to  Ezel  Fontein,  to 
see  if  a  Boor  residing  there,  would  allow  our  oxen  to  feed  on 
his  ground  during  our  stay  in  this  part  of  the  country :  he 
kindly  said,  if  we  could  not  do  better,  the  cattle  might  run 
with  his  milch  cows,  for  he  knew  that  the  pasturage  at  Lily 
Fountain  must  be  exhausted.  Many  places  where  there  was 
grass  could  not  be  grazed  in  seasons  like  this,  for  want  of 
water. — ^Tlie  occupation  of  Lily  Fountain  by  the  Wesleyans, 
as  a  missionary  station  for  the  Hottentots,  who  had  been 
driven  from  all  the  other  fountains  in  the  vicinity,  was  granted 
by  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  while  he  was  Governor  of  the 
Cape  Colony.  Tliey  were  also  allowed  to  occupy  the  con- 
tiguous, unappropriated  lands,  which  were  their  own  ]K>sses- 
sion  from  their  ancestors.  The  neighbouring  Boors,  how- 
ever, contended,  that  their  own  cattle  could  not  1>e  impounded 
if  they  strayed  upon  these  lands,  or  the  more  direct  mission 
property,  except  that  which  had  been  purchased,  because 
tlicse  were  Government  lands  !  But  they  rigidly  impounded 
the  cattle  of  the  Hottentots  for  trespass  on  their  lands  which 
were  unfenced :  and  the  distance  of  the  pound,  with  expenses 
at  a  certain  rate  per  mile,  adapted  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Town,  and  other  more  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  the  Colony, 
rendered  this  system  so  ruinous  to  the  Hottentots,  that  many 
of  the  most  respectable,  belonging  to  the  Station  said,  another 
Buch  year  as  the  last  would  drive  them  to  seek  refuge  from 
audi  oppression  beyond  the   Great  Orange  River*      Tliis 
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oppression  was  subsequently  remedied  by  Sir  Geoi^  Nj 
the  GoYemor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  who  paid  prompt  i 
tion  to  the  case,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  it* 

5th,  A  prayer-meeting  was  held  soon  after  sunrisi 
which  the  Missionary  and  several  of  the  natives^  malfl 
female,  were  engaged  in  vocal  supplication.  The  pray^ 
two  of  the  women  were  in  Hottentot,  which  the  people  g< 
ally  used  in  conversation,  and  which  some  of  them  underd 
better  than  the  Dutch,  which  most  of  them  had  acqu 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  tlie  Hottl 
language,  many  of  the  Boors,  in  this  part  of  the  coui 
spoke  it  fluently,  haYing  learned  it  in  childhood,  by  nsM 
tion  with  the  children  of  their  Hottentot  servants, — I  a 
forenoon,  I  addressed  a  congregation  which  met  in  the  ch< 
and  amounted  to  about  400,  as  did  also  my  companid 
the  afternoon.  In  the  evening,  after  the  reading  of  a  po| 
of  Scripture,  I  had  much  counsel  and  encouragement  to  i 
vey  to  the  devoted  labourers  in  the  work  of  evangel izal 
composing  the  Mission-family, 

6th,  I  stepped  into  the  school,  in  which  there  were 
children  seated  on  the  floor.  Timber  has  to  be  brought  i 
such  a  distance  to  this  place,  that  neither  the  school  no^ 
chapel  are  provided  witli  seats.  A  few  persons  bring  rude  cj 
or  stools  to  the  chapel,  and  the  rest  sit  upon  the  ground.  A 
tive  young  man  acted  as  schoolmaster;  he  had  had  few  ad^ 
tages,  and  there  was  a  want  of  hveliness  and  system  in 
school,  and  a  consequent  defect  in  the  progress  of  the  puf 
many  of  whom  had  very  intelligent  countenances. — GreaJ 
vantage  would  result,  if,  before  Missionaries  leave  Engl 
they  were  to  have  a  few  weeks'  training  in  the  Borough  I 
School  and  in  some  good  Infant-school,  so  as  to  be  qualifia 
organize  schools  for  mutual  instruction,  on  systematic  plan 
their  respective  stations.  Good  schools  are  great  helps,  1 
in  civilization,  and  in  a  preparation  for  the  reception  of 
Gospel.  By  disciplining  the  mind,  they  prepare  it  for  n 
ready  submission  to  the  transforming  power  of  divine  gri 
the  habit  of  self-denial  becomes  established  early ;  and  o< 
under  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  on  the  humble  labotij 
pious  school-teachers,  "the  seed  of  the  kingdom^'  is  8oii« 
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'  the  youthfol  heart,  and  begins  early  to  grow,  as  in  cultivated 
ground, — -Many  of  the  people  here,  were  suffering  severely 

from  Ophthahnia,  and  were  scarcely  able  to  endure  the  light, — 
llie  Namaqua  Hottentots  live  universally  in  mat  huts :  there 
were,  at  this  time,  twenty  of  these  at  Lily  Fountain,  and 
others  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  grass  constantly  fails 
here  in  winter,  when  there  is  also  much  snow.  On  the  Onder 
Veld,  the  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea^  it  is 
not  nearly  so  cold  at  that  season.  Not  only  do  the  Hotten- 
tots remove  their  mat  huts  in  tlie  winter,  from  the  Karaies- 
bcrg,  but  the  Boors  shut  up  their  houses,  and  sojourn  in  the 
Onder  Veld,  in  mat  huts.  These  are  not  so  damp  as  tents, 
after  the  first  wetting  with  rain;  and  they  are  a  better  protec- 
tion from  the  sun,  and  not  so  close  in  warm  weather :  from 
their  form,  they  are  also  more  roomy,  in  proportion  to  the 
area  on  which  they  stand ;  1  have  heard  them  objected  to  on 
account  of  not  being  clean;  but  this  is  the  fault  of  the  people 
who  occupy  them. 

The  Hottentots  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion to  be  cleanly.  Whether  living  in  cottages  or  in  mat 
huts,  the  few  who  have  acquired  cleanly  habits  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.  They  commonly  sit  upon  the  ground, 
so  that  their  ordinary  clothing  is  much  soiled.  Most  of  them, 
however,  at  missionary  stations,  have  better  clothes  of  Man- 
chester cottons,  reserved  for  particular  occasions.  The  lan- 
guage, "Shake  thyself  from  the  dust;"  "Put  on  thy  beautiful 
garments,  **  may  be  addressed  to  them  hterally,  as  an  exhor- 
tation to  prepare  for  public  worship.  In  their  chapels,  on 
First-days,  they  are  universally  attired  in  their  best, 

8tli.  The  sheep  and  goats  belonging  to  the  Hottentots 
being  chiefly  at  a  distance  on  account  of  the  grain  crops, 
which  are  all  grown  on  unfenced  lands,  as  is  the  custom 
throughout  South  Africa,  we  found  difficulty  in  obtaining 
meat  for  our  people,  but  to-day  we  succeeded  in  purchasing 
some  sheep  at  Ezel  Fontein,  at  six  shillings  and  sixpence 
each.^ — The  sheep  and  cattle  in  this  land  are  subject  to  peri- 
odical diseases,  some  of  which  prevail  most  on  the  mountains^ 
and  others  in  the  lower  country. — Some  of  the  Hottentots  of 
lily  Fountain  had  a  considerable  number  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
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Dbtained  meat  and  bread  of  a  boor's  family,  for  which  the  hos- 
pitable people  also  declined  accepting  payment ;  but  as  we 
brought  away  a  large  quantit)^  we  made  them  a  small  present, 
&f  a  different  kind  in  return.  At  noon,  we  stopped  in  a  dry 
Itloof  that  afforded  a  little  pasturage*  The  heat  was  great, 
Rand  the  shade  smaU,  but  1  got  a  little  sleep  under  the  shelter 
of  a  stunted  Doornboom,  and  then  w^alked  gently  about,  by 
which  means  the  suffering  from  the  burning  sun  was  materia 
^^lly  reduced.  Lizards  of  the  genus  CordijitiBj  were  numerous 
^■Dn  the  sandstone  rocks :  the  largest  were  about  fifteen  inches 
"•  long;  most  of  them  were  of  rough  species.  Here  I  noticed 
J^some  traces  of  copper  ore.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  we 
■bevelled  over  Granite,  Gneis,  Quartz,  and  Feldspar,  and  saw 
"some  traces  of  Basalt,  Among  the  bushes  which  clothed 
'  4;his  part  of  the  Kamiesberg,  was  Erythrophila  undulata^  a  stiff. 
Blow  s!inib,  with  triangular,  scarlet  fruit,  more  than  an  inch 
long,  which  looked  very  tempting  j    but  on  examining  tliem 

I  we  found  that  they  were  only  bladdery  capsules,  containing 
fn  each  cell,  one  or  two  hard  seeds.  A  small  snake  which 
'was  carr)nng  off  a  lizard,  escaped  from  the  samboks  of  our 
people,  into  a  thick  bush.  Neither  birds  nor  other  animals, 
except  Baboons,  were  numerous  here :  a  solitary  species  of 
antelope,  called  the  Duiker,  and  a  Hare  were  all  the  game  we 
saw  to-day.  Some  of  the  Baboons  are  so  large,  that  one 
seen  to-day  was  at  first  mistaken  for  a  calf.  The  scarcity  of 
winter  had  probably  occasioned  the  wild  animals  to  forsake  the 
country;  for  notwithstancUng  the  granite  hiJls  were  about  1,000 
feet  high,  the  land  in  this  direction  was  very  destitute  of  water* 
We  halted,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  at  a  place 
where  enough  was  obtained  to  make  coffee,  and  to  allow  the 
horses  an  inadequate  supply :  we  then  rode  till  after  simset, 
when  we  reached  the  dwelling  of  a  family,  by  whom  we  were 
hospitably  received,  and  accommodated  in  the  best  way  their 
house  afforded, 

11th,  Our  host  declined  accepting  payment  for  the  pro- 
vision consumed  by  ourselves  and  our  horses  j  we  therefore 
made  a  small  present  to  his  wife,  who  deservedly  bore  the 
character  of  a  kind-hearted  woman  :  her  kindness  extended 
^not  only  to  white  and  coloured  people  generally,  but  also  to 
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dumb  animals.  Among  her  pensioners,  were  a  bltm 
which  was  brought  into  the  house  by  one  of  her  sonj 
a  little  mUk^  and  two  animals  called  in  common  wit 
Dtliers,  Meer-kats :  these  I  suppose  were  Petrom^s  /^j 
Smith ;  they  were  about  the  size  of  a  large  rat,  and  of  i 
colour,  with  dark  bars  across  the  back ;  and  they  ^ 
with  chopped  meat.  They  were  fastened  by  a  oo| 
weight,  and  stood  up  on  their  hind  feet  to  look  arounc 
in  this  position  they  made  a  protracted  chattering,  in 
ner  so  exhortatory  as  to  be  very  amusing. — The  Ihii 
ticed  yesterday,  Cejjhohpiis  mergam,  is  a  common  sp^ 
Antelope,  in  bushy  parts  of  the  western  side  of  South  j 
it  is  under  two  feet  high,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  la( 
has  horns  four  inches  long.  Several  other  species  ( 
pigmy  section  of  the  Antelopes  are  met  with  in  South 
C  BurcMHy  which  is  about  the  size  of  the  last^  C*  C^ni 
Blauwbok,  13  inches  high,  and  28  inches  long,  horns  i 
and  a  quarter  j  C.  Ploox,  the  Dodger,  20  inches  high 
feet  long,  horns  3  inches ;  and  C  perpusilla^  tlie  Kli 
12  inches  high  and  26  inches  long,  horns  nearly  2  u 
this  and  C.  Burchelii  are  principally  met  with  in  Cafiin 
The  little  garden  here  was  watered  from  a  feeble  spriii 
from  a  dam,  in  which  the  rain  that  fell,  on  a  large, 
topped  bluff  of  soUd  Granite,  was  collected.  These  bai 
skull-like  masses  of  rock  are  common  in  this  part 
country,  they  form  the  summits  of  many  of  the  j 
hills.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  this  morning  we 
times  had  a  view  of  the  sea,  and  at  others  of  the  Koi 
Buffels  Ri\ier,  which  is  the  Colonial  Boundary,  and  li 
deep  kloof,  under  lofty  hills.  It  was  bordered  by  % 
booms,  now  in  blossom,  but  it  presented  no  water  on  it^ 
bed.  After  a  vain  search  for  water  at  noon,  near  son 
cattle  kraals,  we  reached  Brak  Fontein,  by  a  broken  p 
rough,  red,  compact  feldspar.  At  this  place  there  wen 
pools  of  muddy  water,  strongly  impregnated  with 
dung ;  but  we  were  glad  to  reach  water,  even  in  this 
and  to  obtain  the  shade  of  a  soUtary  Doornboom,  to  tfai 
of  the  branches  of  which,  numerous  globular  birds^nest 
suspended.   After  taking  some  food  and  having  a  sh< 
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assembled  twenty-threepeople  belonging  to  the  Mission  Station 
of  Komaggas,  who  had  arrived  with  their  cattle  on  the  previous 
day,  and  had  erected  three  mat  huts.  A  chapter  in  the  New 
Testament  was  read,  and  we  endeavoured  to  convey  to  them 
the  feeling  of  christian  interest  excited  in  our  minds  on  their 
behalf.  W.  Snecuwy  interpreted  with  great  facility  into  the 
Hottentot  language.  There  was  to  my  mind  a  Bweet  feeling 
of  solemnity,  as  this  little  service  was  entered  upon ;  it  was 
very  comfortiixg,  and  received  as  a  token  for  good  from  the 
Father  of  mercies. — In  continuing  our  journey  we  passed 
some  places  where  thin  crops  of  grain  had  been  harvested 
among  the  hills,  and  took  a  path  leading  down  a  kloof,  be- 
tween hills  of  milk-quartz;  above  these  there  were  places^ 
out  of  which  a  white,  powdery  earth  had  been  dug,  which  is 
used  in  the  place  of  Hrae,  for  whitewashing.  For  a  consider- 
able distance,  the  path  was  so  rough  and  bad,  that  it  was  only 
just  practicable  to  travel  over  it.  At  length  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  bills,  and  arrived  at  Komaggas,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  cut,  where  a  few  cottages  and 


bntaggas,  IDnitMm  i^ftlssionani  Station. 

mat  huts,  a  little  windmill,  and  some  gardens,  watered  by  a 
copious  spring,  gave  an  interest  to  the  scene,  of  no  common 
kind,  in  this  wilderness.  We  bad  the  disappointment  of  find- 
ing that  our  missionary  friend,  Johannes  Hendricus  Schmelen, 
had  gone  with  several  of  the  people  to  the  coast  to  fish,  and 
was  not  expected  to  return  for  several  days,  but  we  met  a 

e  welcome  from  his  three  daughters,  and  his  wife's  aunt, 
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12th.  The  population  of  Komaggas  is  very  flactuatmg, 
many  of  the  people  being  often  under  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing  temporary  removals  with  their  cattle :  the  number  uy 
the  Station  was  at  this  time  small ;  a  large  proportion  < 
them  were^  more  or  less  remotely,  of  Dut^h  and  Hottent 
descent.  The  language  of  tlie  latter  was  that  chiefly  in  use| 
and  into  it,  the  New  Testament  and  a  hymn-book  had  be 
translated  by  J*  H-  Schmelen,  assisted  by  his  first  wife,  who 
was  a  pious  Hottentot;  his  daughters  had  received  a  fair  ed« 
cation,  and  spoke  English,  as  well  as  Hottentot  and  Dut 
The  remoteness  of  their  situation,  the  absence  of  polite  so- 
ciety, and  a  necessary  attention  to  rural  and  domestic  afiaira. 
gave  them  much  of  that  kind  of  character  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  attached  to  women  in  the  patriarchal  agesj 
among  whom,  nevertheless^  were  the  **  holy  women  of  old,*^ 
respecting  whom  honourable  mention  is  made  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.— TTie  present  wife  of  J*  H.  Schmelen  is  of  Dutch  ex- 
traction :  he  showed  his  wisdom  in  not  contemning  one, 
cause  of  having  a  tinge  of  colour,  who  nevertheless  was  a  suit 
able  companion.  She  had  long  proved  her  efficiency  as  a  schc 
teacher,  in  Cape  Town ;  and  to  this  part  of  the  mission-work^ 
her  attention  was  here  chiefly  directed ;  her  aunt,  who  was  an 
uncommon  example  of  kindness  and  attention,  took  the  chief 
management  of  domestic  affairs. — Tlie  people  met  early  in 
the  forenoon  and  evening ;  when  I  was  requested  to  read  a 
chapter  to  them,  which  I  felt  freedom  to  do ;  I  also  made 
reference  to  many  other  passages,  as  they  were  brought  to  my 
recollection,  and  were  the  means  of  enabUng  me  to  convey 
the  exercise  I  felt  on  behalf  of  those  assembled.  My  com- 
panion took  no  part  in  the  labours  of  the  day,  being  unwell. 

13th.  We  remained  at  Komaggas,  my  companion  being 
too  unwell  to  proceed. — The  buildings  here  were  of  rouglij 
stone,  and  plastered;  the  chapel  was  seated  with  benches 
of  mason-work,  plastered  and  white^'ashed,  wood  being 
scarce  to  be  applied  for  this  purpose;  none  was  to  be 
had  nearer  than  the  Orange  River,  except  from  a  few  Kameel* 
dooms,  some  of  which  had  been  sacrificed  for  making  a  nc«t 
pulpit,  which  was  the  work  of  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Mij 
sionary.    Three  of  the  people  had  cottages;  the  rest  occupie 
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mat-huts  ;  of  these  there  were  only  thirteen  on  the  sta- 
tion ;  sometimes  there  were  more  than  thirty,  and  about 
400  people,  and  from  seventy  to  1 10  children  in  the  schooL 
The  progress  made  in  reading  was  slow  and  irregular,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  moving  about  of  the  people*  The  residence 
of  J.  H,  Schmelen  among  them  had  been  of  great  use ;  and 
the  London  Missionary  Society  may  have  great  satisfaction 
in  haWng  cared  for  these  few  sheep,  in  this  conier  of  the  wil- 
derness, among  whom  were  some  of  Christ^s  flock.  Tiie  land 
granted  by  the  Government  to  this  Station  was  about  128,000 
acres.  It  was  of  %^ery  poor  quality,  and  except  at  the  Mis- 
sionary Station,  almost  destitute  of  water  in  dry  weather.  It 
might  be  described  as  granitic  sand,  besprinkled  with  small 
bushes.  Grass  was  scarcely  to  be  found  upon  it,  except 
near  the  spring,  where  it  grew  among  brak-bushes,  and  after 
rain,  when  it  sprang  up,  in  scattered  patches  on  the  flat 
which  extends  to  the  coast.  The  crops  of  corn  grow^i  on 
the  mountain  were  often  so  thin  that  they  would  scarcely  be 

I  thought  worth  reaping  in  England. 

14th,  We  concluded  to  visit  the  fishing  party  on  the 
coast,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  company  of  a  man  named 
Girt  Kloete,  as  guide:  he  was  going  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orange 
River,  where  he  generally  lived,  and  where  he  had  cattle  feed- 
ing.— In  the  evening,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to 
the  people,  the  importance  of  being  temperate  on  principle; 
they  were  generally  so  from  necessity,  t)ut  occasionally,  they 
made  strong  honey-beer,  and  intoxicated  themselves;  and  more 
rarely,  a  trader  brought  brandy,  and  dispensed  it  to  them,  to 
obtain  more  ready  purchase  for  his  goods  ;  these  were  then 
bought  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  purchasers,  to  their 
great  injury. — Among  the  rocks  at  this  place,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  shrubs.  Several  species  of  ColyJedon  were 
conspicuous.    A  Lorajitkus,  with  red,  tubular  flowers,  having 

|.fivc,  reflexed,  greenish  segments,  and  five  stamens,  grew 
parasitically  among  the  bushes  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff,  over 
which  the  water  fell  in  rainy  weather,  through  an  opening, 
arched  by  two  rocks  which  had  fallen  simultaneously  from 
above.  Ertjthrapkila  undulata  also  grew  among  the  drier 
nite  rocks. 
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15  th,  We  travelled  over  an  undulatiiig  country  with  mcraii- 
tains  of  milk-quartz  on  the  right,  to  Zand  Fontehij  in  the 
bed  of  the  Oegst  or  Komaggas  River,     Here,  at  the  foot  of 
some  rocks,  which  scarcely  i^brded  shelter  from  the  scorch* 
ing   sun,  was  a  small  hole  of  bruckish  water,  much  foukd 
by  horses,  thirty-two  of  which,  including  foals,  were  aasen- 
bled  to  drink  when  we  arrived*    As  the  quantity  of  water 
was  small,  and  the  spring  weak,  they  had  to  wait  one  for 
another ;  we  drove  them  all  off,  and  enlaiged  the  hole,  that 
our  own  might  drink  first,  but  the  poor  animals  were  to 
thirsty,  that  they  continually  returned.    Two  went  to  a  aboit 
distance,  and  scraped  holes  in  the  sand  with  one  foot, 
thus   obtained   water  for  themselves  ;   but  the   holes 
made  being  small,  one  draught  emptied  them,  and  the  horaet' 
then  had  to  wait  till  more  sprung*    We  could  not  but  admife 
the  instinct  by  which  these  animals  had  learned  to  procure 
water  for  themselves  in  this  thirsty  land. — Wliile  the  beat 
was  great,  we  rested,  tried  to  shelter  ourselves  in  caidties 
among  the  rocks,  and  drank  coffee  as  fast  as  our  small  ap> 
paratus  would  allow.     It  consisted  of  a  little  copper  kettl< 
and  four  tins,  which  packed  within  the  kettle,  one  inside  th< 
other,    A  little  hole  was  scraped  by  the  side  of  the  spring, 
to  clear  the  water  of  dirt  ;  it  still  tasted  as  if  it  had  come  oi 
the  floor  of  a  stable  ;  but  imperative  tliirst  overcame  all  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  using  it.     At  this  place,  there  were  somi 
striking  species  of  Meserabryanthemum,  and  some  Euplior 
bias  forming  bushes  of  cylindrical,  green  stems,  about  as  thick 
as  mould  candles;  the  latter  are  represented  at  page  226.  The 
leaves  of  some  of  the  former  were  about  nine  inches  long^i 
fleshy,  and  tapering  to  a  point,  so  that  the  plants  looki 
something  like  small  Agaves*     Mistletoes  were  growing 
the  Euphorbias  ;  they  were  much  more  succxdent  than  wl 
growing  on  woody  shrubs  or  on  trees.     Tliis,  I  had  befi 
noticed  between  Uitenhage  and  Enon.     One  of  the  Mistle- 
toes common  in  Southern  Africa,  has  small,  myrtle^like  leaves 
and  red  berries ;  another  is  leafless,  and  has  stems  resemblii 
a  Saliconiia,    The  bitter  Melon,  Citrullus  tmutra^  was  abui 
ant  on  the  sandy  ground  between  Komaggas  and  this  pliioe 
it  was  rejected  by  all  animals.    We  could  scarcely  %\ 
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ishing  that  it  had  been  its  more  grateful  congener,  C.  Jace^ 
the  Water-melon. 

\Vhen  the  sea-breeze  set  in,  we  rode  to  a  place  called  Bon- 
te  Koe,  Spotted  Cow,  where  water  was  thrown  up,  out  of  a 
deep  hole,  in  the  bed  of  the  Kowsie  River,  bjr  means  of 
vessels  made  of  the  WiUow  of  the  Orange  River,  Here  a 
small  party  of  Hottentots  were  residing,  one  of  whom  was 
brought  up  at  Lily  Fountain.  We  rested  some  time  in  her 
hut,  read  a  chapter  with  as  many  of  the  people  as  could  be 
collected,  and  directed  them  to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  guidance  in  the  way  of  salvation.  These  people 
supplied  us  with  some  milk,  which  was  very  grateful,  the 
water  being  brackish.^ — We  again  resumed  our  journey,  when 
the  moon  arose,  and  passing  the  Boundary  of  the  Colony, 
travelled  over  sandy  ground  till  ten  o'clock,  when  we  off- 
saddled  for  the  night,  near  some  hills  of  micaceous  schist, 
where  there  was  grass  for  the  horses,  but  no  water.  Coflfee 
was,  however,  made  of  some,  brought  in  a  calabash  from  tlie 
Kowsie,  and  after  it,  we  went  to  rest,  in  our  karrosses,  upon 
the  sand,  thankful  for  the  many  mercies  conferred  upon  us. 

16th,  After  a  scanty  meal  of  coffee  and  bread,  we  rode 
briskly  about  twenty  miles,  over  sandy  ground,  on  which  the 
fresh  traces  of  the  Gemboks*  feet  were  numerous,  to  Oeg 
Grawep,  or  Footjes  Kraal,  where  there  was  a  hole  of  good 
water,  near  a  solitary  mat  hut,  occupied  by  Jonas  Engelbrecht, 
an  aged  man  of  Hottentot  descent,  and  his  family,  who  had 
^charge  of  some  cattle  belonging  to  J.  H.  Scbmelen.  Here 
we  rested,  the  heat  being  intense,  read  to  the  people,  and 
spoke  to  them  on  the  way  of  sah^ition.  At  the  conclusion, 
J,  Engelbrecht  said,  he  could  acknowledge  that  what  had  been 
said  was  the  truth ;  for  that  before  any  Missionary  came  into 
this  part  of  the  country,  he  was  much  troubled  in  mind, 
under  a  feeling  that  all  was  not  right  with  him,  though  he 
could  hardly  say  in  what :  as  he  kept  imder  these  feelings, 
he  was  made  watchful  and  became  more  peaceful ;  but  when 
he  heard  that  a  Missionary  was  come  into  the  neighbourhood, 
he  went  to  hear  him,  and  then  he  learned  more  clearly  the 
way  of  salvation  i  he  also  learned  to  read,  and  brought  his 
Bible  and  hymn-book  with  him  into  the  wilden»ess.    The 
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former,  we  had  noticed  suspended  in  a  sheepskin*  wid  htti^ 
the  corners  of  the  leaves  worn  oflF  by  long  and  con^Biit  me* 
The  hymn-book  was  placed  inside ;  and  he  pointed  out  i 
comprehensive  hymn,  which  he  said  included  hii  frcquat 
prayer.  Here  simple  Christianit)^  appeared  in  its  bimillkt 
garb,  but  it  had  been  proved  by  the  viciaaitudes  <rf  iiiio| 
years;  and  we  were  gladdened  by  the  old  man^s  tesli* 
mony  to  the  value  of  that  teaching,  by  wbich^  in  the  days  d 
his  ignorance,  he  had  been  led  to  seek  after  a  better  stale; 
and  wluch  had  prepared  him  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  reden^ 
tion  through  a  crucified  Saviour,  and  had  strengthened  him% 
follow  on  to  know  the  Lord  and  to  serve  him.  This  teaitiiiMnif 
wasliomc  in  simplicity,  before  our  attendants  and  our  twdifc* 
tenttve  guides,  Girt  Kloete  and  his  brother,  who  left  us  hcit, 
and  pursued  their  route  toward  the  mouth  of  die  Orange  River, 
wliile  we  took  the  track  leading  between  the  mountiuns,  tcK 
ward  the  coast* — We  here  partook  of  tlie  flesh  of  the  C 
1>ok,  f>ryr  capensis ;  this  animal  belongs  to  the  large  fiuD% 
of  Antelopes ;  it  is  under  4  feet  high  at  the  shoulder^  and  6| 
feet  long  ;  its  horns  are  3  feet  long,  straight  and  annnlated;  ii 
general  colour  is  a  vinous  buif ;  it  is  said  to  be  au  dexteroos 
in  using  its  horns,  that  an  old  lion  will  rarely  attack  it. 
We  made  slow  progress  on  our  way  toward  the  coast, 
horses  were  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  abandon  one  on  the  road|  as  it  was  unable  to  proo^« 
llie  sun  had  set  long  before  we  reached  Robben  Bai,  Ray  oj 
StaiSf  where  we  found  the  fishing  party  with  their  four  wag- 
ons, and  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  J,  H.  Schmelen 
and  his  wife  and  her  brothers.  A  meal  of  fish  and  coffee 
was  quickly  prepared.  Notwithstanding  the  weather  wis 
foggy,  and  the  wind  high,  we  managed  to  keep  otirselTca 
warm  by  means  of  karrosses,  under  the  shelter  of  a  can* 
vass,  stretched  from  the  side  of  one  of  the  wagons,  assisted 
by  a  wall  of  bushes;  here  we  enjoyed  the  company  of  our 
devoted  Missionary  friends,  whom,  we  were  glad  to  find  in 
healUi.  We  were  tlie  bearers  of  several  letters  for  them, 
among  which  was  one  to  J.  11.  Schmelen,  from  one  of  his 
brothers,  of  whom  he  had  not  heard  for  ten  years  ;  also  omt 
fnnn  anotlier  quarter,  infonning  him  of  the  appointment  of< 
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young  man  to  assist  him,  by  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society. 
17th.  The  people  were  all  busy  salting  the  fish  which 
they  had  taken^  and  which  were  an  important  addition  to  their 
stock  of  food,  that  is  often  scanty.     The  chief  kind  caught 

y  the  net  here,  is  called  Harder ;  it  comes  in  shoals,  but 
will  not  take  a  bait.  More  were  taken  in  one  day  than  would 
fill  the  wagons,  and  than  could  be  salted  whilst  good.  A 
square-ended  boat,  which  fitted  on  one  of  the  wagons,  was  used 
in  fishing ;  salt  was  obtained  in  the  bed  of  an  adjacent  river^ 
or  among  the  rocks  of  the  coast ;  and  the  fish  were  salted  in 
ns,  let  into  the  sand,  so  as  to  resemble  tan-pits.     Water 

as  obtained  here  in  two  places,  by  digging  in  the  sand,  and 

was  of  pretty  good  quahty.  This  was  a  time  of  feasting 
for  all  but  SeberioCj  who,  like  other  Bechuanas,  had  a  pre- 
judice against  fish.  The  Hottentot  women  and  children  from 
an  adjacent  village^  were  frying  and  eating  fish  during  a  great 
part  of  the  day,  and  they  took  a  large  quantity  home  with 
them.  The  dogs  also  helped  themselves  in  the  day-time, 
and  the  jackals  in  the  night;  and  such  birds  as  eat  fish 
obtained  an  ample  supply.  In  this  bay,  which  is  shut  out 
from  the  ocean  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  and  a  small  island,  Flam- 
ingoes, Pelicans,  Shaggs,  Geese,  Ibises,  Penguins,  Gulls, 
Stints,  and  other  seafowl  aliounded,  and  not  being  very  shy, 
they  formed,  along  with  Porpoises  which  came  within  the 
rocks,  in  pursuit  of  their  finny  prey,  an  exceedingly  interesting 
part  of  the  scene. 

The  name  of  the  Hottentot  village  adjacent  to  Robben  Bai, 
and  of  the  neighbouring  httle  island,  is  Aukotowa,or,  The  place 
which  took  away  the  old  man.  This  name  was  given  to  it,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  the  men  having  been  driven  out  to  sea, 
and  lost,  in  attempting  to  reach  the  island,  to  which  the  people 
stt4m,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  described  at  page  437,  on 
logs  of  wood,  which  they  bring  from  the  Orange  River,  For- 
merly they  killed  Seals  on  the  island,  and  exchanged  the 
sldns  for  various  articles  ;  but  t^'o  rapacious  Englishmen 
came,  made  a  sort  of  raft,  and  destroyed  as  many  seals  as 
loaded  two  wagons  with  the  skins.  Since  that  time,  the  seals 
have  forsaken  the  place.  Whales  are  occasionally  cast  up  on 
the  coast,  either  deprived  of  their  blabber,  or  ha\nng  drifted 
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away  when  harpooned :  these  form  feaats  to  the  HottenMs^ 
who  often  remove  to  their  vicinity,  and  preserviiig  their  flesh 
by  burying  it  deep  in  the  sand,  live  principally  opon  it  for 
many  weeks  together.  There  is  another  Hottentot  village  ai 
the  mouth  of  the  Kowsie  River,  and  one  at  the  moutii  of  the 
Orange  River-  These  are  the  only  three  inhabited  spots  on 
the  desolate  coast  of  the  extra-colonial  part  of  Little  Nanuip 
qualand*  In  the  evening,  several  of  die  people  came  firom 
Ae  village,  decently  dressed  for  their  circumstances,  and  as- 
sisted in  drawing  the  net.  Another  large  quantity  of  fiili 
was  captured,  including  several  large  Crayfish, 

18th,  llie  net  was  again  draA^Ti  this  morning,  but 
nothing.  In  the  afternoon,  I  walked  to  the  village.  At 
time  it  consisted  of  only  three  huts ;  but  the  families 
pying  them  were  more  numerous.  The  people  were  far  from 
being  so  fat  as  I  had  heard  those  living  on  the  coast  described 
to  be  ;  nevertheless,  excepting  two,  they  were  in  good  case 
One  of  the  women  appeared  to  be  very  old,  and  the  number 
of  children  was  considerable.  They  are  said  to  be  very  harm- 
less, and  to  live  in  great  quiet,  having  a  few  cows  and  goals. 
They  take  fish  by  means  of  lines,  and  barter  them  in  a  dried 
state,  with  people  in  the  interior,  for  tobacco  and  a  few  other 
articles.  One  of  the  men  had  a  gun  of  ijiferior  quality  wlii 
he  purchased  for  forty-five  shillings  of  a  trader.  The  m 
wore  jackets,  trousers,  and  waistcoats  of  leather,  and  had  hai 
or  caps ;  the  women  had  sheepskin  karrosses*  and  a  sort  of 
petticoat  of  leather;  few  of  them  understood  Dutch,  The 
village  is  considerably  above  the  shore,  among  sandbanks 
which  extend  far  back  from  the  coast,  and  which,  in  some 
places,  are  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  weather  was  cool, 
and  rather  foggy.  Many  tiocks  of  Flamingoes  and  other 
birds  were  on  the  wing.  The  Flamingoes,  Phmncopltrus 
ruber  J  fly  in  two  diverging  lines,  meeting  in  front,  like  \Vil< 
geese ;  their  figure  in  flight,  is  much  like  a  walking-stick  i 
perfectly  hooked,  with  a  pair  of  splendid  crimson  wings  ;  b 
when  wading,  their  appearance  is  plump,  and  they  resembl 
a  swan  mounted  on  long,  straight  legs;  their  external  plimuige 
is  pale,  rosy  blush. 

19th.     Some  of  the  people  came  early  from   the  nil 
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dd  J.  H.  Schmelen  and  a  man  named  Aprils  formerly  a 
llave,  and  another  named  Adam,  prayed  with  them.     After 

breakfast,  the  company  again  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the 

andhill,  near  the  wagon,  several  using  the  vertebne  of  a 
whale  as  seats.  Singing  and  prayer  were  succeeded  by  the 
reading  of  a  portion  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  John^  by  J.  H, 
Schmelen  ;  he  stated^  that  this  portion  of  Scripture  had  pre- 
viously impressed  his  mind  strongly ;  and  he  made  some 
plain,  brief  comments,  illustrative  of  the  effect  of  faith  in 
Christ.  G.  W,  Walker  and  I  followed,  beginning  from  the 
same  Scripture,  William  Sneeuwy  interpreting.  The  sohd 
deportment  of  the  congregation,  which  amounted  to  about 
twenty  persons,  was  striking*  lliey  said  of  themselves,  that 
they  were  blind  and  dumb  concerning  spiritual  things ;  but 
there  was  an  open  door  of  utterance  in  declaring  to  them 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  After  dinner,  we  went  to 
the  village ;  most  of  the  men  had  gone  to  fish ;  they  had 
not  yet  learned  the  privilege  of  resting  on  the  Sabbath*day ; 
the  provision  of  food  was  with  them  a  daily  occupation*  Two 

rf  the  men,  who  had  remained  at  home,  and  some  of  the 
^  women,  came  again  to  the  wagons  in  the  evening,  when  we 
commended  them  to  God,  and  to  the  grace  which  cometh  by 
Jesus  Christ. — J.  H,  Schmelen  commended  to  the  people  the 
example  of  a  man  from  one  of  the  other  villages,  who  came  to 
him  saying  that  when  he  first  heard  the  Gospel  preached,  it 

ras  only  with  one  ear,  but  lie  had  held  it  fast  by  the  tail,  and 
now  he  was  conae  to  hearken  with  both  ears,  Tlie  allusion 
to  holding  fast  by  the  tail,  was  borrowed  from  swimming 
across  the  Orange  River,  by  means  of  holding  by  the  tail 
of  a  cow,  which  is  a  common  practice  in  this  country; 
and  the  life  of  the  man  depends  on  keeping  fast  hold. 
The  review  of  the  labours  of  this  day,  was  accompanied  by  a 
feeling  of  much  sweetness.  I  felt  thankful  to  be  employed 
amongst  those  with  whom  I  had  much  unity  of  spirit,  in  de- 
claring to  this  little  group  of  people  sitting  in  darkness,  the 
light  of  the  Lord,  and  the  riches  of  his  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ. 
— At  one  time,  J.  II.  Schmelen  was  stationed  at  a  place 
called  Bethany,  in  Great  Namaqualand,  but  in  consequence 
of  discord  among  the  people,  he  removed  to  Komaggas. 
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Bztreine  Heat. — Muishond  Fontein.^— Becliuajia  and  tired  boraes. — 'Leeehei.'- 
Uitkyk  Fontcin,— Tobacco  Pipe*.— Kok  Fontein. — Steinkoff. — Drying  Meat. 
— ^Byzondertneid. — Ajutd  Wolf. — Zwarte  Mmebond. — Reitrietioa  of  Spiritual 
OifU. — Grain  Crop. — Food, — Hartebeeat  Fontein- — Ingns  Fontein. — Moun» 
tains, — Calabash. — Rozyntjea, — Crossing  the  Orange  River. — Tempera ture.^ — 
Tamnrix  orientaliH. — Chcta. — Broog  Rivicr.— Kline  Fontein.— Loris  Fontein* 
— Ticks- — ^Nisbett  Batfa- — Ble't^ation  of  the  Country.'^Misaion^houae. — Springs. 
— Population. — Korikua, — JUncral, a  Chieftain. — AmcrarsIIiitory. — Suppo«ed 
Arm  of  the  Sea."-Wagca.^Night  in  the  WQdcrness.— Xamnrns, — Tobacco 
Growera. — Lions. — OiraffeB. — Damaraa.— Stapelia  Oordonii, 
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1st  mOt  21st*  Rain  fell  in  the  night,  but  not  sufficient  to 
wet  through  the  karrosses  in  which  we  slept.  After  break- 
fasting on  cra}"fish,  bread,  and  coffee,  and  having  our  travel- 
Ung  stock  of  bread  replenished,  out  of  the  almost  exhausted 
one  of  our  kind  friends,  who  also  supplied  us  with  dried  fish 
and  meat,  we  took  leave  of  them ;  they  returned  to  Komag- 
gas,  and  we  proceeded  over  a  series  of  sandy  hills,  to  an  open 
flat,  where  there  was  grass  but  no  water.  At  this  place  we 
stopped  to  let  the  horses  feed-  The  heat  was  intense,  and 
there  was  no  shelter ;  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Jonah  w^hen  his  gourd  withered,  but  we  endeavoured 
to  get  a  httle  sleep,  covering  our  heads  from  the  sun  w*ith  our 
hats.  On  resuming  our  journey,  two  of  the  horses  showed 
signs  of  being  exhausted,  and  we  were  obliged  first  to  leave 
one  and  then  the  other.  The  evening  proved  hazy  and  dark, 
and  the  remaining  horses  could  only  travel  slowly :  for  some 
time  our  guide  was  uncertain  respecting  the  path,  but  at 
length  he  discovered  that  w^e  WTre  upon  the  right  one,  which, 
about  eleven  o^clock,  brought  us  to  Muishond  Fontein,  where 
an  old  Hottentot  with  his  w^ife  and  children  were  the  only 
residents.    We  stationed  ourselves  at  a  little  distance  from 
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their  hnts ;   the  old  man  collected  sticks^  made  us  a  fire, 
brought  us  mUlc,  and  did  all  that  he  could  to  serve  us,     Wa 
each  drank  half  a  pint  of  milk^  and  took  a  small  piece  < 
bread  to  allay  the  present  cravings  of  hunger-     When 
victuals  were  prepared,  search  was  made  for  Sebcrioe^  who 
was  supposed  to  have  fallen  asleep  among  the  bushes,  from ' 
exhaustion,  but  be  was  nowhere  to  be  found.     On  inquiry, 
the  old  Hottentot  said,  he  saw  him  fasten  a  *^  riem  **  about 
his  loins :    this  left  Httle  doubt  that  he  had  gone  hack  to  seo] 
after  the  exbausted  horses,  which  was  a  task  that  wc  should^ 
have  thought  very  unreasonable  to  have  imposed  upon  him ; 
and  he  had  already  been  apprised,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  weak  state  of  the  other  horses,  we  should  remain  over 
the  morrow  at  this  place* 

22nd.     About  nine  o'clock  this  morning  Seberioe  made 
his  appearance  with  the  two  tired  horses ;   one  of  them  waa^  I 
however,  unable  to  get  up  to  the  little  spring  at  Muishond 
Fontein,  Mousedog  Founiainj  till  late  in  the  evening,    Sebe- 
rioe  himself  was  so  fatigued  and  thirsty  that  he  could  hardly^ 
speak  till  he  had  had  some  coffee  and  some  sleep.  He  had  been 
travelling,  on  foot,  from  the  time  he  left  us  on  the  previous 
night.     He  gave  as  a  reason  for  having  gone  away  without 
notice,  that  he  knew  he  could  bring  the  horses  up  better  in 
the  night  than  when  the  sun  was  hot ;  and  he  thought  that  if 
he  said  anything,  we  should  object  to  his  going;  he  said  alsOyi 
that  he  knew  he  could  endure  fatigue,  having  gone  for  two 
days  at  a  time,  when  driving  sheep,  without  anything  but  a 
little  water.  The  Bechuanas  will  endure  great  privation  rather 
than  diminish  their  capital  by  killing  a  sheep  or  an  ox-  After  i 
a  short  rest,  he  cleared  the  mud  out  of  the  spring,  which 
in  a  narrow,  rocky  kloof,  and  seemed  little  different  from  I 
usual. — TThere  were  brown  leeches  in  the  mud^  such  as  are  1 
troublesome  when  they  get  into  the  mouths  of  horses,  where  ^ 
they  remain  and  suck  the  blood. — The  old  Hottentot  lent  us 
some  sticks,  such  as  are  used  for  the  frame-work  of  mat  huts, 
and  assisted  us  in  fixing  them  into  tlie  ground.     Over  these, 
a  tarpawHng  and  some  karrosses  were  spread,  as  a  defence 
against  the  sun;   and  here  we  spent  the  day,  making  alsOi 
some  short  excursions  among  the  neighbouring,  quartzosei 
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^Us*  The  woman  and  two  children  went  to  work  in  a  little 
garden  among  the  hills,  in  which  they  grew  a  few  Caffer 
Melons,  &c,  carrying  water  to  them  from  a  feeble  spring* 
The  man  was  busy  making  heads  for  tobacco*pipesj  out  of  a 
sort  of  Serpentine, 

23rd.  Late  last  evening  and  early  this  morning,  the  people 
brought  us  milkj  and  sat  some  time  by  our  fire.  These  oppor- 
tunities were  made  use  of,  to  declare  to  them  tlie  riches  of  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  to 
exhort  them  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them  in  the  Gos- 
pel. We  left  two  horses  under  their  charge,  and  ascended  the 
mountains  to  Uitkyk  Fontein,  Look-out  Fountain^  passing  two 
or  three  small  springs  at  a  short  distance  on  the  way.  On  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain  a  shrub  resembling  the  Spanish 
Broom,  Genista  juncea^  was  growing,  but  it  had  large,  yellow 
blossoms,  more  resembling  those  of  a  rose  in  form.  The  few 
persons  who  resided  at  Uitkyk  Fontein,  received  us  hospit- 
ably in  one  of  their  mat  huts,  and  supplied  us  vaih  milk  and 
boiled  meat :  the  latter  was  served  up  in  their  usual  style, 
witliout  bread  or  salt,  or  the  help  of  plates.  We  had  also  a 
religious  opportunity  with  these  people,  one  of  whom  could 
read ;  they  were  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  language  suffi- 
ciently to  understand  us  without  an  interpreter.  In  the  after- 
noon three  of  them  rode  with  us  to  Kok  Fontein,  Cook 
Fountain^  which,  with  several  other  small  places,  adjacent, 
formed  the  missionary  station  of  SteinkoC  A  clear  but 
cold  spring  boiling  up  from  the  ground  gives  this  place 
its  name ;  the  water  irrigates  a  few  rather  unproductive  gar- 
dens, and  is  soon  lost  again  in  the  sandy  ground.  Patches  of 
granite  appear  in  many  places  on  the  adjacent  plain,  which  is 
sandy,  and  besprinkled  vnth  low  buslies  and  Mesembryanthe- 
mums ;  some  of  the  latter  are  of  the  Ice-plant  tribe,  but  they 
are  erect  and  have  leaves  about  five  inches  long  and  three 
wide.  Some  of  the  adjacent  mountains  are  granitic,  others 
argillaceous,  and  others  of  sandstone.  The  Serpentine  rock 
from  which  tobacco-pipes  are  made,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  is  also  found  in  this  neighbourhood.     Kokerbooms 

E)y,  thick-stemmed  Euphorbias  are  scattered  among 
ome  of  which  are  high  and  conicaL    We  were 
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Jcrt  Wegland,   who   was  here   called   Coq>oraI,   was  also 
ive  and  attentive,  and  his  wife  washed  our  clothes,  and 
>ined  the  other  people  in  shoT!\4ng  us  such  kindness  as  was 
ithin  their  power.      The  population  of  Steinkoff  may  be 
aken  at  about  300.     Sometimes  there  were  from  90  to  1 00 
Ipupils  in  the  schooL   It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  though 
^the  Hottentot  language  is  generally  spoken  here,  they  had  no 
supply  of  Testaments  or  hymn-books  in  that  language,  not- 
withstanding these  had  long  been  in  print 

25th.  We  sent  our  horses  back  to  Uitkyk,  where  there 
ras  food  for  them,  wisliing  them  to  remain  there  till  our  re- 
ctum from  Great  Namaqualand;  and  Gert  Wegland  engaged 
to  hire  us  some  more  efficient  ones. — Our  people  were  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  flesh  of  two  sheep  for  the  journey. 
This  was  effected  by  cutting  it  into  thin  slices,  which  were 
then  slightly  salted,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  where  there  was 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  I  took  a  solitary  walk  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Byzondermeid,  which  is  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying cut,  where  there  were  a  few  mat  huts  and  the  ruins 
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of  an  old  mission  house,  near  a  remarkable  hill,  from  which 
the  place  probably  takes  its  name,  which,  signifies.  Singular 
Maid,  I  roused  an  Aard-wolf,  Earth  Wolf^  Proteles  Lalandii, 
which  happened  to  have  chosen  the  shelter  of  some  bushes, 
under  the  rocks,  in  preference  to  its  burrow.  This  animal 
resembles  a  Striped  Hyena,  but  is  smaller,  and  essentially 
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different  in  other  respect.  I  ■bo  mm  the 
tor^  knowti  in  South  Africa  by  the  name  of  Zwarte  Mimhca^ 
Black  Momedoff,  which  is  about  ntrtc  inches  higlii  And  tmmij 
two  innhes  long^  escclustve  of  the  tail^  which  is  sixteen  iacka. 

2Cth.  About  thirty  people*  exclusive  of  chUdren,  as^ 
bled  for  public  worship.  Several  of  them  came  from  j^km 
at  a  clijftanee,  and  were  present  at  a  religioos  meetiiif  ki 
cvcninfi^^  in  which  I  was  enabled  to  labimr  with  them  ib  tk 
Gospel^  urjder  a  sweet  feeling  of  divine  tnfluciice.  To^bf 
they  met  in  the  forenoon^  afternoon,  and  evening,  in  tl^ehoDi 
of  the  Misasionary,  which  served  also  aa  a  chapcL  Tlo 
were  collected  by  the  blowing  of  a  bullock's  horn.  We  fail 
much  service  among  them^  both  in  reading  the  Scriptafo^ 
nnd  in  preaching  the  unsitearchable  riches  of  Chritt*  Tk 
Christian's  path  was  shown  to  be  one  of  holy  flelf-4enulf 
travelled  in  by  tlie  help  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirttythn 
blessed  Teacher,  which  leads  out  of  darkness,  into  Ood^s  aiuv 
vcUous  light.  Much  openness  was  also  felt  in  pra^'er^  whidi 
I  offered  up  vocally  in  the  Dutch  language,  Afost  of  onr 
comrounications  were  interpreted  into  Hottentot, — Hynms 
containing  concise  summaries  of  christian  doctriJie,  whidi 
these  people  had  committed  to  memory,  were  their  chirf 
medium  of  religious  instruction*  Bibles  and  hyinn-boob 
were  both  very  scarce  in  this  part  of  Namaqualand,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  much  good  had  been  effected  by  mis^ionjiry 
labours.  But  the  missionaries  were,  by  previous  tmining,  too 
much  accustomed  to  look  upon  themselves  as  the  only  per* 
sons  qualified  to  exercise  ministerial  duties ;  they  therefoit 
did  not  sufficiently  direct  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
importance  of  exercising  their  own  gifts  for  the  ediiic4Ltion  of 
their  own  families,  and  one  of  another.  This  was  much 
case,  witliin  the  range  of  many  other  portions  of  the  miitsi 
field  in  Southern  Africa,  but  there  was  a  difference  in  diffei 
places;  and  every  approximation  toward  true  christian  lii 
in  this  respect,  was  evidently  attended  by  an  advancement 
christian  strength. 

27th.  Wheat  was  grown  on  some  of  the  hills  near  this 
station ;  but  as  the  supply  was  generally  deficient,  many  of 
the  people  depnsitf^d  tliat  designed  for  seed  with  the  missionarv, 
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I  whose  house  was  the  only  one  in  which  it  could  be  safely 
preserved.  The  quantity  sown  was  generally  inadequate; 
there  was  not  sufficient  care  used  to  keep  the  horses  from  it, 
and  these,  in  so  poor  a  country,  had  a  powerful  temptation  to 
stray  upon  the  unfenced  crops.  The  general  food  of  the  peo- 
ple was  milk  and  meat ;  but  of  these  the  supply  was  often 
scanty.  In  order  to  encourage  the  attendance  of  public  wor- 
ship, the  people  were  often  supplied  with  food  while  here,  by 
^the  missionary,  out  of  what  was  not  an  abundance  for  himself 
Hand  his  family-  The  members  of  his  church  were  but  few, — 
A  delay  at  this  place  in  waiting  for  horses,  occasioned 
us  to  receive  a  packet  containing  letters  from  several  of  our 
dear  friends  in  England  and  Van  Diemens  Land ;  they  had 
been  forw^arded  to  us  by  a  messenger  from  Lily  Fountain, — 
Having  hired  eight  horses,  we  resumed  our  journey  as  soon 
as  the  intensity  of  the  heat  was  past  5  we  were  accompanied 
by  Gert  Wegland  and  two  other  men.  We  rode  first  to  Har- 
tebeest  Fontcin,  and  airived  there  In  less  than  hour.  Here 
were  four  mat-huts,  and  some  little  gardens,  by  a  small 
spring  of  good  water.  From  this  place,  we  rode  three  hours, 
then  let  the  horses  browse,  and  took  coffee,  made  with  water 
brought  in  a  calabash/  After  leaving  a  series  of  low,  rough, 
granitic  hills,  we  came  upon  an  open,  sandy  flat,  with  grass. 
After  sunset,  a  brisk  ride  for  two  hours  more,  brought  us  to 
Ingris,  or  Henkrees  Fontein,  where,  among  hills  of  granite 
and  gneis,  near  the  Orange  River,  but  separated  from  it  by  a 
lofty,  rugged  ridge,  there  is  a  considerable  spring,  at  which 
several  people  were  residing.  We  stationed  oiurselves  close 
by  the  water,  under  a  large  rock  of  white  quartz,  and  wrap- 
ping ourselves  in  our  karrosses,  went  to  rest. 

28th.  While  the  horses  were  browsing,  we  assembled  the 
people,  and  gave  them  much  counsel  on  tlie  importance  of  re- 
membering the  omniscience  of  God,  and  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  him,  through  the  enlightening  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  sent  of  the  Father  in  the  name  of  his  beloved  Son, 

■A  striking  Dutch  hymn  on  this  subject  was  read,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament;  and  the  feeling 
of  divine  influence  that  attended,  was  very  precious.     So 

the  people    were  but  just  recovering    from  the 
M  M  2 
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measles,  that  we  could  only  obtain  one  man  in  a 
suitable  to  assist  us  in  crossing  the  river,  if  it  should  pr 
flooded^  as  it  usually  is  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Some  ( 
the  mountains  in  Little  Namaqualand  are  of  the  scf 
constituents  of  granite.  In  a  cavern  of  the  white  quarts^  i 
Ingris  Fountain,  there  are  plates  of  mica  two  inches  acrofl 
The  momitains  near  the  river  are  of  gneis  and  schist ;  they 
are  steep,  rugged,  barren,  and  brown.  We  passed  an  isolated 
hill,  which  appeared  to  be  basaltic,  and  ascended  the  ridge 
next  the  river,  by  a  deep  line  of  loose  sand,  and  traversed 
some  plains  of  granitic  sand,  with  thin  grass.  Above  these, 
gneis  mountains  and  hills  rose  in  all  directions.  Our  i 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  ground  overspread  with 
ments  of  white  quartz.  Having  reached  a  wagon-track, ' 
oflf-saddled  where  there  was  grass,  and  took  coffee.  The 
bash  for  water  was  very  difficult  to  manage  on  the  top  of  one 
of  our  packs,  till  J.  H.  Schmelen  gave  us  a  knapsack  to  put 
it  in;  it  was  made  of  a  skin  with  the  legs  on,  and  lliese  being 
secured  to  the  straps  which  passed  over  the  pack,  made  it  ride 
steadily.  When  the  sun  set,  the  outline  of  the  hills,  on  whic 
Kokerboom  and  a  species  of  Euphorbia  were  thinly  sc 
tered,  was  very  striking.  We  remouifted  by  starlight,  and 
rode  through  a  long,  narrow  pass,  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
at  a  place  where  three  mat  huts  were  occupied  by  persons 
formerly  residing  at  Pella,  where  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety had  a  station.  They  now  moved  from  place  to 
on  tfie  side  of  the  river,  as  pasturage  for  their  cattle  faile 
Here  we  took  up  our  lodging  imder  a  tree,  and  had  a  Utile 
conversation  with  some  of  the  people, 

29th,     Continuing  our  ride  along  a  rough  country,  hav 
rugged,  brown  mountains  on  the  right,  and  the  Great  Or 
River  thickly  margined  with  trees  on  the  left,  we  arrived  at" 
a  second  small  cluster  of  huts,  where  an  old  woman  kindly 
refreshed  us  with  sour  milk,  and  gave  the  people  plenty  of 
Rozyntjes,  Little  RaisinSy  the  small  fruit  of  an  arboreseei: 
Rhus,  growing  on  the  bank  of  the  river.     She  informed  ni 
that  the  missionary  party  had  forded  the  river  in  safety,  m 
few  days  ago,  and  that  it  was  now  *^  dood  ligt,  **  dead  emp 
These  were  agreeable  tidings.    We  lost  no  time  in  securini?  i 
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age,  as  the  water  often  rises  without  any  indication  of 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  from  the  heavy  thunder- 

'  showers  which  are  almost  continually  falling  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  in  different  parts  of  the  interior,  and  by  which  it  is 
usually  flooded  during  the  summer  months.  On  reaching  the 
Upper  Ford,  we  rode  to  an  island,  where  the  horses  grazed, 
and  we  rested  under  some  Doombooms,  while  two  of  our 
attendants  waded  through,  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  red 

^waters,  which  was  found  not  to  be  so  great  as  to  require  the 
borses  to  swim.     Two  of  the  men  assisted  us  in  getting  the 

'  horses  across  the  river,  and  then  returned.  We  took  off  our 
saddles  under  a  RoyenUy  a  small  tree  allied  to  Ebony,  not 
affording  much  shade,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  few  rushes,  on 
which  the  horses  browsed,  Tliere  were  a  few  Dabby-trees 
contiguous,  but  they  afforded  no  better  protection.  The  tlierrao- 
meter  rose  to  112*^  in  the  shade,  and  the  heat  was  very  trying; 
but  the  feeling  of  thankfulness  for  the  mercy  extended  to  us 
in  this  difficult  part  of  our  journey,  made  us  think  less  of  the 
suffering* 

We  spent  some  time  in  the  river,  the  temperature  of  which 
was  about  90^*.  It  was  liere  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  had  a  rocky  bed ;  the  banks  were  clothed  with  Doorn- 
boom,  RhuSy  Royena,  &c.  In  many  places,  Tamariw  orien- 
talis f  was  mixed  with  the  Dabby-tree  j  both  are  confounded 
under  the  name  of  Abiquas-geelhout,  which  belongs  how- 
ever to  the  latter.  The  footprints  of  a  Cheta  were  ob- 
served near  the  river.  This  animal  is  said  to  be  common 
here,  and  to  take  fish,  which  are  often  left,  even  of  large  size^ 
in  pools  among  the  rocks,  on  the  subsiding  of  the  river.  A 
few  birds  of  the  crane  tribe  were  standing  on  the  rocks.  With 
these  exceptions  the  country  was  dreary  and  desolate.  In  the 
evening,  we  remounted,  and  travelled  up  the  wide,  sandy  bed 
of  the  Droog  Rivier,  Dry  River.  Tliere  were  a  few  Kameel- 
doorns  growing  in  it,  and  Dabby-trees  and  other  shrubs,  par- 
ticularly the  one  like  Spanish  Broom,  noticed  after  leaving 
Muishond  Fontein*  The  bed  of  the  river  was  hemmed  in 
with  rugged,  brown  mountains  and  large  granite  rocks.  One 
of  the  horses  soon  became  faint,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
it,    W.  Sneeuwy  and  G.  W.  Walker  also  became  sick  from 
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the  heat,  but  a  little  water  from  the  calabash  revived  them* 
At  the  end  of  three  hours,  we  halted  and  took  coffee,  wt 
our  poor  horses  stood  by  us  fasting;    there  was    nothin 
for  them  to  eat,  and  had  they  been  loose,  they  would  haire 
gone  off  in  the  dark  in  search  of  food.    Two  more  hours 
brought  us  to  Kleine  Fontein,  a  little  spring  of  brackish 
water,   smelling  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  a  branch  of 
the  river,  but  at  a  greater  elevation.     Here,  among  the  peaks 
of  these  granitic  mountdns,  we  once  more  reached  a  realifig" 
place,  and  after  another  meal,  thankfully  lay  down,  by  the 
side  of  a  pool,  about  which  there  was  grass  for  the  horses. 
30th-    Muschettos  were  troublesome  in  the  night.     We 
resumed  our  journey  at  daybreak ;  and  taking  a  footpath  over 
very  rough,  rocky  ground,  among  the  peaks,  to  make  tli^H 
way  shorter,  we  arrived,  in  a  little  time,  at  a  more  open,  levi^B 
country;  it  was  sandy,  and  generally  covered  T^ith  a  sprinkling 
of  grass,  but  the  sharpness  of  the  road  had  made  the  feet  of 
our  horses  so  tender,  that  we  agEun  took  to  the  bed  of  the  river. 
In  two  hours  we  reached  Loris  Fontein,  a  pool  of  dirtVi 
brackish,  sulphurous  water,  where  some  people  connecti 
with  the  missionary-station  at  Nisbett  Bath  were  feedii 
sheep  and  goats.    There  were  a  few  fine  Kameeldoorn  trees 
at  tills  place,  and  under  one  of  them  we  offsaddled,  intending 
to  remain  tiU  the  cool  of  the  day ;  but  as  tlie  place  swarmed 
with  ticks,  some  small,  and  others  as  large  as  the  thumb-nail, 
we  soon  remounted.     We  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far 
before  W.  Sneeuwy  pulled  up  under  a  Kameeldoorn,  and  dis- 
mounted, almost  faint,  saying  it  was  "  al  te  warm,^'  quite  too 
hot,     Tlie  calabash  was  again  resorted  to  ;  in  a  short  time 
revived  so  as  to  be  able  again  to  travel,  and  in  two  hours 
were  favoured  to  reach  Nisbett  Bath,  where  we  met  a  hi 
welcome  from  Edward  Cook  and  Joseph  Tindall  and  th 
wives,  who  had  had  a  perilous  journey  from  Lily  Fountain,  finoi 
scarcity  of  water,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  their  oxen*   Se- 
veral of  the  people  soon  came  to  greet  us ;  they  belong 
the  section  of  Great  Namaquas,  called  Bondel  Zwarts,  ^41 
Bundles,    We  had  also  a  short  interview  with  a  Chief  or  cap- 
tain named  Ameral,  whose  residence  was  near  the  Tiropic  of 
Capricorn, 
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The  Wesleyan  MUsionaiy  Station  of  Nisbett  Bath«  is  re- 
presented in  the  accompanying  cut.    It  derives  its  name  from 


j^gg.^ 


JW^ 


^^^^^SS^ 


^BMjwirtiid*^ 


^isbm  ISatt^i  ^tslcQan  JilisstonarQ  Statiort. 


a  gentleman,  formerly  resident  in  India,  who  contributed 
liberally  toward  the  re-establishment  of  the  Mission  at  tliis 
place,  which  had  long  been  abandoned,  and  from  a  warm  and 
copious  spring  which  rises  among  some  granite  rocks,  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  residence  of  the  Missionary.  The 
settlement  consisted,  at  this  time,  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
Missionary  and  Catechist,  a  chapel,  and  a  few  mat-huts. 
It  is  situated  upon  a  plain,  so  elevated,  that  the  peaks  of 
mountains,  such  as  appear  lofty  at  the  side  of  the  Orange 
River,  only  emerge  here,  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  plain ;  the  rivers  run  dry  in  a  few  hours 
after  rain,  and  the  barometer  only  rises  to  about  twenty- 
six  inches*  The  dwelling  of  the  Missionary  w*as  a  small 
house,  made  tolerably  comfortable ;  a  portion  of  its  clay 
walls  were  erected  by  some  devoted  men  named  Albricht, 
who  laboured  in  Great  Namaqualand  many  years  since,  under 
the  allspices  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  The  rooms 
were,  however,  much  too  small  for  so  hot  a  cUmate,  and  the 
building  needed  a  verandah  to  protect  it  from  the  scorching 
sun* — It  is  instructive  to  obser\^e  how  cheerfully  Missionaries 
and  their  families  put  up  with  inconveniences.  Long  journeys 
in  wagons,  certainly  prepare  people  to  appreciate  even  Tery 
small  conveniences;  and  where  their  hearts  are  in  their  work^ 
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»m  a  distance,  it  was  long  after  sunset  before  we  started* 
fe  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the  pack-horse  took  fright 
^t  the  rattling  of  some  water  in  a  calabash  :  he  escaped  from 
^hia  leader,  kicked  off  his  load,  and  broke  the  calabash  to 
pieces.  As  this  occurred  in  the  dark,  sorae  time  was  lost  in 
recovering  the  horse,  and  restoring  his  burden,  on  which 
another  calabash,  of  smaller  dimensions,  was  placed ;  mid- 
night was  consequently  past  before  we  were  fairly  on  the 
way,  and  drowsiness  became  irresistible  to  some  of  the  party, 
I  was  incessantly  dozing,  and  having  been  occupied  during 
part  of  the  day  in  gathering  figs,  the  moment  sleep  gained 
the  advantage,  the  fig-tree  presented  itself  to  my  vision,  loaded 
with  figs  of  superior  magnitude.  Thus,  struggling  between 
dreaming  and  waking,  we  travelled  till  the  dawn  of  the  day. 

5th»  WTien  we  took  off  our  saddles,  and  lay  down  for  a 
short  time  to  sleep,  two  pious,  elderly  women,  who  had  ao» 
companied  us,  fearing  the  heat,  proceeded  to  the  station  where 
we  were  to  spend  the  day ;  they  were  on  their  way  to  a  more 
distant  station,  where  one  of  them  had  horses  and  cattle; 
they  appeared  much  at  home  on  horseback.  Jan  Ortman 
watched  the  horses  whilst  feeding,  lest  they  should  return 
home ;  after  we  had  rested  an  hour  he  called  us,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Korikus  or  Karekhas,  which  is  also  upon  the  Droog 
Rivier,  and  where  a  number  of  people,  who  had  obtained 
water  by  digging  in  the  sand  of  its  bed,  were  feeding  their 
cattle.  It  was  very  hot  when  we  arrived,  but  taking  refuge 
under  a  Dabby-tree,  which  scarcely  screened  us  from  the  sun, 
we  obtained  some  sleep.  On  awaking,  we  quenched  our  thirst 
with  some  tea,  and  had  an  interesting  religious  interview  with 
upwards  of  1(>D  persons,  among  whom  were  Ameral  and  his 
attendants,  who  had  got  thus  far  on  their  way  home. 

Ameral  was  descended  of  a  Dutch  father  and  a  Hottentot, 
or  slave  mother ;  when  Barnabas  Shaw  formed  the  Mis- 
sionary-station among  the  Hottentots  of  the  Kamiesberg, 
Ameral  became  his  wagon-driver.  Subsequently,  being  united 
with  a  number  of  other  persons  of  similar,  spurious  descent, 
he  joined  J.  H.  Schmelen  at  a  station  called  Bethany,  nearer 
the  west  coast  of  Great  Namaqualand*  When  the  Station 
at  Bethany  was  relinquished,  Ameral  and   his   adherents 
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emigrated  to  the  border  of  the  Damara  Countiy^  near  tlie 
Southern  Tropic,  Here^  being  possessed  of  fire-arms,  they 
fell  into  marauding  practices,  and  often  robbed  the  poor 
Damaras  and  other  native  tribes  of  their  cattk. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  they  had  been  shooting  Ilhinooe- 
roses,  which  abound  in  that  part  of  the  country;  the  day  had 
become  damp,  and  their  guns  were  out  of  order,  when  a  lion 
presented  itself  in  a  threatening  attitude.  One  giin  after 
another  missed  fire,  and  a  brother  of  iVmeral,  hoping  that 
his  would  go  off,  went  to  their  wagon,  placed  himself  on  one 
knee,  resting  his  gun  across  the  disselboom,  or  pole  of  tlic 
wagon,  and  there  waited  the  approach  of  the  ravenous  beast ; 
his  gun  missed  fire ;  the  Lion  sprang  upon  him,  and  seized 
him  by  the  back.  Ameral  seeing  him  in  this  condition,  sprang 
upon  the  Lion,  seizing  it  by  the  mane  on  each  side  of  its 
head.  The  Lion  struggled  with  him,  got  one  of  his  arms  into  its 
mouth,  and  bit  it,  so  as  to  break  the  elbow-joint ;  at  this 
juncture,  it  was  shot  by  one  of  his  comrades.  The  Bondel 
Zwarts  showed  much  skill  in  setting  the  injured  limb ;  they 
perceived  that  it  would  be  stiiF,  and  that  if  set  s'  '  ',  he  J 
would  be  unable  to  bring  his  hand  to  his  mouth;  t  ,  cre-l 
fore,  set  it  at  such  an  angle  as  to  enable  turn  to  effect  this  < 
important  object. 

Hie  brother  of  Ameral  died  from  the  injury  he  had  re»_ 
ceived ;  and  He  who  can  cause  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  oon« 
tribute  to  his  glory,  caused  this  afflictive  event  to  bring  thol 
question,  why  they  had  thus  been  permitted  to  be  distressedyj 
before  the  minds  of  these  men.    They  came  to  the  conclti 
sion,  that  it  was  because  they  were  Uving  so  greatly  at  vari^l 
ance  with  that  Gospel  which  they  had  heard  preached ;  andj 
they  determined  to  make  a  journey  to  Cape  Town,  aboull 
1,000  miles  distant,  to  seek  a  Missionary,  who  might  lend) 
them  into  better  courses*     They  set  out  in  1839,  and  joined j 
Edward  Cook,  who  was  going  to  Cape  Town,  to  attend  tlta 
Wesleyan  District  Meeting,   which  he  and  the  Missioniirf] 
from  Lily  Fountain  attended  alternately.     Edward  Cook  la^l 
boured  diligently  with  this  party  on  the  road,     Ameral  took 
elephants^  tusks  to  Cape  Town,  to  pay  his  expenses  ;  thc^ 
he  sold  for  X40,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Edward  Cooks  to 
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protect  him  from  imposition,  he  purchased  goods  which  woiild 
knable  him  to  increase  his  oxen,  and  make  up  for  thoae 
f  he  lost  upon  the  journey ;  he  had  only  nine  left  on  his  re- 
turn to  Nisbett  Bath,  out  of  a  large  number  with  which  he 
set  out  from  liome.  ^Vhen  he  reached  the  Orange  River,  in 
returning,  though  only  the  day  after  E.  Cook  and  J.  Tindall 
had  driven  their  wagons  across  it,  it  was  again  flooded,  not- 
prithstanding  there  had  been  no  rain  of  any  consequence  in 
this  part  of  Africa,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  his  wagon  and 
goods  floated  over. 

The  Wesleyan  District  Meeting  granted  Edward  Cook 
leave  to  visit  this  Chief,  for  such  Ameral  had  now  become, 
at  his  own  station ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  year,  a  journey 
was  undertaken  for  the  purpose-  As  the  information  respect- 
ing the  part  of  the  country  visited,  is  deeply  interesting,  and 
has  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  a  station  of  the  Rhenish 
Missionaries  at  Walvisch  Bai,  Whalefish  Bay^  upon  the  west 
coast,  and  another  with  Jonker  Afrikaner,  at  some  distance 
into  the  interior,  as  well  as  in  the  settlement  of  a  Wesleyan 
station  at  Bassonabies,  \iath  Ameral  and  his  people ;  and  has 
suggested  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  "  runs  far  into  land,  ^*  in  that  neighbourhood,  I  shall 
introduce  some  extracts  from  letters  on  the  subject  in  Ap- 
pendix D, 

There  seems  a  possibility  that  this  arm  of  the  sea  if  it 
exists,  may  be  connected  with  what  is  called  in  the  map 
in  MoflFat^s  "Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in  Soutli  Africa,** 
**  a  lake  of  unknown  extent,  called  Mampoore,  from  the 
roaring  of  the  waves.  '^  In  speaking  with  one  of  oinr  at- 
tendants respecting  this  lake,  he  persisted,  that  there  were 
ships  in  it.  I  had  some  doubts,  however,  as  to  whether 
he  might  not  be  referring  to  the  ocean  on  the  west  coast, 
from  not  thoroughly  understanding  my  questions*  But  as 
the  Portuguese  are  said  to  cany  on  a  traffic  across  the  coun- 
try, between  the  west  coast,  northward  of  the  Damara  coun- 
try, and  Mosambique,  on  the  east  coast,  it  seems  possible, 
that  their  ships  may  have  reached  tliis  point,  in  facihtating 
their  traffic. 

In  the  evening  of  the  5tb,  the  women  who  came  witli  us 
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in  safety,  lest  hungry  jackals  should  consume  them,  which 
they  have  sometimes  done  when  sleep  has  sealed  the  eyelids, 
in  places  where  the  wilderness  afforded  neither  tree  nor  bush, 
on  which  such  articles  could  be  placed^  out  of  the  reach  of 
these  marauders* 

Having  partaken  of  a  little  bread  and  some  water  from  the 
calabash^  we  resumed  our  journey;  after  crossing  a  low  stony 
ridge,  we  came  to  XammuSj  on  the  Amse  River,  where  two 
or  three  hundred  people,  were  occupied  chiefly  in  growing 
tobaccoy  which  they  exchanged  for  various  articles,  among 
the  thin  and  scattered  population  of  the  surrounding  country; 
they  also  possessed  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats^  which  throve  on 
these  sandy  plains,  on  which  grass  was  thinly  scattered. 
Water  was  good  and  tolerably  plentiful,  in  little  pools  at  this 
angle  of  the  river,  where  it  turned  round  an  argillaceous  cliff, 
and  was  bordered  by  luxuriant  Doombooms,  and  a  few  other 
trees.  Sandstone  occurred  here,  and  shaly,  purple  slate  in* 
tervened  between  the  more  compact  beds  of  argillaceous 
rock. 

We  had  an  interesting  religious  interview  with  the  peo- 
ple, most  of  whom  had  at  one  time  or  other  visited  a  mis- 
sionary institution ;  two  of  them  could  speak  a  little  Dutch, 
and  they  aU  seemed  much  pleased  with  Edward  Cook's  pro- 
posing to  visit  them  periodically,  and  occasionally  to  sojourn 
among  them-  Civilization,  in  regard  to  dress,  had  extended 
even  to  this  place;  the  men  universally  had  adopted  the 
practice  of  converting  prepared  sheep-skins  into  jackets  and 
trousers.  The  ancient  Namaqua  dress,  consisting  of  an  apron 
of  jackal-skin  with  a  sort  of  pocket  in  firont,  tastefully  made 
with  the  fur  outside,  which  is  black  in  the  centre  and  yellow 
at  the  margins,  was  rarely  to  be  seen,  except  upon  mere  boys, 
or  youths  tending  cattle.  The  women  wore  a  kind  of  petti- 
coat and  a  karross  of  skins,  tanned  so  as  to  be  very  soft,  and 
of  a  neat,  buff  colour.  These  people  seemed  more  industri- 
ous than  most  we  had  seen  belonging  to  the  Hottentot  nation  ; 
they  were  watering  their  little  gardens  diligently  by  the  band  ; 
for  this  purpose  they  used  buckets  made  of  skins,  stretched 
with  a  few  hoops. — The  value  of  money  not  yet  being  under* 
stood  in  Great  Namaqualand,  E*  Cook  purchased  a  kid  for  a 
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oommon  handkerchief;   we  also  obtained  a  copious  tnipplr 
of  sour  milkj  for  a  few  buttons. 

In  the  evening  we  journeyed  a  few  miles  down  the  tmsliT 
bed  of  the  riverj  along  which  there  were  holes,  for  catching 
Zebras,  when  they  came  to  drink.  It  was  dark  whea  we 
arrived  at  a  place,  occupied  as  a  cattle  station  by  a  few  fami- 
lies, who  Imd  hid  themselves,  on  our  aproach  fearing  wt 
might  be  enemiest  Jan  Ortman  greeted  them  aloud  in  the 
Hottentot  language,  and  some  of  them  soon  appeared.  After 
taking  a  little  food  we  addressed  them  on  religious  subjects. 
From  what  Edward  Cook  could  gather,  he  concluded  tint 
only  one  of  them  had  heard  the  Gospel  message  before,  and 
that  this  was  the  first  time  the  "  glad  tidings  of  ^reat  joy" 
had  reached  the  others, 

7th.     We  resumed  our  journey  early,  and  crossed  sotnc 
stony  hills  to  one  of  the  little  branches  of  the  Arose  River, 
in  this  branch  there  were  two  small  pools  of  water,  where 
a  veui  of  basalt  interrupted  the  argillaceous  and  sandstone 
formations,  and  where  there  were  traces  of  lime  resembling 
that  of  the  upper  bed  about  Griqua  Town.     One  of  the  pools 
which  was  nearly  dried  up,  was  full  of  frogs.     There  were  ^  ^i' 
huts  of  tobacco-growers  at  this  place*    Tobacco  must  be  h:  ^ 
valued  in  this  part  of  the  country,  to  make  such  little  gardens 
as  some  of  the  people  have,  worth  cultivating.  Both  Nicotuom 
Tabacum  and  N,  rustica  are  universally  grown ;    and  as  both 
are  natives  of  America,  they  must  have  been  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  Europeans.     After  our  mid-day  meal  wc  had 
a  religious  interview  with  the  people.    It  was  in  some  measure 
conversational*  With  such  an  interpreter  as  Jan  Ortman  both 
conversation  and  other  communication  was  easy,  and  tbe  pco* 
pie  were  attentive. — ^There  were  a  few  small  trees  among  the 
rocks  of  this  periodical  rivulet,  nevertheless  it  was  difficult  to 
find  an  effectual  shelter  from  the  scorching  sun,     ^Vlien  the 
heat  abated  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,   crossing  soinS 
stony  hills,  among  which  there  were  some  remarkably  broad" 
leaved  Aloes;  we  then  came  upon  some  extensive  flats,  saii^ 
in  some  places,  atony  in  others,  and  thinly  besprinkled  witli 
grass.   On  these  Springboks  were  numerous.    In  fleeing  from 
us,  a  herd  turned  suddenly,  as  they  approached  a  hollow, 
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aver  which  numerous  Vultures  were  soaring.  Our  guide 
?  said  that  this  probably  resulted  from  the  presence  of  a  hon, 
»    which  Ijad  killed  one  of  their  number.    Lions  are  not  numer- 

»ous  in  tliis  part  of  Great  Naniaqualand  ;  three  had  been  killed 
at  Nisbett  within  six  years.     There  were  Giraffes  on  the  hills 
^    to  our  left,  but  we  did  not  see  any*     We  passed  under  the 
^  point  of  a  range  of  argillaceous  mountains^  which  continue  in 
■  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  great  fall  of  the  Orange 
HKiver ;    on  these,  and  in  all  similar  situations  in  this  part  of 
Vthe  country,  the  Kokerboom  is  scattered.     In  the  flats  there 
were  the  traces  of  the  wheels  of  a  wagon,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  gone  this  way  a  few  years  before.     Near  the  point  of 
'     the  mountain,  nine  noble  ostriches  started  up  and  made  away 
from  us  with  great  speed.     We  met  about  a  dozen  people 
going  on  a  visit  to  their  friends  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  had  come :  most  of  them  were  armed  with  guns,  and  they 
Bliad  ^ith  them  some  pack  oxen  and  a  few  cows. — ^Among 
^the  granitic  hills  we  came  again  upon  the  Amse  River;  and 
after  refreshing  ourselves  and  our  cattle  at  a  pool,  where 
weariness  would  have  induced  us  willingly  to   remain   all 
night,    we    pursued  our    way   considerably   further,    being 
sometimes  almost  lost    in  the  dark;  at  length  we  stopped 
Kamong  the  high  bushes  on  the  river's  hank.     Good   water 
"^was   easily  obtained  by  scraping  holes  in  the  sand  of  the 
river's  bed ;    in  this  way  some  of  our  horses  also  soon  sup- 
Kplied  themselves.     Zebras  are  said  constantly  to  resort  to 
I      this  method,  in   tliis    country.      The   prints   of  their  feet 
were  numerous ;  but  travelling  so  much  in  the  night,  we  did 
not  see  many  of  the  wild  animals.     Among  the  rocks  behind 
the  place  where  we  fixed  our  quarters  for  the  night,  and 
in  several  places  near  the  lower  drift  of  the  iVmse  River,  Sia- 
pelia  Gordomi  was  growing  in  considerable  tufts.     In  this 
neighbourhood  there  was  also  a  small  species  of  CucumiSj 
Cucumber,  the  fruit  of  which  was  slightly  bitter,  but  it  was 
eaten  in  small  quantities  by  the  children. — Having  kindled  a 
good  fire,  we  enjoyed  our  repast  and  rest  as  much  as  we  could 
Jbave  done  with  the  accommodations  of  civilized  life* 
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3sbeak;  these  congregated  nests  were  built  under  a  common 

Btch,  which  resembled  portions  of  the  top  of  a  haystack, 

ted  among  the  branches  of  the  trees;  the  birds  entered  their 

Bparate  apartments  from  the  under  side.     These  nests  are 

represented  in  the  Kameeldoom  at  page  293,     Another  bird^ 

in  a  different  part  of  this  country^  makes  nests  resembling 

amall  retorts,  suspended  by  tlie  bulbs  from  the  extremities  of 

Wke  twigs;  and  the  bird  enters  by  the  necks  of  these  remarkable 

■wellings.    The  species  of  Phceus  make  pendant,  globular 

Bests* 

H  After  riding  about  t\*"enty-five  miles  from  the  Amse  River, 
^we  arrived,  long  after  dark,  at  Afrikaners  Kraal^  or  Jeru- 
salem, as  it  was  often  called  in  the  days  when  it  was  a  station 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society*  At  this  place,  which  is  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  etching,  there  were   a   considerable 
^kmber  of  mat  huts  scattered  under  the  shade  of  large  Ro- 
^pr^tje  Booms,  which  are  trees  such  as  are  seldom  seen  in 
^Ris  part  of  South  Africa,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
River-    Out  of  these  huts  issued  joyful  voices,  on  hearing  that 
£dward  Cook  had  arrived  with  some  of  his  friends;  and  these 
Toices  were  speedily  followed  by  cheerful  brown-faced  peo- 
ple,    Da^'id   Afrikaner,  now  the  patriarchal  pastor  of  the 
Blace,  accompanied  by  a  group  of  men  and  children,  led  us 
^0  a  large  tree,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village,  under  the 
wide-spreading  arms  of  which,  we  took  up  our  quarters,  and 
received  a  universal  greeting-     Some   of  the  women  soon 
fixed  sticks  into  the  ground,  and  enclosed  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  space  we  occupied,  with  a  long  mat.     Here  we  were 
supplied  with  plenty  of  milk,  and  had  the  company  of  a 
large  number  of  the  people  to  a  late  hour ;  here  also  a  scene 
of  no  common  kind  or  interest,  took  place,  in  the  meeting  of 
Ortman  and  Titus  Afrikaner,  who  had  not  seen  each 
since,  many  years  ago,  they  led  forth  the  warriors  of 
respective  tribes  in  battle  against  each  other ;  and  the 
b1  Zwarts,  under  Jan  Ortman,  overcame  the  previously 
ous   Afrikaners,    under  Titus  Afrikaner.     In  the  in- 
*iey  had   both  become   Christians,   and  Afrikaners 
[g  now  an  out-station  of  the  Nisbett  Mission,  both 
uembers  of  the  same  church.   For  a  moment,  they 
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looked  tipon  each  other,  as  if  with  distrust,  but  they 
less  extended  their  hands,  and  these  being  eordially 
the  barrier  raised  by  former  heart-burnings  vanishi 
shadow,  and  they  sat  down  together  under  the  tree, 
versed  on  that  mercy  w^hich  had  been  shewn  to  th< 
worthy  sinners,  and  which  had  opened  the  fountaiii 
in  their  hearts ;  and  by  which,  they  now  found  tl| 
not  only  members  of  the  same  christian  church,  but 
in  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

I  will  here  introduce  a  brief  history  of  the  peop] 
Afrikaner  family,  and  of  those  who  became  associi 
them,  in  continuation  of  that  given  by  John  Can 
his  Life  of  Afrikaner,  published  by  tlie  Religious  1 
ciety.  After  the  death  of  Christian  Afrikaner,  the 
ship  devolved  upon  his  son,  Jonker,  under  whom 
incursions  against  the  neighbouring  tribes  were  recora 
Several  battles  w^ere  fought,  in  which  the  Afrikaners 
victorious,  and  carried  away  much  cattle,  previous  tc 
before  noticed,  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Zwarts,  under  Jan  Ortman.  Alter  this  event,  fearini 
tinue  in  the  vicinity  of  their  conquerors,  Jonker 
took  the  people  far  away  in  a  north-easterly 
near  to  the  country  of  the  Damaras,  one  section 
being  possessed  of  much  cattle,  are  termed  Beast  ( 
Bamaras;  and  these,  the  Afrikaners  began  to 
As  people  generally  frame  some  sort  of  an  exi 
their  evil  deeds,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  allay  the  ui 
of  their  own  consciences,  produced  by  the  condem 
God*s  Spirit,  so  these  people  pleaded,  that  those 
tacked  and  plundered,  would  have  done  the  like  to 
opportunity  had  presented.  But  Christian  Afrikane 
find  it  so,  when  he  walked  in  the  fear  of  God.  If  n| 
he  had  provoked  in  the  days  of  his  impenitence, 
retaliated  upon  him,  he  had  learnt  the  peaceable  lesa 
Saviour,  if  smitten  on  the  one  cheek,  to  turn  the  oth 
smiter ;  or  if  deprived  of  his  coat,  to  allow  his  cloi 
taken  also,  rather  than  to  return  evil  for  eviL  JoH 
kaner  and  many  of  his  people,  having  cast  the  feat 
behind  them^  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse;  oftenj 
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Bed  an  opportunity  of  drawing  off  the  cattle  of  the  Dama- 
they  were  followed  by  the  owners,  who  expostulated 
ainst  such  robber)-,  by  which  they  and  their  families  were 
Bprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  to  get  rid  of  their 
entreaties,  and  their  attempts  to  turn  back  their  ovm  cattle, 
the  Afrikaners  knocked  out  their  brains,  or  in  other  ways, 
cruelly  murdered  them:  sometimes  the  children  of  the  Dama- 
raa  were  also  carried  oflf  aa  slaves.     Several  of  these  were  at 

ris  time  living  among  the  people  of  Great  Namaqualand, 
Other  tribes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Namaqualand, 
also  treated  the  Cattle  Damaras  in  the  same  manner,  until 
they  began  to  be  more  wary ;  and  lately,  when  some  of  their 
cattle  were  taken  away,  instead  of  pleading  with  tlie  robbers, 
they  went  quietly  and  unperceived  before  thera  f  and  when 
the  people  stopped  at  night,  the  Damaras  came  out  of  their 
ambush,  destroyed  most  of  them,  and  recovered  their  own 
cattle*  The  report  of  the  destruction  of  the  Namaquas  by  the 
Damaras  soon  spread ;  and  we  heard  of  it  far  southward,  in 
Little  Namaqualand,  as  a  great  outrage  committed  by  the 
wicked  Damaras  !  Three  of  the  brothers  of  Christian  Afri- 
kaner were  said  to  have  received  the  Gospel  during  his  life- 
time. One  of  these  fell  away  and  joined  the  other  evil-doers; 
another  was  shot  by  the  Bondel  Zwarts,  when  they  attacked 
Afrikaners  Kraal ;  but  David  Afrikaner,  the  third,  remained 
faithful  to  his  God  ;  and  he  was  not  the  only  one  who  had 
not  received  the  grace  of  God  in  vain^ 

There  was  a  little  company  who  mourned  with  him  over 
the  wickedness  of  their  brethren.  These  generally  contrived 
to  live  apart  from  the  rest ;  and  to  these  David  continued  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  with  them  he  joined  in  prayer. 
David  and  his  adherents  long  hoped  that  things  might  change 
for  the  better,  but  they  were  disappointed ;  for  Jonker  had 
neglected  the  counsel  of  his  dying  father,  and  had  returned  to 
the  evil  ways  which  he  had  forsaken.  Expostulation  appeared 
to  be  in  vain.  The  little  band  that  feared  the  Lord,  dreaded 
his  judgments,  which  they  expected  would  surely  fall  upon 
the  ungodly ;  they  had  marked  the  hand  of  retributive  jus- 
tice, which  has  often  been  signally  made  manifest  among  the 
thbea  of  Southern  Africa,  executing  vengeance  upon  the 
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Oppressors;  they  therefore  determined  accrctlr  ti:*  depot,; 
leave  the  evil-doers,  and  to  return  to  the  country  from 
they  had  been  tnkeru  ITieir  intention  becminc  known  to  D^ 
rid's  brother,  Titus,  who  had  b^n  a  maii  of  war,  }mhi 
become  enfeebled  by  age,  and  partially  blind ;  and  be 
the  good  sense  to  perceive  tliat  he  shotUd  be  more 
among  the  good,  than  among  the  evil ;  he  tht  1^01 

with  David  and  his  companions;  and  returiK 
Jerusalem,  or  Afrikaners  Kraal. 

On  returning  thither,  intelligence  wm,  received,  that  a 
aionary  had  once  more  come  to  reside  at  Ntsbctt  Bath; 
Wesleyans  had  then,  lately  occupied  this  long  iracant  stataoa; 
and  these  people,  having  a  lively  remembrance  of  the  bkin| 
that  nmsionary  labour  was  to  them,  in  former  days, 
greatly  to  partake  of  the  same;  but  a  difficulty  presenteji 
their  communicating  with  the  Missionary!  be  was  resit 
among  the  Bondel  Zwarts,  who  had  conquered  theffl> 
having  been  many  times  vanquished ;  and  it  vraa  a  questios, 
whether  a  messenger  would  be  received  by  tliern  in  peaeew 

There  was  a  possibility  of  conveying  a  letter,  thniogb 
medium  of  the  people  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  Orange  Ri^ 
but  none  of  the  company  could  write :  David  Afrikaner 
however  leanied  to  read  writing,  and  he  had  in  his 
a  letter  which  had  been  received  many  years  previously 
a  Boor  or  farmer,  in  the  Colony ;  he  therefore  determined 
teach  himself  to  write,  and  by  persevering  application,  bft 
succeeded,  so  that  the  letter  which  he  at  length  sent,  beggiag 
for  missionary  assistance,  was  quite  legible.  An  answer  ww 
returned,  informing  him,  that  the  Bondel  Zwarts  had  received 
the  Gospel,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them^  and  ia- 
Titbg  him  to  visit  the  Bath.  This  invitation  he  accepted, 
and  his  visit  resulted  in  an  arrangement  for  the  Missionan 
to  visit  Afrikaners  Kraal  once  a  month.  Zeal  in  promoting 
the  salvation  of  men,  under  th-  'lining  influence  of  the 

love  of  Christ,  overcame  the  y  of  travelling  seventy 

aules  each  way,  on  fifh^  of  whidi  there  was  no  water. 

On  the  MisaJonaiy  beoomiiig  more  fully  acqaatnted  w 
David  Airilcaner,  ba  bacune  satisfied  that  he  was  the  ]>e 
beat  qoaltlicd  to  impait  religious  instructioii  at  the  place. 
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to  teach  the  children  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  Dutch  ;  and 
as  David  and  his  people  were  all  very  poor,  he  placed  under 
his  care  a  few  cows  and  sheep,  in  order  that  on  his  monthly 
visits,  he  might  have  a  supply  of  milk  and  meat ;  the  milk  in 
the  mean  time,  with  some  of  the  increase,  was  David's  wages 
for  taking  care  of  the  stock  ;  and  as  his  time  was  pretty  fully 
occupied  with  the  school,  which  he  held  under  one  of  the 
large  trees  of  the  village,  he  was  allowed  the  small  salary  of 
forty  rixdoUars,  or  £3  a  year,  toward  his  maintenance. 

Under  tliese  circumstances,  there  was  a  revival  of  religious 
life  among  this  little  band,     David  himself  felt  quickened  in 
his  love  to  God ;  and  Titus,  being  removed  from  his  evil  as- 
sociates, began  to  listen  to  the  warning  and  invitation  to  sin- 
ners ;  he  bowed  under  the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirity 
confessed  his  sins^  went  to  his  garden,  pulled  up  the  Dakka, 
which  he  formerly  smoked,  and  stamped  its  seed  into  the 
salt  ground,  where  he  knew  it  would  not  vegetate ;  he  then 
returned  to  his  hut,  brought  out  the  vessel  in  which  honey- 
beer  was  made^  and  broke  it ;  thus  bringing  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance ;  for  both  tliese  intx)xicating  articles  had  been 
snares  to  him.     Notwithstanding  he  had  been  a  hard-hearted 
man^  the  sense  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  his  mercy  in  Christ 
esus,  so  overcame  him,  that  he  could  not  refrain  himself^ 
ut  wept  aloud.     His  emotion  was  so  great,  that  when  he 
retired  to  pray,   he  sought  a  distant  place  among  the  rocks ; 
but  even  from  thence  he  might  he  heard  w^eeping  before  the 
Xiord,   who  had  so   contrited  him,  that  he  said,  that  not- 
withstanding his  heart  was  as  the  heart  of  a  man  in  former 
tays,  it  was  now  as  tlie  heart  of  a  woman.     For  in  such  sim* 
le  terms,  these  people  are  wont  to  express  themselves. 
The  conversion  of  Titus  gave  the  people  great  joy;  but  the 
induct  of  another  person,  of  whom  they  had  hoped  better 
xnings,  caused  them  sorrow:  but  in  this  matter,  they  proved 
themselves  clear,  and  showed  forth  the  fruits  of  righteous- 
^■less,   to  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  of  God.     A  young  man 
^^ho  had  shewn  some  indications  of  having  become  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  the  importiince  of  eternal  things,  and  who  had 
^k>ii6  into  the  country  to  sell  Bambouses,  which  are  a  sort  of 
^^r»  made  of  willow-wood,  saw  a  flock  of  sheep  on  bis  journey 
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in  an  unprotected  state,  and  droire  them  away ;  he  hail  not, 
however,  escaped  unobserved;  for  tidings  quickly  reached  his 
relations,  of  this  grievous  relapse  into  evil  courses ;  and  they 
immediately  despatched  some  young  men  to  circunfivent  hiin, 
before  he  should  get  back  to  the  Orange  River,  where  ht 
might  have  concealed  his  theft,  by  mixing  the  sheep  with 
others.  On  seeing  the  young  men,  he  forsook  the  sheep  aad 
fled;  and  they  were  driven  to  Afrikaners  Kraal ;  from  whence 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  tlie  owners,  requesting  them  to  come 
for  the  sheep.  But  as,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  people  often 
live  in  much  suspicion  and  fear  of  each  other,  the  own  en 
durst  not  come,  fearing  some  evil  was  designed  against  thein; 
two  young  men  were  therefore  deputed  to  take  the  sheep 
back  to  them,  that  the  kraal  might  stand  clear  of  all  partici* 
pation  in  this  dishonesty. 

The  Namaqua  Hottentots  who  have  become  Chrtstiafi% 
are  careful  not  to  dishonour  the  name  of  Christy  in  cases  of 


this  sort-  Those  belonging  Nisbett  Bath  and  Afrikaneri 
Kraal,  as  well  as  those  under  Amend,  set  their  faces  against 
purchasing  cattle  that  had  been  taken  Arom  the  Damaras* 

Afrikaners  Kraal  was  at  this  time  under  the  joint  govern- 
ment of  David  Afrikaner  and  Jantje  Vander  Byl,  who  were 
elected  to  take  this  charge,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  a 
council  of  five  others.  By  unanimous  agreement,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  were  to  be  those  on  which  they  were  to 
determine  the  cases  claiming  their  intervention.  The  Afri- 
kaners had  also  a  station  a  few  miles  from  Afrikaners  Kraa)^ 
called  Blyde  Verwacht,  Cheerful  Ejcpectation, 

The  people  were  generally  poor,  and  sometimes  pinched 
for  food-  Occasionally,  Titus  Afrikaner,  though  nearly  blind, 
shot  a  hippopotamus  in  the  river,  which  was  about  tweh*e 
miles  distant,  by  which  their  provision  was  increased ;  some- 
times they  took  game,  and  sometimes  they  collected  locusts 
for  food.  These  insects  occasionally  visited  the  countrr  in 
vast  swarms,  and  eat  up  every  green  thing, 

I  observed  on  David  Afrikaners  clothes,  buttons  of  neat 
appearance,  of  his  own  manufacture,  both  from  bone  and 
metal ;  the  principal  instrument  used  in  making  them  was  a 
file.  This  good  old  man  was  of  retiring,  amiable  character,  but 
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lar  and  firm  in  his  duty ;  and  the  people  imder  his  charge 
were  in  good  order* — Jonker  Afrikaner  subsequently  forsook 
!iis  evil  courses,  and  settled  down  with  one  of  the  Rhenish 
[issionaries,  at  a  place  east  of  Walvisch  Bay,  within  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn.    8ee  Appendix  D, 
9th,     In  the  forenoon,  on  the  blowing  of  a  cow*s  horn,  a 
*     congregation,  amounting  to  about  200  persons,  assembled 
'     under  a  tree,  adjacent  to  the  one  appropriated  to  our  use ; 
^uome  of  them  brought  stools  to  sit  upon ;  the  rest  sat  upon 
^Bhe  ground-     The  opportunity  was  chiefly  given  over  to  my 
^Kompanion  and  myself.     I  addressed  them  through  the  me- 
^dium  of  Jan  Ortnian,  and  G.  W.  Walker  engaged  in  prayer; 
Da\dd  Afrikaner  interpreted  his  petitions  for  the  edification 
of  the  audience.   In  the  afternoon^  Edward  Cook  and  Joseph 
Tindall  met  the  members  of  the  church,  and  a  few  individuals 
i      who  were  probationers,  in  two  classes,  and  catechised  and 
^kdmonished  them,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Wes- 
leyans ;  G.  W.  Walker  also  extended  some  counsel  to  a  por- 
tion of  thero.     Several  of  the  people  spoke  of  their  state  with 
^bnuch  emotion,  as  well  as  with  great  simplicity.     One  woman 
said,  she  had  left  her  friends  and  come  here  for  instruction, 
because  she  could  no  longer  remain  content  mthout  the  know- 
ledge of  a  Saviour ;   others  were  rejoicing  in  a  sense  of  the 
Redeemer's  love  ;  and  others  seeking  a  further  experience  of 
heavenly  things.     The  number  of  members  of  the  Wesleyan 
church  here  was,  at  this  time,  fifty-six.      In  the  evening, 
they  met  under  our  tree,  and  were  addressed  by  E,  Cook  and 
J,  Tindall.    A  comforting  sense  of  divine  overshadowing  was 
felt  in  some  parts  of  these  several  opportunities,  particularly 
on  first  assembling* — The  Wesleyans  had  visited  this  place 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  a  signal  blessing  had  evidently 
attended  tlieir  labours. 

10th.  Toward  the  falls  of  the  Orange  River,  peaked  grar 
nitic  hills  are  numerous  ;  among  them  are  interspersed  some 
which  are  perfectly  black;  a  range  of  long,  flat-topped  argil* 
laeeous  mountains  meets  the  granite  at  the  falls.  The  vege- 
tation of  the  country  is  very  thin, — Among  the  rocks  of  Afri- 
kaners Kraal,  there  were  a  large  white-flowered  Martynia^  a 
pretty  HibiscuB^  with  yellow,  purple-eyed  blossom,  and  many 
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dtbtsr  stiildiq;  plmts.— Two  of  aiar  hane^  ^^^^V  ^" 
wfw  tmftUe  to  set  cat  far  Nisbett  Bath  cS  torn 
Kloch  of  tlie  cUj  wsx  spent  in  redinmg  voder  the  1 
eooKqpence  ol  the  offpnmm  hflj  «iid  witb  m  ▼» 
pauinf  willi  sleep  doring  the  ai^il^  whi^  in— t  bi 
defaced  to  lUmg* — hmmg  Jan  Ortmsii,  w' 
the  }ior»»,  to  folkm  vilh  •oine  of  the  paopk^  Edwvd 
Jowrph  TindaU^  Q.  W.  Walker^ md  mfweUmet  oat ;  and 
ing  to  Edward  Cook^a  kooiHedge  ol  the  oomitiy, 
directly  (^  a  pdnt  of  the  flat4opped  mountmnm 
the  Amie  RtTer,  near  tbednfk^denatinf  a  little  in  worn 
to  aToidlaigepatcbea  of  iaodeofeted  with  atones.  We 
the  rnrcr  soon  after  annaet,  ideated  an  hour  end  s  ha 
tea,  and  then  remounted.  We  then  paaaed  op  e  bniidb  rf 
the  riTcr,  bordered  with  Kameeldoomay  and  aiaoi^  aoai 
small  hillii;  known  to  £.  Cook,  and  artr  a  aeoood  biaaek  d 
the  riretY  and  sighting  a  low  hill  on  the  left,  before  tbe  laada 
set,  we  shaped  our  course  bjr  the  stan^  tiU  the  first  dawa  d 
dajr. 

11th.  We  rested  an  hour,  and  took  tea  made  of  watv 
brought  from  tlie  river.  On  daylight  appearing;,  our  poskioo 
proTcd  favourable  ;  the  granitic  peaks  toward  tlie  Oiai)|C 
River  were  on  the  southern  horizon ;  tJie  hills  of  Loris  Foa- 
teinj  to  the  west,  and  a  remarkable,  blaek,  isohited  hill,  to  tke 
north-west.  With  these  landmarks  we  pursued  our  eoiina 
with  increased  confidence,  and  at  nine  o^clock  in  the  raonn 
ing,  we  were  favoured  to  arrive  again  in  safety  at  Nisbett  fialhj 
thankful  to  our  good  Lord  and  Master,  who  corul^eeiideil 
to  guide  us  in  the  right  direction,  often  when  we  were 
doubtful  of  the  exact  point  in  which  certain  stars  set 
beaity  greeting  awaited  our  arrival,  and  after  a  comfoi 
breakfast,  we  retired  to  rest,  and  slept  most  of  the  day* 
far  from  Nisbett,  some  copper  ore  was  lying  among  the  atones 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  j  it  b  evidently  plentiful  in  this 
l>art  of  Africa. 

ISth.    The  day  was  cloudy;  the  thermometer  70** to 84^. 
In  reflecting  upon  the  events  which  occurred  in  Great  Ni 
qualand,  after  the  last  Missionarj*  of  the  London  Missio 
Bociety  was  withdrawn  from  it,  and  particularly,  on  the  rctui 
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of  a  sectioii  of  the  A£rikaners  to  a  marauding  life,  amd  on  the 
hostilities,  attended  by  robbery  and  murder,  carried  on  by 
them  and  others  against  the  Cattle  Damaras,  there  is  ground 
to  reip'et  the  interference  of  the  Colonial  Government  ^ith 
the  Bechnana  mission  at  Lattakoo,  which  was  not  within  the 
British  dominions  ;  by  this  interference,  a  valuable  Mission- 
ary was  removed  from  thence,  at  a  time  when  his  place  could 
only  be  supplied  by  the  Missionary  from  Great  Namaqua- 
land.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  abandon  a  field  of  labour 
among  a  people  who  have  but  recently  received  Christianity ; 
and  who,  even  if  they  stand  their  ground,  must,  from  the 
constitution  of  human  nature,  have  to  contend  against  temp- 
tations to  relapse  into  the  old,  sinful  habits  of  their  youtlu 
Against  these  habits,  they  will  continually  need  admonition 
and  i^^tchful  care,  lest  they  fail  of  keeping  under  the 
influence  of  the  grace  of  God. 

ISth.  The  warm  spring  at  Nisbett  Bath  discharges  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gas;  its  temperature  is  102^  to  105*^, 
another  contiguous  is  92^  and  a  third  71^*  That  at  Afrika- 
ners Kraal  is  tepid,  probably  about  80"^.  Tlxere  is  another 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Orange  River,  not  far  from  Pella, 
which  is  said  to  be  warm. — Abraham  Christian,  the  Captain 
of  the  Bon  del  Z  warts,  arrived  here  to-day,  on  horseback,  and 
his  wife  and  family  in  a  wagon  ;  his  visit  was  designed  to  be 
only  temporary,  for  he  had  not  brought  his  house  !  Several 
other  people  also  arrived.  The  Captain  received  an  annual 
gratuity  of  £7*  10^.  from  the  Colonial  Government,  as  an  in- 
ducement to  exertion  in  preventing  thieving,  and  in  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  Frontier*  Can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  a 
similar  plan  might  be  advantageously  adopted  on  the  Caffer 
Frontier  ?  Though  there  is  great  need  tliere,  of  operative 
motives  being  introduced,  yet  Uttle  but  the  effects  of  force 
and  fe^r  have  been  tried. 

14th.  In  the  evening  I  spoke  to  the  people,  on  the  state 
in  which  we  had  found  the  native  tribes  of  South  Africa, 
on  the  blessings  which  the  Gospel  had  brought  to  those  who 
had  received  it,  and  on  the  advantages  of  abstinence  from 
intoxication.  Honey  beer  is  the  only  intoxicating  liquor 
made  in  Great  Namaqualand ;  but  the  people  also  intoxicate 


In  il$m  iMim  iMd'^mm  w<m  cwloikd  ttom  it; 
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mnilMli  to  p^tUiImi  togiBtti^  of  tbb  eommemoritivc 
mIMi  m  llltf  iiiMn  itf  after  tilt  geii«rml  mmeadAf  iof^ 
Wt  ilio  wftbifWf  not  wiflbing  |o  gire 
l»)f  rciiiniriiiig  ifid  not  jobiing  in  the  ceremoiiT*     We  did  aot 

4'^  '  ti»^  it  in  tlia  iinccre  belief,  that,  m  m 

At«  H^yirif(accimfrmiidmentof  thctrdjFmeliOffl 

•iiil  MM(an  lititour  mwi  retpecttng  it  remained  unchAagwl; 
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thin  regard  to  its  comporting  with  the  typical  dispensation 

rf  the  Law,  rather  than  with  the  spiritual  dispensation  of  the 

iGospe)^  and   in  the  conviction,  that  the  commands  of  our 

^Saviour  to  his  disciples,  generally  supposed  to  apply  to  it,  in 

I  connexion  with  his  future  Churchj  regarded  their  conduct,  as 

I  Jews,  among  their   own   nation,  when  participating  in  the 

I  PassoTer  j  this  was  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  Law,  w^hich 

I  vms  to  them,  even  in  its  types  and  shadows,  as  well  as  in  its 

denunciations,  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  them  unto  Christ,  of 

whose  atoning  death,  the  disciples  w^ere  to  show  forth  the 

Passover  to  be  a  tjrpe,  as  their  Lord  showed  it  to  be,  to  themj 

on  that  occasion. 

17th.  The  Captsdn,  Abraham  Christian,  returned  to  his 
cattle  station,  along  with  his  wife  and  family  and  several 
others.  David  Afrikaner,  Jantje  Vander  Byl,  and  their  com- 
panions, also  set  out  for  Jerusalem*  D,  -^Vfrikaner  had  with 
him  a  pack-ox  to  convey  tlie  various  articles  into  which  his 
little  gratuity  had  been  converted  by  Edward  Cook,  when  in 
Cape  Town-  By  this  act  of  kindness,  the  good  man's  small 
means  were  materially  increased,— Traders  have  rarely  \4sited 
this  country  of  latter  years,  not  having  considered  themselves 
»afe ;  and  until  the  return  of  missionaries  into  the  land,  they 
would  have  been  in  great  danger;  for  a  system  of  mutual 
robbery  and  murder  so  far  prevailed,  that  even  those  of  the 
Afrikaners  who  retained  their  christian  principles,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  make  reprisals,  were  reduced  to  great 
poverty. — We  took  leave  of  Edward  and  Mary  Cook,  who 
accompanied  us  a  few  miles,  and  of  Joseph  Tindall  and  his 
wife,  and  proceeded  to  Loris  Fontein,  where  we  made  a  short 
halt ;  we  then  went  on  to  Kleine  Fontein,  taking  the  bed  of 
the  river,  which  we  had  learned  to  prefer  to  the  rocky  moun- 
tains, notwithstanding  it  lengthened  the  journey*  Here  we 
took  coffee  and  let  the  horses  drink,  while  midnight  stole 
upon  us,  and  consequent  drowsiness ;  this  it  was  needful  to 
repel,  and  again  saddhng  our  horses,  we  proceeded,  under  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  to  the  Most  High,  who  had  not  only 
preserved  and  helped  us  hitherto,  but  had  now  permitted  us 
peaceably  to  turn  our  faces  toward  Cape  Town.  The  bed  of 
the  river  was  encrusted  with  salt,  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
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a  tittle  salt  water  was  running.     The  Motmtun  Zebci,  i 
Zebra^  called  Wilde  Ezti  or  Wild  Aas,  is  abundaol  here; 
f€»ot-prints  were  numerous  in  the  aand  ;    for  crcn  at  Hk  i 
water  "  tlie  W^ild  Asses  quench  their  tliirat,'* 

18th,  Having  reached  a  point  at  which  the  rain  Usuj 
about  a  monUi  previous,  had  caused  some  grass  to  Sf 
aSsaddled  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morningj  knc 
horses,  and  lay  do\^Ti  and  slept  under  a  bush,  till 
day;  we  then  resumed  our  journey,  and  reached  the  I 
River  about  nine  o'clock.  In  a  comer  of  the 
Droog  Rivier,  under  the  shelter  of  some  high  rocl 
were  a  few  trees  of  cypress-like  figure,  probably  of  I 
Pachylepu,  On  arriving  at  the  Orange  River,  we 
ourselves  on  its  brink,  under  a  thick  ]>oomt 
afforded  good  shelter  from  the  sun  j  the  horses 
to  the  hills,  where  there  was  grass,  and  our  swHmmen  i 
menced  forming  a  float :  they  were  disappointed  in  not  I 
ing  swimming  blocks  ready  at  the  place ;  and  not  having  ] 
vided  tliemseives  with  a  hatchet,  they  had  to  search  the  Inl 
of  the  river  for  pieces  of  drift-wood  of  the  right  siac,  wfaidia 
about  ten  feet  long  and  a  foot  and  a  half  round«  Three  pie 
of  willow  being  found,  pegs  about  a  foot  lung  were  driven  i 
cracks  in  them,  by  means  of  a  stone,  and  these,  projec 
about  eight  indies,  served  to  hold  by;  they  were  a  little  ab 
the  middle  of  the  block.  Two  of  the  blocks  were  Isihed 
together,  by  means  of  two  cross  pieces  at  the  upper  end,  d 
four  feet  long;  some  loose  cross  pieces  were  laid  between 
tbesei  and  others  were  laid  over  them ;  over  these  a  qoanbtj 
of  dry  ru!%hcs  was  placed,  upon  which  the  luggage  was  Ali- 
ened. Only  a  small  quantity  ctiuld  be  carried  over  the 
at  a  time,  and  except  that  which  was  secured  in  a  Mackij 
tosh  tarpawling,  it  was  saturated  with  water.  The  other 
was  used  in  conveying  small  parcels. 

The  floats  are  usually  secured  by  means  of  strips  of  Dooni- 
boom  bark,  but  sonic  of  our  oorclage  was  preferred,  beil 
much  stronger.   After  two  loads  of  goods  had  been  conveys 
the  loose  materials  were  removed,  and  we  were  successivi 
transferred  across.     The  river  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
wide,  and  the  stream  so  rapid,  that  the  drifting  waa  fuUyJ 
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much  more ;  but  by  landing  at  the  point  of  a  rocky  island, 
and  dragging  the  raft  up  the  river,  at  the  back  of  it,  a  second 
departure  was  made^  and  a  good  landing  effected.  The  water 
being  warm,  it  was  the  most  pleasant  to  be  up  to  the  neck;  ex* 
posure  in  a  wet  shirt  was  cold,  and  the  people  were  not 
willing  that  we  should  be  without  our  clothes,  lest  we  should 
let  go,  and  they  should  have  difficulty  in  catching  hold  of 
us.  To  cross,  was  half-an-h cur's  liard  work  for  the  men  each 
time ;  one  of  them  held  to  the  pin  of  each  block,  and  pro- 
pelled it,  while  the  person  to  be  transported,  held  on  between 
them,  by  one  of  the  cross  pieces.  At  each  time  of  landing, 
they  rested  about  an  hour,  warming  themselves  at  a  fire,  and 
drinking  tea  or  coffee.  It  w  as  necessary  to  be  very  yielding 
to  the  rocks  over  which  the  w^ater  drove  us,  but  accoramoda- 
ting  ourselves  to  them,  we  received  no  irijury.  Notwith- 
standing the  warmth  of  the  water,  I  suffered  temporarily  from 
cramp ;  but  on  landing  w^c  made  ourselves  comfortable  on  a 
sandbank,  under  some  Dabby  and  Doomboom-trees  ;  the 
people  returned  to  the  other  side,  and  we  slept  very  com- 
fortably, undisturbed  by  Chetas,  or  other  marauders. 

19th.  xVbout  nine  o'clock,  Aree,  one  of  our  swimmers, 
brought  the  kettle  and  tin  cups,  which  enabled  us  to  satiate 
the  thirst,  which  water,  not  warmed,  scarcely  quenched.  When 
all  the  luggage  was  over,  the  horses  were  driven  into  the 
water ;  they  landed  on  the  island,  and  rested  a  short  time, 
and  then  were  driven  a  second  time  into  the  w^ater,  and  came 
to  the  shore.  It  was  a  pretty  sight ;  they  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  their  voyage,  and  followed  each  other  in 
a  regular  line,  far  outstripping  the  swimmers.  Though  the 
water  was  so  deep  as  to  require  the  horses  to  swim,  the  river 
was  far  from  being  so  full  as  it  often  is  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  people  say,  that  when  the  water  is  red,  it  soon 
falls,  when  brown,  it  remains  longer  full,  but  when  nearly 
clear,  the  flood  continues  longest.  The  red  water,  no  doubt, 
comes  off  the  karroo  country,  drained  by  the  Karroo  Fish 
River;  the  brown,  from  that  drained  by  the  Vaal  River; 
and  the  clearer  waters,  from  the  Caledon  and  other  branches 
of  the  Nu  Gariep-  The  people  crossed  eight  times,  each  way, 
with  tlie  raft,  and  twice  with  the  single  block  or  wooden  horse. 
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They  elaimcd  from  our  men  similmr  p«yiii€iit  to  tluti 
had  agreed  for,  for  our?ielve«  ;    at  tfiis,  we  wire 
William  Snecuwy  hn  !  '         is  mucJi  in  swimmtagiaf 
them;  liowever,  we  v^  ^   allowed  them  nnnKkiil 

Being  desirous  to  return  as  light  ms   pomki^  wt 
them  also  with  such  clothing  aa   we  could  spani 
which  was  much  worn,  but  still  valuable  to  Uiem* 
parted  from  these  hclpem,  we  re-saddled  otir  honeSy  i^i 
ceeded  to  a  kraal,  where  we  had  a  religious  oppoftnlji 
the  people,  in  a  mat-hut.    The  hoar  wsa  IsU^  mii 
them  were  iU  of  the  measles*     A  good  old  «OTWi,t»i 
our  minds  were  attracted  when  here  before,  m 
in  one  hut.    This  was  so  small^  tlmt   virhen  tmt 
was  inside,  it  was  quite  full;  I  therefore  atood  onta^i 
spoke  to  him  through  a  hole  in   the  matting,  aboif  I 
trance,  and  he  communicated  what    I   said   to  the  i 
within,  who  received  our  visit  thankfuUjr.     Aadieiei 
grass  remaining  here,  we  proceeded  further,  in  boperfj 
some,  but  were  disappointed;  we  offsaddled  tieariii( 
hut,  and  let  the  horses  go^  when  knee-halterody  ta  iUk| 
themselves. 

20th>    The  place  where  we  stopped  waa   m  amdf  li^l 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  river ;  all  the  graai  wsq 
aumed,  except  some  of  the  bushy,  ligneous  rmntstff  i 
8tick*grass,  and  this  \ras  closely  cropped ;  the  horaes 
quently  strayed  far  to  search  for  food,  but  they  found] 
they  also  got  squandered,  so  that  it  waa  near  auuseft  1 
they  were  all  brought  up*     We  had  some  conversatioBi 
the  father  of  the  solitary  family  residing  here,  whom  ^ 
dcavoured  to  direct  to  the  teaching  of  tlie  divine  Spirilil 
the  hope  that  he  might  come  thereby  to  partake  of  the  i 
tion  offered  to  mankind  through  Jesus  Christ.      The  i 
could  speak  a  little  Dutch ;    he  informed  us  that  Krirl 
Witboai,  the  captain  of  a  tribe  of  people  caUed  OadBi 
resorting  to  Pella,  was  returned  thither,  the  rain  haviog  m\ 
cniited  the  grass.     These  people  were  formerly 
charge  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  Witboi 
good  character;  they  bad  been  driven  away  by  droughlil 
had  been  sojourning  between  Afrikaners  Kraal  and 
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Town.  This  man  said  he  was  himself  going  nearer  to  Kok 
Fontein,  the  grass  on  this  part  of  the  banks  of  the  river  being 
consumed.  We  wore  away  another  hot  day,  by  the  bank  of 
the  Great  Orange  River,  in  endurance  such  as  is  a  great  exercise 
of  patience.  The  tree  under  which  the  luggage  was  deposited, 
was  smallj  and  thin  of  foliage,  we  therefore  put  our  saddle- 
cloths into  it  to  keep  the  sun  off  oiur  heads,  while  we  alter* 
nately  tried  to  sleep,  with  little  success*  Prudence  required 
one  of  us  to  be  with  the  luggage  ;  the  other  was  sometimes 
watching  the  horses  that  were  first  found,  sometimes  collects 
ing  Rozynjes  from  the  trees  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  and 
sometimes  plunging  into  the  water.  We  had,  however, 
plenty  of  sour  milk  and  of  good  water.  After  sunset,  we 
rode  two  hours,  to  a  little  werf  of  three  huts,  where  we 
purchased  a  goat  for  a  knife  and  a  tinder-box.  At  a  rocky 
place,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains,  abutting  on  the 
river,  the  only  remaining  girth  of  Seberioe's  saddle^  broke, 
and  he  fell  upon  his  head ;  he  complained  afterwards  of  pain, 
but  happily,  the  injury  proved  slight;  this  was  cause  for 
thankfulness  *  for  any  serious  accident  would  be  very  trying 
in  such  a  situation. 

I  often  noticed  the  coloured  natives  of  South  Africa,  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  with  bare  heads,  under  circumstances  which 
would  doubtless  have  been  fatal  to  Englishmen ;  but  I  was 
led,  when  in  Cape  Town,  in  the  summer  of  1840,  to  con- 
clude, that  a  hot  climate,  in  the  course  of  time  or  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  produces  a  physical  change  in  the  animal 
firame*  I  noticed  a  tallowchandler  making  candles  when  the 
temperature  of  the  weather  was  so  high,  that  I  was  certain 
the  taUow  would  not  have  set  in  England.  On  inquiry,  I 
learned,  that  the  tallow  of  the  Cape  oxen,  would  set  so  as  to 
be  hard,  when  that  from  English  oxen  would  remain  soft,  and 
tallow  from  India  would  set  at  a  high  temperature,  still  harder 
than  that  from  the  Cape  oxen.  As  such  a  change  is  pro- 
duced in  oxen,  it  seems  probable,  that  a  similar  one  may 
be  produced  in  other  animals,  and  that  they  may  thus  be* 
come  prepared  to  sustain  a  high  temperature  without  injury. 

21st.  We  had  a  religious  interview  with  the  people  at 
this  place,  at  which  we  remained  till  about  four  o'clodt^  oa 
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called  Gezelskops,  Companion  HUUy  where  we  again  rested ; 
here  we  obtained  a  little  water,  in  a  hole,  about  50  feet  above 
plain,  and  made  coffee.  The  moon  arose  some  time  he- 
re wc  reached  this  place,  and  the  wind,  w*hich  had  been 
hot  from  blowing  over  the  sand,  on  which  the  sun  had  been 
ining,  became  pleasantly  cool, 

22nd,  We  left  Gezelskops  abant  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, travelled  westward,  and  then,  passing  through  an  opening 
in  the  mountains,  made  a  southerly  course,  leaving  the  grassy 
country,  and  coming  upon  karroo  of  low  bushes  and  Mesem- 
bryanthemuma.  At  three,  being  doubtful  of  our  way,  we 
stopped  among  some  rocks  where  there  was  a  little  grass,  let 
the  horses  graze,  and  slept  a  little.  We  arose  again  with  tlie 
sun ;  and  while  our  men  were  bringing  up  the  horse8,again  made 
coffee ;  wc  then  rode  to  the  Brak  Rivier ;  where  the  horsea 
drank,  at  a  place  dug  in  the  deep  sandy  bed  of  the  river,  by 
some  young  men  who  were  watering  their  goats,  oxen,  and 
cows ;  the  horses  had  travelled  about  seventy  miles  since 
having  water  the  previous  afternoon,  and  the  quantity  was 
so  small,  at  this  place,  that  it  was  long  before  the  whole 
number,  with  some  others,  belonging  to  some  young  Hot- 
tentots who  came  up  at  the  time,  coukl  drink.  We  reached 
Kok  Fontein  again  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  ;  and  met 
kind  welcome  from  Michael  Wimmer,  the  aged  Missionary, 
d  his  family;  they,  with  many  of  the  people,  were  just 
recovering  from  the  measles.  Some  of  the  people  from  the 
neighbouring  places,  arrived  in  the  evening ;  and  according 
to  their  custom,  they  held  a  prayer-meeting. 

23rd.  The  people  met  for  devotional  purposes  four  times ; 
they  amounted  to  about  forty,  exclusive  of  children.  In  the 
morning  and  evening,  Michael  Wimmer  read  portions  of 
Scripture,  and  expounded  them,  adding  doctrine  and  exhor- 
tation. The  opportunities  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  were 
left  to  G,  W,  Walker  and  myself :  wc  felt  much  freedom  in 
houring  in  the  Gospel  among  the  people.  Considering 
at  the  memory  of  the  aged  Missionary  was  evidently  failing 
in  respect  to  things  of  a  temporal  nature,  I  was  struck  with 
miration  at  his  clearness  and  soundness,  in  regard  to  sub- 
of  Christian  doctrine,  as  well  as  with  the  fervency  and 
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feeling  with  which  he  pressed  these  upon  his  andten 
ciaily  in  the  morning,  which  was  the  first  time  he 
the  opportunity  of  addressing  them  for  several  weekfl 
seemed  to  be  the  effusion  of  a  heart  overflowing  ^ 
for  his  little  flock,  and  with  earnestness  in  putting 
remembrance  of  the  importance  of  not  only  laying  holi 
nal  life,  but  of  keeping  hold  of  it.  Obeserving  that 
in  Dutch,  and  recollecting  a  remark  of  Margaret  ^ 
that  few  of  the  people  understood  anything  bat  h 
I  queried  with  the  good  old  man  afterward,  if  all  ^ 
present  understood  Dutch  ;  he  smiled  and  said,  **  N 
foigot  the  interpreter. " 

24th »  Neither  Michael  Wimmer,  nor  J*  H.  S^ 
were  people  who  could  write  much  about  their  labo 
their  field  was  very  remote  and  secluded ;  it  seems,  t 
to  be  due  to  them  to  state,  that,  though  the  inhab 
this  part  of  the  country  necessarily  moved  about,  ti 
pasturage  for  their  cattle,  so  that  few  were  at  Komi 
at  Kok  Fontein,  at  a  time,  yet  a  considerable  num 
cessively  visited  these  stations,  the  pasturage  of  w 
reserved  for  those  periods  of  the  year  in  which  I 
water  pools  dried  up.  If  these  laborious  men  were  d 
to  shepherds,  their  flocks  might  be  compared  to  ahe 
tered  in  little  groups  over  a  dreary  wilderness ;  but  i 
knowledge  and  civilization,  when  considered  in  oc 
with  the  wandering  lives  of  the  people,  and  the  con 
disposition  of  human  nature  to  advance  in  these  poi 
made  considerable  progress  ;  and  not  a  few,  amoi 
people,  appeared  to  be  practical  Christians.  Micha 
nier  constantly  left  Kok  Fontein  in  the  winter;  he  pf 
three  mat-huts,  which  then  served  as  a  dwelling,  a  chl 
a  kitchen,  and  removed  with  his  wagon  and  cart,  to  ti 
where  most  of  the  people  were  sojourning.  To  us,  h 
tions  appeared  to  be  considerable,  but  we  judged  of  I 
comparison ;  and  by  this  rule,  he  had  many  more  i 
than  his  Hottentot  neighbours;  but  the  comforts  an( 
modation,  even  of  his  house  at  Kok  Fontein,  wouli 
ceeded  by  those  of  the  poorest,  pious  cottager  in  En 

The  missionaries  at  both  these  stations  had  ta 
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to  grow  wheatj  rye,  and  barley,  in  sonae  elevated 
n  their  respective  neighbourhoods;  but  milk  was 
incip^  food.  Had  the  people  been  sufficiently  pro- 
^^  vident  in  the  use  of  their  grain,  they  might  generally  have 
^  had  bread ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  teach  a  people  without  bams 
^  Of  store-houses,  to  be  provident^  especially  when  they  are 
I.  often  pinched  by  want  of  necessary  food ;  they  are  apt  at 
Hiuch  times  to  consume  their  seed  corn ;  but  to  prevent  this, 
^Kie  missionaries  often  took  charge  of  it. — In  commenting 
^■ipon  the  merciful  dealings  of  the  Most  High  with  them,  and 
^■he  manner  in  which  He,  who  careth  for  the  sparrows,  pro- 
^tided  for  them  in  the  seasons  of  dismay,  which  had  occurred 
in  the  previous  year,  M.  Wimmer  said,  the  drought  prevailed 
^ho  long  that  their  milk  failed,  till  they  were  really  in  want; 
^HUt  then  rain  fell,  while  the  weather  was  yet  warm,  and  the 
^^[rass  began  to  spring,  and  the  bushes  to  grow.  No  sooner 
*  were  their  hopes  thus  revived,  than  a  swarm  of  locusts  came 
d  devoured  every  green  thing ;  the  milk  again  failed ;  but 
e  people  eat  the  locusts.  When  these  were  gone,  the  cattle 
ere  too  poor  to  support  the  people ;  and  he  thought  now, 
!  what  will  my  poor  people  do  ?  Where  will  tliey  obtain 
od  ?  At  this  juncture  a  vast  herd  of  Springboks  overran 
e  country ;  and  though  their  destruction  of  the  recruiting 
getation  was  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  locusts,  yet  they 
brded  the  necessary,  temporary  supply  of  food.  The  peo- 
e  shot  them  as  long  as  their  ammunition  lasted,  and  when 
was  spent,  they  hunted  them  into  places  among  the  rocks, 
where  they  caught  them ;  and  by  the  time  that  these  were 
gone,  they  again  had  a  supply  of  milk. — This  veteran  mission- 
finished  his  course,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  on  the 
1st  of  6th  rao,  1840 :  he  had  migrated  with  the  people  to  a 
jlace  called  Fries  Klip,  and  had  been  expostulating  earnestly 
ith  tliem  on  their  indifference  in  the  pursuit  of  heavenly 
ture.  After  they  withdrew,  he  conversed  on  the  same 
subject  with  a  man  who  remained,  W^hile  thus  engaged,  he 
bowed  his  head  as  if  in  deep  thought,  but  it  was  soon  disco- 
vered that  his  head  was  bowed,  to  be  raised  no  more;  his  spirit 
bad  fled  to  its  everlasting  habitation.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred at  Kok  Fontein  on  the  24th,  when  liis  neighbour  and 
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feUow^labourer,  J.  H.  Schmeten,  bore  m  lively  teifewwit 
hi«  worth,  wnong  tlic  assembled  '%  who  felt  thai  i 

had  lost  a  father,  a  friend,  and  a  fa  i  ounscUot. 

Thunder  with  rain  prevented  our  lea%nftg  KokFoatdafl 
late  in  the  afternoon,  w  1       '      lug  again  taken  the  boraeivlBi 


we  brought  from  the  U 


>ergj  and  exchai^ed  twooflkj 


weakest  of  our  own  for  stronger,  we  bade  farewell  to  tk 
lion  family  and  the  people,  and  accompanied  by  ten 
in  addition  to  our  own  number,  we  aet  forth  on  our 
After  paasing  Byzondemieid,  we  oflTsaddled,  where  a 
rain  water  was  collected  in  some  holes  of  the  rocka; 
the  company  left  us  nt  thi.'t  phtce,  to  go  to  their  own 
at  a  little  fountain  to  the  right ;  subsequently  a 
tachment  went  off  in  another  direction,  leaTing  with 
Wegland,  WiUcni  Smid^  Joziais  Kngelbreclity  and  Klaas  Ji 
who,  in  spite  of  all  reraonatrance,  accompanied  us  ta 
Fountain.  After  sunset,  we  passed  tw^o  other  places 
little  groups  of  people  were  residing ;  after  ten  o'dodi 
spread  our  karrosses  on  the  sand^  in  tl)e  dry  bed  of  a 
Tinder  the  lee  of  a  little  Doornboom.  Near  thia  place 
for  tlie  horses,  and  for  making  coffee,  was  obtainied,  fnnii 
hole  dug  in  the  sand.  This  is  termed  Gra^  water,  Grmmw 
digged  water, 

25th,  We  rode  early  to  Springbok  Fontein,  where  aluulf 
of  Dutch  extraction  were  residing ;  they  had  grown  a  eoa- 
aiderable  quantity  of  wheats  and  we  obtained  from  them  i 
good  supply  of  chaff  for  our  horses,  which  in  tliis  sterile  laai 
is  considered  good  forage !  There  v^as  a  feeble  spring  of  M 
cellent  water  at  this  place,  rising  in  a  white-quarts  hiU,  ni 
watering  a  little  garden,  in  which  pumpkins,  caflfer-mi 
tobacco,  and  dakka  were  cultivated,  llierc  were  also  a 
small  pools  in  the  hollow  below*  This  setUerncnt  com 
of  two  hartebee^t  houses,  used  for  storing  csorn,  and 
mat  huta«  Many  of  tlie  people  were  ill  of  the  measles; 
several  of  them  assembled  in  one  of  tlie  houses^  and  we 
an  interesting  time  of  religious  labour  with  them*  A  li 
bread  being  obtained  here,  and  some  caffer-niclons, 
were  pared^  cut  into  slices,  and  boiled  witli  some  wheat 
our  whole  company  had  an  excellent  dinner ;  to  tliis  was 
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a  liberal  supply  of  tea,  of  which  some  of  the  family  of  our 
host  also  partook;  as  we  were  drawing  near  to  our  wagon,  we 
could  afford  to  be  more  free  in  the  use  of  this  refreshing  bev* 
erage,  A  shelter  is  sometimes  formed  in  this  country  of  four 
upright  stakes,  to  which  cross-pieces  are  attached,  over  which 
mats  are  thrown,  as  a  protection  from  the  sun»  One  of  these 
was  a  great  comfort  here:  under  it,  the  com  for  our  dinner  was 
ground,  in  a  mill  consisting  of  a  pair  of  little  stones  turned  by 
the  hand.  In  the  afternoon  we  continued  our  journey  and  rode 
till  midnight  with  only  one  rest;  most  of  the  way  was  over  sand, 
by  the  side  of  a  periodical  river,  the  Hottentot  name  of  which 
signifies  Old-grass,  Long  after  dark  we  met  a  party  of  about 
40  Hottentots,  wnth  some  pack-oxen,  who  had  been  on  a 
journey,  and  were  returning  home;  they  were  a  company  who 
occasionally  resorted  to  Lily  Fountain,  At  the  Kowsie,  or 
Buffels  Rivierj  on  the  boundary^  of  the  Colony,  we  passed  the 
house  of  a  boor  named  Niekerk  ;  the  people  were  probably 
asleep,  as  none  appeared,  notwithstanding  the  harking  of  the 
dogs,  while  our  people  long  groped  about,  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  in  search  of  the  hole  for  water ;  at  length  they  found 
some  which  was  drinkable,  in  a  place  fenced  off  as  a  garden. 
We  continued  up  the  river  to  a  place  convenient  for  the  night, 
where,  being  too  tired  to  make  tea,  we  spread  our  karrosses 
on  the  sand,  and  quickly  went  to  sleep.  In  the  course  of 
the  day,  we  passed  several  places  where  cattle  had  been  fed 
till  the  scanty  pasturage  among  the  bushes,  or  the  water,  had 
failed,  and  a  few  where  corn  had  been  grown.  The  Kowsie, 
or  Buffels  Ririer,  may  he  regarded,  not  only  as  the  boundary 
of  the  Colony,  but  as  the  division  between  a  great  district  of 
pure  granite,  on  the  south  side,  and  one  on  the  north,  in  which 
the  constituents  of  the  granite  are,  in  numerous  instances, 
separated,  sometimes  forming  separate  mountains  of  quartz, 
feldspar,  or  mica,  but  in  which  gneiss  and  granite  also  abound. 
In  the  latter  country,  copper  ore  frequently  occurs;  it  is  so  plen- 
tiful in  some  mountains  which  we  passed,  that  they  are  called 
Koperbergen,  Copper-  Mountains.  Probably  it  might  be  col- 
lected advantageously  by  the  Namaqua  Hottentots,  and  trans- 
mitted, in  their  skin  knapsacks,  to  some  place  on  the  coast 
where  they  might  exchange  it  for  other  commodities ;  but  ta 
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smelt  it  in  this  country  would  be  iinpimctictble*   Hit  < 
supply  of  wood  that  could  be  used  for  sach  a  pupose  ■  \ 
the  banks  of  the  Orange  River,  and  a  few  tribnlary  i 
where  the  belt  of  wood  is  seldom  twenty  yards  wide; 
what  I  know  of  the   quantity    required^     I    think  all 
would  be  available  for  such  a  purpose   would  be 
by  a  smelting-work  in  two  or  three  ycftrs.     The 
natOfe  of  the  whole  country  precludes    the  idea  of  the  ( 
islence  of  coal;    no  coal  is  known   in   any   pait  of 
AMca  except  in  the  interiorj  at  some  distance  from 
Natol,     The  only  remaining  article  of  fuel  which 
obtained  is  cow-dung,  and  the  quantity  required  would 
great  to  be  supplied  in  a  country  capable  of  suppartiag  j 
comparatively  small  a  stock  of  cattJe, —  Iron  exists  to  < 
nortli  of  the  Onmge  River,  in  a  metallic  state^  in 
masses;  probably  it  is  meteoric;  for  the  cauaes  ali 
tionecl,  it  could  not  be  worked  on  any  exteniiiTe  scale. 
ther  the  black  hills  north  of  tlie  Orange   River  be 
mio^  or  contain  tin,  is  an  interesting  question. 

26th*  We  travelled  through  a  long^  stony  pass, 
left  the  Buffcls  Rivier*  Taking  a  southerly  directioity 
progressively  ascended  the  Kamiesbergcn^  and  in  about  thM 
hours^  arrived  at  the  first  water,  which  wajt  Ho  wing  in  a  i 
der  stream  over  a  rock,  in  tlie  bed  of  a  small  periodical  riiw, 
for  the  most  part  choked  with  sand,  at  the  foot  of  a  ki^ 
granite  mountain,  on  which  there  were  many  Baboons.  Here  we 
o&addlcd,  had  the  luxury  of  a  good  wash,  and  spent  the  wmih 
est  part  of  the  day  under  the  shelter  of  a  Dooraboonij  chic#f 
in  sleeping.  We  were  favoured  again  to  reach  Lily  Fmn- 
tain  soon  after  sunset,  and  were  again  warmly  welcomed  by 
Joseph  and  Mary  Ann  Jackson*  We  brought  two  of  our 
hired  horses  to  mthin  sight  of  the  place^  but  they  were 
so  tired  that  we  were  obliged  to  leave  them ;  others  with 
difficulty  reached  the  station.  On  this  jo\imey  we  rode  ^JO 
miles,  and  employed  twenty-three  horses. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


ot^ht.— Feeding  on  Asts^  Eggs, — Departure  from  Llt^r  FounUin,— Bathmia 
Field.^- Pious  Women-— Growth  of  Corn,— Twee  Riviera. — Actt  of  Oppre»- 
•ion.— Oog  Fontein. — Grocne  Ririer, — Hottentot  Villages. — Intense  Heat.^ — 
Bflects  of  the  Heat.— Dragons.— Nturder  of  W,  Threlfall  — Straying  of  Oxen. 
*-KIip  Fontcin. — Valei  Poutein, — Outspan  Placea. — ^Tromotrichc. — Ebeue* 
ser.— EheniBh  Missionaries. — ^Hendrik  Van  Zyl. — Mattys  Grivin, —  Olifa&tS 
Rivier*  — EKhausted  Cattle. — Knagersberg. —  Heerelogement — Uitltomst, — 
Cedar  Mountains. — Wupperthal. — Effects  of  Example. — Burial  of  a  Hotten* 
tot. — Cedars* — Clan  William. 


2nd  mo.  2 7th*  We  made  some  arrangements  in  the  wagon 
preparatory  to  another  journey.  The  dryness  of  the  weather 
ad  made  the  pasturage  on  the  Kamiesbergen  so  deficient, 
at  the  weaker  portion  of  our  oxen  were  inadequate  to  the 
'ormance  of  a  journey  to  Cape  Town.  Many  of  the  peo* 
le  had  removed  from  Lily  Fountain  to  seek  pasturage  in  the 
Ijacent  country.  There  was  grass  in  the  Bushman-field  to 
e  N.E.  beyond  the  Boimdary ;  but  so  little  rain  had  yet  fallen 
there,  that  the  supply  of  water  was  deficient ;  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  clouds,  however,  it  was  judged  that  thunder- 
showers  were  now  falling  every  day  in  that  direction. 
I  28th.  We  attended  a  meeting,  in  which  I  spoke  to  the 
people  on  the  evils  of  idleness  and  unnecessary  visiting,  and 
of  living  one  upon  another.  Tlie  contrariety  of  these  prac- 
tices to  christian  principle,  as  exhibited  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, was  explained ;  and  the  high  standard  of  christian  per- 
fection, at  which  we  are  exhorted  to  aim,  was  held  up  to 
view. 

29th.  The  men  who  came  with  us  from  Kok  Fontein, 
retunied,  somewhat  disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  procure 
seed-corn  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  only  Boor  in  the  vicinity, 
who  had  any  to  spare,  asked  a  high  price  for  it  of  a  coloured 
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pcrwniy  though  he  parted  with  it  to  penmii  el  hit  om  ch^  I 
for  m  modermte  sum*    The  growth  of  com  hcipi  the  BxH^ 
toU  of  the  Misaionanr  Stations  greatlr,  at  ihoee  timci  oi  fk  | 
year  when  milk  is  scarce.  I^lien  their  com  ii  ooown 
of  them  arc  reduced  to  the  oeoessilj  of  feeding  opon  tbeii^  I 
of  White-^anL<ty  which  in  this  part  of  the  osmntrf,  mki  tin 
nests  in  holes  in  Uie  ground.    The  tlottenlola  here  caH  An  | 
agg^  Rice,  on  account  of  their  rcaembhiioa  to  thai  po, 
the]f  usually  wash  them^  and  eook  them  with  a  amaD  ^jt^ 
tity  of  water  i  they  arc  said  ti>  be  pnhitiiblc.    If  the  paopkfai  I 
a  place  where  the  nests  arc  numerous^  they  aooii  beemek  | 
upon  the  c^gga,  even  when  previounly  much  reduced  by 
ger*    Sometimea  they  will  get  half  a  bushel  of  eggs  mai 
one  nest, 

5rd  mo»  Srd,  Having  completed  the  poddng  of  oar  i^ 
on,  and  laid  in  a  good  stock  of  dried  bread,  as  well  as  dmnt 
ouraelyes  of  all  the  remniuing  heavy  jirticlesj  which  therr  <  .1 
now  no  prubttbility  of  our  requiring,  we  were  ready  t^vn 
forward  toward  Cape  Tomi^  but  the  oxen  could  not  be  c^ 
lected  in  time,  to  allow  of  our  proceeding*  We  purchaKdl 
strong  ones  of  a  Hottentot,  who  accompanied  ua  as  far 
Clan  William,  whither  he  was  going  to  pay  the  Opgaaf, : 
for  himself  and  a  few  others* 

4th.  Our  herdsman  came  in  this  mortitng  with 
oxen  except  one.  The  scarcity  of  food  had  induced  the  crt^ 
tie  to  wander-  The  pasture  wn&  so  complet^^ly  cons 
that,  to  weak  cattle,  the  Kamiesberg  had  not  merely 
*^the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  but  the  land  of 
starvation  ;  many  had  already  died  of  hunger,  nnd  there  vai 
no  prospect  of  more  food  till  rain  should  fall.  The  peoph 
were  fast  migrating  to  the  Bushman-field,  which  i^  a  saodf 
plain  with  grass,  Kke  that  which  we  crossed  near  the  Orai%e 
River,  The  Bushmen  inhabiting  it  are  few  in  number,  and 
have  no  cattle  j  if  they  get  a  little  tobacco  from  the  people 
who  feed  tlieir  stock  there,  they  are  well  satisfied.  Bat 
as  the  Bushmen  have  little  idea  of  private  property,  the  peo* 
pie  are  afraid  to  go  to  their  land,  unless  in  aofficient  naoK 
hers  to  watch  the  cattle-  Among  the  people  who  called  ~ 
take  leave  of  us,  was  a  woman  of  eminent  pietv.  named 
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;fthe  was  the  mother-in-law  of  our  late  guide,  William  Sneeu- 
wy  *  she  said,  she  first  heard  the  Gospel  from  J.  H.  Schme- 
en,  but  was  effectaally  awakened  by  Michael  Wimmer,  at 
whose  station  she  lived  a  long  time ;  both  there  and  at  this 
place  she  was  very  useful  in  promoting  the  religious  welfare 
of  the  people.  In  her  simplcj  but  figurative  language,  she 
described  the  persevering  labours  of  Michael  Wimmer,  by 
saying,  that  he  screwed  the  truth  into  her  heart,  and  flogged 
it  into  her  children.  Eva  Battels,  mentioned  by  Barnabas 
Shaw  in  his  Memorials  of  South  Africa,  was  also  residing 
!liere;  she  had  learned  to  read  her  Bible  both  in  English  and 
Dutch,  and  she  maintained  her  character  as  a  pious  woman, 
and  as  a  mother  in  Israel. — Mtcr  taking  leave  of  our  kind 
friends^  we  rode  to  Draaiklip,  Turn  Mock,  a  place  where  com 
is  grown  for  the  Missionaries  on  the  Kamiesberg  and  at  Nis- 
bett.  Here,  as  well  as  on  the  Koperbergen,  and  near  Kok 
Fontein,  wheat  and  other  grain  grow  without  irrigation,  and 
yield  a  fair  increase,  especially  if  manured. 

5th.  We  outspanned  at  a  place  in  the  Onderveld,  Under- 
fields  called  the  Twee  Riviers,  Tki?o  Rivers^  now  belonging  to 
the  Lily  Fountain  Mission •  This  place  was  purchased  by  the 
Wesleyans,  of  a  family  who  emigrated  to  Natal*  Originally, 
it  was  obtained  from  the  Government,  probably  by  false  re- 
presentations, by  a  person  who  was  placed  here  by  the  Govern- 
ment, to  take  care  of  the  rights  of  the  Hottentots;  these,  he 
seems  to  have  had  but  httle  regard  for ;  but  he  sought  his 
own  interests,  and  the  Hottentots  were  driven  from  the  place 
for  his  accommodation*  The  old  man  who  accompanied  us 
as  guide,  pointed  out  a  place  at  the  back  of  a  mountain, 
where  he  had  opened  out  a  spring,  which  was  soon  claimed 
by  a  neighboiu-ing  Boor,  who  was  then  holding  the  office  of 
Field-comet,  notwithstanding  it  was  about  two  hours^  walk 
from  the  Boor's  house  ;  and  the  boundary,  of  what  is  termed 
A  Loan  Place,  which  is  a  place  obtained  from  the  Government, 
that  has  not  yet  been  surveyed,  is  half  an  hour's  walk  in  every 
direction  from  the  house  or  centre.  The  Hottentot  applied  to 
the  Civil  Commissioner  of  the  district,  to  be  allowed  to  occupy 
the  place,  but  the  decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Field- 
oomet, — Oar  people  obtained  water  by  digging  in  the  bed  of 
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one  of  the  rivers,  by  the  tide  of  which,  cm  m  tpoitblbl 
baan  cultivmted,  tliere  was  m  little  short  graUf  of  a  Wfuimi 
Cjfnmbm,     In  the  evening,  we  crossed  the  Htas  BkAUfBm 
MkmTf  at  a  place  where  some  Hottentola  were  rMdia^  ib 
obtained  water  in  a  hole  in  its  aMndy  bed ;  ihcj  had  mk 
gardens,  in  which  tliey  were  growing  pumpkin%  ice.   1^ 
gare  us  acme  water-melona,  and   pressed  us  Id  itejr  om 
nighty  but  as  we  had  seen  most  of  them  mt  Lily  Foqafea, 
and  tlieir  cattle  had  nearly  ejtten   up  bU.   the  pM^iify,  ^ 
determined  to  proceed  to  Oog  Fontetn^  J?ye  FouMimi  n 
therefore  took  leave  of  them,  and  departed,   after  *^*<«fHi^ 
a  passing  exhortation.     At  Oog  Fontctn  the  water  wsi  Mi 
up^  and  the  grass  was  also  consumed,   so  that  there  vnm  pas 
fare  for  our  oxen* 

6th*  Our  cattle  drank  at  a  place  on  the  upper  pert  of  tk 
Greene  Rivier,  Green  River  in  the  bed  of  which  the  Doaci> 
booms  were  large  and  thick,and there  were  s  few  ree*  1  i 

the  cattle  bro^vsed.  The  water  was  obtained  in  ad^ .  ^  .....  m 
the  sand,  at  which  only  three  of  the  oxen  could  drink  at  i 
time,  even  after  it  hnd  been  enlarged  by  our  spades.  A  &f 
famihes  of  Coloured  people  were  Uving  here,  under  the  «ill 
of  a  ruined  house,  and  in  half  a  mat  hut ;  the  other  half  bad 
possibly  been  removed  in  consequence  of  the  heat.  At  tss 
o'clock,  the  thermometer  was  at  106^ ;  two  hours  after  iim* 
set  it  was  86^  Some  of  Uiesc  people  could  not  uftdefstaa4 
Dutch ;  after  1  had  given  them  a  little  religious  cooniel  ia 
that  language,  four  women  came  to  the  wagon,  aiid  nent  oU 
Joseph  Jokkum,  our  companion  and  guide,  to  tell  me,  that 
they  had  come  to  hear  tlie  words  of  tmtli  .*  these,  aecordii)| 
to  the  ability  received,  I  endeavoured  to  communicate,  and 
Joseph  interpreted,  A  breeze  from  tlie  sea  set  in,  about  two 
O^clock ;  at  three,  we  proceeded,  and  rode  till  after  stm- 
set,  to  another  place  on  the  same  river,  called  Indoorn  Foa- 
tein,  Iik-ikam  Fauntaiuy  where  there  was  an  open  pool  of  water 
springing  from  the  bank  of  the  river*  A  few  people  wtfe 
idao  residing  here  in  mat  huts.  Four  women,  who  eotild  Qa* 
derstand  Dutch,  came  to  the  wagon  at  our  usual  reading 
when  we  were  favoured  with  a  solemn  feeling  of  divine  influ- 
ence.   On  the  H'ay,  we  passed  two  mat  huts,  which  we  were 
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informed  belonged  to  a  man  who  had  two  wives.  Caaes  of 
il  this  kind  are  not  common  among  the  Hottentots ;  hayings 
it  in  their  unciTiUzed  state,  neither  gardens  nor  fields  to  culti- 
^  Tate^  they  have  not  the  same  inducement  as  the  Bechuanas 
^  and  Caffers^  to  take  a  plurality  of  wives^  as  labourers ;  and 
food  being  often  scarce  with  them^  a  large  establisbroeot 
would  be  inconvenient  to  a  Hottentot. 

7th.  The  thermometer  rose  to  116*^  in  the  shade.  The 
oxen  had  strayed  in  the  night,  and  in  the  evenings  Abraham 
returned,  greatly  exhausted,  with  only  fifteen ;  he  had  been 
all  the  day  without  food.  He  said,  old  Joseph  was  on  the 
track  of  the  others ;  he  also  set  out  in  the  morning  without 
victuals,  which  we  had  often  advised  them  against. — Some  of 
the  people  residing  here  were  present  twice  to-day,  when  por- 
tions of  Scripture  were  read,  and  some  comments  made. 
None  of  them  could  read  5  and  this  was  the  case  with  many 
others,  scattered  in  this  wilderness, — ^At  Draaiklip,  many 
small  birds,  of  the  tribe  called  Sugar  Birds,  probably  spe- 
cies of  Cinmjris^  were  feeding  on  the  honey  of  a  species  of 
Gompholabium,  or  on  insects  attracted  by  the  honey;  the 
males  were  brilliantly  coloured  with  green,  blue,  and  red. 
MolacUla  capenms^  a  bird  much  like  the  White  Wagtail,  fire- 
Hquently  visited  the  wagon ;  in  these  hot  days,  it  had  its  beak 
^wide  open,  panting  for  breath,  Liz^ards  also  stood  open- 
mouthed,  on  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  panting,  in  consequence 
of  the  heat.  Probably  circumstances  of  this  kind  gave  rise 
to  the  comparison  used  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  when  de- 
scribing the  great  dearth  j  *^  The  wdd  asses  did  stand  in  the 
high  places ;  they  snuffed  up  the  wind  like  dragons.  ^^  The 
word  dragons  is  probably  used  here  to  signify  Lizards*  The 
difficulty  in  writing  was  great ;  if  the  pen  were  taken  oif  the 
paper  for  a  moment,  the  ink  at  its  point  was  dry.  Flies  were 
extremely  nimierous  ;  they  often  settled  on  tlie  pen,  and 
tried  to  drink  Uie  ink  from  it ;  and  unless  the  inkstand  were 
kept  closed,  they  continually  got  into  the  ink.  The  paper 
became  so  brittle,  that  care  was  required  not  to  break  it,  in 
folding  it;  and  the  nails,  of  the  thumbs  especially,  had  a  ten- 
dency to  reverse  their  convexity,  and  to  become  detached  at 
the  tips. 
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8th.    We  BSKcmbled  the  people  for  relifioQS  poipoKt  k 
the  morning,  we  had  aUo  t}ie  eompafiT  of  EIms  Kloeta^t 
old  man  of  Dutch  and  Hottentot  extrRCtiorif  fwdinf  «iii» 
Uier  part  of  the   Groene  R'lvier,   not  far  dklHit    l%km 
was  interpreter  to  the  Civil  Commi.*^ioner  RTneftU,  fia 
he  went  into  Namaqualand,  to  witness  the  exccntioii  dik 
murderer  of  WilUiim  Tlirelfall  a    Misdoftary,  and  bu  wm 
panioiis,  Jacob  And  Johannes  Jagger^   of  which  the  pitio^ 
lars  are  given  in  the  interesting  Memoriiilji  of  Sonah  Mok 
by  Barnabas  Shaw*     Tlie  murderer  a&id,  TlreUaU  iifibet» 
reaiatance^  but  crept  into  a  bush,  and   continued  to  pay  fl 
lie  ceased  to  breathe. — On  my  expressing  »ome  fears  fotb 
aafety  of  old  Joseph,  Klaaa  Kloete  replied  in  Dutch:  •O^ 
he  is  a  child  of  the  wilderness !  he  wiU    not  die  of  hangir, 
he  knows  where  there  is  wnter,  and  where  there  are  peopW 
During  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  wagou  was  untenable;  ttva 
a  privilege  to  recline  on  a  karross  spread  on  the  abort  gna, 
under  a  thick  Doornboom,  in  the  bed  of  tJic  riTcr,  whidi  m 
quite  dry,  except  at  the  spring, 

9th.  Old  Joseph  returned  in  tlie  night  with  the  maim 
of  the  oxen ;  tliey  had  gone  far  back  among  the  toottnitsa^ 
in  search  of  food  :  they  were  evidently  reduced  in  OtA  bf 
their  ramble.  Joseph  had  been  again  to  Lily  Fountain ;  mdi 
three  other  men  came  back  with  him,  with  pack-oxea, 
their  way  to  the  Olifants  Uivier,  near  the  mouth  of  wliidil 
vessel  from  Cape  Town  had  put  in  with  stores. — ^The  oxa 
strayed  again,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  ramblers 
tied  up  ;  it  was  consequently  late  before  we  got  off.  In  fin 
hours  and  a  quarter  we  reached  a  place  on  the  Zwaitedoon 
Rivier,  Blackthorn  Rivtry  where  a  man  of  Dutch  ezlfidioi 
was  residing.  At  two  o^clock,  the  thermometer  stood  at  9tfi 
At  sunset,  we  again  set  forward,  aiid  continued  our  travel  h 
moonlight,  till  ten  o'clock,  when  we  halted  on  a  bushy  mooa 
tain  likely  to  afford  food  for  our  cattle,  but  the  vegetation 
very  dry ;  even  tlie  succulent  plants  and  shrubs  were  shriv 
cUed:  "  the  whole  earth  languished.'*  I  walked  most 
evening,  conversing  with  old  Joseph,  who  spoke  mucli 
benefit  which  had  arisen  to  himself  and  his  countrymi 
Missionaries  coining  amongst  them ;  and  of  the 
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[which  the  Boors  were  previously  getting  possession  of  the 
[CK)untry;  and  either  driving  the  Hottentots  hack^  or  com- 
I  pelUng  them  to  become  their  servants. 

10th,     A  ride  of  two  hours  brought  us  to  Khp  Fontein  : 

where  there  were  two  brackish  springs,  and  live  mat-huts 

^  among  the  low  granite  hills.     Here  we  had  a  religious  inter- 

■pTiew  with  three  men  and  several  women.     We  exchanged  a 

'    little  rice  and  a  few  other  small  items  for  a  half-grown  kid, 

*  with  one  of  the  women,  who  was  anxious  to  obtain  rice  for 
her  young  children  ;  their  wheat  had  nearly  failed  this  sea- 
son. At  sunset,  we  again  yoked  our  oxen ;  after  riding  seven 
hours  and  a  quarter,  and  crossing  the  dry  bed  of  the  Zoute 
Rivier,  Salt  Rirer,  we  outspanned,  on  the  top  of  a  low,  bushy 
hill,  and  made  the  cattle  fast,  in  order  to  start  early  in  the 

_   morning, 

I  nth.  We  set  forward  before  daylight,  and  reached  Valei 
Fontein,  Valley  Fountain^  eariy.  Some  people  residing  here 
told  us,  there  was  no  water  at  this  place ;  but  our  Kamiesberg 
people  soon  found  some  in  a  pond,  which  appeared  to  be 
fresh  dug,  at  a  little  spring,  which  discharged  about  two  quarts 
of  brackish  water  in  a  minute,  and  could  not  supply  many 
large  spans  of  oxen  in  a  day.  Till  the  people  found  that  we 
knew  the  regulations  of  tlie  ^^  outspan  places "  as  well  as 

»  themselves,  they  were  very  urgent  to  get  us  away.    Our  right 
was  to  continue  to  drink  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
time  of  our  arrival,  and  we  had  come  too  far  already,  to  pro- 
"      ceed  agmn  to-day  in  so  great  a  heat.     The  distance  of  the 
B  next  place  at  which  there  was  water  was  considerable,  and  as 

•  the  cattle  had  now  become  very  weak,  and  in  consequence  of 
some  thunder-showers  which  fell  here  about  a  month  ago, 
the  bushes  were  groining  and  nutritious,  we  were  disposed, 
not  only  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  full  extent  of  our  privilege 
in  regard  to  drinking,  but  to  give  the  cattle  the  advantage  of 
browsing  till  it  was  cool  enough  to  proceed  on  the  following 
evening.  This  the  people  admitted  was  reasonable  ;  and 
when  they  found  we  could  take  care  of  our  privileges,  they 
became  very  civil ;  one  of  them  said,  he  was  allowed  to  re^ 
main  Ijere  and  feed  his  cattle,  by  the  Civil  Commissioner  of 
the  district,  on  condicion  of  taking  care  to  have  a  supply  of 
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water  for  the  cattle  of  travellers,     lii  conversing  with  mm 
of  the  people,  one  of  them  said,  that  the  ship  wbtch  cane  I 
the  mouth  of  the  OUfants  Rivier  did  much  harm  by  brin^  i 
spirits;  and  that  some  persons  who   had  gone  thither^j 
tending  to   purchase  rice,  had  returned   with   nothing  \i$] 
brandy.     The  Thermometer  was  102^  in  the  aftotioon, 

l^th.     JVamoiriehe  prumt>*a,  a  plant  of  the  StapeUa  tiik.  ] 
was  in  flower  among  tlie  ^anite  rocks*     We  left  Valti  Pa 
iein  in  the  evening,  and  outapanned   at  a  late  hour  toui 
bills,  wliere  the  bushes  afforded  tolerable  forage* 

13th.  In  two  hours,  we  reached  Kokenap,  on  the  Oli 
Rivier,  Elephants  Hirer ;  here  a  Boor  informed  our 
that  if  the  cattle  were  not  over  the  river  by  noon,  he  woall 
impound  thcra«  This  was  a  kind  of  rudeness  that  we  nudj 
witnessed  among  the  Boors  of  Africa  *  generally,  they  wm 
civil  and  hospitable.  In  another  hour  and  a  half,  we  nab* 
spanned  by  the  river,  opposite  to  Ebenezer,  a  station  of  tiit 
Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  At  this  place  wc  found  our- 
selves again  among  warm-liearted  Christians, 

14th.    The  missionary-station  of  Ebenezer,  which  it  i^ 
presented  in  the  accompanying  cut,  was  an  origiaaJ  batl 


Cfbctin<r»  l&iciiis^  J¥t(ss{oitai^  StatioiL 


of  Hottentots ;  it  was  secured  to  them  along  with  a  tract  erf 
landj  by  the  Government,  which  also  gave  a  charge  orer  it 
to  die  Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  In  moist  seasons,  the 
OUfants  Rivier  overflows  some  of  the  land  on  its  bank% 
which  then  yield,  a  hundred-fold  increase ;  but  for  a  few  yem 
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it,  there  bad  been  no  flood,  and  the  people  had  sown  com 
in  the  vmny  season,  upon  some  of  the  hills  to  the  south,  but 
it  had  yielded  an  insufiicient  crop.  This  year  they  were  suf- 
fering greatly  from  drought ;  it  had  temporarily  driven  many 
of  the  people  away  from  the  place.  The  number  remaining 
was  only  about  170,  and  the  measles  were  prevailing  among 
them;  the  school  was  consequently  very  smalL  The  Mis» 
sionary  families  were  khidly  supplied  with  corn,  at  a  low 
rice,  by  a  Boor  named  Hendrik  Van  Zyl,  of  the  Uitkomst, 
ho  was  a  rare  instance,  among  his  class,  of  freedom  from 
prejudice  against  Missionaries  and  coloured  people;  in  chris- 
tian liberahty,  he  was  also  joined  by  his  wife  ;  so  that  it  might 
truly  be  said,  that  their  praise  was  in  all  the  churches  of  this 
part  of  Africa.  We  were  favoured  to-day,  Avith  the  company 
of  this  good,  old  man,  who  was  on  a  fishing  excursion  in 
this  neighbourhood,  along  with  Mattj's  Grivin,  a  native  of 
Holland,  who,  at  one  time,  served  in  the  English  army,  but 
had  taken  to  the  more  rational  and  christian  occupation  of  a 
fisherman, 

15th,  We  joined  the  mission-family  at  breakfast,  but  slept 
in  the  wagon,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  In  the  fore- 
noon, opportunity  was  afforded  me  to  express  what  presented 
to  my  mind  for  the  people.  The  afternoon  was  usually  de- 
Yoted  to  catechetical  exercise,  and  to  the  teaching  of  an  adult 
school ;  but  to-day,  the  former  was  superseded,  to  allow  my 
companion  to  express  his  exercise  for  the  people.  These  op- 
portunities were  attended  by  a  solemn  feeling  of  divine  in- 
fluence. Cordial  unity  was  expressed  by  our  Missionary 
friends,  with  the  doctrine  preached,  which  related  especially 
to  the  perceptible  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  witnessing  the  sanctifying  operation  of  the  aame^ 
unto  obedience,  and  the  sprinkling  of  tlie  blood  of  Christ* 
Four  of  the  adults  were  members  of  the  church,  and  seven 
were  candidates. 

16th,  We  visited  the  school,  with  which  G.  Terlinden^ 
one  of  the  missionaries,  took  great  pains ;  his  usual  number 
of  pupils  was  37j  several  of  whom  were  young  women ;  24  of 
the  whole  number  could  read  in  the  Dutch  Testament,  most 
of  them  fluently ;    they  excelled  most  of  their  own  class  in 


^suum 


writing,  and  they  had  a  good  knowledge  of  Scriptui 

Tlie  interrogator}^  system  was  pursued  I»ere,    and  1 

sometimes  questioned   each  other.     Several    of   t 

were  liring  in  huts  built  of  reeds^  which  were  mon 

tial  dwellings  than  mat  huts,  but  not  tran  i)le. 

mill  was  about  to  be  erected  on  a  low  roun    .j  :i:il,  j 

purple  Porphyry,  in  which  white   quartz  crystals 

bedded-    There  was  a  quarry  of  Mica-slate  at  &  shot 

from  it  ^  this  is  a  common  rock  in  this  neigbbourhcM 

rocks  of  white  quartz  are  also  frequent.   The  quantil 

secured  to  the  Hottentots  at  this  station  is,  H,SOO 

which  is  equal  to  about  23,000  acres.     This,  thougl 

extent  of  ground,  is  of  such  a  quality  as  requires  a  1 

face  for  a  few  cattle ;    ours  became  decidedly  weal 

.  they  were  here ;    one  of  them  died  among  the  low 

which  are  scattered  over  a  large  part  of  the  country.- 

dry  weather  the  cattle  had  to  wander  over  many  mill 

food,  and  to  return  to  the  river  to  drink,     Manj 

bushes  contained  soda,  and  were  of  the  kinds  callei 

bushes;    the  cattle  maintained  their  health  while  t 

brack-water  to  drink  with  these ;  but  when,  as  at  tlie . 

Rivier,  they  had  fresh  water  to  brack-bushes,  they  d| 

much,  to  the  danger  of  their  lives. — The  Olifants  '. 

a  permanent  stream,  from  the  mountains  to  the  eastH 

is  about  100  yards  wide  at  this  place,  and  fresh,  except 

tides  ;    it  is  bordered  with  doornbooms  and  willows.- 

evening  the  cattle  and  horses  were  again  driven  aci 

river,  and  we  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  mission 

and  resumed  our  journey.     The  road  lay  over  low 

white  quartz,  which  in  some  places,  by  moonlight,  \ 

appearance  of  snow.     At  intervals  there  was  deep  sail 

purchased  an  additional  ox  of  one  of  the  men   fro 

Fountain.     Our  whole  stock  betokened  great  weakn^ 

was  truly  painful  to  ride  horses,  and  drive  cattle  in 

state  of  exhaustion,  as  we  were  under  the  necessity  d 

them  in.     But  the  lives  of  the  cattle,  in  long  joumeyi 

country,  are,  as  it  were,  staked  against  those  of  the  tn 

and  the  one  or  the  other  must  give  way. — The  weat 

cool,  with  clouds  from  the  sea. 
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l^th*  Soon  after  sunrise,  we  had  a  friendly  \asit  from  a 
icighbouri ng  Field-comet,  who  conversed  freely  about  the 

loured  people,  and  made  some  sensible  remarks  on  the 
•^  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  against  them.  Amongst  these, 
|li  he  ennmerated  the  notion,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
1^  soul  of  a  Hottentot  to  be  instructed  in  the  things  pertaining 
L  to  salvation;  he  had  often  contended  against  these  prejudices, 
Hitnd  had  inquired  of  such  as  entertained  them,  if  they  thought 
^Khere  were  t^^o  heavens  and  two  hells,  one  of  each  for  Whites, 
Hpmd  another  for  Blacks  1  In  the  afternoon,  we  were  overtaken 
,  by  a  coloured  man,  formerly  a  slave,  who,  having  heard  of 
us,  and  of  the  object  of  our  journey,  from  old  Joseph,  had 
I     brought  us  a  present  of  a  large  Water-melon* 

18th.     Before  five  in  the  morning,  we  again  set  forward  ; 

NHS  we  descended  the  Knagersberg,  the  beams  of  the  moon 
■irere  distinctly  to  be  seen  glittering  on  the  sea,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Olifants  Rivier.  At  eight  oVlock  we  reached 
the  rugged,  isolated,  sandstone  hills  of  the  Heerelogement, 
'  Geniieman^s  Lodging^  where  there  was  a  slender  spring,  sup- 
plying some  pools  of  water.  At  this  place,  there  is  a  cav- 
ernous opening,  with  perpendicular  sides,  among  the  rocks, 
on  the  ascent  of  a  lofty  hill ;  on  the  sides  of  the  cave,  the 
Hiiames  of  several  persons  were  inscribed  ;  among  tliem  were 
^MlJasp.  Hem,  1712,  with  the  figure  of  an  elephant  underneath, 
and  F.  Vaillant,  1/83.  Elephants  are  not  now  met  mth  in 
this  part  of  jVfrica,  nor  on  tlie  western  side,  much  to  tlie 
south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  A  wild  fig-tree  hangs 
into  the  top  of  tins  cave,  and  gives  it  a  pretty  appear- 
ance. Tlie  adjacent  country  is  so  destitute  of  water,  that  a 
wagon,  which  was  here  from  Clan  W^illiam,  going  to  a  ship, 
lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  OHfants  Rivier,  and  which  left 
this  place  after  noon,  to-day,  would  reach  its  destination  to- 
morrow morning,  load  during  the  day,  and  return  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  without  the  oxen  having  the  opportunity  of 
drinking  till  they  should  again  reach  this  place  ;  the  trader 
was  taking  some  casks  of  water  with  him  for  the  use  of  the 
merchant  at  the  ship.  A  few  opportunities  presented  to-day, 
as  was  often  the  case  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  of  giving 

t*^^'^^  to  travellers.     Two  young  Hottentots  belonging  to 
p  p 
^  ^  -  M  I  II 
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Lily  Fountain,  who  were  jouraeying  thtUiCT  on  feel»  itoffi  | 
over  our  evening  reading. 

19th.    After  d*aveiling  five  howm  and  a  half,  aad  pm 
fiome  heavy,  loose,  sandy  hills,  we  outepanned,  not  fa  bm 
Vogel  Fontein,  Bird  Fmntmn. 

20th.  Having  rested  about  tliree  hours,  we  i^ibiD^I 
ned  {  some  of  the  cattle  were  scarcely  able  to  walk.  M  ts^  ] 
rise  we  arrived  at  the  Uiikomst,  DeHver&nc€f  ibff  rndmi 
Hendrik  and  Maria  C.  Van  Zyl,  and  a  married  aoa  tiidii{ 
wife.     This  place,  which  is  represented  in  the  aooompm^j 


i 


cut,  is  so  named,  in  consequence  of  tl^e  assiatance 
vellers  liave  received,  when  stuck  fast  in  the  sand,  from 
worthy  people  residing  here*  The  country  over  whidiit 
had  lately  travelled,  is  called  the  Harde\'cld,  HardfiM,  0«f 
friends  at  Lily  Fountain  were  fearful  that  our  cattle  wodd 
not  be  able  to  bring  us  over  it,  and  tliey  were  but  just  tUe; 
several  of  them  were  so  exhausted,  that  they  died  here,  sad 
we  were  obhged  to  leave  others  to  recruit.  Hendrik  Van  Zyl 
was  still  at  the  coast,  fishing,  but  his  wife  and  children  snf- 
fered  us  to  lack  nothing  which  their  kindness  could  supply* 
In  the  afternoon,  accampanied  by  Seberioe,  we  set  out  on 
horseback,  for  Clan  Wilham*  Ascending  a  steep, 
mountain  behind  the  house,  we  travelled  over  its  flat  tap, 
which  our  eyes  were  regaled  by  the  sight  of  green  grass 
fresh  water.    We  descended  by  a  long,  tedious  road^  of  loose 
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sand,  near  to  which,  on  some  rocky  eminences,  there  were 
many  small  Baboons ;  and  after  crossing  the  Olifants  Rivier, 
which  here  was  very  shallow^  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  our 
destination,  two  hours  after  dark.  We  were  kindly  received 
by  the  Government  schoolmaster,  and  our  horses  were  cared 
for  by  a  neighbour, 

21st.  Early  in  the  morning,  we  crossed  the  Jan  Dissels 
River,  a  constant,  shallow,  sandy,  and  very  useful  stream,  and 
ascended  the  Cedar  Mountains,  by  a  steep  road,  winding  at 
the  top,  among  gnjtesque,  sandstone  crags ;  in  four  hours  and 
a  half,  we  reached  Klip  Huis,  Rock  Hous€y  the  dwelling  of  a 
family,  by  whom  we  were  kindly  received,  and  hospitably  en- 
tertained. Being  satisfied,  on  seeing  the  mountainous  nature 
of  the  country,  that  two  of  our  horses  could  not  eflfect  the 
journey,  Seberioe  and  I  left  ours  here,  and  walked.  We  next 
ascended  the  Pakhuisberg,  Warehouse  Mountain^  and  after- 
wards descended  into  a  hollow,  and  wound  up  a  steep,  stony 
ascent  to  the  Groeneberg,  Green  Mountain ;  we  then  de- 
scended into  a  long,  grassy  valley  called  Honing  Valei,  Hmiey 
Vdlcy  where  two  families  of  mixed  descent  were  residing. 
Here  we  rested,  and  were  refreshed  with  coffee  and  quinces  j 
the  latter,  though  not  first-rate  fruit  for  eating,  are  very 
superior  here,  cither  raw  or  cooked,  to  those  grown  in  Eng- 
land^ The  Quince  is  often  used  in  Africa  for  garden  fences ; 
it  bears  fruit  profusely,  especially  by  the  sides  of  the  little 
ditches  used  for  irrigation.  The  ditches  were  here  supplied 
by  little  streamlets  of  clear  water,  such  as  we  had  not  seen 
for  so  many  months,  that  their  cheering  aspect  excited  an 
emotion  such  as  required  the  previous  privation  of  good  wa- 
ter to  understand.  Continuing  our  journey  by  a  winding 
road  over  the  rocky  top  of  the  Koudeberg,  Cold  Mountain^ 
I  was  constrained  to  mount  G.  W.  Walker^s  horse,  and  we 
descended  by  a  long,  slopmg  road,  cut  in  the  side  of  the  hills, 
to  the  station  of  the  Rhenish  Missionaries  at  Wupperthal, 
which  we  reached  just  as  the  families  were  retiring  to  rest. 
Though  we  were  strangers,  yet  on  making  ourselves  known, 
we  received  a  cordial  greeting,  such  as  grows  out  of  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  readily  manifests  a  fellowship  with  those  who 
are  beUeved  to  love  the  same  gracious  Lord  and  Master. 
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for  this  purposCj  and  the  Bushmen  intoxicate  themselves 
with  honey-beer.  When  the  White  inhabitants  of  South  Africa 
leave  off  the  use  of  Brande\^7n,  tliere  wiU  be  ground  to  hope, 
that  their  example  will  influence  their  servants  to  sobriety • 
The  canteens  at  Clan  WiUiara,  which  were  formerly  a  snare 
to  the  Hottentots  of  Wupperthal,  have  been  closed;  and  now, 
but  few  of  the  Boors  in  the  vicinity,  who  make  Brandewyn, 
or  Cape-brandy>  will  sell  it  to  the  Hottentots.  Travelling 
traders  still  dispense  this  poison  on  their  joumies ;  some  of 
them  imagine,  that  the  law  forbidding  them  to  sell  it  is  not 
infringed  upon,  if  they  exchange  it  for  goods ;  others  give 
it  to  the  people  J  for  the  sake  of  the  more  ready  advantage 
tliey  gain  over  them,  in  persuading  them  to  make  unnecessary 
purchases,  and  in  obtaining  exorbitant  prices  for  their  com- 
modities.— The  congregation  at  Wiipperthal  amounted  to 
about  200  persons ;  some  of  theai  came  from  the  surrounding 
farms. 

23rd-     Wupperthal,  which  is  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying cut,  derives  its  name  from  a  valley  in  Gerniany, 


'^^^^n' 


QBiqxpft^,  H^Knistl  J|¥tijS&lonaro  Station. 

through  which  the  river  Wupper  flows :  this  name  has  been 
transferred  to  a  beautiful  little  brook,  which  flows  northward, 
and  joins  the  Doom  Rivier ;  formerly  it  had  only  a  Hottentot 
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n  the  powgiriop  of  *  Boor,  £nooi  wtaa 

I  and  Ibe  GoTOiHDait  graDtod  an  iddit] 

itUog  Uie  vliofe  oint fOgOOOu  Itii 

•pcflL    llicilope  bf  whkfa  we  ff«adi<d  H,  aadvlDdiil 
ii«D4bnMd  md^  reqin 
bimmAy  two  imkt.    Hiei 

Oloids  to  tlie  tooth  comI,  are  miuj^mt^  nmi§  to  imj 

5,00a  feel  ahem  tba  le?el  o<  tfao  SOB.     Wo|vatfcdlii«a 

cfenliim  of  1|«90  fecL    Hie  Talfey  of  IToppeitfMl  k  pii)  | 

■od  feitik  I  it  is  embelltiihfd  with  oaks  and  wecimg 

and  ita  gardena  are  (motA  with  quiiioe  aad 

iriUafe  coofliflta  of  the  Miamn-boQa^  a  diapel  to  I>aldiijfc^  I 

a  tanaery^  a  watenaiU*  boOdtnga  in  piugicaa  for  schooh^al  ] 

aome  dwdUngiy  all  of  which  are  acalteod  1 

treea ;  at  a  Ihile  distanee,  are  the  booaoa  of  tho  HottaM.1 

which  are  in  cottage  itjle.    The  momitatna  afibfd  1 

paatar^ge  at  oeituii  aeaaonai  and  fpr  Soatfaom  Afiica« 

b  a  good  proportioa  of  laad  enable  €»f  coltivataoii^    Hici 

taon  badt  at  this  time^  been  catabliahed   about  ten  jdoij 

hitherto  the  number  of  coloured  people  who  had  aetded  ^ 

it  had  not  been  great*     Ptobably  tliey  would  hare 

more  steadily  than  tliey  had  done,  if  little  werfii  had ' 

aold  to  them,  so  that  tlictr  houses  and  gardens  in%iit  I 

been  independent  freeholds.    This  it  was  feared  might  1 

ttmes  fix  persons  of  cril    influence  on   the   spot;  but,  I 

quaataon  whether  the  result  would  hare   been  so  bad  m 

fear  anticipated ;  and  if  a  judgment  might  be  formed  bm 

the  Kat  River  Settlement,  the  moral  advantages  would  grea% 

outweigh  the  inconveniences.     In  sitoaliona  suited  for  haciS* 

craft  trades^  and  affording  garden  ground,  well  supplied  witi 

water,  the  settlement  of  villages,  with  inhabitants  principally 

of  the  coloured  races,  is  very  desirable.     Tlie  influence  oif  ths 

Station  at  Wuppertlial,  in  its  present  state, 

good ;  but  there  were  numerous  parties  of  Bastaards,  chii 

woi>dcutU*rs  of  low  habitx,  living  in  the  mon  who  ' 

little  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ai  ^^ 

by  a  residence  here ;  and  the  m|||'^^'*^  of  moat  of  the  Bqqii 
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the  neighbourhood  were  so  strong  against  the  instruction 
rf  the  coloured  people,  that  they  would  not  allow  their  ser- 
to  come  to  Uie  school  or  chapel,  if  they  could  prevent 
jin.  Six  coloured  people  were  members  of  the  church, 
a  few  were  inquirers ;  upwards  of  thirty  children  were  in 
le  school, — In  the  evening,  we  attended  the  interment  of  an 
[aged  Hottentot,  and  had  some  service  at  the  grave  side.  The 
was  about  four  feet  deep,  with  a  descending  groove  on 
side,  at  the  bottom ;  in  this  the  body  "was  placed,  wrap- 
in  a  karross  ;  a  board  was  fixed  against  the  opening  into 
this  groove,  by  means  of  large  stones,  and  the  earth  was  tlien 
fiUed  in*  This  is  the  common  mode  of  interment ;  the  re- 
mains are  thus  secured  from  hyenas,  which  abound  among 
these  mountains.  Wliere  no  board  can  be  obtained,  flat 
stones  are  used  instead. 

24th.  We  returned  to  Ckn  William.  Baboons  were  very 
numerous  among  the  hills ;  they  saluted  us  with  shouts  as 
we  passed  through  the  bushy  valleys.  At  Klip  Huis,  we 
found  our  horses  a  little  refreshed,  and  spent  an  hour  plea- 
santly ;  we  then  wound  among  the  ramparts  of  grotesque 
rocks,  to  the  descent  of  the  mountain.  There  are  large 
bushes  by  some  of  the  streamlets  of  the  valleys,  and  Heaths 
and  Protcas  are  plentiful  among  the  hills ;  one  of  the  latter 
with  glaucous  leaves,  forms  a  small  tree ;  it  is  scattered  on 
the  cliffs ;  whence  it  derives  the  name  of  Klipboom,  Rock 
IVee*  The  Cedar  of  this  part  of  the  country  does  not  grow 
in  woods,  but  is  scattered  among  the  rugged  mountains ;  it 
attains  to  a  considerable  size,  and  affords  planks  resembling 
coarse  deal.  In  growth  it  resembles  the  lied  Cedar ;  pro- 
bably it  is  a  species  of  Pachylepisy  a  genus  which  differs 
from  CallUris  in  having  only  four  di\dsions  in  its  fruit ;  the 
Australian  species  of  Callitris  have  universally  six.  CallUris 
quadrifida,  of  tiie  north  of  Africa,  is  probably  a  Pachylepis, 

ilSth.     Clan  William  consisted  at  this  time  of  fourteen 

houses  forming  a  line ;  tliey  were  pretty  well  built,  and  had 

long  strips  of  garden  in  front,  irrigated  from  the  Jan  Dissels 

Biver^  and  shady  trees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 

lieh  lay  between  the  houses  and  the  gardens.     There  was 

a  row  of  stores,  stables>  &c.  behind,  forming  a  back 


everal  of  the  inhabitants,  in  company  with  a  person  holding 
the  office  of  deacon  in  the  Dutch  Church,  the  minister  of 
which  proposed  oiir  meeting  the  coloured  people  in  his  place 
of  worship-  To  this  proposal,  we  believed  it  right  to  accede, 
and  in  the  evening,  about  100  persons  assembled;  the  ma* 
jority  were  Coloured,  but  several  of  the  upper  class  of  the 
White  Inhabitants  and  some  others  attended.  The  minister 
took  his  seat  between  us,  and  occasionally  gave  us  a  word  in 
Dutch,  when  he  observed  we  were  at  a  loss ;  of  his  own 
accord,  he  began  and  concluded  the  meeting  mth  a  hymn. 
We  were  favoured  with  a  more  powerful  sense  of  divine  in- 
fluence than  I  had  dared  to  hope  for ;  my  own  mind  being 
unusually  barren  before  the  meeting,  and  there  being  many 
other  discouraging  circumstances.  At  such  times,  patience  is 
necessary,  as  well  as  care,  to  watch  against  having  the  mind 
diverted  from  its  proper  business  by  things  we  cannot  remedy, 
or  perhaps,  avoid.  Along  with  much  close  counsel,  we  were 
enabled  to  show  in  what  true  religion  consists,  and  to  mag- 
nify and  "  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  won- 
derful works  to  the  children  of  men/* 
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drd  mo,  2Sth«  We  took  lesre  of  otir  kind  friends,  JoiuiS*^ 
and  Agnes  Evans,  of  Ckn  WiUiam,  wlio  had  entertuned  m 
hospitably ;  they  had  in  their  service,  an  emignmt  appreotioe^ 
and  an  orphan  of  mixed  Hottentot  deacent,  whom  Uicr  bd 
adopted^  and  both  of  whom  were  treated^  as  tnueh  like  wmA 
aa  servants. — We  reached  the  Uitkomst  early,  and  irere^iufi 
received  with  that  frank  hospitality  for  which  Hendrik  mi 
Maria  C.  Van  Zyl  are  noted^  and  which  is  especially  sluoim 
to  all  who  labour  in  the  Gospel,  from  a  real  love  to  the  trvik. 
— In  the  evening  we  had  a  religious  opportunity  with  tlie 
family  and  servants.  Here  all  were  cared  for,  and  taitt^t  to 
read,  whatever  might  be  their  circumstances  or  colour.  After 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  we  addressed  them,  and  were 
engaged  in  vocal  prayer ;  a  sweet  feehng  of  divine 
dowing  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  that  it  wraa  dii 
separate. — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  drff 
previous  summer,  when  the  com  was  ready  to  |i 
ground,  rain  fell  at  this  place,  so  that  i< 
good,  notwithstanding  most  of  the  cnrr. 
surrounding  cuuntr)%     H-  Van  Zyl  ^\ 


advantage  of  this ;  but  having  first  ascertained  what  the  mb- 
sionaries  at  Ebenezer  wanted^  whom  he  supplied  at  a  very 
low  rate,  and  that  those  at  the  Kamiesberg,  Nisbett  Bath, 
and  Komaggas  had  sufficient  supphes,  he  sold  what  remained 
above  his  own  wants,  at  a  very  moderate  prices  saying,  that 
the  Lord  had  not  blessed  him,  in  order  that  he  should  take 
advantage  of  his  neighbours. 

29th.  We  had  two  favoured  meetings  with  Uie  family, 
the  servants,  our  own  people,  and  a  few  strangers ;  a  gracious 
influence  pervaded  these  opportunities,  similar  to  that  of  which 
we  were  sensible  yesterday. 

30th,  Being  rainy,  we  remained  with  our  land  friends  at 
the  Uitkomst,  and  spent  most  of  the  time  in  writing ;  we  had 
also  anodier  agreeable  opportunity  of  religious  communication 
with  the  family,  Maria  C.  Van  Zyl  had  injured  her  arm  by 
an  accident  before  our  arrival,  and  she  was  still  feverish  and 
in  great  pain,  nevertheless,  she  was  unremitting  in  her  atten- 
tions. She  was  a  woman  of  a  lively  spirit,  and  she  reverted 
with  gratitude  to  the  day  in  which  travelling  missionaries  first 
brought  her  evangelical  hymns,  and  directed  her  attention  to 
the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  her  heart.  In  her  family  devotions  she  often  set 
one  of  the  coloured  boys  to  read,  or  to  give  out  a  hymn, 
either  selecting  one  herself,  or  desiring  thcra  to  select  one, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  bent  of  their  minds.  Though  the 
singing  might  not  have  pleased  an  ear  critical  in  music,  there 
was  much  in  it  that  might  be  recognized  as  agreeing  with  the 
character  of  **  singing  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  under- 
standing also.'* 

31st,  The  un propitious  state  of  the  weather  for  traveUing 
induced  us  still  to  remain  at  the  Uitkomst,  Maria  C,  Van 
Zyl  furnished  us  gratuitously  with  a  stock  of  bread  and  flour, 
which  lasted  us  through  most  of  the  remainder  of  our  jour- 
ney, as  well  as  with  many  other  articles ;  she  subsequently 
expressed  great  regret  to  a  missionary,  at  having  allowed  us 
to  pay  her  for  a  sheep. 

4th  mo.  1st.  The  rain  ceased  at  noon.  The  family  here 
allowed  14  of  the  surviving  portion  of  our  weaker  cattle  to 
remain  at  this  place  till  tlieir  strength  was  recruited,    Tlie 
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m^'ehich  travellers  are  considered  to  have  a  right,  provided  they 
[^^ke  proper  care  of  their  oxen. 

^H  5th*  We  rode,  from  necessity,  to  the  outspan  place^  at 
^Vhe  Conipanys  Drift,  on  the  Berg\^alei  Rivier,  Mountain- 
^^aliey  Rivera  laid  do\^Ti  by  niistake  on  some  maps  at  VolvaartSj 
^Ln  the  Olifants  Rivier.  Here  we  had  two  devotional  readings 
-  with  our  people,  and  gave  a  few  tracts  to  passers  by,  and  to 
a  family  residing  at  this  place.  We  found  no  further  opening 
^  for  religious  service  among  these  people,  except  in  a  few  re- 
marks in  conversation. — A  beautiful  Chironia  was  in  flower  at 
^^his  place. 

^k    6th.    The  little  stream  called  the  Bergvalei  Rivierj  runs 
^k  through  a  valley  clothed  with  short  grass,  chiefly  of  the  genus 

>(Jynodon,  but  it  is  sedgy  in  the  wetter  places,  A  large  patch 
of  Bella-donna  Lily,  Afnaryllw  Belladonna^  was  in  blossom 
among  the  sedges :  some  of  the  flowers  were  white,  and  others 
pink ;  tlie  colour  of  the  latter  was  more  diffused  than  in  the 
I  variety  cultivated  in  Europe.  The  country  was  still  very 
sandy ;  from  the  Heerelogement  to  this  place,  it  is  called  the 
Zand  Veld,  Sand  Field.  In  the  evening  we  reached  the  Kruis 
Rivier,  Cross  Rivetf  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Piquet- 
^Lberg.  This  was  not  a  public  outspan-place,  but  we  were 
^■kindly  invited  to  remain  here  for  the  night,  by  a  boor  on 
whose  property  we  had  stopped.  The  young  men  of  the 
family  were  busily  occupied  during  a  great  part  of  the  night, 
in  carting  manure  upon  the  land  which  was  ready  for  plough- 
ing, the  heat  of  the  day  being  too  great  for  such  employment. 
At  this  place  the  Blue  Water-lily  was  in  flower. 

7th.  We  had  some  conversation  with  the  family  and  their 
schoolmaster,  on  religious  topics,  and  on  other  subjects  im- 
portant to  man,  but  relating  more  to  his  temporal  welfare ; 
they  accepted  a  few  tracts  gratefully.  We  next  stopped  at  a 
^^  Public  Outspan  Place,^'  aftbrding  water  and  food  for  the 
^^pattle.  To  accommodate  the  common  mode  of  travelling,  in 
^Bhis  country,  Public  Outspan  Places  are  reserved,  in  granting 
or  selling  government  land,^ — To  the  west  there  were  many 
scattered  farms,  watered  by  streamlets  from  the  adjacent  moun- 
QS  by  the  Olifants  Rivier.     Rain  with  thunder  pre- 

g.  As  the  place  was  bushy,  our  Bechuana 


psit  of  Ik 

of  ths   tifiTymi  tribe  it 

QptbetriovcritaMfBiddfi  moog  them  tbe ba» | 

iMitlif  pbcaes.     The  IniUM  of  < 
:  m  btf^e  at  m  ASU^m  heicL 
9di«    Hie  dsf  wio  vriicRd  m  wttli  STioleail  stomi  ofmri 
vid  dnnnkr^  wlsidi  lettled  into  a  stilly  eontiutmya  nimi  it 
oar  trmrelliiiig,  aad  in  m  groal  degree  cot  off  4 
with  tbebmilT  011  wfaooe 
joiimmg. 

10th.  The  mn  boiiig  mocemled  bf  geobl  sinialitiie,  «e 
proceeded  aloof  a  wide  vale  with  ragged  inoimtaina  on  cedi 
aide }  we  paaaed  ten  famis  in  fire  hoina,  in  which  we  tiaveM 
fifteen  mites*  A  boor  to  wiiom  we  apoke  eypreaaed  rqprtt 
tiiat  we  were  able  to  apend  so  little  time  with  him ;  and  i 
Baataard,  occupying  a  farm  near  the  road  for  £4,  lOt*  a  j'ear, 
coTnplaitied  that  the  net^botiring  boors  were  very  aharp  with 
htm.  Though  this  feeling  was  decUniiigi  it  nevertheless  pr^- 
vftiled  pretty  generally-  The  cattle  of  a  man  of  colour^ 
though  he  might  be  of  Dutch  descent,  were  m  iUr  uih 

poimded  than  those  of  a  white  tn^T) ;  and  In  n  t:i 
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iota,  the  man  of  colour  was  annoyed ;  and  knowing  that  his 

ue  was  contemned,  he  was  very  sensitive — ^We  outspanned 

;t  night  on  a  desolate  waste,  at  a  distance  from  the  Piquets 

iberg;  it  was  however  within  sight  of  a  neat,  white  chapel, 

here  there  were  occasional  services  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 

Church. 

11th.     By  a  misdirectionj  or  a  misunderstanding  of  a  di- 
rection, we  took  a  wrong  path,  which  brought  us  to  a  place> 
where  at  a  former  period  some  other  party  had  probably  ar- 
I      lived  under  hke  circumstances,  as  its  name  was  Misverstaan, 
^MMmmderstandinff,  Our  route  was  consequently  circuitous,  but 
^v  this  enabled  us  to  distribute  a  few  tracts  satisfactorily.     We 
V  crossed  the  Berg  Ilivier,  Mountain  River^  at  Misverstaan,  and 
again  at  Riemhooghte,  Dra^-^sAoe  Height;  here  we  outspanned 
near  the  house  of  a  boor  named  Jacobus  Marais,  by  whose 
family  we  were  kindly  received.     The  road  in  this  part  of  the 
country  was  covered  with  small,  angular,  white,  quartzoae 
gravel.     Mica  slate  was  visible  in  some  of  the  watercourses* 
To  the  east,  we  had  the  mountains  of  the  Koud  Bokkeveld^ 
Cold  Buckfield^  which  are  high,  peaked,  and  deeply  cleft,  and 
those  of  the  Cardowbergen,  which  are  lower,  and  have  numer- 
us,  deep  kloofs ;   out  of  these,  streamlets  issue,  upon  which 
s  are  situated.    Much  of  the  adjacent  land  was  karroo,  or 
slaty  moor;  it  was  clothed  with  a  small  aromatic  bush,  called 
Rosmarine,  from  its  rosemary-like  smell ;  its  taste  was  bitter 
and  like  thyme.  Tliough  the  Berg  Rivier  was  now  a  little  swol- 
len,  it  was  only  about  ankle-deep,  and  twenty  yards  wide  at  the 
fords.     A  few  Hippopotami  are  preserved  by  a  boor  residing 
at  the  mouth  of  this  river ;    they  are  said  to  be  so  tame  as  to 
come  near  the  house  of  their  protector;  no  others  exist  south 
I      of  the  Orange  River,  on  the  West  Coast. 
H      12th.     J.  Marais*  family  being  gone  to  the  **  NachtnMial/' 
^■we  spent  the  day  very  quietly  with  our  own  people. 

13th.  We  prepared  for  a  horseback  journey  to  the  towns 
i  of  Tulbagh  and  Worcester,  and  arranged  for  our  wagon  to 
^■meet  us  at  the  Paarh 

^^    14th.     We  called  on  some  Boors,  in  the  district  called  the 
Twenty-four  Rivers,  on  account  of  the  number  of  times  which 
ur  stream,  on  a  sandy  or  stony  bed,  and  some  of  its 
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tributaiy  branches^  are  crossed^  in  the  bushy  and  graasjr  wakf 
lying  west  of  the  Roodezandberg,  Rtd  SandMowUain*     Pur- 
suing an  easterly  direction  over  some  branches  of  the  Klioe 
Berg  Rivier,  Little  Mountain  River,  on  which  there  were  neve* 
ral  farms,  we  came  suddenly  on  Tulbagh,   which   is   a  oeal, 
Uttle  town,  of  white  houses,  in  Dutch  st}^le,  forming  one  good 
street,  and  a  second  one,  incomplete*     Here  we  received  a 
hearty  welcome  from  G.  A»  and  IL  Zahn,  of  the    Rheniali 
Missionary  Societ}*,  who  had  been  apprised  of  our  coming  by 
a  letter  from  Wupperthah     The  town  of  Tulbagh  i«   prettily 
situated,  especially  when  \newed  from  the  south  ;  but  it  is  so 
completely  shut  in  by  mountains,  on  three  sides^  and  so  fir 
up  a  long  vale,  that  it  is  out  of  the  road  to  any  plac^  and 
consequently,  is  not  likely  to  increase  much  in  size*     The 
coloured  population,  particularly  those  residing   as  serrants 
on  the  adjacent  farms,  had  improved  greatly  in  regard  to 
their  religious  state  since  their  emancipation  from  slavery. 

15th,  We  spent  a  little  time  in  a  school,  conducted  by 
6.  A.  Zahn,  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction  and  interrpga- 
tion;  he  had  about  fifty  pupils,  who  were  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  children  of  the  place,  white  and  coloured  :  they  were 
well  instructed  on  general  subjects,  and  well  grounded  in 
scriptural  knowledge.  At  dinner,  we  met  Arie  Voa,  an  aged 
Missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  Robert 
Shand,  the  minister  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church*  Robert 
Shand  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  very  con>  ^ 

man;  he  was  greatly  disliked  by  the  nominal  chii^.,,.,^^i 
this  neighbourhood,  and  as  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ptouB. 
At  one  period,  he  was  suspended  from  his  office,  for  refusii 
to  baptize  the  children  of  ungodly  parents.  In  the  evt 
we  held  a  meeting  for  worship,  in  the  chapel  belonging 
the  Rhenish  Missionary  Societj^  The  congregation  consisted 
of  white  and  coloured  people ;  it  aflForded  a  pleasing  evidence 
of  the  dec^y  of  unreasonable  prejudices.  Much  freedom  wis 
felt,  in  setting  forth  the  great  mercy  of  God  to  a  sinful  world, 
in  sending  his  beloved  Son  as  a  Saviour,  and  in  continuing 
to  plead  with  them  by  his  Holy  Spirit — The  chapel  in  which 
we  assembled,  was  built  for  the  instruction  of  the  coloured 
people^  by  the  Dutch  Missionary  Society  of  the   place  ;  but 
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they  were  so  disturbed  at  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  to 
which  class  most  of  the  coloured  people  here  belonged,  that 
they  sold  the  chapel. 

16th.  In  the  evening,  we  held  a  meeting  for  the  promotion 
of  temperance;  it  was  thinly  attended.  Little  of  open  drunk- 
enness is  exhibited  here,  but  the  general  consumption  of 
wine  is  considerable.  No  canteen  exists  in  the  town  :  for- 
merly there  was  one,  which  was  of  very  disorderly  character, 
but  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  united  and  opened 
another,  which  the  farmers  of  the  i^cinity  supplied  with  wine 
and  brandy  of  their  own  produce ;  these  were  sold  at  a  much 
lower  rate  than  the  canteen-keeper  could  aflford  them  at ;  he 
was  therefore  obliged  to  give  up  his  business.  When  this 
point  was  attained,  the  other  canteen  was  also  closed,  but 
with  a  notification,  that  it  would  immediately  be  re*opened 
on  any  other  person  commencing  business  in  the  same 
line. 

17th.  We  rode  to  Worcester,  distant  about  thirty-five 
miles,  through  a  vale  betn^een  the  lloodezaiid  and  Koud  Bok- 
keveld  mountains  j  there  were  se%^eral  farms  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  road  on  both  sides.  About  midway,  we  called 
at  one  belonging  to  John  Adam  Neetling,  by  whom  we  were 
kindly  entertained.  He  expressed  great  pleasure  on  finding 
that  we  could  converse  with  him  in  Dutch.  At  Worcester, 
we  became  the  guests  of  J.  H.  and  C.  Kiilpmann,  of  the 
Rhenish  Missionary  Society ;  the  latter  was  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Michael  C.  Vos,  who  laboured  diligently  in  the  Gos- 
pel in  this  part  of  the  country.  C.  Kiilpmann  took  much 
pains  in  endeavouring  to  raise  her  coloured  servants  into 
good  habits,  and  her  kitchen  was  as  clean  and  comfortable 
as  if  it  had  belonged  to  a  respectable  family  in  England. 

18th.  Worcester,  at  this  time,  contained  about  1,500  in- 
habitants ;  it  was  a  rising  town,  of  several  streets,  crossing  at 
right  angles ;  the  houses  were  of  brick  and  whitewashed.  The 
place  was  well  watered  from  the  Hex  River,  which,  descend- 
ing firom  the  Bokkeveld  mountains,  was  brought  to  the  town 
at  a  level,  sufficiently  high  to  irrigate  the  gardens  and  adja- 
cent lands*  Tlxe  situation  of  the  town  is  picturesque  i  it  is 
at  the  foot  of  some  low,  slate  hiUsj  upon  a  plain  of  about  ten 
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ISMh*  Aft  tli«  phoe  of  wufiM|i  bdcnignig  tbe  Dvtdi 
CflQfcii  wftf  open  in  tbe  foieiiooti^  tbe  inimofi  congng^' 
tkm  emristed  princtpftQf  of  oolonred  people,  the  ntunber 
of  whom  wftft  ooniidenble ;  in  the  ftfternooii,  the  ftduwl- 
room  Wftn  crowded  by  ft  mixed  company.  On  both  oocaeioii% 
opportimitjr  wm  sfforded  ns  to  dischaj]ge  ottr  debt  of  christim 
lore.  Tbe  coloured  membem  of  the  mission-chtjrchf  ooni- 
ftiftting  of  deiren  women  and  one  roan,  were  vabseqoenthr 
iddrttised  by  O.  W,  Walker,  who  conveyed  to  them  mmi 
fanportant  commeL 

20th«  In  the  forenoon,  the  Civil  Commissioner  went  wWi 
Ui  over  the  Jail,  in  which  there  were  fifty  prisoner*,  about 
half  of  whom  were  convictji  working  in  irons  ;  fifteen  nnthecl 
prisonem  were  in  a  large  room,  having  stocks  on  the  floor, 
for  «ec!imty  at  night;    several  of  these  u\<  *■   ironed  to 
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paiTS.  The  room  in  which  some  of  the  convicts  slept^  was  a 
very  poor  place ;  a  better  had  been  erected,  but  it  was  not 
yet  ceiled.  Another  roonij  designed  for  an  hospital,  with 
out-bnildings  for  the  jailor,  &c,  completed  this  establishment, 
which  had  no  inclosed  yard.  With  all  its  defects,  this  was 
one  of  the  best  prisons  in  the  land.^ — ^The  Drosdy-house  stands 
near  the  Jail ;  it  is  a  large  pile  of  buildings  only  partially 
finished,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Civil  Commissioner ;  it 
was  erected  by  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  summer  residence  for  the  Governor, 
Worcester  being  cooler  than  Cape  Town,  and  esteemed  more 
healthy  in  the  hot  weather.  We  also  visited  the  school  of 
the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  in  which  there  were  120 
children,  chiefly  coloured.  The  attendance  sometimes  amount- 
ed to  150 ;  as  most  of  the  pupils  were  very  young,  it  was  cou« 
ducted  principally  on  the  infant-school  system.  In  the  even- 
ing, a  large,  mixed  congregation  assembled  in  the  schookoom, 
with  whom  we  had  a  memorable  opportunity,  in  setting  forth 
the  importance  of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
in  commenting  on  the  work  of  the  Lord  among  the  Coloured 
People  of  this  land,  and  on  his  judgments  upon  tliat  portion 
of  the  WTiites,  who,  being  too  generally  only  formal  christians, 
were  unwilling  to  loose  the  bonds  of  the  oppressed,  though 
compelled  by  law  to  give  up  slavery,  and  who  therefore 
in  spirit  still  cherished  it,  and  in  disgust  with  the  Govern- 
ment that  had  aboUshed  it,  were  removing  beyond  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Colony,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  great  pri- 
vations and  sufferings.  The  people  heard  us  attentively, 
and  bore  our  plain  dealing  patiently;  it  was  delivered  in 
love,  with  the  assurance  of  our  good-will.  We  were  ena- 
bled to  make  ourselves  well  understood  in  Dutch,  so  that 
some  remarked,  that  the  Lord  helped  us ;  and  for  this  help, 
we  felt  reverently  thankfid. 

An  awakening  among  the  coloured  people  at  Worcester 
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deep  searching  of  heart,  tn  regard  to  their  fitncas  to  meet  liie 
Judge  of  all  the  earth.  One  woman,  under  strong  C(mwie6m 
of  her  sinfulness*  fell  down  on  the  floor  of  her  cottage^aiid  W 
gan  to  pray  fervently  for  mercy;  her  little  boy,  who  stteniU 
the  mission-school,  and  had  never  before  seen  his  mother  k 
the  suppliant  attitude,  or  heard  her  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  i 
broken  heart,  ran  to  J.  H.  Kiilpmann,  and  begged  him  top 
to  his  mother,  for  she  was  praying :  he  obeyed  the  sunimon^ 
and  found  about  a  dozen  others  who  had  joined  her,  mi 
were  also  prostrate  before  the  Lord*  Joining  his  pctttiaiis 
with  theirs,  he  directed  them  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  md 
prayed,  that  this  awakening  might  be  blessed  to  thetr  ooui- 
version ;  and  the  Lord  was  entreated  for  them,  as  the  fruils 
which  they  have  since  brought  forth  have  proved.  Thias  awiIe- 
cning  spread,  and  though  its  first  excitement  had  passed  aviy, 
the  work  was  still  gradually  progressing.  An  aged  Dutchman^ 
who  was  a  man  of  a  sweet,  christian  spirit,  belonged  to  tht 
mission  congregation  here. 

91  St.  We  got  our  horses  shod  on  arriving  at  Worcester^ 
they  had  been  without  shoes  since  our  first  arrival  at  ^ 
Kamiesbcrg,  and  some  of  those  we  now  had  in  use,  had  ueter 
had  shoes  on  till  we  arrived  here ;  the  stony  road  from  tha 
Berg  Rivier  to  Tulbagh  made  their  feet  so  tender,  that  they 
eould  scarcely  get  along  without  shoes.  Being  now  again  in 
order  for  travellings  we  pursued  our  journey.  Our  road  lay 
across  a  fine,  grassy  plain  called  the  Goudinne,  over  the 
Breede  Rivier,  Broad  River,  and  through  a  low  pass  in  tlif 
mountains,  to  Brand  Yalei,  where  there  was  a  strong  spring 
of  hot  water ;  the  thermometer  rose  to  140°  the  instant  it 
was  plunged  into  it.  This  spring  may  probably  have  given 
the  place  its  name,  which  signifies  Burnt  Valley:  I  couM 
not  ascertain  that  any  other  indication  of  internal  burning 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood.  Planted  Poplars,  with  grass, 
sedges,  a  Caladium,  and  Zaniedeschia  <Bikwpicaf  grow  dose 
to  the  hot  water.  By  the  side  of  the  Breede  Rivier,  a 
pink  Heath  was  in  blossom  among  the  rushy  herbage ;  being 
spread  in  extensive  patchea,  it  revived  pleasantly  the  reooUeo- 
tions  of  an  English  Common.  The  valleys  in  tliis  part  of 
the  country,  are  extensive^  grassy  and  well  supplied  with 
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water.  In  sandy  places,  they  are  bushy,  producing  Heaths, 
Prote^is,  and  other  striking  shrubs,  with  various  species  of 
Oxalis^  Ht/poanjty  Gludiolusy  Anthericum^  &c.  wliich  render 
these  less  finitful  spots,  more  gay  than  those  of  more  value. 
After  a  short  stop  at  Brand  Valei,  we  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  a  Boor  named  Jacobus  de  Wet,  where  we  were  kindly 
received,  J.  de  Wet  was  blind  j  he  was  a  man  of  feeling, 
and  alive  to  the  impolicy  of  slavery,  as  well  as  to  the  superior 
advantages  of  free  labour ;  his  wife  was  a  woman  of  lively 
zeal  and  piety,  and  there  were  also  several  other  pio\is  per- 
sons in  the  family.  We  spent  a  little  time  with  them  very 
pleasantly,  but  except  in  conversation,  and  the  distribu* 
tion  of  a  few  tracts,  did  not  see  it  our  place  to  enter  into 
religious  labour  among  them,  although  opportunity  was  not 
lacking.  We  took  leave  of  these  kind  people,  and  reached 
the  house  of  a  Field-comet,  named  de  Villiers,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Zondereinde  Rivier,  where  we  obtained  comfortable 
lodging  and  refreshment,  and  had  much  conversation  with 
the  large  family,  who  received  some  tracts  gratefully,  as  did 
also  some  other  Boors,  whose  houses  we  passed  on  the  road. 
At  this  place,  there  were  about  forty  white  persons,  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  coloured ;  they  were  chie6y  the  fa^ 
mily  of  P.  H-  de  Villiers,  and  persons  employed  in  his 
service :  he  had  a  large  flour-mill,  driven  by  water,  and  was 
extensively  engaged  in  farming,  &c.  He  made  some  sensible 
remarks  on  the  desirableness  of  the  situation  for  a  village, 
and  on  tlie  great  want  of  schools  and  places  of  worship  in 
various  parts  of  the  Colony.  Here,  the  distance  from  both 
was  about  twenty  miles,  and  the  population  in  the  vicinity 
was  considerable;  in  many  districts,  people  are  150  miles 
from  such  places  of  instruction. 

22nd.  Our  host  took  pay  for  the  forage  of  our  horses,  but  in 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  our  visit,  he  would  not  receive 
!  anything  for  our  own  entertainment :  one  of  his  neighbours, 
who  had  refused  to  seD  his  wheat  at  a  price  higher  than  usual^ 
for  conscience^  sake,  when  it  was  scarce  in  the  country,  remark- 
ed to  G.  W.  Walker,  tliat  it  would  be  well  if  more  such  visits 
were  paid  in  the  Colony.  Tlie  early  part  of  our  ride  to-day 
tlirough  a  fine  valley,  bounded  by  magnificent  mountains, 
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which  give  rise  to  several  of  the  rircra  of  this  pait  of  ^ 
Colony*  We  crossed  several  small  branches  of  th^  ZoiMb 
einde  before  ascending  the  Woof,  called  Fransdic  Hock  H,  \ 
French  Comer  Pass^  at  the  entrance  of  which  there  is  i  hm 
of  entertainment  for  travellers,  where  a  stnall  toll  is  paidir^ 
the  maintenance  of  the  mountain  road*  This  pdias  i 
about  two  hours  on  horseback  to  traverse  it ;  it  is  cot  in  1 
sides  of  exceedingly  steep  mountains ;  the  ascent  is  ea^i 
the  highest  point  may  be  2,000  feet.  Some  of  the  rocbai 
argillaceous,  others  quartzose,  and  some  are 
among  them  there  are  a  few  veins  of  basalt*  These  i 
tains  are  clothed  with  cyperaccous  and  rcstiacioiM  nulla 
Heaths,  Proteas,  and  Everlastings.  Nerme  MnufHiify  At 
Guernsey  Lily,  and  Nerine  crupay  an  allied  speotes,  wereteHi 
tered  among  the  herbage,  and  were  exhibiting  their  bedistiti 
blossoms. 

The  clouds  rested  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  most  4 
the  day,  and  protected  us  from  the  sun.     Numerous  wWle 
houses  interspersed  among  the  vineyards  and  the  plantationaof 
Orange,  Oak,  and  Pine,  broke  pleasantly  upon  our  view,  sAcr 
passing  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  mountain.     At  Franscie 
Hoek,  we  became  the  guests  of  the  Field-comet,  De  Hugo, 
whose  house  was  open  for  the  accommodation   of  tfavelkn. 
Finding  on  oiu"  arrival  here,  that  a  meeting,   held  fi-ecklv  at 
the  house  of  a  widow,  about  three  miles  distant,  fell  in  couik 
to-day,  we  immediately  went  thither,  in  company  "with  Jiioo- 
bus  Verhaag,  a  Missionary  belonging  the   Reformed  Dutch 
Church  J  we  found  twenty-three  persons  assembled.     I  ad- 
dressed them  briefly  at  the  close  of  tlie  meeting,  not  feeling 
that  much  was  given  me  to  communicate.   After  the  meedag, 
we  returned  to  Fransche  Hoek.     A  son  of  the  FieldKsomet, 
De  Hugo,  came  over  the  Fransche  Hoek  Pass  to-day^  bya 
footpath  which  takes  a  different  course  to  the  carriage-road; 
he  was  attended  by  a  coloured  youth  and  a  dog ;  a  leopard 
came  from  among  the  rocks ;  it  crouched,  and  seemed  de- 
signing to  spring  upon  him,  when  the  dog  seized  it.     The 
animals  struggled  together,  and  the  leopard  escaped,  and  re- 
treated  amongst  the  rocks.     Tlie  young  man  thought  Ihil  il 
was  old  and  weak,  or  it  would  have  killed  the  dog,  and  tbl 
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it  was  pressed  by  hunger,  or  it  would  not  have  attempted  the 
attack. 

23rd.  Rain  confined  us  to  the  house  most  of  the  day.  In 
the  afternoon,  we  met  a  congregation  of  coloured  people  in 
the  chapel,  where  they  assembled  regularly  on  Fifth-day  even- 
ings, and  First-day  mornings,  to  the  number  of  about  150; 
twelve  had  been  received  as  members ;  several  of  tliem  were 
considered  decidedly  pious,  and  others  hopefuL  The  rain 
occasioned  the  attendance  to-day  to  be  smaU ;  we  felt  much 
freedom  in  speaking  to  them  on  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  believing  in  Jesus^ 
and  walking  in  his  commandments. 

24th.  Continued  rain  rendered  any  other  occupation  than 
such  as  could  be  attended  to  in  the  house,  impracticable-  In 
the  evening,  the  weather  became  fair,  and  we  liad  the  com- 
pany of  J.  Verhaag  and  P.  de  Bier ;  the  latter  of  whom  was 
the  teacher  of  a  school  at  this  place*  We  conversed  with  them 
on  the  principles  of  Friends,  and  on  the  state  of  the  people  of 
Amboyna  and  Timor,  among  whom  J.  Verhaag,  at  one  period, 
spent  some  time  in  endeavourhig  to  improve  their  religious 
state,  but  he  apprehended  it  was  to  little  profit :  he  described 
their  condition  as  bemg  very  low,  and  said,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Missionaries  among  them  would  tell  them,  that  when 
they  had  brought  them  plenty  of  sandal-wood,  they  would 
pray  with  them ;  that  they  thus  made  merchandise  of  their 
pretensions  to  religion.  We  had  also  some  conversation  on 
the  prejudices  of  the  old  colonists  of  this  countr)>  which 
were  still  very  strong,  not^l^thstanding  they  were  giving  way. 
Few  of  them  would  allow  their  own  children  to  learn  Geo- 
graphy in  the  school,  because  they  esteemed  it  an  unnecessary 
attainment,  notwithstanding  it  was  taught  in  some  of  the 
mission-schools,  to  the  Hottentots.  Independently  of  a  First- 
day  school,  the  coloured  people  here  received  instruction  from 
P.  de  Bier^  twice  in  the  week.  Many  of  his  pupils  were 
making  a  little  progress  in  spelling,  but  there  was  such  a  dis- 
position among  them  to  remove  from  place  to  place,  that  few 
of  them  remained  long  enough  to  make  any  considerable 
advancement. 

25th.    Our  kmd  host^  Daniel  De  Hugo,  from  whom,  and 
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from  whose  wife  and  family  we  hare  receiTBd  iiuich  ktf^ 
table  attention,  declined  accepting  an  j  papncnt  for  owo* 
tertaininent :  he  merely  chaiged  for  the  forage  of  our  bdi^ 
which  he  had  himself  purchased*    We  set  out  after  dhoff  n 
the  Paarly  three  hoars  ride  distant.     The  foad  Ike  tiotf  i 
sandy  valley,  with  many  pretty  vineyarda  at  the  foot  of  tki 
mountuns,  on  both  sides.    On  approaching  the  Faaii^  n 
once  more  obtained  a  view  of  Table  Moantatn,  at  the  feoltf 
which  Cape  Town  is  situated ;  this  8%ht   raised  feelings  of 
thankfulness  in  our  hearts  to  Him  who  led  us  forth,  azMl  hi 
crowned  us  with  many  mercies^  and  had  brought  us  thai  far 
on  our  way  in  safety.     On  arriving  at  tlie  Psuirl^  we  foaad  m 
people  there,  and  in  good  health ;  but  another  ox  had  died  ob 
the  road.  A  hearty  welcome  awaited  us  from  George  Bsilccr, 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  from  his  daiaghten*  The 
Paarl,  Pearl,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  an  elevated,  isolatidy 
granite  hill,  with  large,  convex-topped  rocics  projeedag  from 
its  summit ;  among  these,  there  are  Aloes,   and  other  planLt ; 
the  sides  of  the  hills  are  bushy,  and  aifofd  pasturage ;  tli^ 
produce  various  shrubs  of  the  genus  Praiea,     The  popols- 
tion  of  the  town  was  about  4,000 ;  the  hoosea  arc   in  Dotdi 
style,  whitewashed,  and  interspersed  among   oalc^   pinef  sad 
other  trees,  growing  in  the  streets,  between  which  thefe  mt 
orchards  and  vineyards.     It  is  a  pretty  town,  and  has  a  fiae 
view  of  the  sandstone  and  slate  mountains  of  Drakensleioi 
Dragon-ittonff  to  the  east,  under  which  there  are  many  nest 
farmhouses,  with  vineyards  and  orchards, 

26th,  We  attended  meetings  for  the  coloured  people  id 
the  morning  and  evening,  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Pttri 
Auxiliary  to  the  London  Missionar)' Society,  which  is  supported 
by  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  who  find  a  house  for  the  Misaiotuiry, 
and  pay  a  female  teacher  for  keeping  a  school  in  the  chapel 
five  mornings  and  two  evenings  in  the  week,  with  the  calourttl 
people.  We  had  free  opportunity  of  expressing  our  diristiaa 
concern  for  this  intcrestmg  class  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
congregation  often  amounted  to  about  400 ;  the  number  who 
assembled  toniay  was  rather  less,  many  being  ahinned  lest 
they  should  come  in  the  way  of  Small-pox  infectic 
case  or  two  of  this  disease  had  lately  occurred  here  |    I 
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prevalent  and  very  fatal  in  Cape  Town,     In  the  afternoon^  we 

sited  the  school  of  the  coloured  peoplcj  held  in  the  Infant 

chool-room  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  was 

wge  and  commodious.    After  the  forenocin  meeting,  we  ac- 

ampanied   George   Barker  to  the  prison  ;   it  was  a  hired 

"building,  with  four  large  cells,  and  two  small  rooms.    There 

were  eight  prisoners,  principally  committed  for  petty  offences. 

E:iis  is  a  subordinate  prison  to  that  at  Stellenbosch,  which  is 
e  district  town, 
27th-     We  visited  the  Infant-school,  and  a  private  school; 
e  pupils  in  the  latter  were  the  children  of  the  white  inhab- 
lutnts,  who  were  almost  exclusively  of  Dutch  or  French  ex- 
traction.     Many  refugees   from  France  took  shelter  from 
^k^ersecution,  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  intermarried  \rith  the 
^Kimilies  of  the  old  Dutch  settlers.     We  caUed  on  Major  H* 
^friers,  the  resident  magistrate.    He  was  an  intelligent,  upright 
^Bnan,  disposed  to  give  the  coloured  people  the  full  benefit  of 
^"  the  protection  of  British  law,  wliich,  from  long-rooted  pre- 
judice, it  was  still  difficult  to  secure  to  them.    We  had  a 
meeting  in  the  evening  in  the  Itifant  School-room  with  a  num- 
^K  ber  of  the  white  and  coloured  popidation :  the  former,  with 
^L  few  exceptions,  seemed  a  httle  shy  of  us  5  they  were  unwil- 
^■ing  to  meet  us  in  the  chapel,  notwithstanding  they  did  not 
^■Dbject  to  our  preaching  there  to  the  coloured  people.     On 
l^liis  occasion,  we  had  an  open  opportunity  of  setting  forth 
the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  of  a  practical  faith  in  Christ; 
and  we  understood  that  the  fears  of  some,  who  had  looked 
upon  us  suspiciously,  were  removed. 

28th,     We  arranged  for  our  wagon  to  meet  us  at  Stel- 

lenbosch,  took  leave  of  our  kind  friends  at  the  Paarl,  and 

again  crossing  the  Berg  Rivier,  proceeded  to  Wagonmakers 

Valley,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Groene  Berg,  Green  Moun^ 

^^ain,  and  inhabited  by  a  considerable  number  of  wine-farmers, 

^Pwhose  vineyards  and  orange  groves  extended  for  three  or 

■^four  miles  along  a  mountain  rivulet,  upon  which  the  village 

I      of  Wellington  is  situated.     At  the  upper  end  of  the  valley, 

we  met  a  cordial  welcome  from  Isaac  and  Magdalena  Bisseu^ 

of  the  Paris  Missionarv  Society,  who  occupied  a  house  con- 

^_t  vhich  were  erected  by  the  Dutch 


Tlui  religiouji  Ubours  at  Wagonmakers  Valley  0 
mmcsttd  with  a  person  tiaincd  Van  Zulg,  who  was  statia 
In  th<i  neigh bourhuod  tui  a  Hchoolmaster,  and  visiter  of 
Mit'ki  uliuut  forty  yaara  ago,  and  who  preached  with  much  i 
oeiia,  liolh  in  the  white  imA  culoured  people,  IVaces  of 
good  clic^ct  uf  htH  labours  arc  yet  conspicuous  among  I 
rlaiieii.  In  the  aftcnioon,  we  had  a  meeting  for  the  w 
itihiibiUiutii,  Hume  of  whom  were  pious ;  several  of  the 
lourtnl  jvcople  wen*  abu  present ;  in  the  evening,  we  had 
fur  the  cuhnired,  which  \vnB  attended  by  sooie  of  the  wl 
lloth  wert*  steastons  of  divine  fiiviMir,  m  which  much  o 
iHiuiiiiel,  aa  well  as  chriatiaa  iuslnietioii,  were  imparted.  Ell 
iif  tlie  iXtUnired  p<K)plo  wtft  memben  of  this  little  chu 
tlMl«Md¥0  of  amM  who  had  fcampred  to  other  places,  and  ^ 
liM  wM  mmL  a  eQi^gri^tion  of  white  people 
kaft  m  FlrKI-daya»  wee  in  the  tky. 

aOilk  Tlie  wrty  part  of  dia  dwr  wia  faggr.  Whm 
wkk  rtwart  *  ^  ^w  pNceedid  en  oar  jovwy.  We  pa 
MQCth^imia  «f  a«  awatrtiii  ■mitiiaii  ealed  r^wdtheifc  i 
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Malmesbury,  formerly  called  Zwartland  Kerk.  J.  D.  A.  Freis- 
lich,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  to  whom  we  had  an  introduc- 
tion, from  C*  C,  de  Villiers,  of  the  Paarl,  kindly  invited  us  to 
take  our  meals  at  his  house,  and  obtained  a  bed  for  us  at  the 
house  of  a  neighbour.  The  white  houses  of  Malmsbury  give 
the  place  a  pretty  appearance,  but  there  are  few  trees  about 
it,  so  thatj  though  situated  among  hills,  it  has  little  pictu- 
resque beauty.  The  inhabitants  appeared  to  be  thoroughly 
taken  up  with  their  temporal  concerns. 

5th  mo,  Ist.     We  obtained  leave  to  invite  the  inhabitants 
to  meet  ua  in  the  schoolroom,  but  could  get  none  to  come  ; 
we  were  therefore  obliged  to  be  content  with  conversing  with 
a  few  whom  we  casually  met,  and  with  giving  them  some 
tracts.     The  people  seemed  to  have  little  relish  for  religious 
subjects,  and  to  be  je^ous  of  us.     We  looked  over  the  jail, 
which  was  a  temporary  one,  and  over  a  new  building  de- 
signed for  a  prison,  in  which  it  was  intended  to  form  a  few 
cells,  under  the  same  roof  with  some  Government  Offices. 
Finding  no   opening   for   further    service,    we    set  off  for 
Groene  Kloof,  Green  Valley^  where  we  arrived  in  three  hours 
and  a  half.     On  the  way,  we  traversed  a  w^ide,  sandy  flat, 
crossed  a  low  range  of  granite  hills,  and  passed  a  few  farms, 
at  which  we  left  tracts.  It  was  pleasant  to  come  again  among 
people  whose  hearts  were  warmed  by  christian  love,  and  to 
receive  such  a  brotherly  welcome  as  the  Moravian  Mission- 
aries gave  us,  one  of  whom  we  liad  before  seen  at  Genadendal. 
^      2nd.     W^e  walked  with  Ludwig  Teutsch  over  the  settle- 
^r  ment^  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  etching,  and  on 
which  there  were  about  1,000  Hottentots  and  other  coloured 
people.  They  lived  in  two  wide  streets,  with  gardens  between 
^^^  rows  of  houses;  one  of  the  streets  extended  far  to  the 
^^^Bi1>cyond  the  limit  of  the  sketch.     A  man  of  orderly  con- 
mi^^H^ming  here,  and  agreeing  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
♦Uowed  as  much  garden-ground  as  he  could  work ; 
of  two  years,  he  had  not  cultivated  any  that 
"m,  it  fell  again  to  the  Institution.  Many 
jnsiderable  pieces  of  corn-land  at  a 
their  fields  extended  up  a  neigh- 
first  habitations  were  usually  of 


to  the  fbfmi  vaedy  ten  ttejr  vse  not  in 

Tub  MoncfiiM  Ime  nare  often  10  bour  wita  nc 
and  titer  appear  to  bear  wiA  it  rerf  patientif  * 

4tl!u  Weraited  the  idiool%  bto  whicb  Eogliah  had  btaif 
been  introdticed ;  in  the  girla *  school  there  wero  80  popOt; 
i  of  them  had  made  so  much  progrfsa  »  to  remd  a  iittk 
in  the  Seriptnrea,  in  Ettgli^  ao^bo  ifimahilr  whmt  they  rail 
into  I>titcfa ;   they  were  in  theiV  ^«^»  ~^  the  Ibf 

noon.    The  boys  attended  the 
vere  on  the  Ibt ;   bttt  they  vrt 
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cattle,  and  in  other  rural  occupations,  that  the  attendance  was 
usually  much  below  that  number.  In  the  infant-school  there 
were  140  children,  for  which  number  the  schoolroom  was 
much  too  small.  The  members  of  the  church  were  about 
300. — ^To-day  there  was  a  feast,  entirely  a  religious  service, 
celebrated  by  the  single  sisters ;  it  was  in  commemoration  of 
the  II 0th  anniversary  of  the  time  when  a  number  of  single 
women  gave  themselves  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  Lord ; 
this  circumstance  originated  the  Mora\nan  body.^ — Groene 
Kloof,  from  its  name,  gives  the  expectation  of  a  deep  valley 
of  much  verdure;  but  is  merely  a  shallow,  sandy  hollow, 
among  some  low,  bare,  granite  hills ;  it  has  however  the  ad- 
vantage  of  a  good  supply  of  water,  for  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  of  a  small  wood  of  planted  Poplar,  which  supplies  useful 
timber ;  it  is  also  ornamented  with  Weeping  Willows.  Some 
Aloes,  and  other  striking  plants,  grow  among  the  granite 
rocks,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  famous  for  the  gaiety  of  its 
bulbous-rooted  flowers. — After  partaking  of  an  early  dinner, 
and  receiving  a  parcel  of  food  for  our  journey,  we  parted  from 
the  affectionate  Moravian  Missionaries,  and  pursued  our 
journey  over  a  sandy  country,  terminating  in  a  few  rounded 
hills  of  more  clayey  character,  among  which  there  were  seve- 
farms.  We  had  a  view  of  Cape  Town,  with  Table  Bay, 
om  one  part  of  the  road ;  this  was  very  agreeable,  though 
e  could  not  but  look  upon  it  with  mixed  feelings,  on  account 
of  the  ravages  whic!i  we  heard  the  small-pox  was  making  among 
the  inhabitants.^ — We  reached  IF  Urban,  which  was  formerly 
called  Pompoen  Kraal,  in  the  evening  j  here  we  were  unable 
to  obtain  a  shelter  for  the  night,  which  was  raw  and  cold, 
and  after  spending  about  two  hours  in  seeking  a  lodging,  dur- 
ing which  we  called  at  every  house  except  one  in  the  place, 
we  were  under  the  necessity  of  remounting  our  weaned  horses, 
and  proceeding  to  Stellenbosch.  Coming  from  Groene  Kloof 
to  D'Urhan,  was  Uke  making  a  transition  from  the  torrid 
to  the  frigid  zone ;  we  however,  left  a  few  tracts  at  IKUrban, 
lioping  to  kindle  a  more  fervid  spirit,  and  then  pursued  our 
weary  way  over  a  heavy,  sandy  road.  On  reaching  Stellen- 
bo!  *^g^^  niet  with   kindness;    notwithstanding  we 

to  call  two   persons  out  of  bed  to  give  ua 


Tlie  r^m^tB  of  the  10. 
B«t;  tiieffoiiiedspbiK 
of  tlie  pbee*    Urn  coloiri  people  were  ao^ 
I  tMBf  wcFt  %  Tcrj  uiilulj  pvl  irf  tb^  cowniiitinityt  wi 
Ae  iriiiMil  partaoaiClfe 


Id  the  MiiMiwi  honii ;  tlicjr  bad  m  daily  i 
ilijraTosBgaBft  vholttdatiiigeof  coloor;  Iheoa^ 
iiC  popik  to-dij  was  apvanb  ol  fiftr.  Tlie  Sbank 
Scxxtj  hail  abo  a  clia|iel  and  adi€M>l  here. 
€IL  W«cdDed€ntiieBlieBiriiMkmaan»,  FkaliiallMl 
lAHid^  JoJMUuicaOeoqjeKpalvaiidJolian  Daniel  Aiiiiiij% 
wlio  occupied  pvemiio  fifimifed  bj  tbe  Dutch  inhabitamtilr 
a  mirnoo  to  Ae  iauluyped  people ;  liere  we  met  Heter  AIi»^ 
tjrn  of  the  Piari,  an  igreeable  jomg  man,  and  A^e  frooi  Ik 
Neologiaii  heresy,  with  wfaidi  many  of  the  Dutch  *ninkffyfi 
in  this  part  of  the  Cape  Colon  j  are  defiled.  Thia  heresy  oil 
nway  the  Tttal  part  of  Christiaiuty,  and  it  evidently  the  sot^eh 
{bge  of  men  of  tinrtegenerate  mindsy  who  for  filthy  lucre's  mim 
haye  undertftken  to  teach  the  Gospel  before  having  Imntd 
it;  they  therefore  redace  Uie  character  and  offices  of  Oiiilt 
to  the  standard  of  the  compreh^sion  of  the  botnaa  i*^p!Hily 
darkened  by  sin;  the  docti^^^lM^BBtTetiei^  9ltm  tbmg|l 
atoning  blood ^^^^^^^^n  expei^n««»»^tti,] 
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communion  with  God,  through  the  mediation  of  a  glo* 
rified  Redeemer,  and  of  submission  to  the  sanctifying  influ- 
ences, or  renewings,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  have  no  place  with 
them ;  they  cannot  understand  them,  because  these  things 
are  spiritually  discerned,  and  they  themselves  are  yet  camaL 
— In  the  evening  I  addressed  a  few  coloured  people  in  the 
Wesleyan  chapeh 

I  7th.  We  dined  with  the  Rhenish  Missionaries  after  visit- 
ing their  schools^  one  of  which  was  an  Infant  School;  the 
other  was  for  older  chiklren :  in  each  of  them  there  were 
100  pupils,  who  were  well  taught  by  two  of  the  Mission- 
aries: the  children  were  of  the  coloured  class.  We  also 
looked  into  the  chapel,  which  was  undergoing  a  third  en- 
largement since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  Tlie  desire 
manifested  by  this  class,  for  religious  instruction,  was  great 
and  increasing,  now  that  it  was  within  their  own  power  to 
attend  places  of  worship.  The  provision  to  satisfy  this  desire 
made  by  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  this  place  was  very  cre- 
ditable to  them-  In  the  evening  we  again  had  tlie  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  a  few  of  the  coloured  people  in  the 
Wesleyan  chapel. 

8th.  In  the  evening  we  accompanied  the  Rhenish  Mis- 
sionaries to  their  chapel,   where  upwards  of   200  coloured 

1  adults  were  assembled  as  a  school.  All  the  congregations 
rere  at  this  time  diminished  by  the  small-pox.  The  school 
service  was  suspended  to  give  us  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  the  pupils  on  several  important  subjects,  and  the  occasion 
at  length  assumed  a  decidedly  reUgious  character,  in  which 
the  overshadowing  of  the  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father  was 
felt  in  a  comforting  degree. 

9th.  We  \isited  the  jail,  four  large  cells  of  which  opened 
into  a  small  yard ;  in  one  of  these,  four  Englishmen  were 
waiting  for  trial,  and  in  another,  four  coloured  men.  A  pas- 
sage to  four  solitary  cells  opened  into  the  same  yard ;  in  one 
of  these  there  was  a  coloured  man  under  a  few  days^  sentence, 

£jonvicts  working  on  the  roads  were  lodged  in  a  small, 
^om,  and  in  two  or  three  cells  opening  into  the  street. 
>ns  were  out  on  bail,  working  for  their  sureties, 
M since  tlie  emancipation;  commitments 
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for  misdemeiiiiiiixv  had  becotme  much  lem  frequml ;  hi 
those  for  petty  thcfta  were  more  ntmcfoos.  MtmUn  voiti 
now  bring  a  aerrant  before  a  magtalrratey  wbete^  bad  liie  «n^_ 
ant  been  a  slave^  he  would  merely  hare  received  some 
tisement  from  his  masti^r^  who  would  thtia  faa:re  anndedi 
loat  of  the  iilave^s  labour  conBoquent  an  sendbig  him  to  ] 
aon;  this  loss  now  fell  upon  the  aervmnt^  in  the  ferfettmti^ 
the  opportunity  of  etirnin^  wagea^ — We  called  on  J.  Veirfi^ 
a  deacendnnt  of  PerHoon  the  celebrated  botanist ;  he  iboiri 
VM  a  fragment  of  the  aerolite  which  fell  upon  the  BokkercU^ 
mentioned  on  tlie  00th  of  4th  mo.  it  appeafed  to  be  of  A» 
aame  constituents  as  other  meteoiie  stonea.  We  Uharii 
called  on  a  pious  widow»  named  Allison^  who  seemed  to  hm 
great  comfort  in  baring  aevenl  of  her  efaildrvii  labonnnfa 
the  vineyard  of  her  dear  Lord  and  Master ;  she  was  the  n» 
tber  of  James  Attiaoii  of  Imparani^ 

lOth.  In  the  forenoon  we  were  fsronred  with  an  oppr 
tunity  of  diachargiiig  a  debt  at  duistian  love  to  the  podia 
of  ooloajned  people  aistmbBng'  in  the  Waleyan  chi^idy  mA 
to  a  large  miipt^aiian  of  while  and  cxiioared  in  the  diepd 
of  the  Rhenish  IBmieMriei;  Ottny  of  the  Dutch  asacmhU 
with  the  ccdoured  people,  in  this  chapel^  ou  Ftr^t^^lsy  sAqw 
wi0B%  tiie  minister  of  the  Dotch  Chofdi  iKilii^ 
in  Hm  fbtenoon*  On  both  of  these  nrratinim  Hm  omie^ 
tions  were  smaller  than  nsoal.  in  conaeqoctice  of  the  preni» 
mg  sicknieB8|  uamthahas  abo«t  ISO  paiam>a  wne  pRsot 
in  tiie  aMmia^  awl  SQO  m  ^m  sAemoott.  In  liie  tnsBOf 
nearlT  aQ  Ihe  Bi^iah  fendSng  m  the  town,  amontmsts 

*        ^      *    ^  -  ^  *     <    i_     **         war-.    % .  -*  m       -_* ^^ 

aOOBS  WmmXWm  a^BHBBHQ   IB   ^W    W^^BVT^H    Q^^^DB*   ^SMv*  uS 
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.and  guidance  of  his  good  Spirit,  and  to  testifyi  that  it  is 
through  tliis  blessed  Guide  that  the  Father  draws  unto  the 
Son,  grants  the  evidence  of  forgiveness  of  sin  t!i rough  faith 
in  him,  and  enables  men  to  walk  in  his  commandments 
blameless, 

lull.  Notwithstanding  the  day  was  humid,  we  rode  with 
Edward  Edwards  to  Klip  Fontein,  Rock  Fountain^  where  he 
was  in  the  practice  of  holding  a  weekday  service.  On  the 
way,  we  spoke  to  one  of  the  Juvenile  Emigrants ;  he,  like 
some  others  of  this  class,  whom  we  had  lately  met,  had  lost 
his  own  language.  He  seemed  as  if  beclouded  in  intellect. 
In  country  situations,  the  Juvenile  Emigrants  were  made  the 
companions  of  the  agricultural  poor,  who  were  generally  Hot- 
tentots, unused  to  anything  which  an  Englishman  would  call 
comfort.  The  Hottentots  are  associated  in  families,  sometimes 
several  together,  so  that  a  little  Hottentot  generally  has  his 
parents  and  relations  to  protect  and  befriend  him,  but  the 
little  emigrants  were  friendless  and  solitary  :  their  situation 
was  certainly  far  from  what  those  who  promoted  their  emigra- 
tion, intended.  It  has  been  remarked,  and  not  without  jus- 
tice, that,  during  their  apprenticeship,  tlie  situation  of  the 
Juvenile  Emigrants  was,  in  some  respects,  worse  than  that 
^Lof  slaves,  and  hardly  so  good  as  that  of  the  Hottentots  be- 
^Bfore  the  passing  of  the  Fiftieth  Ordinance,  which  secured 
^Kto  them  tlie  privileges  of  British  subjects.  The  property 
^  which  a  man  had  in  his  slave,  induced  him  to  take  care  of 
him,  as  he  would  of  his  horse,  and  for  tlie  same  reason ;  and 
the  Hottentot  always  had  friends  of  his  own  race  and  Ian- 
Kguage ;  but  to  the  Juvenile  Emigrant,  both  of  these  circum- 
^■stances  were  wanting, — Klip  Fontein  is  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Stellenbosch,  on  the  sandy  Cape  Downs,  or  Flats.  A 
few  coloured  families  were  located  here  on  Government  land : 
having  no  title  to  this  property,  they  made  but  little  im- 
provement, but  by  means  of  their  cattle  and  little  gardens, 
they  obtained  a  livelihood.  Here  the  Wesleyans  had  erected 
a  little  chapel,  and  cultivated  piety  in  the  wilderness.  About 
the  time  of  the  slave  emancipation,  some  prejudiced  per- 
sons spread  calumnious  reports  of  the  coloured  people  re- 
Cthe  Cape  Flats,  which  gained  so  much  credence 
R  R 
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with  die  Gorennnent,  is  ta  induce  it  to  deliberate  upon  ei* 
pdlii«  tbem.  The  Weskjuis  took  op  the  subject,  prcmd 
the  fidbqr  ^  ^e  charges  broogfat  agminst  theae  poor  people, 
and  espoatolBfted  against  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  dmwf 
i  dDT;  some  of  them  had  been  located  here  for  eighto 
widi  die  cognisance  of  the  Goremment;  theywm 
alto  a  aecnritj  to  trsvellers,  in  passiiig  this  weary  wildemai 
of  nndhills  and  low  boshes. — ^At  Klip  Fontein  £*  Edinndi 
Taednated  aerend  children^  and  two  yotmg  AMkander^  ik 
afterwards  joined  tu  along  with  the  coloared  people  in  tk 
dMqteL  We  had  a  short,  but  satisfactory  meeting  with  thai, 
in  which  the  judgments  of  the  Lord^  as  exhibited  in  die  p^ 
aent  witstiaoa  of  sickness  in  the  land^  wrere  alluded  ID|  mi 
potnled  out  as  a  means  designed  to  lead  sinners  to  sedt  at 
▼adon.  Here  we  parted  firom  our  kind  friend,  Edvwi 
Edwards,  who  returned  to  Stellenbosch.  Two  boom  aad  i 
half  of  dreary,  wet  riding  from  Klip  Fontein^  brav^t  m  Is 
Cape  Town,  where  we  received  scYeral  greetiiigs  in  ridbf 
along  the  streets.  We  became  lodgers  in  the  fiaiiiity  of  TliOHi 
Thwaits,  in  which  we  were  inmates  when  before  in  Oi|i 
Town.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  we  received  a  packet  of  ledos 
from  our  dear  relatives  and  friends  in  EngUnd^  which  wst 
very  comforting  at  the  conclusion  of  a  journey  of 
months  through  the  wilds  of  South  Africa. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


FHendfl*  School. — W^^e*  HwU.— MttildA  Smith* — Puf  chwc  of  Premis^Mi.— Tritu- 
fcr  Duty. — Viiit  to  Rondebosch.— Return  of  Modngo  and  Seb«rioe  lo  the 
Karum&n. — Tract  on  Salyation. — Sir  O-  T.  Napier. — Military  Tempertnc* 
Meeting. — A  Word  of  Christmn  Counsel  to  the  White  XnhAbitant«  of  South 
AiHca. — L.  Marqoard. — Winter. — Visit  to  the  Jail. — A  Christian  Exhortatton 
to  the  Coloured  Inhabltanta  of  South  Africa,— Measles  and  Smalt  Fox. — South 
African  Tract  Atsociation. — Visit  to  the  Penal  Settlement  on  Robbem  Iihmd. 
^-^iMenrationa  addresied  to  MiaBionariei,  ftc. — Occupation  of  the  School  Pre* 
ttlaei,  In  B  alien  Street. — Police. — Meetiiigs. — ^Amaterdam  Battery. — Meeting 
in  Dorp  Street. ^Sailors  Home. — Emigration. — Preaents  to  the  Mismonary 
Stations. — Prospect  of  leaving  South  Africa.— Labours  of  Missionaries. — ^De* 
parturc  ofO.  W.  Walker  for  Van  Dicmens  Ltnd.— Uttioii  of  J.  B.  *  O.  W.  W» 
in  their  Yi«it  to  the  Southern  HemUphere. 


L     On  returning  to  Cape  Town,  we  were  so  much  exhausted  as 

Hnot  to  be  equal  to  great  exertion,  for  several  weeks ;    but  we 

^Bwere  favoured  to  gain  strength,  by  care  and  regular  exercise ; 

^Bwe  were  also  enabled  to  attend  to  such  things  as  we  appre- 

^Khended  to  be  our  religious  duty. 

^  Some  of  our  friends  in  England  had  interested  themselves 
respecting  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  children  of  the 
poorer  class,  in  Cape  Town ;  the  obtaijiing  of  suitable  pre- 
mises and  the  settling  of  a  master  and  mistress  in  them  were 
left  to  us* 

5th  mo*  22nd,  I  purchased  a  house  which  had  been  erected 
for  a  school-house,  near  the  junction  of  Buiten  Street  with 
liong  Street.  This  situation  appeared  to  be  very  eligible  for 
the  projected  school,  being  open  and  elevated.  The  ground 
on  which  the  school-house  stood,  formerly  belonged  to  an  in- 

I  Btitution  called  the  Wees  Hub,  Orphan  House j  which  was  in- 
stituted, principally,  by  a  pious  woman  named  Matilda  Smith, 
who  sympathized  deeply  with  the  Coloured  People  of  this 
Cobny,  and  with  those  who  laboured  for  tlieir  ameltoratioiu 
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The  property  intended  for  the  support  of  the  Wees  Uuii  U 
proved  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  and  a  portion  of  tfaegroQ^ 
adjacent  to  the  house,  imd  consiequeiitly  been  aold  crfT.  b 
the  change  of  hands  it  now  rererted  to  the  improreincnt  al 
the  clans  of  persons  for  whom  this  beneTolent  individal 
originally  designed  it. — In  tlie  Cape  Colony  a  certain  isif 
is  paid  on  all  transfers  of  property  ;  in  this  case  the  Gam- 
nur  remitted  the  duty,  so  long  as  the  premisea  should  be  laal 
for  a  school  for  children  of  the  poorer  clasSy  supported  hyii 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  persons  m  England ;  but  the  datj 
was  to  be  paid  up^  if  at  any  fitttire  period  the  preoaisesihoidl 

be  sold  fur  :in\  otlitr  Tmn>Li»^-  Tfi**  r> Li rrha.se  mnn^r  «■ 
^1050, 

24th.  \Vc  vuttcd  a  person  al  K*>n<i<tbosch^  who  haul  scpantfri 
from  all  religious  comminiilies,  on  aoccnmt  of  the  abridgDOl 
of  christian  privilegej  in  those  churches  with  whicli  he  wm 
acquainted,  in  regard  to  the  einmse  of  gifts  in  the  misitid]^ 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  kwdshtp  cfrcr  Ood^s  bmtsgi^  k 
which  he  saw  that  those  persons  were  placed,  who  wnt  is 
the  ministerial  office,  in  congregitions  in  whidi  the  nnaiHiy 
wss  made  a  monopoly,  by  bcio^  fiauted  to  oam  num,  omAmj 
to  tlie  instructions  of  the  ifMCtles^  in  1  Corinthians  zir.  sad 
1  Peter  V.  3.  This  person  sswmMeil  his  own  &mily  mdith 
mesttcs,  and  conducted  wovdiip  HDong  thesn  •ccofding  talni 
own  views.  On  our  being  widi  them,  thejr  spent  some  6m 
in  silence,  after  having  been  cnpfed  »  wmiMmg  Ifce  Seisins 
and  in  singing,  accompanied  hy  iDStsnmeBftal  mnair,  tfafo 
a  fresh  feeling  of  what  I  believed  to  be  the  '^^-^^f^ifiiiig  iali* 
ence  of  the  Saviour's  iove,  I  Aected  theirsitriiliijn  to  die  i^* 
portance  of  seeldng  after  an  expcrimentd  ieeSmg  spoo  CMi, 
who  is  still  known  by  thoie  who  are  ffymwilrd  nnin  God 
through  him,  to  be  ^  tbe  bread  of  liie^' 
oftbescnil;  these  also  kaew  the  Holy  Spiiitp 
of  Christ,  to  be ''the  gift  of  604"*  and  to  be  <<»  AMiaiifl 
of  water  spfiagli«^™to  citriMiuig  fife*'— I  bad  aiasH 
speak0flheneessi%ef  aloa>]i«-&e^cr  the  Lmdti 
be  upon  eieijIhMK  m  mam,  whiim  m  jnmd  mmd  loftiv  Ai^  k 
may  be 
esalted,''  sni  »ay  uutmi  ^w  w  -a  ynoe  m  brand  mm 
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f^and  streams,"  for  our  continual  refreshment;  that  the  activity 

of  man,  without  the  putting  forth  of  Christ,  may  be  so  sub- 
dued that  it  shall  *^  not  go  therein  as  a  galley  with  oars,**  nor 
shall  his  pride,  as  *^  a  gallant  ship,  pass  thereby  ;**  but  the 
Lord  may  be  known  to  be  our  Judge,  our  Lawgiyer,  and  our 
King,  and  his  power  may  be  experimentally  felt  to  save  us, 

27thp  Two  Missionaries  of  the  Paris  Missionary  Society 
sailed  for  Algoa  Bay,  on  board  the  tlueen  Victoria,  schooner, 
on  their  way  to  the  Bechuana  country.  The  young  men 
who  came  with  us  from  the  Kuruman,  returned  ynth  them. 
They  conducted  themselves  agreeably  while  in  our  employ- 
ment, Motingo  supported  his  christian  character  very  con- 
sistently, and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage. Seberioe  had  had  more  advantages  in  regard  to  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  he  appeared  to  appreciate  in- 
creasingly the  principles  of  the  Gospel-  Neither  of  them 
seemed  fully  to  understand  the  value  of  money.  ^Tien  I  spoke 
to  Seberioe  about  paying  him  his  wages,  according  to  the  rate 
agreed  upon  before  he  set  out,  he  said  he  wished  to  have  a 
few  articles,  which  he  named,  but  that  he  should  not  ask  much 
money.  These  articles  were  not  of  more  value  than  one- 
fourth  of  his  wages.  We,  however,  gave  them  their  money, 
with  instructions  as  to  its  use,  in  purchasing  sheep  on  the 
Frontier.  Not  having  been  on  the  water  before,  they  were 
rather  timid,  but  they  said  they  were  willing  to  go  by  sea,  If 
fl  would  go  on  board  the  vessel  with  them.  To  this,  I  readily 
consented;  when  I  parted  from  them,  they  appeared  com- 
fortable, but  the  separation  was  felt  on  both  sides. 

30th.  We  made  some  arrangements  respecting  the  printing 
of  a  version  of  the  tract  on  Salvation,  Appendix  C.  in  the 
Susutu  ;  into  this  dialect  of  the  Sechuana,  it  had  been 
translated  by  Thomas  Arbousset,  of  Morija,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  Basutu  nation.  This  version  was  en- 
titled, "  TopoUo  c  entsoeng  ki  Yesu  Kereste/^  Subsequently, 
the  same  tract  was  translated  into  CafFer  by  Richard  Haddy, 
of  Wynberg,  \;i^o  kindly  undertook  this  labour.  After  the 
translation  had  been  revised  by  Henry  Dugmore,  of  Mount 
Coke,  in  Caffraria,  a  large  edition  was  printed  in  Cape  Town, 
and  distributed  among  the  Missionary  Stations  in  Caffraria, 
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Wm¥€  igwiiicn  mrecuT *  or  luuiiviiiiv* 
t  of  ftniiig  drink* 
lltlu  I  mmmpmrA  tfae  eny  of  m  t7ac%  ramk< 
Word  of  Chriilin  Coiiivd  to  llie  Wluls  InhaUl^^ 
Afncaf*^  imder  a  oootiinied  ezerdse  of  imzid  for  thevri^ 
hn  of  Ibis  dm  of  Uie  inhaUims.  In  Hkim,  ns  ipeU  o  li 
tome  otlier  exeratei  of  a  lirailar  diaracter^  my  mmpMiai 
felt  so  much  of  the  same  kind  of  pressure  of  spirit  wtdl  wn^ 
self|  that  after  I  had  committed  to  writing  what  itn] 
he  revised  the  essay,  and  made  additions.  We  then 
examined  the  whole^  and  signed  it  jointly.  This  tract  li 
given  in  Appendix  E.  It  was  translated  into  Dutcii  bf 
Leopold  Marquard,  a  pious  man,  by  profession  a  tftchr 
of  languages^  who  was  useful  in  visiting  the  prisons,  and  is 
imparting  religious  instruction  to  the  coloured  peopk. 
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»12th-  The  weather  had  lately  been  cloudy ;  this  morning 
it  became  clear,  and  exposed  to  view  the  mountains  of  the 
Koud  Bokkeveldj  the  tops  of  which  were  covered  with  snow. 
This  was  the  first  snow  we  had  seen  this  Ti^dnter,  In  the  val- 
leys there  was  the  greenness  of  spring-  Several  plants  were 
in  flower  among  the  hills  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape 
Town  ;  among  them  were  some  gay  species  of  Wood  Sorrell, 
OsaliSy  of  various  colours^  a  blue  Trichonemay  resembling  a 
Crocus,  three  species  of  Ghdiolui,  a  BaManay  a  PodalyHoy  an 
Indigo/era^  Stapelia  variegatay  Protea  meliferay  and  many 
ftother  plants  and  shnibs,  such  as  are  frequently  met  with  in 
^  English  greenhouses.     Snow  was  generally  to  be  seen  on  the 

mountains  for  the  next  three  months* 
H     14th«     We  visited  the  prisoners  in  the  jail;  the  number 
Hwaa  but  small.     Convicts  in  the  Cape  Colony  are  either  sent 
Vto  a  penal   settlement  on    Robben  Island,   in   Table  Bay, 
or  work  in  irons  upon  the  roads*     The  prisoners,  who  were 
chiefly   coloured  people,  were   assembled  in  a  cleans   little 
room,  used  as  a  chapel.     We  spoke  to  them  upon  the  im- 
portance of  communing  with  their  own  hearts  before  the 
Lord,  and  pointed  out  to  them,  the  manner  in  which,   for 
want  of  this  practice,  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race 
Knot  only  fall  into  sin,  but  continue  to  live  in  transgression 
^against  God,  instead  of  seeking  to  be  reconciled  unto  him 
through  Jesus  Christ.      Most  of  these   people  understood 
something  of  English,  in  which  we  addressed  them  ;   but 
feeling  pressed  in  spirit,  to  speak  to  them  in  Dutch,  I  yielded 
to  this  feeling.     This  was  not  only  a  great  relief  to  the  exer- 
cise of  my  own  mind,  but  subsequently  the  sense  of  divine 
influence  spread  much  more  powerfully  over  the  company. 

24th.  A  debt  of  christian  love  to  the  coloured  inhabitants 
of  South  Africa,  resting  on  our  minds,  we  addressed  to  them 
**  A  Cliristian  Exhortation, "  This  was  also  translated  into 
Dutch,  and  extensively  circulated  throughout  the  Cape  coun- 
try. It  is  introduced  into  this  volume  in  Appendix  F.  In 
the  course  of  our  absence  in  the  interior,  Cape  Town  had 
been  visited  by  the  Measles  and  the  Smallpox.  Neither  of 
these  diseases  had  been  known  in  the  Colony  for  many 
trs,  and  now  they  both  proved  very  fatal.    The  smallpox 
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boflt^  l>fViff>riiMr  to  tibs  plipp,  "nic  iti^ml  is  i 

in  liwnmhiiiiiii  j  it  is  on  thecbyshte 

mmH  tkitiide  ;  its  ippeamioe  is  arid,  except 

ircatbcr,  and  it  is  dcs^tote  of  tz^ecs,  except  socji  itf  hmwt  ben 

phnted  wi  «a  otcbanL    Rabbits  are  Qumerotts  on  tbe  Mmi^ 

bat  tbef  are  aoppoted  to  bare  been  introduced.     The  Setd^ 

mint  waa  under  the  charge  of  a  militajy  offiots'^  and  a  it- 

tachment  of  soldiers  were  employed  to  guard  the  priaoaoi; 

the  soldiers  were  changed  every  two  months^    The 

cipline  was  under  the  charge  of  R.  Wolfe,  the 

an  int(*lligent  nmn,  formerly  in  the  army^  who  was  miidi^j 

tcrcsted  in  die  improvement  of  tlie  penal  discipline. 

The  prisoners  were  about  120 ;  Uiey  were  chiefly 

jwoplc,  btit  a  few  were  British,  and  colonial  Dutch.    Tlij 

were  lodged  in  large,  stone  buildings,  and  the  roooia ' 

they  occupied,  were  remarkably  clean*     Each  prisoner  had  s  I 

bed,  placed  oil  two  loose  boards,  upon  a  barrack*bedstai| 

the  bedsteads  extended  down  each  side  of  the  rooma 

they  occupied.    The  rooms,  as  well  as  the  beddii^  and  tie  j 

prisoners,  were  kept  so  clean,  that  the  smell,  common  i 

people  of  colour,  in  Uiis  country,  was  not  to  be  percdied  I 

here.    The  prisoners  were  employed  in  quarrying  slate-fl^  \ 

burning;  lime,  making  bricks,  and  salting    fish.     The 

obtained  from  shells,  and  burnt  in  kilu&  df  n  %upena 
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I  structure ;  and  the  fish  were  caught  by  some  men,  hired  for 
I  the  purpose.  The  salted  fish  from  this  country  finds  a  ready 
i.niarkct  in  the  Mauritius.  The  religious  instruction  of  the 
prisoners  devolved  upon  R.  Wolfe,  who  obtained  such  help 
as  he  could,  in  this  important  object^  from  persons  interested 
in  the  best  welfare  of  their  fellow  men.  In  the  evening,  the 
prisoners  were  assembled,  and  were  addressed  by  Richard 
Haddy  and  ourselves, 

2nd*  We  were  present  at  two  devotional  meetings  with 
the  prisoners ;  in  one  of  them,  the)'  were  addressed  in  Dutch^ 
fmd  in  the  other,  in  English,  We  also  visited  two  Hindoos^ 
who  were  suifering  under  a  hard  sentence,  but  who,  we  un- 
derstood, were  afteru^ards  sent  back  to  their  own  country. 
We  had  a  pleasant  passage  back  to  Cape  Town,  where  we 
afterwards  met  a  company  of  Missionaries  from  Ceylon,  on 
their  way  to  England,  who  were  sojourning  for  a  few  days 
with  our  kind  neighbour,  T.  L.  Hodgson. — In  the  course  of 
Uie  day,  Richard  and  Mary  Jennings,  whom  we  had  engaged 
to  conduct  the  school  in  Buiten-street,  arrived  from  Simons 
Town,  and  took  possession  of  the  school  premises. 

9th.  Having  felt  much  for  the  parties  in  tliis  country,  en- 
gaged in  labouring  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  tlieir  fellow  men, 

H  we  essayed  a  tract,  entitled,  "  Observations  submitted  in  Bro- 
therly Love  to  the  Missionaries  and  other  Labourers  in  the 
Gospel,  in  South  Africa.  ^^  This  tract,  which  is  introduced 
at  Appendix  G,  was  printed,  with  those  before  noticed,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  England ;   it  was  ex- 

I       tensively  circulated  among  the  class  to  which  it  was  addressed. 

H  12tb.  W^e  held  our  meetings  for  worship  in  the  school 
premises,  in  Buiten-Street,  being  joined  by  Richard  Jennings 
and  his  family ;  we  had  held  them,  since  returning  to  Cape 

B  Town,  in  the  sitting-room  at  our  lodgings,  where  we  had 
occasionally  been  joined  by  a  few  other  individuals.  Subse- 
quently to  this  period,  we  met  regularly  in  the  schoolroom. 
In  the  course  of  our  absence,  the  Police  of  the  town  had  been 
remodelled,  upon  the  plan  now  in  use  in  England.  After 
this  change,  we  were  never  subjected  to  annoyance  by  unruly 
persons,  such  as  at  a  previous  period  disturbed  our  meet- 
ings, when  they  were  held  in  Long  Street. 
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ISlb.  We  hftd  •  miilii,  with  mbout  ISO 
«f  the  caokwuwl  dm^  m  the  Weslepui  diApel^  in  £ 
We  eaitnmuwd  li»  iipitJ*  upon  Ibaan,  the  ii 
\  of  rr|rTiifr-"T-  wd  of  Ulii  in  Chrntt,  snd  thtf  em 
these  orirtwi,  there  woqU  be  i 
NOieeft*  llie  iriigkwn  pitigrew  of  the  peo 
Hm  Mighlwimhood  bed  been  Jefir,  end  dieir  eonyictii 
this  lime,  were  pfobeUjr,  in  moat  imtsmaeey  hir  from 
the  hbonie  which  had  been  bestowed 
them  hnd  papodneed  e  gre«t  monl  reformntiocu 

Idlh.  We  accaropani^d  Leopold  Man)iiftrd  to  the  Al 
dun  Betteiy,  an  old  military  slationj  now  osied  aa  a  de| 
eonrietay  who  wothed  in  chaina  npon  the  roads.  TbejP 
lodged  in  a  series  of  ardied  cells  with  mud  fioora*  111 
aoners  were  thirtjf^eix  in  number,  of  yariona  native  and  i 
tribes ;  none  of  them  could  reacL  They  were  mustered 
prison  yard,  and  while  standing  with  them^  wa  were 
of  a  comforting  feeling  of  divine  tn6uence,  under  which  wt 
enabled  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  they  bad  felt  as  a  witness  against  sin  in  their  owi 
sciences,  and  which,  in  their  incapacity  to  read  tlie  Scrip 
would,  if  attended  to,  enable  them  to  read  the  book  c 
own  hearts,  and  teach  them  respecting  their  fallen  state 
ture,  and  their  need  of  a  Saviour, — ^During  the  remain^ 
my  stay  in  Cape  Town,  I  often  read  a  chapter  in  the  I 
Scriptures  to  the  men  in  this  prison,  and  spoke  to  tbi 
the  consequences  of  sin,  both  temporal  and  eternal, 
that  salvation  which  is  freely  oifered  to  mankind  thi 
Jesus  Christ. 

21st*  We  had  a  meeting  with  some  coloured  people 
Weslcyan  chapel,  in  Berg-Street,  in  which  we  were  enah 
extend  to  them  much  counsel  on  the  importance  of  km 
religion  as  an  inward  work,  in  which  the  heart  is  sand 
and  the  fruit  of  holiness  is  brought  forth,  in  conduct  an< 
versation,  through  the  effectual  working  of  the  Holy  { 
sent  unto  all,  in  tlic  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  dw 
in  all  who  willingly  accept  this  gracious  gift^  and  subi 
be  ruled  tliereby, 

24th«     In  the  evening,  we  attended  a  meetingi 
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regular  course,  with  about  100  coloured  people,  in  the  school- 
room of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society,  in  Dorp  Street^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  Martinus  C.  P-  Vogelgezang^  a 
missionary.  After  the  people  had  sung  a  hymn,  an  oppor* 
tunity  was  afforded  us  to  address  them  5  this  we  availed  our- 
selves of  after  a  short  pause,  under  a  considerable  measure  of 
the  constraining  influence  of  the  love  of  Christ.  They  after- 
wards sung  portions  of  some  striking  hymns,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals, their  pastor  made  comments  on  the  greatness  of  the  love  of 
God,  and  on  his  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus;  he  also  alluded  to  the 
promise  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  a  leader,  to  the  Lord^s 
humblcj  believing  children.  At  various  times,  he  invited  any 
to  pray  who  might  feel  influenced  to  do  so.  This  invitation 
was  accepted  by  four  persons,  under  considerable  feeling; 
the  solemnity  attending  tlie  offerings  of  two  of  them  was 
peculiarly  striking.  A  considerable  pause  subsequently  en- 
sued, and  fearing  that  they  should  be  drawn  into  e^tpression^ 
beyond  the  measure  of  their  exercise,  and  having  felt  my 
oTiTi  spirit  bowed  before  the  Lord  on  their  account,  from 
before  the  period  in  which  the  first  of  them  gave  utterance  to 
prayer,  I  knelt  down  amongst  them,  and  i>oured  forth  my 
petitions  on  their  behalf,  at  the  footstool  of  divine  grace  and 

ercy:  the  meeting  then  concluded*  The  congregations  of 
coloured  people  in  Cape  Town,  who  had  lately  been  delivered 
from  slavery  and  oppression,  were  very  interesting;  and  in 
way  being  made  for  the  expression  of  their  exercises  in  prayer^ 
without  the  parties  being  called  upon  by  name,  to  pray,  a 
considerable  advance  was  made  toward  scriptural  simpUcity 
in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts.  When  parties  are 
called  upon  by  name,  they  may  often  not  be  baptized  for  the 
service  at  the  time,  by  the  great  Head  of  tlie  Church.  I  be- 
lieve also  that  where  way  is  made  for  them  to  express  them- 
selves in  counsel  or  exhortation,  many  of  their  exercises  are 
more  properly  conveyed  in  this  way  than  in  the  form  of 
prayer. 

8th  mo,  1st-  James  Watt,  a  carpenter,  in  a  small  way  of 
business,  called  to  obtain  some  tracts  for  distribution  among 
seamen.  This  individual  was  an  American  of  very  unpre- 
tending exterior,  but  he  sympathized  deeply  with  the  seamen 
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iMorting  to  thii  port  Widi  tinder  belp,  he  graduallj  niwi 
m  bdUiog  for  a  Stttlors  Home ;  be  also  deroted  much  time  to 
iiBpftrtisig  reltgious  instrudioii  to  this  clasa  of  our  fellowioa* 
of  whom  are  lo  degrided,  that  they  aeem  amon^  the 
ktt  to  leek  their  own  welfare* 

11th*  I  had  iK>me  converaatioti  with  a  penon  high  b 
offioci  on  the  subject  of  encouraging  emigration  to  the  Cafg 
Colony.  Many  pcwoni  were  very  ui^ent  in  promoting  tUi 
mcMVire,  espedally  merchants,  who  felt  painfully,  a  grestde- 
M  in  trade,  which  had  now  existed  for  a  conaidersble 
period;  they  were  conscious  that  the  arrival  and  settling  of 
emigrants  would  produce  a  beneficial  influence  upon  theii 
busincjis :  hut  my  impression  is,  that  South  Africa  does  not 
hold  out  much  encourai^cment  for  emigrants,  unless  it  be, 
to  the  Natal  country^  which,  I  expect,  will  be  found  capabk 
of  supporting  a  considerable  population ;  and  it  may  properly 
be  occupied,  if  the  emigrant  Boors  be  first  settled  thcrt, 
unci  the  rights  of  the  few  scattered  groups  of  tbe  Aborigines 
properly  secured*  As  regards  the  parts  of  the  country  throogb 
which  w*c  travelled,  I  have  endeavoured  to  de«cribe  ihem 
faitlifully;  and  though  I  should  regard  tlie  settlement  of  s  fev 
respectable  Eng1ii$hmen  in  them,  im  an  advantage  to  the  na- 
tives, and  to  the  older  colonists,  yet  I  think  that  most  aa^ 
biassed  Englishmen  would  unite  wit!)  me  in  the  sentiment, 
that  it  would  be  best  to  allow  such  a  country  as  the  Cape 
Colony,  to  be  gradually  filled  up  with  the  offspring  dl  its 
present  settlers,  and  its  native  inhabitants. 

1 7th<  Some  of  our  kind  friends  in  England  sent  to  as  a 
considerable  quantity  of  clotlitng,  &c  This  acceptable  pr^^ 
sent  was  chiefly  distributed  among  the  Hottentot  MtsaioDsiy 
Stations,  For  such  a  purpose  as  this,  slotst  prints  and  pUa 
calicoes,  with  thread,  needles,  &c.  are  Tcry  ftce^>table ;  it 
aitieles  be  not  made  up,  they  afford  good  employinent  {or 
the  schools,  or  for  persons  who  bare  been  tnstnieted  in  them. 
A  lafge  portion  of  the  Hottentol  women,  wliiaJtare  been  in- 

I  in  the  misami*sdioob»  and  not  ai 
aldlftil  in  the  ttseoftheirsMdlea.    We  geofi 
BnpaMy  ncie  loo  M 
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»9th  mo.  1st,  My  dear  companion  remarked  to  me,  tlmt 
the  work  in  which  we  had  been  mutually  engaged  for  about 
nine  years,  in  visiting  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  the  Cape 
€M}untryj  seemed  so  much  brought  to  a  close,  that  he  had 
thought  it  might  be  the  right  time  for  him  to  look  out  for  a 
vessel  bound  for  Hobart  Tohti,  as  he  had  a  view  of  returning 
thither  to  settle.  With  this,  my  judgment  concurred,  as  lit- 
tle now  remained  before  my  mind,  as  a  duty  to  be  fulfilled  be* 
fore  returning  to  England,  except  the  completion  of  the  print- 
ing and  circulating  of  the  tracts  given  in  the  Appendix,  and 
the  finisliing  of  a  few  arrangejnents  respecting  the  school  for 
children  of  the  poorer  class,  which  had  now  been  opened  for 
some  w  eeks.  Few  vessels  had  sailed  from  this  port  for  Hobart 
Town  within  the  previous  year,  but  on  inquiry,  the  Hamilton 
Ross  was  now  found  to  be  lying-on  for  that  port.  After  de- 
liberating upon  the  subject,  G.  W,  Walker  engaged  a  passage 
on  board  this  vessel. 

1  Uh»  Several  Missionaries  were  now  in  Cape  Town,  from 
stations  in  the  interior*  We  liad  some  pleasant  intercourse 
with  them,  and  were  enabled,  in  various  ways,  to  prove  our 
esteem  for  them,  and  our  value  for  their  Gospel  labours.  We 
had  seen  much  to  confirm  us  in  the  conviction,  that  the  di- 
vine blessing  upon  labours  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  not  restricted  to  those  who  view  the  gospel  mifet- 
tered  by  the  inventions,  traditions  and  systems  of  men ;  but 
tliat  where  there  is  an  upright  and  dedicated  heart,  much  of 
the  divine  blessing  often  rests  on  those  whose  christian  views 
are  much  restricted  and  biassed.  Clear,  sound,  and  purely 
scriptural  views  are  nevertheless  highly  to  be  valued,  but 

^  these  are  sometimes  held  where  the  heart  is  cold  and  formal. 

^P  22nd.  My  dear  companion  embarked  for  Van  Diemens 
Land.  Before  he  went  on  board  the  Hamilton  Ross,  we  had 
a  comforting  season  of  a  devotional  character  together.  Un- 
der a  sweet  sense  of  the  divine  presence,  we  were  drawn  forth 
in  vocal  prayer  for  each  others  preservation,  and  in  thanks^ 
giving  for  the  mercy  by  which  we  had  been  preserved,  as  well 
he  evidence  which  was  now  granted  us,  that  our  sepa- 
n  the  counsel  of  Him  who  graciously  brought  us 
I  Steedman,  William  and  James  Thwaits, 
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and  myself  accompanied  G.  W.  Walker  fin  boafd  the  U«A 
ton  Ross,  assisted  him  in  arranging  his  little  cmbin,  and  tlm 
solemnly  bade  him,  Farewell ! 

23rd,  The  Hamilton  Ross  got  under  we%h  early,  and  I 
went  to  the  signal  station  on  the  Lion  Hill,  to  gaze  upon  ^ 
vessel  which  was  conreying  away  one  with  whom  I  had  been 
closely  associated  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel^  for  nine  Tcui, 
and  with  whom  I  had  enjoyed  great  unity  of  spirit,  notwilh- 
atanding  that  our  natural  dispositions  were  very  diiffereiti 
The  vessel  was  out  of  sight  by  noon. 

The  union  of  George  Washington  Walker  and  myself,  in 
the  work  which  we  had  now  accomplished,  afforded  an  exuiK 
pie  of  the  condescension  of  the  Most  High  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  dependent  children.  After  having  had 
an  impression  upon  my  mind  for  about  sixteen  years,  respect- 
ing paying  a  religious  visit  to  some  parts  of  the  Southem 
Hemisphere,  which  impression  I  believed  to  be  of  the  LonJ, 
the  time  arrived  when  I  thought  I  clearly  perceived  that  it 
was  his  will,  that  I  should  proceed  to  the  performance  of  titii 
duty*  I  therefore  laid  the  matter  before  the  meetiiigs  br 
diacipline,  upon  which  it  devolved  to  judge  of  such  a  subject, 
aecorditig  to  the  good  order  observed  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
These  were,  first  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  York,  within  the 
compass  of  which  I  resided ;  secondly,  the  Qitaurterly  Meeting 
of  Yorksliire,  to  which  the  said  Monthly  Mee^g  belotigtd; 
and  thirdly,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  and  £ld<ff 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which  the  general  Yearly  Meet* 
ing  of  the  Society,  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  held  in 
London,  deputes  the  final  judgment  of  the  cases  of  stich 
of  its  members  as  believe  themselves  called  to  travel  in  the 
work  of  the  Ministry  in  foreign  parts.  The-se  meettngx  ill 
concurred  in  the  belief,  that  I  was  called  of  the  Lord  to 
this  service,  and  they  gave  me  certificates  of  their  unity, 
commending  me  also  to  the  kind  regard  of  the  persom 
amongst  whom  I  might  come  ;  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  nevertheless  signified  its  judgmeitt  to 
be,  that  I  should  not  proceed  without  a  suitable  companioB* 
I  had  settled  my  affairs  and  taken  leave  of  my  diildren 
before  setting  out  from  York;  and  I  remained  several  week 
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I  the  vicimty  of  London,  waiting  for  a  companion  without  one 
presenting.  One  evening,  after  retiring  to  my  bed-room,  I  had 
been  engaged  in  earnest  prayer,  that  if  it  were  the  mil  of  God, 
that  I  should,  at  this  time,  proceed  in  the  work  which  I  had 
in  prospect,  he  would  be  pleased  to  raise  up  a  companion  for 
me-     I  retired  to  rest  with  this  petition  upon  my  mind,  and 
awoke  in  the  night  under  the  same  feeling.    Toward  morn- 
ing, before  I  was  thoroughly  awake,  I  was  considering  who 
I  there  were,  in  various  places,  who  might  be  suitable  for  such 
la  service,  w^hen  the  words  "  Now  look  northward,**  were  dis- 
tinctly, and  powerfully  impressed  upon  my  mind,  but  with- 
out audible  sounds ;    and  in  a  moment,  Newcastle  and  my 
friend  George  Washington  Walker  were  set  before  tne.    Being 
afraid  lest  I  should  be  deceived  by  my  imagination,  I  tried  to 
bring  other  places  and  other  persons  into  view ;  but  it  was 
not  in  my  power  to  give  a  similar  character  to  any  effort 
of  my  own.     On  a^'aking  fully,  such  a  feeling  of  heavenly 
sweetness  attended  the  view  of  my  friend  accompanying  me, 
as  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  he  was  the  person  chosen 
of  the  Lord.     I  therefore  WTote  to  him,  simply  informing 
him   how  I  was  situated,  and  encouraging  him,   if  he  felt 
drawn  to  the  service,  to  give  up  to  the  will  of  the  Lord 
^fttherein.  Subsequently  it  appeared,  that  his  mind  had  been  pre- 
^Bpared  for  this  work  by  a  series  of  circumstances,  scarcely  less 
^Bx^markable  than  the  one  here  related.    But  up  to  the  moment 
^Fof  my  receiving  the  impression  described,  I  had  never  thought 
^  of  him  as  a  person  likely  to  accompany  me,  nor  had  this 
field  of  labour   opened  to  his  view.    We  had  taken  leave 
of  each  other,  and  he  had  sent  letters  to  my  care,  for  some  of 
his  relations  who  were  settled  in  Van  Diemens  Land.     The 
manner  in  which  we  were  subsequently  **  led  about  and  in- 
structed,'* in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  added  a  strong 
confirmation  to  the  belief,  that  our  call  to  it,  was  of  the  Lord. 


CHAPTEa  XXXVI. 


lC«(riiiigs  La  Cmpe  Town.— Wyaberg  Woodj,»1>,  Jottas^^-TUlls  to  Fnmm^ 
Meetiagt  at  Wynberg,  Eomdcboteli  uid  Hcrtdid.  —  Tmlile  Konataia.- 
IPlMiU.— Rtimourt  of  W»rt.— Depwrturt,— St,  HcIieiml. — Pl»h-— Oiil^»i<- 
Axoreft*— ^tormB.—Blrdfl.  —  Man  Lost  —  BftOgeroiui  ponitkMi*  -^ikmnl  ti 
EagUzid. — Eeturn  to  York. 


After  the  departure  of  G.  W.  Walker  for  Van  Dienifni 
Land,  we  still  kept  up  our  little  meetings  for  worship^  in 
the  Sehoolroom,  in  Buiten  Street,  In  these,  we  were  jomed 
by  my  friend,  William  Henry  Hanrey,  who  held  the  office 
of  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  who  had  been  absent  from  the 
Colony  for  some  months,  on  account  of  his  healths  Oca* 
sionally,  we  had  the  company  of  other  persons.  Under  tlie 
eonstramiiig  influence  of  the  love  of  Christ,  I  frequently 
addressed  them  on  the  subjects  of  christian  faith  and  pfMV 
lice  ;  and  under  the  date  of  Uth  mo*  \hU  I  find  thin  mefnr)- 
raiidum  in  my  Journal :  —  **  A  few  strangers  were  at  oar 
meeting  in  the  afternoon :  one  of  them  was  a  Weslejran  locil* 
preacher,  and  another  of  them  had  till  lately  acted  in  th^t 
capacity.  I  had  to  set  thera  an  example  of  silent  waiting 
upon  God ;  and  tlie  prayer  of  my  heart  was,  that  they  migbt 
feel  the  Lord*s  presence  and  power  without  instrumental 
means ;  for  where  these  are  depended  upon,  or  where  more 
is  expected  from  them  tlian  they  are  designed  for^  by  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,  they  draw  the  mind  off,  from 
feeling  after  hira,  in  order  to  find  him  revealed  within  as  the 
hope  of  glory,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  soul. " 

11th  mo,  7th,  I  accompanied  W.  H.  Harvey  m  a  walk 
among  the  woods  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  above  Wyn- 
berg.  We  met  with  some  remarkable  trees,  and  with  Heme- 
ielia  cupeMis^  an  arborescent  fern,  with  a  trunk  as  thick  as  a 
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man*s  arm,  and  5  feet  high.  We  also  saw  some  Baboons 
and  Dassies  or  Conies,  and  among  the  rocks,  some  beautiful 
heaths,  and  a  large,  caulescent  Aloe ;  up  to  this  period,  the 
last  had  escaped  the  notice  of  botanists  ;  no  species  of  the 
genus  having  been  previously  met  with  nearer  Cape  Town 
tlian  the  vicinity  of  the  PaarL 

14th.  I  called  upon  David  Johns,  who  was  here  on  his  re* 
torn  to  the  Mauritius,  after  taking  some  Madagascar  refugees 
to  England.  While  in  Cape  Town,  lie  had  tidings  of  more 
martyrdoms  having  taken  place,  under  the  decrees  of  the  de- 
luded Queen  of  Madagascar.  I  felt  much  unity  of  spirit  witli 
D.  Johns,  and  presented  him  with  the  Lives  of  George  White- 
head and  Martin  Boos,  to  encourage  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
trials,  by  the  exhibition  of  patient  suffering,  by  persons  of 
different  churches,  in  modern  times,  under  persecution  for 
the  faith  of  Christ, 

15th.  I  visited  the  prisoners  in  the  Amsterdam  Battery 
and  the  Jail.  On  entering  the  former,  and  greeting  a  rough- 
looking  Black,  in  chains,  he  replied,  that  his  heart  rejoiced 
at  my  coming,  and  he  called  the  others,  who  were  loitering 
about  the  yard,  saying  to  them  in  Dutch,  "  Come,  brothers, 
here  is  provision  for  us  to  partake  of  together.*^  White 
speaking  to  them  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  sending  his  Son 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  we  were  favoured  with  a  com- 
forting sense  of  divine  overshadowing.  I  rejoiced  in  thus 
being  made  a  partaker  in  this  blessing,  with  these  poor  outcasts 
of  society.  Among  this  class  of  persons,  as  well  as  among 
Hottentots,  Caffera,  Bechuanas  and  Emancipated  Slaves,  I 
have  often  been  permitted  to  participate  in  this  privilege  much 
more  abundantly  than  has  generally  been  the  c^se,  when  among 
the  free  White  Population,  even  including  some  of  the  pious. 
Among  the  pious,  there  is  often  much  lukewarmness ;  and 
those  who  are  not  pious,  but  nevertheless  profess  to  be  chris- 
tians, have  only  a  name  to  live,  while  they  are  spiritually  dead. 
It  is  true  to  this  day,  that  "  the  Lord  filleth  the  hungry  with 
good  tilings,  but  sendeth  the  rich  empty  away,"  because  they 
are  too  full  of  themselves  and  of  the  world,  to  have  room  to 
receive  his  unmerited  mercies, — ^In  visiting  the  Jail,  I  was 

t\  speak  to  the  prisoners  in  Dutch,  on  the  importann* 
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of  repentance,  as  a  preparation  to  receiring  jnstificatian  fnn 
past  sins,  through  faith  in  Christ,  according  to  tlie  dodnnt 
preached  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  our  Savioar,  and  by  b 
disciples,  on  this  subject,  I  afterwards  addressed  Uira  in 
English^  as  some  of  them  did  not  understand  Dutch.  WMb 
speaking  to  them  in  Enghsh,  Martinus  Voj^elgesnng  wai 
James  Watt  came  in ;  when  I  had  concluded^  the  foriBcr, 
unconscious  that  I  had  been  speaking  in  Dotch^  addifved 
the  prisoners  in  that  language^  quoting  tlie  same  t£xt^  lod 
making  similar  comments,  so  that  the  truth  was  obTioiBif 
confirmed  in  the  mouth  of  two  independent  witnesses* 

16th,  I  went  to  Wynberg  in  an  omnibus,  and  became  the 
guest  of  Richard  Haddy,  who  kindly  appointed  a  meetini 
for  me  in  the  Wesleyan  chapeh  The  congregation  were  at- 
tentive, and  I  could  not  doubt,  that  many  of  them  wrrr 
pious, 

17th,  In  the  evening,  I  accompanied  Richard  Hadtly  i» 
Diepe  Ririer,  Deep  River,  a  villagf  two  miles  and  a  half  froro 
Wynberg,  on  the  way  to  Simons  Town,  At  this  plaee^  the  Wi 
leyans  have  a  rustic  chapel,  in  winch  an  interest! » 
congregation  were  assembled  at  my  request,  1  1 
communicate  to  them,  under  a  comforting  feeling  of  the  love  of 
God,  extended  toward  tliem  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  L<jrd,  At 
the  conclusion,  they  held  a  class-meeting,  which  they  invited 
me  to  attend,  A  woman,  seventy-three  years  of  age,  who  h 
been  a  slave,  first  spoke  in  this  meeting,  saying,  she 
not  forbear,  for  the  Lord  had  made  her  heart,  as  the  h 
a  child ;  that  forty  years  ago  she  was  desirous  of  hearing 
Gospel  preached,  and  of  learning  to  read,  but  was  forbiddei 
by  those  to  whom  slie  was  in  bondage :  she  then  stole  out 
night  for  this  purpose,  but  was  threatened  with  punishmeni 
She  had  now^  become  free,  and  had  been  permitted  sin<^  shi 
became  so,  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  whicl 
her  soul  so  long  had  thirsted  after.  Two  men  spoke  at  soma 
length,  and  prayed ;  one  of  them  with  thanksgiving  for 
awakening,  and  for  the  peace  of  which  he  had  been  made 
partaker,  in  believing.  There  was  some  excitement  in  his 
pressions,  nevertheless,  a  measure  of  precious  solemnity 
vailed  during  mucli  of  this  opportunity.  It  was  truly  comft 
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see  the  poor  fed  with  good  things.  We  left  them  at  a  late 
lour,  when  they  were  again  assembling  in  a  neighbour's 
fionse,  in  the  warmth  of  their  first  love,  to  commemorate  the 

^^odncss  and  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord* 

B  1 8th.  I  was  at  a  meeting  at  Rondebosch,  in  the  Weslcyan 
chapelj  with  the  coloured  people  and  others  who  used  the 
Dutch  language.  In  labouring  to  turn  tlie  attention  of  these 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  was  sensible  of  the  over- 
shadowing of  heavenly  love.  Here  I  became  the  guest  of 
G.  T*  Parker,  my  oldest  acquaintance  in  this  place, 

PI  19th-  I  called  upon  several  persons,  in  company  with 
Andrew  Steedman^^  the  author  of  two  interesting  volumes, 
entitled,  '^^  Wanderings  in  South  Africa/'  I  attended  a  meet- 
ing held  weekly  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  by  some  pious  per- 
sons not  directly  professing  \rith  the  Wesleyans,  but  who 
were  interested  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  using  the  English  language.  Opportunity 
was  given  me  to  express  the  clixistian  concern  which  I  felt 
for  the  congregation. 

25th.     I  had  a  meeting  at  Herschel  with  several  pious 
persons  from  India,  who  were  sojourning  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood on  account  of  their  health.     It  was  held  in  the  house 
Kof  a  pious  widow,  who  kept  a  boarding-school*     I  had  much 
Hlo  communicate  on  the  passage,  **  Every  one  of  us  must  give 
^Itccount  of  himself  unto  God.  ^'     It  was  a  solemn  parting 
opportunity  with  several,  respecting  whom  I  felt  much  chris- 
tian interest, — A  ship  ran  upon  the  rocks  during  the  night, 
wliich  was  foggy.     In  the  course  of  my  sojourn  in  Cape 
Town,  several  ships  were  wrecked  in  Table  Bay,  but  only 
one  of  them  in  a  storm. 

28th.  I  accompanied  my  friend  William  H.  Harvey  in  an 
excursion  to  the  top  of  Table  Mountain,  on  which  numerous 
interesting  plants  were  in  blossom.  It  was  still  too  early  for 
Disa  fprandiftoray  a  splendid  plant  of  the  Orchis  tribe,  which 
borders  the  mountain  streamlets,  much  in  the  way  in  wliich 
Ragged  Robin,  Lychnis  FJos  Cuculi^  borders  ditches  in  swampy 
ground,  in  England, 

My  health  requiring  vigorous  exercise,  I  often  walked  upon 
the  ascent  of  Table  Mountain,  and  several  times  crossed  its 
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top,  T!ie  panoramic  view  from  its  summit  is  remaricaUfpHij 
ftiid  interesting.     It  includes  a  wide  extent  of  teaiaihdW; 
Mid  much  of  the  latter  ia  mountainotB,  and  Tiighly  pictanifBL 
Among  the  brushwood,  on  the  upper  part  of  theneeaftrf 
the  mountain^  1  twice  started  small  antelopes ;  ooamoB^ 
baboons  were  seated  among  the  rocka^  and  eagtesveredU 
sotring  in  front  of  the  cliffs*     Among  the  rockiy  HiRdkrpm 
ntpettre,  and  some  other  Everlastings^  abounded;  Ptlmfmrn 
cucukUufn^  the  parent  of  most  of  tlie  Genmhuns  of  Ea^ 
greenhouses^  formed  large  patches  in  the  wanner  fifiBB; 
in  the  bordern  of  the  woods  of  SUver-tree^  Lemeodendrmm- 
genteum^  as  well  as  in  some  more  open  plaoea^  the  Kmp^ 
boom,  LetiCO»j)ermum  ctrmcarjmm^  formed  a  laige«  fouad  bal^ 
the  branches  of  which  were  terminated  by  ileoder  flovo^ 
formifig  golden  heads,  of  three  ineh^  in  dsamater,    A  jd^ 
fusion  of  Heaths,  Proteos  and  other  stxiking  pbnti^  wm 
aUo  growing  here* 

%9ih.  Several  ships  came  in,  some  of  which  hrou^t  ^  n^ 
mours  of  wars*  **  at  which  I  found  it  hard  to  act  up  to  the 
injunction,  **  Be  not  troubled,"  In  case  of  a  war  with  Fr 
returning  to  England,  seemed  like  travelUtig  past  the  lii 
moulli ;  hut  I  was  mercifully  enabled  to  caat  all  mj  cut' 
upon  Him  who  led  me  in  safety  when  among  ljon»,  and  i^ 
gave  me  to  feel,  that  he  still  ruled  over  the  kingdoms  of  the 
children  of  men,  and  could  preserve  or  protect  me,  or,  if  he 
saw  meet  to  permit  captivity  or  deatlu  \i<iulij  still  In- 
to comfort  and  sustain, 

12th  mo.  titli.  1  attended  our  UtUu  meeting  in  tiie' 
noon  and  afternoon;  one  was  also  held  in  the  evening^M 
which  a  few  persons  not  usually  attending  were  preseai. 
These  niet'tin^s  were  times  of  favour  from  the  Lord, 
in  the  afternuun  vms  held  in  silence.  In  the  morning 
evening,  I  had  to  point  out  the  importance  of  not  being  i 
tent  without  witnessing  a  growth  in  grace,  such  as  is  evi 
by  a  deepening  love  to  God,  and  an  increased  confj 
to  his  will.  This  is  a  state  which  is  attended  by  an  enl 
capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  communion  of  the  He 
Spirit,  given  tltrough  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  i 
his  sake^  as  well  as  by  an  increase  of  believing  prayer^  and  of 
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watchful  expectation,  or  wdting,  to  receive  the  mercies  which 
God  has  promised  in  his  beloved  Son,  to  all  who  repent  and 

f     obey  the  Gospel. 

.  9th*     Having  taken  leave  of  many  kind  friends  in  Cape 

Town,  I  embarked  on  board  the  schooner  Invoice,  laden  with 
coffee,  from  the  West  Indies,  William  Proudfoot,  Master. 
Richard  Jemiings,  Baniel  Steedman  and  James  Tliwaits  ac- 
companied me  on  board,  and  remained  for  some  time.  We 
made  sail  about  noon,  and  left  Table  Mountain  far  behind 
before  night. 

H  17th*  This  day,  like  those  before  it,  which  had  passed 
since  we  left  Table  Bay,  was  marked  by  no  change  striking 
to  common  observation,  but  within  the  course  of  it,  we  passed 
under  the  vertical  sun,  and  crossed  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich. ITie  sky  was  rather  cloudy,  and  the  wind  cooler  than 
was  pleasant. 

H     21st.   The  island  called  St*  Helena  was  in  view:  it  is  steep 

^  and  momitainous ;  its  highest  point  is  2,300  feet  above  tlie  level 
of  the  sea.  The  rocks  are  basaltic.  As  we  were  not  in  want 
of  anything  that  required  our  stopping  here,  we  transferred  a 
few  letters  to  a  Dutch  ship,  which  was  making  for  the  port, 
and  pursued  our  voyage.  I  took  the  sketch  from  which  the 
accompaiiying  cut  has  been  executed,  when  the  island  bore 
S.W.  about  thirty  miles  distant.  ITie  harbour  is  between 
the  two  points  on  the  right. 


29th.    Wc  crossed  the  Equator.    The  weather  was  now 
i^extremely  hot.  When  the  deck  was  dry  and  the  sun  upon  it, 
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27tli.  We  tpoke  mvesid,  firim  wiiidi  we  obtauDed  A  iiev»- 
p^yer  contabung  the  grsleftil  inteltiseiice,  ihmt  the  thraateiK 
iD^  of  wv  between  Kiigfand  and  France  had  lubaided. 

2nd  mo.  IsL  A  gale  set  in  bom  the  sootli-eaat,  when  «e 
were  just  withio  soundings;  it  continited  for  seTeral  di^ 
with  snow  showers,  and  Uie  wind  came  directly  a-hicad. 

3rd*  Birds  were  numerous ;  a  few  linnets,  which  had  been 
blown  from  the  land,  were  captured  on  deck,  and  placed  in 
my  cabin,  where  they  qoicUy  went  to  sleep ;  they  all  dieil 
witliin  a  few  days* 

5th*  We  lay-to  after  a  dismally  stormy  night,  in  which 
some  heavy  seas  started  our  bulwarks  and  carried  away  psit 
of  our  ports,  I  was  favoured  with  tranquillity  of  mind,  in 
Imnible  dependence  upon  Him  whom  the  wind  and  the  set 
obey,  but  was  destitute  of  that  sense  of  the  divine  presence 
by  which  I  had  often  been  comforted  in  the  hour  of  trial.  In 
the  afternoon  tlie  weather  became  finer* 

Gtli*     The  improvement  in  the  weather  was  of  short  dx\ 
tion  ;    the  w*ind  l^egan  to  blow  again  with  great  violence 
evening,  and  this  morning,  while  lying  to,  a  heavy  roll 
away  our  topmast  and  jib-boom* 

7th.  All  hands  w^ere  busy  clearing  away  the  wreck 
sioned  by  the  accident  of  yesterda5%  The  sea  was  very 
and  it  often  waehed  over  tlie  disabled  vessel.     Tlie  aai 
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of  the  men  for  religious  purposes  was  impracticable.     I 

had  usually  read  to  them  on  First-days,  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  had  often  addressed  them  on  the  importance  of  laying 
hold  on  eternal  life,  but  to-day,  I  sat  alone  in  the  wet  cabin, 
feeling  the  force  of  the  words, 

"  Otlier  refuge,  have  I  none ; 
Hongs  my  hclplces  Boal  on  Tbe<h" 

10th.  While  the  gale  lasted  and  we  lay-to,  in  thick  wear 
ther,  we  were  perpetually  in  danger  of  being  run  down  by  ves- 
sels coming  out  of  the  English  Channel,  Sometimes  they  had 
but  just  time  to  clear  us  after  hearing  our  bell,  or  seeing  our 
light.  We  durst  not  keep  the  light  on  deck,  lest  it  should  pre- 
vent our  seeing  them,  but  it  was  ready  in  the  cabin  to  be 
shown  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  this  state  we  beat  backward 
and  forward  bet\*'een  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  that  of  France. 
To-day  the  wind  changed  in  our  favour,  and  we  made  sail, 
WTien  near  the  Scilly  Islands  we  lost  a  man  overboard,  whom 
every  effort  to  save  proved  fruitless.  In  the  haste  to  bring  the 
vessel  to,  the  mainsail  was  split,  and  it  became  so  dark  before 
we  could  again  proceed,  that  we  descried  the  light  on  the 
ishmd  called  St.  Agnes,  in  such  a  position  as  proved,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  detention  occasioned  by  these  acci- 
dents, we  should  probably  have  been  by  that  time,  upon  the 
rocks,  for  which  we  had  evidently  been  standing,  in  the  fog. 
On  discovering  our  dangerous  position,  we  immediately  stood 
off  the  land,  grateful  for  our  escape,  but  cast  down  by  the 
loss  we  had  sustained. 

12th.  We  entered  the  English  Channel,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  we  sighted  land  off  Bolt  Head. 

13th,  We  passed  the  Channel  Islands  and  came  within 
sight  of  Beachy  Head.  Our  crew  were  so  exhausted  that 
they  required  mucli  encouragement,  to  prevail  upon  them  not 
to  give  up ;  two  of  them  had  been  violently  affected  with 
cramp,  and  the  feet  of  the  others  were  much  swollen  with 
the  continued  exposure  to  wet  and  cold. 

14th.  We  took  in  a  pilot  between  Dungeness  and  Dover, 
^^  mnd  had  a  fine  nin  through  the  Downs,  and  as  far  up  the 
^Bpn       en  as  the  Lower  Hope.   As  we  passed  rapidly  along  the 
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h&wed  before  the  liord,  in  thankagiving  and  praise 
past,  and  in  prayer  for  tlic  future^  under  a  Urely 
of  his  goodness  and  mercy,  in  bringing   me  in  healtli| 
and  peace,  to  my  native  shores^  after  having  led  me  a] 
his  service,  over  so  many  thousands  of  milea^  of  land 
water,  preserved  me  in  calms  and  in  storms,  in  the  m 
dangers,  in  the  desert,  and  in  the  wilderness,  amongsi 
beasts,  and  amongst  savage  and  barbamas^  as  well  as  ai 
civilized  men  j  so  that,  according  to  the  predjction  of 
the  Lord's  anointed  servants,  (Daniel  VV^  heeler,)    at  th( 
mencement  of  my  journeyings,  *^  neither  the  briny  wmf 
any  other  attendant  danger,  had  been  permitted   to 
against  me, "     1  felt  that  I  had  indeed  occaaion  to  ad4 
language,  "Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is 
me  bless  his  holy  name !     Bless  the  Lord^   O  my  soQ 
forget  not  aU  his  benefits  !  ** 

15th,  I  went  on  board  of  a  steamer,  and  landed  at  L 
Bridge,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years  and  five  mnnthi 
my  native  land.  I  made  my  way  to  the  house  of  my  ( 
John  and  Isabel  Kitching,  at  Stamford  Hill,  where  I  wai 
joined  by  onci  of  my  sisters. 

Several  circumstances  detained  me  in  London  till  the 
ing  of  the  20th,  when  accompanied  by  my  sister,  I  prol 
to  York  by  the  mail-train,  which  arrived  there  early  c 
2lst  of  2nd  montli,  1841,  when  I  was  favoured  to  nm 
dear  relatives  in  much  comfort,  and  was  restored  to  mj 
dren,  whom  I  had  left  yomig,  and  who  were  so  much  | 
and  altered  that  I  could  not  have  identified  tliem.  Botl 
and  in  London,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  1  received  a  o 
greeting  from  my  friends,  especially  those  holding  the 
religious  principles.  I  was  also  favoured  to  partake  laig 
that  peace  which  is  often  dispensed  in  unmerited  men 
those  who  feel  themselves  to  be  unprofitable  servants, 
withstanding  they  may  have  been  enabled  in  some  me 
to  perform  their  duty. 
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Islands  belonging  to  the  Mauritian  Government,  with 
their  Geographical  Positions,  Size  and  Population, 
taken  chiefly  from  the  **Ahnanach  de  File  Maurice,"  1837- 


^\ 


I.  Rodrigues*  Latitude  19°  40' 40*^  south  ;  bngitude  63'' I T 
20"  east  of  Greenwich*  It  contains  123  inhabitants,  and  is  8  miles 
long  hy  abaut  S  broad.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  island  is  capa- 
ble of  cultivation ;  the  western  part  is  little  but  coral  and  sand>  and 
is  deatilute  of  drinkable  water. 

2*  St.  Brandon.  Situated  upon  the  bank  of  Brandon.  Lat. 
^IG""  26'  south  ;  long.  6^  35'  east ;  21  miles  long  by  12  broad,  and 
72  round.  It  comprises  12  small  islands,  forming  5  groups  distant 
^om  each  other  1  or  2  leagues.  It  has  no  permanent  population 
being  sometimes  totally  submerged  in  great  storms. 

3.  Diego  Garcia.  Lat.  7""  15'  south ;  long.  72'  32'  east.  This 
island  is  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe*  It  is  12  mUes  from  north  to 
south,  and  6  miles  across.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  three  Mauri- 
tians. Its  population  is  275.  The  produce  is  Cocoa*nuts  and  fire- 
wood. 

4.  Six  Isles.  Lat.  6^35'  south;  long,  71"*  25' east.  These 
islands  are  6  in  number,  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe  of  8  or  9  miles 
found.     One  person  has  a  settlement  here* 

6.     Trois  freres.     Lat,  6^  10'  south ;    long.  71*"  28'  east.      Occu- 
pied by  a  colonist  from  the  Mauritius,  who  employs  43  individuals. 
6,     lies  Salomon.     Lat-  5"  23'  south  ;  long.  72''  35'  east*     Com- 
prising 1 1  small  i;slands  arranged  in  a  circle,  which  are  occupied  by 
I  Mauritians,  who  employ  10  persons. 
7.     Peros  Banhos*     Lat.  5°  23'  30"  south ;    long.  72"  3'  east* 
1^ 
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CompriBing  22  small  idands,  fbnxiliig  a  hamm  IB  miles  long  iBdtl: 
wide.  Inhabited  by  121  persons,  in  the  employment  of  a  Uti^ 
tian,  who  has  a  fishery  here  and  manufacturea  [cocoa-nut?]  oU* 

8.  He  Lcgour.     Lat.  5**  59'  aouth ;    lon^-  72*  37'  ewt ;  2 
long  and  2  or  3  broad.     No  inhabitanta. 

9.  lies  George  et  Roquepia:.  Between  lat,  €^  20'  and  f  If 
south ;  and  between  long.  60"*  4 ,  60**  46V  •»*  ^^  ^'  ^^^*  '^^ 
situation  and  existence  doubtfuL 

10.  Agalega.     Lat,  lO"*  29' 50"  south  ;    lon^.  66*  55' east 
is  11  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  more  thAJi  1^  miles  whk 
Population  200,  employed  by  a  Mauritian  merchant  in  the 
facture  of  [cocoa*nut  ?]  oil. 

11.  Coetivi.  Lat.  ri  5' south;  long.  56°  23' east.  Aboirt  I 
miles  in  circumference.  Inhabited  by  100  individuala,  emploTcj 
by  a  Mauritian  in  the  production  of  Mmzc  and  Cocoa-nut  oil, 
the  capture  of  Turtle. 

12.  Des  Seychelles,  These  islands,  upwards  of  80  in  number,, 
form  an  archipelago  between  lat.  3^  38'  and  5*^  45'  aouth ;  ioii|. 
SS""  15'  and  56''  10'  cast  The  island  of  Mah6  is  about  76 
round  ;  it  is  mountainous,  rocky,  intersected  by  ravlnea,  and  «d 
watered ;  it  contains  5,834  inhabitants.  The  island  of  8t. 
the  largest  of  the  group,  has  a  good  soil,  and  is  inhabited  by  HI 
individuals.  The  other  islands  under  this  group  axe  L'ilt 
Cerfs,  33  inhabitants ;  Les  trois  isles  Anonym c  et  du  aud  eat ;  L% 
Iiongue,  cultivated  by  22  inhabitants ;  L'ile  Ronde ;  LUle  Moynma; 
Llle  Therdse ;  Llle  de  la  Conception ;  Les  trois  Samrs^  15  snhaHt- 
ants ;  L'Ue  Ronde ;  Llle  Aridc ;  Llle  F6Ucite,  52  tnhabitiats 
L'Ue  Marianne  ;  Llle  aux  Rescifs  ;  Les  detix  lies  du  Nord ;  L'Ht 
aux  Vaches  marines  ;  L'Ue  aux  Frigates ;  L'ile  de  la  Digne,  3il 
inhabitants  ;  Lile  Fraslin,  401  inhabitants  ;  Les  Cotiain  et  CoutfiMi 
Les  lies  Denis ;  Marianne,  aux  Recifs,  du  Nord,  Denla*  CuricosK, 
and  MameUes,  are  very  small;  L'llc  Silbonete,  136  inhabitants; 
L*ile  Plate,  used  as  a  place  of  Quarantine. 

13.  Les  Amirantes.  An  archipelago  consisting  of  11 
islands  situated  between  kt.  4"  59'  and  6''  12'  south,  and  long.  SS"  ir 
and  53^  4'  east.  The  islands  are,  L'llot  Africain,  L'ile  Z^niit, 
L'lle  d'Arros,  L'ile  St.  Joseph,  L*ile  Poivre,  L'tle  des  Roches,  L% 
de  r  Etoile,  L'lle  Lamperiaire,  L*ile  de  la  Boudeuse,  LHle  Maris 
Louise,  L'ile  des  Neuf  These  islands  are  little  but  coral  mixed 
with  sand ;  they  are  resorted  to  for  Ashing  and  catching  turtle. 

14.  L'Be  Alphonsc.  Lat.  7^  south  ;  long  53^  east.  OeeufiA 
occasionally  by  a  Mauritian,  for  the  purpose  of  tddng  fish. 
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16,     lie  de  b  Providence,    Lat.  9°  12'  south ;  long.  52°  17'  east. 
S5  inTiabitants.     It  is  witliout  springs  of  water,  and  is  granted  to  a 
'  Mauritian,  on  condition  of  receinng  lepers,  who  are  sent  here  to 
feed  on  turtle. 

16.  Hes  Jean  de  Nove,  Lat.  10°  12'  south  ;  long.  15"^  56'  east* 
Comprising  5  islands,  on  which  there  are  scattered  Cocoa-nut  Palms, 
and  on  which  7  individuals  reside  at  a  boat-harhour, 

17.  Be  St.  Pierre.  Lat  9^  15'  south  ;  long,  SO""  55'  east.  It 
is  6  miles  long  and  1 J  broad.     Its  coast  is  of  great  blocks  of  coral, 

■  over  which  the  sea  breaks  with  violence. 

'  18,  L'lle  St.  Laurent  Lat,  9-44'  south;  long.  51°  28' east. 
Existence  doubtful. 

19.  He  A&tove.     Lat  10^  10'  south ;  long.  47°  50'  east. 

20.  He  Cosmoledo.     Lat  9°  45'  soutli ;  long,  47^  10'  east 

21.  He  de  F Assomption.  Lat.  9"*  44'  south  ;  long.  47*  40'  east. 
Inhabited. 

22.  IleAldabra.  Lat  9*  22'  soutli ;  long.  46**  50*  east  A 
mass  of  coral  24  miles  round. 

23.  He  Natal.     Lat,  8^  27'  south  ;  long.  54^  32'  east 

24.  He  do  Sable.  Lat.  15°  53'  south  ;  long.  54°  43'  east  Sur- 
rounded by  a  bank  60  leagues  long  and  10  broad. 

25.  Hes  St  Paul  et  Amsterdam,  The  first  lat.  3T*  45'  south, 
the  second  lat  38°  5'  south ;  mean  long.  78",  These  islands  are 
difficult  of  access  ;  they  are  resorted  to  by  sealers.     The  harbour  of 

\  the  island  of  Amsterdam  is  the  crater  of  an  active  volcano ;  it  has 
altered  in  form  within  a  few  years,  in  consequence  of  volcanic 
disturbance. 

To  these  islands  may  be  added  Be  de  Plat,  Codn  de  Mire,  He 
Ronde,  He  d'  Ambre,  Grande  ile  aux  Cerfe,  He  du  Mome,  and 
several  other  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  the  Mauritius,  See 
Chart  of  the  Mauritius  and  Islands  under  the  Mauritian  Govern* 
ment     Page  1. 
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A  Letter  to  the  persons  proceeding  to  the  I«t.ANi 
Pacific,  in  the  Missionary  Ship  Camdgn^  vrilh 
of  engaging  in  Missionary  Labours* 

My  dear  Brethren  and  Sisters, 

Although  I  have  little  personal  acquaintance  with  yon, 
deep  christian  interest  in  your  spiritual  welfare,  and  m  thi 
perity  of  the  noble  cause  in  which  you  have  embarked ;  oad 
spirit  of  christian  friendship  and  love,  I  yenturc  to  addrea 
not  knowing  whether  there  may  be  an  opportunity  of  commi 
ing  personally,  what  is  upon  my  irnndf  on  account  of  the 
state  of  the  weather. 

1  suppose  twenty  more  years  may  have  rolled  over  my  hca< 
over  most  of  yours,  and  for  more  than  that  length  of  time, 
been  a  kbourer  in  the  Gospel.  I  will  not  boast  of  my  own 
in  the  work :  the  glory  of  what  the  Lord  has  blessed  bcloi 
him  alone  j  and  I  am  sensible,  that  had  I  been  more  faithful  U 
and  more  patient  uuder  the  baptisms  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  mon 
to  his  praise  would  have  been  produced.  I  have  also  seen  mi 
the  defect  existing  in  the  Gospel  labours  of  many  others,  a 
the  various  denominations  of  Christians  ;  and  against  the  cau 
my  own  defects,  as  well  as  those  of  theirs,  I  wish  to  cautioi 
as  a  brother  in  Christ ;  desiring  that  you  may  prove  youxi 
better  servants  of  the  best  of  masters* 

I  do  not  at  all  question  the  sincerity  or  the  seal  in  whld 
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iJiave  set  out,  with  the  most  worthy  of  objects  in  view  ;  but  suffer 
me  to  entreat  you  to  keep  constantly  in  remembrance,  that  it  is  the 
Lord's  work ;    and  that,  in  order  to  its  proper  performance,  it  is 

I  necessary  that  you  keep  under  the  *'  saDctification  of  the  Spirit, 

>  unto  obedience,  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ."  For  want 
of  attention  to  this  most  important  consideration,  many  who  have 
set  out  well,  have  neglected  the  state  of  their  own  hearts,  have 
wandered  from  the  Lord  in  spirit,  have  trusted  in  their  own  strength 

'  to  perform  the  work  of  God ;  and  in  consequence,  have  not  been 
crowned  with  the  divine  blessing.  Some  of  these  have,  neverthe- 
less been  eloquent  in  speech,  and  have  long  continued  in  repute  for 
correct  doctrine ;  but  there  has  been  a  deadness  in  their  labours,  even 
when  these  have  continued  to  be  abundajit,  and  a  lack  of  spiritual 
mindedness  has  appeared  among  those  who  were  esteemed  their  con- 
verts ;  and  in  some  instances,  their  own  moral  conduct  has  at  length 
lamentably  failed.  May  this  never  be  the  case  with  any  of  you;  but 
may  you  daily  walk  with  God,  and  then  his  blessing  will  be  with  you* 
Many  cases  are  to  be  met  with,  even  among  pious  people,  in 

l^hich,  through  inattention  to  the  spirit  of  devotional  exercises^ 
these  have  become  formal  and  lifeless.  Thus,  lamenttibly  often, 
sermons  are  preached  from  the  mere  recollection  of  the  doctrines  and 
precepts,  without  any  fresh  feeling  of  the  matter,  under  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  consequently,  ihey  are  devoid  of  the 
**dcmonBtration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,**  and  are  more  calcuated 
to  cause  the  faith  of  the  hearers  to  **  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men" 
than  **  in  the  power  of  God/'  Too  often,  also,  in  the  same  manner, 
expressions  are  used  in  the  form  of  prayer,  even  when  it  is  offered 
up  extemporaneously,  as  well  as  in  the  giving  of  thanks  at  meal- 
times. These  exercises  when  thus  devoid  of  Ufe,  fail  to  promote 
piety,  and  tend  to  encourage  a  feeling,  abeady  but  too  general,  as 
though  it  were  possible  to  perform  them  by  proxy ;  and  thus  the 
spirit  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  is  often  low,  or  even  wanting,  in 
many  of  the  public  and  family  devotions  of  persons,  who,  I  would 
gladly  believe,  do  often  hold  communion  with  the  Lord  in  private. 

Seeing  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  many  persons  while  they 
retain  the  form  of  godliness,  decline  in  the  power,  and  that  thus  the 
Lord's  work  is  hindered,  I  wish,  very  affectionately,  to  caution  you 
against  such  defects ;  desiring  that  the  iue  of  the  daily  burnt  offer- 
ing, in  a  spiritual  sense,  may  never  go  out  on  the  altar  of  your 
hearts ;  but  that  the  ashes  may  be  removed,  and  fresh  sacrificei 
offered  up,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Holy  High  Priest. 
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Aa  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  k  to  comrinoe  ofttB,  to  kidli 
repentance  and  to  faith  in  Christ,  to  gire  a  aense  <if  spintitil  wut^ 
mnd  ihtui  to  prepare  for  aiscere  prajer ;  to  maxctlfy  thm  lie«rt«  tndm^ 
able  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  take  up  their  croes  to  whatsoever  htaif 
ahew  them  to  be  contrary  to  the  Dirine  WtD,  mm  well  as  to  qolj^ 
for  the  exercise  of  the  gifts  that  he  may  bare  conferred  fo  bis  oti 
glory,  however  these  giAs  may  diilcT  one  from  atkolber,  (for  all  bit 
not  the  same  gifls ;)  so  by  having  the  mind  strongly  directed  Ui  tW 
operation  of  this  blessed  Spirit  upon  it,  and  by  submiltittg  to  ^ 
Spirit's  guidance,  ability  is  received  to  pronsote  the  Lmd'a  m^ 
in  the  earth,  and  to  walk  in  holiness,  eojoyiitg  also  < 
of  soul  with  the  Father  and  with  the  Son* 

Be  not  discouraged  in  times  of  conflict  and 
from  the  temptations  of  Satan  within,  o<r  from  triala  pefmslted  ti 
occur  from  without.  For  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  not  to  expia 
to  be  exempted  from  conflicts.  These  are  often  permitted  to  kn^ 
dovm  self-exaltations ;  **  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  be  cbaaloietb,  wak 
acourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth  :'*  and  as  Gbztat  kiiiiad( 
*'  though  he  were  a  aon,  learned  obedience  through  the  things  tint 
be  sufiered,'*  so  must  his  disciples  follow  in  bis  steps.  Aa  he  sab* 
mitted  for  our  sakes,  **  to  be  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,"* 
so  if  we  become  his  true  ministers,  we  muat  likewise.  In  CMir  mtmam 
submit  to  **  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictJona  of  C3iiiit 
in  our  flesh,  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Cbun^.*'  But  otar 
Holy  Head  bore  these  temptations  without  am,  lor,  *'in  htm  vss 
no  sin  f*  and  his  poor  frail  disciples  have  all  aiimed,  and  are  lisUa 
to  &11  into  sin,  through  not  steadily  wmldl^  in  homUe  but  fina 
^th  in  his  power  to  **"  deliver  to  the  nttersoat  aQ  that 
God  by  him/'  When  sensible  of  halting  or  backsliding^  be 
homvcTt  too  nmeh  cast  down :  rather  snfler  the  aenae  of  i 
man  In  alir  yon  np  to  greater  watchfatneaa,  and  to  prow  to  you, 
that  yonr  mal  b  God  and  distrust  of  yoonelfva  arv  not  yet  fxum- 
ptlete.  Bemenber,  that  **Lf  any  man  ain,  we  haw  an  Advoeate  mah 
the  Fuher,  leans  Ckmt  the  lightooaa,  and  he  b  the  proftlialioi 
teonralns." 

>  nol  Sainn  to  aednee  yon  to  itnaun  content  in  a  poUatad 
^  aa  dHMgh  the  ^pni^oaa  fer  which  the  Son  of  Ood  was  mani. 
a»  Oal  he  od^  daaiioy  tiM  wn^  of  die  devfl«**  was  Bot 
to  be  tiMrm^i^  eibcud :  Ibr  ^  Lord's  cfngwiandwicat  ta»  *'Be  p 
My, fo I aaa haly." and  aalhaaairiioaaadneliha  vnter oCaepa* 
whan  th^ybeeaaawdbaA  wve  cnt  off  fbnn  the  eongregaliaa, 
the  Law«  becaiae  thry  LU  *-  lie&bd  the  anBdnary  of  thi 
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80|  under  the  Gospel,  those,  who  being  conaclous  of  sin» 
tieglect  to  seek  cleansing  through  the  blood  of  Chrifit,  shall  surely 
3t  go  unpunished. 

There  is  need  indeed  for  all  to  •*  watch  and  pray,  that  they  enter 
not  into  temptation ;''  for  how  *'  willing  soever  the  spirit  may  be, 
tie  flesh  is  weak:'*  and  '*all  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto  the 
"eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do:"  who  is  Jesus,  "the  Word, 
who  was  in  the  beginning,  and  was  with  God,  and  was  God ;  in 
whom  was  life  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.''  This  light  is 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Son,  who  is  "  the  Word  of  God,"  *'  quick  and 
powerful  and  sharper  than  any  two  edged  sword,  piercing  even  to 
the  dividing  asnnder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow» 
and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  Intents  of  the  heart :  neither 
is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight** 

May  '*  the  God  of  peace  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  Jesus»  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to 
do  his  wiO,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight, 
through  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 

I  remain 

Your  friend, 

JAMES  BACKHOUSE. 
Cape  Town, 
7th  of  9th  Month,  1838. 


The  Wat  of  Salvatiox  by  Jesus  Ch mrr. 

SALTATioir  18  freely  offered  to  m&nkind  by  Js8r»  OlfSliT ; 

llieleiSy  mtiltitudei  are  found  disregsrding  the  oii^m  of  mere^r 
csreleMly  liring  in  sin,  or  even  pufstiing  earnestly  a  aiiifal  mmm 
notwithstanding  sin  always  brings  a  measqie  of  its  own  pnfuahfiiflsi 
in  this  worlds  and  wOI  moit  certainly.  If  It  be  not  forsaken, 
ererksting  punislmient  in  the  next.  **  For  the  Son  of  Man 
come  in  the  glory  of  \m  Father,  with  hie  angels^  and  then  he  aliil 
reward  every  man  according  to  his  works."  Matt.  xvi.  27.  "Tki 
wicked  i§  snared  in  the  work  of  hia  own  hands.  Th©  wicked  tliall  bi 
turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God.'^  Pd.  ix.  16, 17 
The  Holy  Scriptures  assure  us  that,  all  men  shall  perish  unlesi 
they  repent.  Luke  xiii*  L  3.  Let  none,  therefore,  docetire  thcia^ 
selves  by  imagining  that,  because  they  receive  a  portion  of  th 
punishment  of  sin  in  this  world,  they  will  escape  the  wrath  of  Ocx 
in  the  next.  For  when  God»  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  pronocuKM 
grievous  judgments  upon  the  Israelites  because  of  their  sins,  he  saU 
*"*  For  ail  this  his  anger  is  not  turned  away,  but  his  hand  is  atreiehn 
out  stOl.^'  Isa.  T.  35;  ix.  12*  17.  21 ;  X.  4.  This  was  became  tki 
people  turned  not  to  him  that  smote  them,  neither  sought  the  Lori 
of  Hosts,  Isa.  ix.  13,  None  can  escape  the  just  judgments  of  God 
without  repentance ;  and  none  who  truly  repent  can  willingly  cod< 
tinue  in  the  practice  of  sin*  Sin  becomes  a  grievous  burden  to  ths 
penitent ;  and  if  through  un watchfulness  they  at  any  time  6ill  inta 
St,  tbey  are  deeply  humbled  before  God  under  the  sense  of  their 
transgression^    and  cannot  rest  till,  through  renewed  repentance 
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and  faith  in  Clinsty  they  know  the  Lord  to  lift  them  up,  by  again 
giving  them  the  evidence  within  themselves  of  the  forgiveness  of 
their  sin. 

John  the  Baptist  said  to  the  multitude  that  came  forth  to  be  bap- 
tised of  him,  and  thus  made  public  profession  of  their  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  repentance, — '*  O  generation  of  vipers !  Who  hath  warned 
you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  Bring  forth,  therefore,  firuits 
worthy  of  repentance ;  and  begin  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We 
have  Abraham  to  our  Father :  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able 
of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.  And  now  also 
the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees :  every  tree,  therefore, 
which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down  and  cust  into 
the  fire."  Luke  iii,  7 — 9,  As  none,  therefore,  in  that  day,  might 
hope  to  be  saved  because  they  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  unless 
they  brought  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  and  thus  did  the 
works  of  Abraham  ;  so  in  this  day,  none  may  hope  to  be  saved  be- 
cause they  call  themselves  Christians,  unless  they  bring  forth  fruits 
worthy  of  repentance,  and  follow  Christ.     Mark  viii.  04 r 

Let  not  any,  therefore,  who  do  not  forsake  their  sins,  deceive  thera- 
eelves  by  supposing  that  their  sins  are  forgiven,  even  though  they 
may  have  confessed  them, and  had  absolution  pronounced  upon  them: 
for  God  never  gave  to  any  man  authority  to  pronounce  absolution 

•  upon  sin  unrcpented'Of,  but  he  complained  o(  such  as  assumed  it, 
Baying,  "  From  the  least  of  them  even  unto  the  greatest  of  them, 
every  one  is  given  to  covetousness ;  and  from  the  prophet  even 
unto  the  priest,  every  one  dealeth  falsely:  they  have  healed  also  the 
hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  slightly,  saying,  Peace,  Peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace,"  '*  Therefore  they  shall  fall  among  them 
that  fall :  at  the  time  that  I  visit  them  they  shall  be  cast  down, 
saith  the  Lord"  (Jer.  vi*  13.  lo;  viii.  10 — 12).  Such  are  but 
•<  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,'*  who,  Christ  has  said,  **  shall  both  fall 
into  the  ditch."     Matt.  xv.  14, 

Some  persons  profess  to  deny  the  being  of  a  God ;  but  the  un- 
belief of  such  does  not  make  the  faith  of  those  who  do  believe  void, 
or  alter  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  God ;  any  more  than  if  a  man 
were  to  shut  his  eyes  and  say  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  sun, 
this  would  blot  the  sun  out  of  the  heavens.  It  would,  indeed, 
prove  the  man  to  be  a  fool ;  and  it  is  *'  the  fool  who  has  said  in  his 
heart.  There  is  no  God."     Ps.  xiv.  1  ;  liii.  L 

Others  there  are  who  assume  that  they  are  lost  by  an  eternal 
K  decree,  being  predestinated  to  destruction,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  for 
H  them  to  strive  against  sin.     ThuSj  in  their  folly,  these  charge  their 
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destruction  upon  God,  and  madly  perierere  in  the  semoe 
devil.     But  the  kngimge  of  the  Most  High,  to  m  peopJe  wbo 
to  iniquity  in  former  eiges,  was,  '*0  Israel^  thoa  liAst  destrojl 
thyself,  l>iit  in  Me  is  thy  help/*    Hosea  :mL  0.     "HaTc  I  al 
pleasure  at  all  that  the  wicked  should  die  ?  salth  the  Lord;  oikd  i 
that  he  should  turn  from  his  ways  and  live  ?*'     Esek.  zviii  j 
'^  The  Lord  is  long-sufferiiig  to  us- ward,  not  willing  that  muj  bImi 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance."     2  Pet»  ilL 
Others,  again,  remain  in  a  sinful  course,  who  yet  acknowledge  th 
sin  makes  them  unhappy,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  forsake  i1 
but  they  say  it  is  useless  for  them  to  try  to  do  better  while  tbey 
surrounded  by  evil  example,  and  by  persons  who  scoff  at  e^ery  ik 
good.     But  these  excuses  for  not  forsaking  iniquity,  and  for  rem 
ing  the  servants  of  Satan,  are  merely  his  temptations,  by  which  I 
strives  to  keep  people  in  his  service,  in  order  that  their  portioo 
be  with  him  in  that  awful  state  of  sufiering  which  shall  be  the  n 
ward  of  the  wicked  in  the  world  to  come  ;  and  which  is  corapaii 
to  a  lake  burning  with  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  worm  diet 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.    Rev,  xx.  10.     Mark  ix-  4^ 
These  excuses  wiH  not  avail  In  the  day  of  judgment ;  for  God 
willing  to  give  grace  to  all  who  seek  to  him  for  it,  suffident 
enable  them  to  resist  temptation.     He  '*  resisteth  the  proi 
giveth   grace  to  the  humble"    ( 1  Pet.  v.  6  );  and  his 
sufficient''  for  those  who  trust  in  him*     2  Cor.  xii.  9.     The  e: 
tation  of  Christ,  who  ^*  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinners  aj 
himself"  (Heb.  xii,  3),  and  who  set  us  a  righteous  example,  u 
**  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill 
soul ;  but  rather  fear  him,  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
body  in  hell  :**  and  he  likewise  added,  *^  Whosoever  thereibfe 
confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  mj 
which  is  in  heaven :  but  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  nti 
will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heavfm.'*     Matt. 
28.  32.  33. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all,  on  serious  refiection,  desire  peace 
their  immortal  souls,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.    Let  ib 
be  wise,  then,  and  seek  it  where  it  is  to  be  found.     It  is  not  to  U 
found  in  sin ;  for,  '*  the  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea  when 
cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt ;  there  is  no  peao« 
saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked,"     Isiu  Ivii.  20,  21,     It  is  the 
Almighty  Being  who  ordained  that  the  sun  should  rise  in  the 
and  eet  in  the  west,  who  has  ordained  that  there  shall  be  no 
to  the  wicked:  and  it  would  be  just  as  rational  to  expect  the 
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[of  nature  to  bo  cbunged  m  accommodation  to  tnan'a  wishes,  as  to 

expect  that  peace  can  be  attained  while  liTing  in  ain.     Sin  ever  will 

1 1  bring  trouble,  and  only  trouble;  for  "there  is  no  peace,  aaith  the 

n.    Lord,  unto  the  wicked!*'     Isa.  xlviii.  22.     May  all  constantly  bear 

this  in  remembrance,  and  that  ''all  unrighteousness  is  sin/*     I 

^    John  V.  17. 

*^  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;  a  good  un- 
derstanding have  all  they  that  do  his  commandments.**  Psalm  cxi. 
10.  **  By  the  fear  of  the  Lord  men  depart  from  evil.**  "The  fear 
of  the  Lord  tendeth  to  life  ;  and  he  that  hath  it  shall  abide  aatis^ 
fied ;  he  shall  not  be  visited  with  evil,  **  Prov.  xvi.  6 ;  xix.  23, 
Those  who  fear  the  Lord  regard  his  law,  both  as  it  is  recorded  in 
Holy  Scripture,  and  as  it  is  revealed  in  their  hearts ;  and  obtain  an 
inheritance  in  the  new  covenant  of  God  ;  the  covenant  of  life  and 
of  peace  in  Jesos  Christ ;  for,  "  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  with  the  house  of  Judah  [with  all  who  turn  unto  the  Lord], 
I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts: 
and  vnll  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people;  and  they  shall 
teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying,  Know  the  Lord ;  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least 
of  them  to  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord,  for  I  will  forgive 
their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more,  **  Jer,  xxxi. 
31—34.    Heb.  viii.  8—12. 

This  **  Law  of  the  Lord  **  is  written  in  the  hearts  of  mankind  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  *'  Holy  Ghost,  whom, "  said  Christ,  **  the  Fa- 
ther will  send  in  my  name ;  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and 
bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto 
you.  '*  John  xiv.  26.  "  When  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he 
will  guide  you  into  all  truth, ''  **  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will 
reprove  [or  convince]  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of 
judgment.  *'  John  xvi.  8.  10.  13.  The  operation  of  this  Spirit  on 
the  mind  of  man  is  continually  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  as  es- 
sential to  religion  ;  and  is  described  under  a  great  variety  of  simili* 
tudes  and  terms*  according  to  its  diversified  effects.  The  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  ever  to  enlighten  the  mind,  and  to  lead  man  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness  and  peace.  It  is  therefore  oilled  *^  Light." 
**  All  things  that  are  reproved,  '*  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  **  are  made 
manifest  by  the  Light :  for  whatsoever  doth  make  manifest  is  Light. 
Wherefore,  he  saith,  Awake  thou  that  steepest,  and  arise  from  the 
dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  Light.  *'  Ephes.  v.  13.  14* 
Now,  all  have,  at  times,  known  sin  to  be  made  manifest  to  them» 


89  1^1  tbej  hmr^  baem  eaamooed  in  thcar  own  Buatk  t)ui  »!:.• 
[  tbey  woe  Icapted  to  fffflnn*^  were  cifiensiTe  in  the  figii  0 
Aad  vlwm  titef  bsvt  lMgj<ct»i<  tliis  waruiii^,  aDil  liate  oa. 
i  tilt  na,  tliooglL  no  am  miglit  know  of  its  cdmnmoBk 
Uiej  kftto  llilt  la  tnwrnrd  ooQ9cicnssiie»  tliat  ft  via 
EVBloOod;  uid  a  secret  kmr — a  dread,  Eas  att^df d  ih-^ 
IB  w<»ild  lad  tiem  ml"  (Xttmbw  x^odL  2r 
tUs  wqrid,  at  mrjr  ale  m  ike  next ;  and  thua  tlicj  hftTi 
Ik  ^dr  nada*  AD  aankiiid  wamf  be  boldl j  appealed  to  tm  laxw^ 
fH  Ana,  aft  mm  teaaoii  or  other,  thougb  tbejr  mnj  not  bitkm 
have  kaovB  what  it  wie  tliat  thus  aeeretly  conriaoed  them  of  m 
it  aaj  have  been  m  a  light  shining  in  darkness,  and  not  compn- 
liMufad;  far,  add  the  efangeUst  John^  **Thc  Light  ahincth  m  dsl 
Dett,  and  the  dukneM  comprehended  it  not*  **  Let  uH  know,  bon. 
ever,  that  that  wMch  eofiTioced  them  waa  the  Light  of  the  Bd| 
Spirit,  the  Light  which  cometh  hj  Je$ns  Chriat.  '*  In  him  wu  li^ 
■ad  the  Iil»  was  the  Light  of  men :  " — This  is  the  Light  \ 
Ha  who  ia  the  *'  true  light,  Ughteth  every  man  that  i 
the  world.  **   John  i.  5.  4.  9. 

Tl»e  object  for  which  Christ  our  Saviour  thna  enltghtaaa  1 
b  clearly  set  forth  hj  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  passage  alrstdf  I 
ferred  to  (Eph.  v.  13,  14),  and  agun  in  these  striking  exprcsiiaBi; 
*'  Ood  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness  ball 
ahined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowlcnge  of  tfaegloij 
of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ/'  And,  **  If  our  Oospel  be  bii'* 
he  adds,  ''  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost :  In  whom  the  god  sf 
this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  I^t 
the  light  of  the  glorious  Oospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God, 
should  shine  unto  them/'  2  Cor.  iv.  3*  6.  Precisely  parslM  to 
this  testimony,  is  the  spirit  of  the  following  declamtton  of  Christ 
himself:  "  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  Light  is  come  into  tht 
world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  beeause  their 
deeds  were  evil ;  for  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  LjgH 
neither  cometh  to  the  Light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproired:  b«l 
he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  Light,  that  his  deeds  may  | 
niade  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in  God/'  John  lij.  19.  2U 
The  term  Grace  is  variously  used  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, ; 
which  the  plan  of  salvation  is  spoken  of  as  the  **  Grace  of 
It  is  so  called,  because  this  salvation  is  received  through  the  roe 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  for  his  sake,  not  for  our  owb«  **  \ai 
any  man  should  boast/'  It  is  likewise  decUred,  that  it  was 
grace,  through  fiiith,  that  the  saints  of  old  were  saved ;    and 
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this  I 


came  by , 


through 


sus  Christ,  "  By  grace  are  ye  st 
faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  < 
works,  lest  any  man  should  boast :  for  we  are  his  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jeans  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before 
ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them."  Ephes,  ii.  8 — 10,  **  The 
law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ/* 
John  I  17. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  also  alluded  to,  under  the  appellation  of  Grace, 
and  its  teaching  as  the  teaching  of  the  Grace  of  God ;  and  it  is 
declared  that  this  '*  Grace  of  God,  that  hringeth  salvation,  hath  ap- 
peared to  all  men  "  (for  all  are  thereby  convinced  of  sin) ;  **  teach- 
ing us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world ;  looking  for 
that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, zealous  of  good  works."  Tit.  ii.  11 — 14.  This  grace  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  a  man  to  overcome  all  evil-  **  My  grace  is  sufEcient 
for  thee,"'  were  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  Paul ;  and  without 
thia  grace  none  can  know  Christ  to  be  their  Saviour,  who  came  to 
"save  his  people  from  their  sLna,**  {Matt,  i.  2L),  or  know  him  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  in  them,     1  John  iii.  8. 

Let  none*  therefore,  remain  in  blindness,  hating  the  Light,  and 
disregarding  the  grace  of  God ;  or  continue  at  enmity  with  God  by 
wicked  works :  but  may  all  believe  in  Christ,  who  is  the  "  Light  of 
the  world,*'  **  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  "  (John  xiv.  6),  and 
come  unto  the  revelation  of  his  grace,  or  good  Spirit,  manifested  in 
the  heart,  as  unto  that  without  which  they  cannot  be  saved»  The 
words  of  our  gracious  Redeemer  himself  are :  *"  I  am  come  a  Light 
into  the  world,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  me  should  not  abide  in 
darkness*'*  "  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world,  he  that  folio  we  th  me 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  Light  of  light.''  ♦*!  am 
come  that  they  might  have  Hfe,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundantly,"     John  xii.  46;  viii.  12;  x,  10, 

Christ  directed  the  attention  of  mankind,  to  the  '*Light/'  or 
"Grrace/*  or  "manifestation  of  the  Spirit,**  by  many  similitudes,  in 
order  that  this  important  doctrine  might  be  rendered  plain  to  all  sin- 
cere enquirers  after  the  truth.  He  compared  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
to  ^*a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds, 
but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh 
a  txee^  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches 


thereof."     Matt  ilux.  31,  32.     The  aeed  of  Divine  Grace,  though 


easily  ovetlooked  in  its  £rBt  appearancei»  yet  when  nat  reeiitrd, 
suffered  to  remain  in  man*s  heart,  not  only  reg^ulates  Ihe 
and  unruly  pasflions  of  men,  but  brings  *'  into  captivity  cvtrY 
to  the  obedience  of  Chriat,"     2  Co?,  x.  6- 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  also  dedared  oj  me  r»av;our, 
*^  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  metfOI 
of  meal  till  the  whole  was  leavened ''  (Matt.  xiii.  ^Z) ;  becM 
when  the  grace  of  Ood  is  suffered  to  work,  it  gradamUy  learena  t 
heart  of  man  into  its  own  pure  and  heavenly  nature^  until  tlie  mhiQ 
becomes  leavened  or  changed.  This  change  is  alluded  ro  in  Chiist 
conversation  with  Nicodemus,  as  being  ''bom  again  **— **  bom  fitJl 
above,"  without  which,  it  is  declared,  **  a  roan  cannot  see  the  kinj 
dom  of  Ood/*  John  iii.  3^  It  is  that  *' treasure  hid  in  a  fiel 
which,  when  a  man  hath  found''— when  he  has  once  become  coi 
vinced  of  its  divine  nature  and  origin,  and  the  glorious  end  for  whic 
it  appears  in  his  heart,  viz. :  that  through  this  medium  Ood  ml 
"work  in  him  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure'"  (Phi 
iL  13) — **  he  hideth,  and  for  joy  thereof  goeth  and  selleth  all  tin 
he  hath,  and  buyeth  that  iicld  "  (Matt.  xiii.  44,  46.)  ;  he  prices  i 
as  something  exceedingly  precious,  as  "  a  pearl  of  great  value  f 
and  willingly  parts  with  every  thing  that  may  hinder  his  accuse  H 
this  inestimable  treasure,  or  that  may  endanger  its  continuance  i 
his  heart :  in  other  words,  he  renounces  all  his  beloved  Ituts^  m 
denies  himself  of  every  sinful  gratification,  that  he  ^'nuiy^  wi 
Christ."     PhU.  iii.  8. 

Where  Christ's  dominion  is  thus  established  in  the  bearl,  Uti 
sublime  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  fulfiled  long  ago  by  the  coming  Chiil 
in  the  flesh,  is  also  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  the  Chfiatian 
**  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom  -  unto  us  a  son  is  given  :  and  the  goveiq 
ment  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder ,  and  his  name  shnll  be  caHei 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God»  the  Everlasting  Fmtbd 
the  Prince  of  Peace :  of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peM 
there  shall  be  no  end.'*  Isa*  ix.  6»  7.  This  is  that  spiritual  kin| 
dom  or  government  for  the  coming  of  which  Christ  taught  hi 
disciples  to  pray :  **  thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  in  etzt 
as  it  is  in  heaven"  (Matt.  vi.  10):  and  which  he  declared,  ''comet 
not  with  observation/*  '*The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  witi 
observation,  neither  shall  men  say,  lo  here  I  or  lo  there ;  befadi 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  Luke  xvii.  20,  2  K  "H 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power/*  1  OoT-  h 
20.  It  **  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousnest  mud 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost/'     Rom.  xiv.  17« 
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Salvation  hy  Jeeui  Christ  U,  indeed  "  the  mystery  which  haa 
I  been  hid  from  ages  and  from  generations,  but  now  is  made  manifest 
to  his  saintSi  [and  all  are  called  to  be  aainta]  to  whom  God  will 
make  known  what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery,  which 
[says  the  Apostle  Paul]  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory*  **  CoL 
i,  26,  27.  Those  who  rightly  estimate  this  **  unspeakable  gift " 
(2  Cor.  ix.  16),  will  be  solicitoiia  to  have  their  hearts  made  clean; 
for  the  heart  in  which  Christ  takes  up  his  abode  must  be  holy.  *'If 
a  man  love  me,  "  is  the  language  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  "  he 
will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him»  and  we  will 
come  unto  him^  and  make  our  abode  with  him*  "  John  xiv*  23.  It 
b  thus  that  the  Christian  becomes  **  the  temple  of  the  living  God," 
•*  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  dweMeth  in  you ;  if  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him 
shall  God  destroy  ;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye 
are,"  1  Cor.  ui.  16,  17*  **For  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living 
Qod ;  as  God  hath  said,  X  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them ; 
and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  Wherefore 
come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  touch  not  the  im clean  thing,  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will 
be  a  father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith 
the  Lord  Almighty. ''  2  Cor.  vi.  16-^18* 

Thus,  ever  since  the  Gospel  began  to  be  preached,  those  who 
have  believed  in  the  Light — who  have  had  faith  in  the  Grace  of 
I  God — who  have  been  led  by  the  Spirit ;  have  uniformly  been  en- 
lightened thereby  to  perceive  their  fallen  and  sinful  state,  have 
attained  unto  true  repentance  and  been  enabled  to  look  upon  Jesus. 
"  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  ■ '  so  as 
to  have  peace  with  God  through  him ;  being  strengthened  •*  to 
walk  in  the  Spirit,  not  fulfilling  the  lust  of  the  flesh  ;  but  glorifying 
God  in  their  body  and  in  their  spirit,  which  are  God's.  "  John  xiL 
36,  Ephes,  ii.  8 — 10.  Rom,  viiL  14.  John  i.  29.  Rom.  v.  1. 
Gal  V.  16,    1  Cor.  vi.  20, 

May  all  strive  to  become  of  this  happy  number,  who  constitute 
**  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses  "  to  the  efficacy  of  faith  in  the 
power  of  Divine  Grace ;  that  thus,  **  laying  aside  every  weight,  and 
the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  them,  they  may  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  them,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  [all  true]  iaith  ;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  be- 
fore him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  ^hame,  and  is  set  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  "  Heb,  xii.  1,2. 

«*  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 


JUPEFDIX,      C. 

that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  periali,  bat  hi 
ererlasting  life  :  for  Qod  sent  not  hb  Son  into  the  world  to  cond< 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved.  ^'  J\ 
iii.  16^  17.  May  all  believe,  therefore,  in  the  mercy  of  Qod^  whi 
ifl  freely  offered  to  them  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  for,  as  *•  Gf 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all*  how  shl 
he  not  with  him  also  fireely  give  us  all  things.  '*  Bom*  vm* 
*'  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  en 
iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him  ;  and  %nJ 
his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astrs^ 
we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way  ;  and  the  L.ord  hath  la 
on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  "    Isa.  liii*  5,  6. 

God  is  willing  to  forgive  the  sins  of  those  who  repent,  for  Christ! 
sake,  who  died  for  them,  '*  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  migll 
bring  us  to  God.  **  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  <'Him  hath  God  exalted  wi| 
his  right  hand,  to  be  a  prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentane 
and  forgiveness  of  sins.  **  Acts  v.  31,  Christ  said,  •'  No  man  ci 
come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him. 
John  vi,  44.  Have  not  all  been  thus  drawn  ?  Have  not  all  oftd 
felt  convinced  of  sin,  so  as  on  many  occasions  clearly  to  distinguia 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  ?  These  convictions,  th( 
were  the  drawings  of  the  Father,  by  his  Eternal  Spirit,  seeking 
lead  mankind  unto  the  Son,  that  they  might  obtain  eternal  1x1 
through  him. 

We  read  in  the  Scriptures,  that  under  the  law  of  Moses,  when 
man  had  sinned,  he  was  to  tak&  his  sin-offering  to  the  piieit«  d 
lay  his  hand  upon  its  head,  and  to  slay  it ;  and  the  priest 
take  of  its  blood,  and  to  put  it  on  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
pour  out  the  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  and  to  bum  i 
upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement  for  him,   that  his  sin  migl 
be  forgiven.  Lev.  iv.     In  taking  his  sin-offering  to  the  priei 
sinner  thus  confessed  that  he  had  sinned :  by  laying  his 
its  head,  he  made  himself,  as  it  were,  one  with  his  sa^criBoe : 
slaying  it,  pouring  out  its  blood,  and  offering  its  body  on  the  al 
he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  God,  in  passing  sentence  of 
on  sin.     **  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  sholt  surely 
Gen,  H.  17.     "  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.  **  Ezek-  r 
**  The  wages  of  sin  is  death. "  Rom.  vi.  23,    Hereby  the  si 
offered  the  life  of  his  sacrifice  in  the  stead  of  his  own  life— its 
in  the  place  of  his  own  blood :  for  "  vrithout  shedding  of  bl 
there  is  no  remission.  '*  Heb.  ix,  22* 

This  is  a  lively  type  or  representation  of  the  way  of  «di 
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under  the  Gospel.  The  sinner  is  to  confess  his  sins  to  Ood ;  to 
remember  that  the  awful  death  which  Christ,  *'  who  did  no  sin,  ** 
(1  Pet.  ii.  22),  suiTered  on  the  cross,  was  due  to  sin  (2  Con  v.  21); 
and  that  it  is  for  his  sake  that  forgiTencsB  of  sm  is  o3ered  to  those 
Viho  repent  (Luke  xxiv.  47.  Ephes.  iv.  32)  :  for  He  is  "  the  Lamb 
of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  **  John  i  29.  The 
conditions  of  acceptance  are,  *'  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "    Acts  xx.  21. 

But  he  who  truly  repents  and  believes,  or  has  faith  in  Christ, 
believes  in  the  truth  of  all  his  sayings,  and  feels  the  necessity  of 
obeying  liis  precepts :  he  is  baptised  with  the  baptism  of  Clirist, 
even  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  **  I  indeed  baptise  you 
with  water,'*  said  John  the  Baptist,  but  one  mightier  than  I  cometb, 
the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose  :  he  shall 
baptise  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire :  whose  fan  is  in 
his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor,  and  will  gather 
,  the  wheat  into  his  gamer,  but  the  chatf  he  will  burn  with  fire  un* 
quenchable. ''  Luke  iii.  16,  17.  Christ,  who  is  the  **  Power  of 
I  God"  (1  Cor.  i.  24,)  like  a  "consuming  fire,"  (Deut,  iv.  24. 
^L  Heb.  xii.  29)  is  revealed  in  the  hearts  of  true  believers,  cleansing 
^m  them  from  every  corruption,  even  as  gold  ts  purified  by  fire,  *'  for 
^Bthe  trial  of  their  faith  is  much  more  precious  than  of  gold  that 
^■rperisheth.  **  1  Pet.  i.  7.  Such  know,  from  heartfelt  experience, 
^Kthat  **  the  baptism  which  now  saveth  is  not  the  putting  away  the 
^B£lth  of  the  flesh  [not  any  outw^ard  washing],  but  the  answer  of  a 
"good  conscience  towards  God,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  *' 
(1  Pet,  iii,  21);  who  cleanses  them  from  every  defilement  *'by  the 
spirit  of  judgment,  and  by  the  spirit  of  burning.  "  Isa.  iv.  4.  And 
thus,  **  Zion  is  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  converts  with 
righteousness,  "  Isa.  i.  27. 

Those  who  thus  believe  and  are  baptized,  whatever  name  they 
may  bear  as  to  religion  among  men,  constitute  that  **  one  body," 
•^  the  Church,  "  of  which  Christ  is  *^  the  Head. ''  (Ephes.  i.  22,  23. 
Colos.  i.  18) ;  all  such  are  **  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus.  "  Gal.  iii.  26.  *•  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into 
one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or 
free,  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit. "  1  Cor.  xti. 
13.  **  Through  him  they  have  access  by  one  Spirit  tmto  the  Fa- 
ther  ;  they  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow -citizena 
with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God  -  and  are  buUt  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  corner-stone  ;  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed 
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together^  groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  In  the  Lord : 
also  are  builded  together  for  an  Imbiitatioai    of  God  iboi 
Spirit.  **  Ephes.  ii.  18—22. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  in  wUUnf^  to  give  the  Half  Spoit 
who  aineerely  ask  it  of  him*     **  A*k,  *'  aeys   Omac^  '^aad 
be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  nhall  6nd  ;  knock,  ajid  it  iliaD  bi 
unto  you ;  for  every  one  that  aaketh  receiveih,  and  he  thai 
findetli^  and  to  lam  that  knocketh  it  aludl   be  opeoed* 
ihall  ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  ia  a  lather,  will  lie  ^^ 
stone  ?  or»  if  he  ask  a  fUh*  will  he  for  a  Bsh  give  him  a 
or,  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  hini   a  scorpioa 
then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gilts  unto  your 
how  much  more  shall  your  Heavenly  Father   give  the  Ho 
to  them  that  ask  him  ? "  Luke  xi,  9—1 3.    O,  that  all  would 
then,  that  God  is  willing  to  hear  and  to  ansni'er  the  prayen 
that  desire  to  be  made  what  he  would  have  them  to  be,  h 
and  unworthy  soever  they  may  feci  thcmselvea  I     "  Ltlie  aa 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitietb  them  that  tear 
knoweth  our  frame,  he  remembereth  that  we  are  dusL 
13,  14.     And  he  regardeth  the  prayer  of  the  heart,  Ibc  "  I: 
eth  the  secrete  of  the  heart/*     Ps.  adiv.  21,     1  Sam.  i.  l^ 

Many  persons  have  no  private  place,  or  closet,  to  retin 
**pray  to  their  Father  who  is  in  secret ;  "  but  all  may  prt 
closet  of  their  own  hearts*  and  the  Lord  will  hearken  to  thi 
breathings  that  arise  from  thence,  and  will  regard  them  ai 
able  incense,  whether  they  be  expressed  with  the  tongue 
Let  all,  therefore,  lift  up  their  hearts  unto  him,  whene^ 
wherever,  they  may  feel  their  necessides  ;  whether  it  h« 
or  by  day.  In  the  house  or  in  the  field.  Let  them  «*  pray  UJ 
Father  which  is  in  secret,  and  their  Father  which  seeth 
will  reward  them  openly."  Matl.  vi.  6.  And  let  none 
courage d  from  staying  their  sotds  upon  God,  by  any  ^eiue 
past  delinquencies  :  for  none  are  invited  to  pray  in  their  ew^ 
but  in  the  worthy  name  of  Jesus,  (John  xiv.  13,  14;  xT. 
**  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God 
seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.  "  Heb 
Wherefore,  all  are  invited  to  '*  come  boldly  to  the  Throne 
that  they  may  obtain  mercy  and  £nd  grace  to  help  in  time 
Heb.  iv,  16,  And  they  are  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  i 
that  Christ  was  *'  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet 
sin"  (Heb.  iv*  15);  that,  therefore,  he  ^*can  have  compaaaki 
ignorant,  and  on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way**  (Heb.  ▼*  3I.)| 
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that  he  himself  hath  suffered,  bemg  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour 
them  that  are  tempted/*  Hob.  li.  18.  May  all»  therefore,  be  willing 
to  seek  reconciliation  with  God  through  him.     2  Cor.  v.  18 — 21. 

Some  persons  have  but  few  of  the  outward  means  of  religious 
instruction:  but  if  such  desire  to  learn  righteousness,  God  is  willing 
to  teach  them  himself  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who 
'*  wiJl  guide  them  into  all  truth,  " 

It  is  a  proHtable  exercise  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  stillness,  to 
feel  after  his  presence,  with  the  attention  turned  to  the  state  of  the 
heart  before  him,  remembering  that  he  is  ever  with  his  children  : 
for  **  God  that  made  the  world,  and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that 
be  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands  ;  neither  is  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as  though  he 
needed  anything  ;  seeing  he  g^veth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all 
things;  and  hath  made  of  one  blood  ail  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  j  and  hath  determined  the  times  before 
appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation :  that  they  should 
seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him*  and  find  him, 
though  he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us ;  for  in  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.  **  Acts  xvii.  24,  28.  And  he  haa  com- 
manded us,  saying  :  **  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God.*'  Ps.  xlvi. 
10.  "Keep  silence  before  me,  O  islands,  and  let  the  people  renew 
their  strength ;  let  them  come  near,  then  let  them  speak  ;  let  us 
come  near  together  to  judgment.  '*  Isa.  xli.  1.  '*  It  is  good  for  a 
man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth :  he  sitteth  alone  and  keep- 
cth  silence,  because  he  hath  borne  it  upon  him  :  he  putteth  his 
mouth  in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope.  **  Lam.  iii,  27 — 29, 
God  will  make  himself  known  to  those  who  thus  wait  upon  him  ; 
and  will  deliver  them :  for  it  was  declared  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
in  referring  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  that  *'  it  should  be 
said  in  that  day,  Lo,  this  is  our  God,  we  have  waited  for  him,  and 
he  will  save  us  :  this  is  the  Lord ;  we  have  waited  for  him,  we  will 
be  glad  and  rejoice  in  his  salvation.  ^'  Isa.  xxw  9. 

Those  who  have  the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  frequently  to  read 
them:  for  '•  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness  :  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works.  **  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.  **They  are  they 
which  testify  of  me, "  said  Christ  Aa  people  give  attention  to  hi« 
Light  or  Grace  in  their  hearts,  thus  coming  unto  Christ  that  they 
may  have  life  (John  v,  39,  40),  he  will  open  their  understandings, 
and  enable  them  to  understand  these  precious  records  aright ;  and 
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1  Bp  to  bsfdnoa  of 
:  tlk«  «uce  of  their  tooli. 
Ite  feol  dMi**  (S  SttB.  tlL  33)  ;  dM 
i  iHfv  turn  tniiiirelf  prelm) 
F«.sfiE.tt^90L  •'Por  «liat  slull  it  pro6t  a 
^^ift  ifce  vlHild  Mlld«  ftud  1dm  kis  own  soul  }  Or  what 
a  ■»  fiv*  is  esdwB^  Ibr  lili  Mful?  '^  Mark  WIL  36,  37. 
wko,  M  iBlic^palioa  of  dmth^  hare  appeared  to  be  pemteot, 
vl^tn  lUMipocttdly  to  diiinfcUes,  their  lives  have  been  prok 
MM  to  bring  forth  fniits  meet  for  repentance ;  and  on  tha 
UMf,  h^we  reJspHed  into  habitual  sin.  Hence  it  is  to  be  tal 
that  though  paaifihly  some  of  these  might  be  caaea  of 
prntjince,  yet  the  greater  number  deceived  tbemselvea^  i 
others,  who  had  hoped  better  things  of  them* 

To  defer  fteekmg   repentance  and  reconciliation   with   0« 
tho  approach  of  death,  i^   but  to  make  a  league  with  tlia 
to  lerr^  htm  ii«  long  %»  a  man  can,  and  thaa  to   wrong  hk 
aoul.    AU  ought  to  rcmonber  with  awe  ibe  dedmxmikm  atliim 
High  :  **  Mt  Spiiil  tldOl  Mt  at«raji  ilzife  witk  maa.  Inr 
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■  ftlflo  is  Hesh.  *^  Gen,  ti.  3.  And  the  emphatic  expostulation  of  the 
Apostle,  **  Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness  and  forbear, 
ance  and  long-suffcrLngt  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God 
leadeth  thee  to  repentance  ?     But  after  thy  hardness  and  impeni- 

Itent  heart  treasures t  up  unto  thyself  wrath,  against  the  day  of 
wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  *'  Rom» 
ii.  4.  5.  None  know  how  short  may  be  the  day  of  the  Lord's  mer- 
ciful visitation  to  their  souls.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  beware 
that  they  **  do  not  frustrate  the  Grace  of  God"  (Gal,  u.  21);  for 
if  bis  grace  be  withdrawn,  they  may  seek  **  a  place  of  repentance  " 
when  too  late.  Hcb.  xii.  17*  **To<day,  therefore,  to-day,  if  ye 
will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts,  '*  Heb.  iii.  7.  15. 
Experience  proves  the  truth  of  the  Scriptural  declaration,  that 
**  Man  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards.  **  Job  v.  7* 
Now,  as  nothing  happens  but  under  the  Providence  of  God,  with- 
out whose  notice  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,  all  ought  to 
consider  the  cause  and  end  for  which  God  suffers  them  to  be  af* 
flicted.  The  cause  often  is,  that  men  cast  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
behind  them.  In  temperance  t  lewdness,  gaming,  pride,  avarice,  neg- 
lect of  the  Sabbath,  or  disregard  of  the  Divine  Law  in  some  other 
respect,  too  often  paves  the  way  for  affliction.  This  consideration^ 
ought  to  humble  every  one  before  God.  For,  how  often  may  it  bo 
said,  **  Hast  thou  not  procured  this  unto  thyself,  in  that  thou  hast 
forsaken  the  Lord  thy  God  ?  "  "  Know,  therefore,  and  see,  that 
it  is  an  evil  thing  and  bitter,  that  thou  hast  forsaken  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  that  my  fear  is  not  in  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts." 
Jer,  ii.  17-  19.  And  this  conviction  ought  to  make  all  watchful 
against  the  sins  that  **so  easUy  beset  them,"  and  which  may  already 
have  brought  much  suffering  upon  them,  lest  continued  indulgence 
should  become  the  means  of  plunging  them  into  the  depths  of  de- 
gradation and  misery. 

A  principal  end  for  which  affliction  is  dispensed  to  man,  while  in 
a  state  of  probation,  is,  to  turn  him  to  the  Lord :  who,  though  a 
God  of  judgment,  in  the  midst  of  judgment  reraembereth  mercy  : 
hence,  to  the  very  people  to  whom  the  language  quoted  above  waa 
addressed,  the  following  gracious  invitation  was  at  the  same  time 
extended:  *' Return  thou,  backslidmg  Israel,  eaith  the  Lord,  and 
I  will  not  cause  mine  anger  to  fall  upon  you :  for  I  am  merciful, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  will  not  keep  anger  for  ever.  Only  acknow- 
ledge tliine  iniquity,  that  thou  hast  transgressed  against  the  Lord 
thy  God.  "  *' Return,  ye  backshding  children,  and  I  will  heal  your 
backslidings. ''    Jen  iii*  12,  18,  22. 
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It  is  a  source  of  delight  to  the  true  Christian  to  see  ol2ien  waD 
ing  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord :  these  he  is  glad  to  recognise  as  breti 
ren  in  Christ,  whatever  may  be  their  nation  or  colour  or  station  i 
life;  and  he  cannot  but  heartily  desire  their  encouragement  in  ever 
good  word  and  work ;  and  that  by  the  continued  exerdse  of  £ut 
and  patience,  they  may  inherit  the  promises,  and  know  the  consc 
lations  of  the  Qospel,  to  comfort  them  in  all  their  tribulations. 
Cor.  i.  4.  But  none  can  understand  the  joys  of  God's  salvatia 
until  they  taste  of  them  in  their  own  experience.  *'  Eye  bath  nc 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  haye  entered  into  the  heart  of  max 
[in  an  unregenerate  state,]  the  things  which  Qod  hath  prepare 
for  them  that  love  him  :  but, ''  added  the  Apostle  Paul,  speakni 
of  those  who  were  turned  unto  the  Lord  Jesus,  "Gkxl  hath  reyeale 
them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit :  for  the  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yei 
the  deep  things  of  God. "  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  10.  There  are  no  joj 
worthy  to  be  compared  to  these,  and  all  others  must  soon  come  t 
an  end.  **  O  taste,  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good.  Blessed  is  th 
man  that  trusteth  in  him.  "    Ps.  zxxiv.  8. 

Let  such  as  are  not  yet  turned  unto  Christ,  be  encouraged  t 
seek  an  acquaintance  with  him.  **  Seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  b 
found,  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near.  Let  the  wicked  forsak 
his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts:  and  let  him  reton 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  haye  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God 
for  he  will  abundantly  pardon. "  Isa.  Iv.  6,  7. 

And  let  all  people  '*  know  assuredly  that  God  hath  made  tha 
same  Jesus  whom  the  Jews  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ;' 
*'  neither  is  there  salyation  in  any  other :  for  there  is  none  othe 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved ' 
but  '*  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth.  **  Acts  ii.  36 ;  vi 
10—12. 
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Extracts  of  Letters  relating  to  Great  Nam  aqua  land. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Edward  Cook,  dated  **  Siberis,  Jonker 
Afrikaner's  Residence,  August  24th,  1840/* 

AoBEEi^LT  to  tlie  arrangements  alluded  to  in  my  last  letter,  we 
«et  out  to  viBit  the  Chief,  Ameral,  and  his  people,  on  the  5th  of  June. 
The  journey  was  characteriased  by  an  interesting  variety,  and  ap- 
peared to  give  an  aspect  to  our  work  more  truly  Missionary  than  it 
had  ever  before  assumed.  Our  table  in  the  wilderness  was  frequently 
supplied  with  game,  which  varied  from  the  wild  duck,  and  different 
species  of  the  buck  kind,  up  to  the  unwieldy  rhinoceros,  which  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  elephant.  Our  meetings  together  for  divine  wor* 
ship  were  especially  favoured  by  the  presence  of  God ;  and  our  Sab- 
baths^ on  all  of  which  we  were  able  to  rest,  were  days  of  rest  indeed. 
A  class  of  six  persons  of  our  party  was  formed  ;  this  w^as  made  the 
means  of  preserving  them  from  that  spiritual  declension  which  is 
frequently  the  consequence  of  a  long  journey.  Our  interpreter  was 
very  providentially  delivered  from  a  buffalo,  under  whose  feet  he 
had  fallen ;  a  circumstance  which  called  from  us  the  most  grateful 
accents  of  praise  to  Him,  under  whose  protection  we  more  than 
ever  felt  ourselves  to  travel.  The  remarks  of  the  man  himself  upon 
the  occasion  were  a  beautiful  manifestation  of  Christian  simplicity. 
The  same  ferocious  creature  had  a  few  days  before  killed  a  poor 
Boschman.  Our  way  to  Ameral's,  lay  through  a  part  of  the  country 
thinly  inhabited ;  we  left  different  tribes  to  the  right  and  left  of  us. 
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Heuee  we  only  met  with  four  small  coinpanies  of  iLatjTea  beA 
reached  Amera]*8  ;  a  month's  journey  within  one  cUy.     We 
Ameral  living  with  about  400  people,  in  uoosually  good 
stances,  although  entirely  dependent  on  cattle  imd  game. 
of  the  trihes  are  at  a  distance.     There  are  servants  and  ile] 
employed  from  one  to  ten  miles  distant  from  the  xillag^  iibout  1 
Boschmansy  or  persons  of  Hottentot  extraction^  not  poaactsaili^ 
tie,  near  to  them,  and  in  constant  intercourse,  1,000  ;  Hill 
under  the  same  circumstances,  1,000.     Over  these  ]  ifi 

ferent  races,  Ameral  is  a  little  King,  and  acta  with  a    .  -.ji 

dignity  towards  them,  becoming  the  name.  Half-way  betwi 
AmeraFs  and  this,  there  is  a  numerous  tribe  of  Namaqu&  abongiiK 
containing  from  1,500  to  2,000  souls,  with  which  Amefsl'tt 
has  intermarried,  A  part  of  this  people  formed  Mr, 
congregation  on  the  banks  of  the  Fish  River.  The  manners 
latter  people  we  found  exceedingly  disgusting ;  but  my  soul 
drawn  out  towards  them  in  pity,  and  strong  desire  for  theif  silfi* 
tion ;  while  I  urged  upon  them,  that  the  times  of  ignorance  i 
past,  and  that  the  divine  command  to  all  men  now  is,  to  repent. 
Jonkcr  Afrikaner  is  living  here  M'ith  about  the  same  number 
people  as  that  with  Ameral,  and  he  has  a  similar  intercourse  wttt 
the  different  races  of  natives.  All  the  three  powerful  tribes 
tioned,  express  a  desire  to  make  peace  with  the  more  northerlyt 
what  they  call,  the  Cattle  Damaras ;  and  as  far  as  is  known,  thfl 
same  disposition  is  felt  by  the  Damaras*  With  one  rich  and  power-! 
ful  tribe,  Jonker  has  already  made  a  formal  peace,  by  an  exchantrti 
of  assagais  for  cattle;  that  tribe  is  not  far  distant  from  A^ 
Bay,     The  relative  situation  of  Bassonabies,  Ameral's   r<  .j 

appears  to  be  six  weeks'  journey,  with  an  ox-wagon,  or  perhaps  80(1 
miles  distant  to  the  north-east,  from  our  Bechuana  Stations.  Its  tat-i 
itude  is  neariy  the  same  as  Walviach  Bay,  from  which  it  ia  dlstani 
nearly  west,  three  weeks  with  an  ox- wagon;  perhaps,  when  the 
nearest  way  is  foimd,  the  journey  may  be  performed  in  a  fortnlghti 
All  the  country  from  Ameral*s,  nearly  to  Walvisch  Bay,  has  becH 
occupied  by  the  Cattle  Damaras;  but  it  properly  belongs  to  the  Hill 
Damaras,  whom  the  former  drove  from  it ;  and  in  their  turn,  thej 
have  been  recently  driven  out  by  the  marauding  tribes,  joined  and 
assisted  by  the  Hill  Damaras,  with  whom  they  now  possess  the  coun-i 
try.  I  have  visited  Alexander's  Bath,  about  twenty  miles  50uth*e&sj 
from  this,  and  do  not  think  it  adapted  to  our  Mbaion^uy  pnrpoieii 
The  country  about  Bassonabies  is  fruitful*  and  very  interesting  fbl 
scenery,  but  deident  in   valuable  timber*     It  connects  with  it; 
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however,  a  fine  flat,  watered  by  periodical  floods,  upon  wbich,  pro* 
bably,  could  be  successfully  cultivated  rice,  sugar-cane,  Indiaa-com, 
Itc*  The  whole  of  the  country,  as  far  as  we  have  come,  is  gener- 
ally fruitful ;  but  so  much  confined  by  mountains  and  limestone- 
hills,  as  greatly  to  detract  from  its  utility. 

With  Ameral's  people  we  have  resided  upwards  of  a  month ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  of  a  mat-hut,  and  the  privations 
which  we  were  called  upon  to  undergo,  we  were  amply  rewarded  in 
the  good  which  we  witnessed.  Shortly  before  leaving  them,  twenty- 
six  peraons^  who  had  afforded  good  evidence  of  a  work  of  grace 
upon  their  hearts,  were  admitted  to  communion  with  the  church ; 
the  members  in  society,  are  now  upwards  of  thirty  in  number.  In 
the  course  of  the  folloi^ing  week,  twenty-four  couples  were  united 
in  matrimony,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  fonneriy  lived  together. 
During  my  absence  in  this  direction,  our  interpreter  remains  with 
them,  to  continue  the  services  and  the  school ;  the  latter  is  nu- 
mcrously  attended,  and  very  interesting.  I  regret  exceedingly,  that 
there  is  not  a  native  teacher  for  this  people. 

We  have  come  as  far  as  this,  at  the  particular  request  of  the 
Chief,  who  sent  men  and  oxen  to  assist  us  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
I  shall  yield  to  the  urgency  of  him  and  Ameral,  and  go  as  far  as 
Walvisch  Bay.  Ourselves  and  children  are  in  tolerably  good  health, 
although  affected  by  the  extreme  changes  from  heat  to  cold.  The 
thermometer  is  sometimes  96""  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  30^  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Edward  Cook,  dated  *'  Nisbett  Bath,  Great 
Namoqualand,  8th  December,  1840." 

AFTBn  an  absence  of  six  months,  we  returned  to  this  Station  on 
the  4th  inst.  It  was  my  intention,  without  delay,  to  have  given 
you  a  lengthened  and  particular  account  of  our  journey.  I  find, 
however,  that  the  present  opportunity  will  afibrd  only  time  for  a 
very  hasty  letter.  My  last  was  dated  Siberis,  Jonkcr  Afrikaner's 
residence,  Aug.  24.  On  the  25th,  afler  repairing  our  wagon  in  the 
best  way  we  could,  we  set  off  toward  Walvisch  Bay.  Our  way 
lay  across,  and  for  some  distxmce,  along  the  course  of  the  Koorsip 
River.  Tlie  country  we  found  rather  thickly  inhabited  by  Hotten- 
tots and  Berg  Damaras,  but  chiefly  by  the  latter.  At  most  of  our 
resting  places,  they  augmented  our  number  at  the  religious  ser- 
vices, and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  taught  the  things  which  the 
whitea  knew.  In  two  instances,  I  made  the  Chief  a  present  of  a 
eow,  and  assured  them  that  the  Gospel  was  teaching  the  powerful 
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HottentoU  no  longer  to  murder  and  plunder  tbeni,   but  rather 
give  to  them,  and  to  assist  them.  All  the  different  tribes,  we 
had  been  completely  stripped  of  their  flocks  and  hoards ; 
subsist,  with  a  few  additions  &om  game  and  other  yane^ea, 
small,  but  very  agreeable  bulb,  which  grows  chiefly  upon  die 
hills.     The  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Koorsip   prodi 
taneously,  this  nutritious  and  agreeable  vegetable »  in   such  abi 
dance,  that  hundreds  of  natives  live  together  in  robust  liealth, 
with  very  little  moving  about ;  having  been  reared  up  within  a 
miles  of  the  place  of  their  birth,  they  know  no  other  parts,  nor  ha^ 
any  acquaintance  with  other  tribes,  living  within  a  few  da3r9*  joi 

As  they  gathered  round  us  in  groups,  their  tall,  athletic 
and   handsome,  European  features,  improved  by  their 
cheerful  temper,  rendered  them  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
us  the  more  to  sympathize  with  them,  in  the  hard  usage  they 
experienced  from  the  semi-civilized  and  ¥rily  Hottentot  races, 
in  their  present  neglected  condition. 

Walvisch  Bay  b  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Koorsip ;  but 
were  obliged  to  travel  to  it  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  the  north,  and 
we  first  reached  the  sea-shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swahkop  Riveri 
latitude  21"^  50'.  From  this  point,  I  visited  this  bay,  on  horaebaoki 
and  afterwards  spent,  with  my  family,  a  week  upon  the  ahore. 
Thus  far  we  had  tra veiled  with  a  company  augmented  from  150 
nearly  300,  chiefly  of  Jonker  AMkaner*s  tribe  ;  the  others  consisting 
of  a  Chief,  with  about  twenty  men,  were  the  people  upon  who^  ter^ 
ritory  we  now  rested.  The  tribe  is  supposed  to  be  of  Hottentot  ex- 
traction ;  but  their  features  are  very  different,  and  especially  marked 
by  a  high  nose.  They,  however,  as  well  as  the  Berg  Damaras,  speak 
the  Hottentot  language,  and  know  no  other;  and  in  thia  particulart 
there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  them  and  the  more  northerlf 
tribes  of  Damaras,  who  are  commonly  called  the  *•  Beast  Damanay" 
from  their  possessing  abundant  herds  of  cattle.  From  the 
cause,  it  probably  arises,  that  they  have  no  friendly  interecmno^^H 
each  other.  The  Damara  language  is  strikingly  smooth  and  a^SI 
able  to  the  ear,  and  I  should  say,  from  what  I  have  heard,  it  beari 
no  affinity  to  the  Cafier,   [probably  it  is  a  dialect  o"  "  na*} 

The    tribe   described    above,    as   living   in  the  in  j   of 

Walvisch  Bay,  consists  of  1,600  souls,  and  they  live  in  trienillf 
intercourse  with  the  Afrikaners.  They  are  very  desirous  to  have 
a  Missionary,  and  being  accustomed  to  economical  expedients, 
and  manly  labour,  as  well  as  to  a  stationary  residence,  Ln  abtalll* 
ing  their  subsistence  chiefly  from  the  sea,  they  present  a  fevoii 
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soil  to  work  upon,  and  would  be  a  great  asBifitance  in  the 
commencement  of  a  mission  by  sea*  The  country  is  barren^ 
yet  not  incapable  of  supporting  abeep  and  cattle.  The  wide  beds 
of  the  Koorsip  and  Swahkop  afford  abundance  of  reeds  and  other 
irarieties  for  cattle,  in  the  driest  seasons,  and  abound  with  fine  tim- 
bers, suitable  for  bmlding.  Another  division  of  the  tribe  last  men- 
tioned, are  living  three  or  four  degrees  further  northi  and  there, 
the  country  is  described  as  being  adapted  for  cultlyation. 

One  very  large  and  wealthy  tribe  of  Berg  Damaras,  is  situated 
about  fifty  miles  distant,  and  another  of  the  same  description,  se- 
venty ;  the  nearest  of  the  Damaras  who  speak  a  distinct  language, 
125.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Koorsip  northward,  the  sea  runs  far 
into  land,  and  thence  the  character  of  the  country  and  aoil  appear 
to  alter  for  the  more  favourable.  There  are  also  several  bays  from 
one  to  three  degrees  further  northward,  which  should  be  visited 
before  a  Missionary  be  established,  as  they  might  afford  a  situation 
not  only  more  fruitful,  but  more  convenient  for  the  Bamara  tribes. 
The  quantity  of  flesh  which  we  obtained  in  passing  the  country  of 
the  Damaras,  is  almost  incredible,  especially  that  of  the  bulky  Rhi- 
noceros. In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  nine  buffaloes  were 
shot  in  one  day ;  and  during  our  stay  on  the  shore,  we  abounded 
in  fish.  Seals  abound  ;  it  is  a  good  coast  for  whales*  Amongst 
the  large  number  of  Afrikaners  who  travelled  with  us,  there  was 
much  promise  of  spiritual  good,  and  a  numerous  class  was  formed. 

Extract  of  &  Letter  from  Thomas  Laidman  Hodgson,  dated  "  Cape 
Town,  20th  September,  1843." 

You  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  Rhenish  Missionaries  are  set- 
tled with  Jonker  Afrikaner,  a  little  nearer  the  Damaras  than  his 
residence,  at  the  time  you  were  in  this  country.  He  has  made 
peace  with  the  Damara  tribes.  The  Rhenish  Missionaries  intend 
forming  a  Station  with  the  Topnaaxs,  near  Walvisch  Bay,  and  open- 
ing a  communication  by  sea.  We  shall,  of  course,  feel  the  advan* 
tage  of  this,  as  Mr.  Tindall  is  appointed  to  reside  with  Ameral» 
and  to  be  assisted  by  another.  The  Rhenish  Missionaries  will  plant 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  not  far  from  the  coast,  and  we  hope  to 
extend  east,  west  and  north,  as  Divine  Providence  may  appear  to 
appoint,  at  some  distance  from  them. 
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A  Word  of  Christian  Counsel  to  the  White  IxoABrf- 
ANTii  of  South  Africa* 

Accept,  we  entreat  you,  a  word  of  Chiistiaii  coimselp  from  two 
persons,  wbo  have  spent  two  years  amongst  yon^  for  no  other  por- 
po«e  than  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  tnent  iiDdcf  tlit 
mfluence  of  that  love  which  knows  no  distinctiori  of  Country,  bgl 
looks  upon  all  men  as  brothers,  and  desires  the  salvation  of  lUt 
knowing  that  **  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  lb 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth/* 

Nineteen  months  of  the  time  spent  in  South  Africa  hmve  beta 
occupied  in  travelling  from  place  to  place,  Tiatting  tJie  iobAbtU&ts 
in  their  towns  and  villages,  and  more  solitary  places  of  abode.  Wi 
have  alao  met  with  many  who  were  sojourning  in  the  wiJdemctti 
or  travelling  in  search  of  a  better  land.  Our  hearts  have  beoi 
warmed  with  desire  that  all  these,  might  become  partakers  of  ^gnce^ 
mercy  and  peace  from  Ood  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Cluiit 
our  Sa\iour."  And  we  have  been  comforted  in  meeting  with  mxtk 
as  through  **  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  had  become  upright  Christians,  and  were  alraady 
partaking  of  these  rich  blessings. 

But  our  hearts  bave  been  filled  with  sorrow  oa  account  of  miay 
others,  who  while  they  were  professing  to  be  Chxifstians,  wn^ 
bringing  forth  fruits,  which  proved  they  were  not  the  servants  ef 
Christ,  who  said,  "a  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the 
heart  bringcth  forth  good  things  :  and  an  evil  man  out  of  Ike  efil 
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treasure  bnngeth  forth  evU  things ;"  **  Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them." 

We  have  observed  among  those  who  were  not  walking  according 
to  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  among  those  who  were,  a  commendable 
esteem  for  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  we  desire  you  may  compare 
what  is  here  addressed  to  you  with  what  is  written  in  Gods  Holy 
Bookf  and  with  what  the  Holy  Spirit  bears  witness  to,  as  truth,  in 
the  secret  of  your  own  hearts  ;  for.*'  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspi- 
ration of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof  for  correc- 
tion,  for  instruction  in  righteousness  ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works/'  and  even  in 
these  things,  **  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness  because  the 
Spirit  is  truth." 

None  who  tndy  repent  can  willingly  live  in  sin ;  and  yet  how 
many  are  there  among  you,  who  habitually  give  way  to  anger, 
wrath,  cursing,  lying,  and  over-reaching,  as  well  as  to  other  open 
sins ;  sometimes  even  as  soon  as  they  come  out  of  their  places  of 
worship,  cursing  their  servants;  or  after  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  speaking  against  lying  to  their  children,  setting  them  the  ex* 
ample  of  lying  to  their  faces ;  others  being  covetous,  are  ever  ready 
to  take  undue  advantage  in  their  dealings,  forgetting  the  solemn 
admonition;  **That  no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud  his  brother  in 
any  matter,  because  that  the  Lord  is  the  avenger  of  aU  8uch/\  May 
we  not  momfuUy  exclaim  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle?  "Brethren 
these  things  ought  not  so  to  be.'* 

There  are,  however,  among  you  those  who  are  circumspect  and 
scrupulously  honest,  watching  over  their  own  hearts  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  thus  bringing  glory  to  his  great  Name.  These  are  good 
examples  in  the  midst  of  you,  and  worthy  to  be  imitated. 

We  have  met  with  not  a  few,  whose  minds  have  been  greatly 
chafed  by  the  abolition  of  Slavery.  We  could  feel  for  these,  cou- 
sidering  that  they  had  been  trained  up  under  the  mistaken  notion, 
that  Slavery  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Gospel;  a  view  that 
prevailed  very  generally  during  the  period  when  the  Christian 
C?hurch  was  corrupted  from  its  primitive  purity ;  but  which,  in  the 
present  day,  is  acknowledged  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel,  in  all  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe. 

That  Slavery  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  is  abund- 
antly evident  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Even  under  the  law  of 
Moses  it  was  declared  that  "he  that  stealethaman  and  selleth  him, 
or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death/*  Now 
the  slave  holder  has  either  stolen  his  slaves,  or  has  bought  or 
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received  them  or  their  offspring,  from  those  who  have  ttoleii 
or  who  are  implicated  in  the  theft ;  and  thus  has  become  a 
the  gaUt.     For  he  who  buys  or  receives  that  which  he  km 
have  been  stolen,  makes  himself  partaker  in  the  sin  of  the 
and  transgresses  against  the  law  of  God  in  this  respect, 
Apostle  Paul  cautions  against  being  '*  partaker  of  other  men's 
and  amongst  the  most  flagrant  sinners  he  distinctly  meiitioiks 
stealers.** 

But  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  inculcated  a  purer  moraHt 
than  Moses,  has  declared  that  **  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hkii. 
Hence  to  exact  labour  without  a  reasonable  compensation  is 
trary  to  the  precept  of  the  Redeemer, 

Again,  Christ  has  commanded  us,  saying,  ^'AU  things  whatsoevel 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you^  do  ye  even  so  to  them/ 
Now  if  we  were  slaves  we  should  certainly  wish  to  be  made  free 
therefore  it  is  our  duty,  if  we  have  slaves,  to  make  them  free,  oi 
we  do  not  act  according  to  the  saying  of  Chriat.  Masters  an 
enjoined  by  the  apostle  Paul,  to  "  give  unto  their  serrants  thai 
which  is  just  and  equal,  knowing  that  they  have  themselves  a 
ter  in  heaven/'  And  the  apostle  James,  in  denouncing  those 
enrich  themselves  by  unjust  means,  uses  these  words »  of  very 
import,  '^  Behold  the  hire  of  the  labourers  which  is  of  you  kepi 
back  by  fraud,  crieth  :  and  the  cries  of  them  which  hare  reaped 
are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth." 

The  British  Nation  being  convinced  of  the  sin  of  sLavery,  (many 
years  ofter  the  law  was  made,  by  which  every  person  setting  foot 
on  the  British  Islands  became  free,)  resolved  to  wash  its  handi 
effectually  of  this  sin.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  accordin^f 
consented  to  give  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  to  pay  for  tM 
freedom  of  the  slaves  in  the  Colonies,  receiving  no  other  beneEt  m 
return,  than  the  answer  **  of  a  good  conscience  before  God"  in  thi« 
respect;  desiriBg  that  the  Colonists  might  also,  with  themselves,  be 
delivered  from  the  sin  of  slavery.  But  how  has  this  sacrifice 
met  on  the  part  of  many  who  have  received  a  share  of  the  Cofli- 
pensation  Money  ?  We  are  assured  that  the  truly  pious  in  Soutk 
Africa  rejoice  that  slavery  is  done  away.  But  are  there  not  many 
others  who  declare,  either  in  words  or  by  their  conduct,  that  the}! 
are  provoked  at  the  liberation  of  the  Slaves  ?  Are  not  masy 
beyond  the  Frontier  chiefly  on  this  account  ? 

The  blessing  of  God  has  attended  those  who  favour  the 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  has  been  conspicuously  proved 
history  of  our  own  church.     Nearly  a  century  ago,  the  meml 
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the  Christian  community  with  which  we  as  individuals,  are  connected^ 
became  convinced  that  to  hold  slaves  was  unlawful  for  ChnBtians. 
They  accordingly  set  their  slaves  at  liberty,  without  either  receiving 
or  desiring  compensation.  But  such  was  the  blessing  that  attended 
this  act  of  faithfulness,  that  the  measure  proved  highly  favourable 
to  both  their  temporal  and  spiritual  advancement^  confirming  them 
in  the  conviction,  which  they  had  long  acknowledged  in  principle, 
and  had  aimed  to  reduce  to  practice,  that  it  is  for  the  true  interest 
of  mankind,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  conform  unreservedly  to  the 
precepts  of  Christ* 

"  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and  he  has 
promised  that  *'  no  good  thing  will  he  vdthhold  from  them  that 
walk  uprightly/'  But  who  have  ever  hardended  themselves  against 
him  and  have  prospered  ?  Let  all  be  entreated  to  consider  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord,  that  have  come  upon  this  Land  since  this  reluct- 
ance to  let  the  people  go  free  has  been  entertained.  How  have  first 
the  horses  of  the  countiy  been  swept  away  by  thousands  with  the 
sickness,  and  subsequently  the  Inhabitants  by  the  Measles  and  the 
Small  Pox  !  And,  of  those  who  emigrated  from  places  where  they 
had  abundance  of  the  necessaries,  and  not  a  few  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  how  many  have  been  miserably  cut  off  by  their  enemies,  in  the 
land  which  they  coveted  to  possess;  or  have  there  become  reduced  in 
their  circumstances !  For  how  long  a  period  did  the  Land  suffer 
from  drought ;  and  in  some  districts,  as  on  the  western  coast  this 
year,  nearly  fail  altogether  in  yielding  its  produce  I  As  God  visited 
the  disobedient  Israelites  in  days  of  old,  and  has  in  all  ages  visited 
such  as  have  striven  against  his  will,  so  has  he  visited  the  people  of 
this  Land :  and  unless  they  turn  more  decidedly  unto  him  who 
has  smitten  them,  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  he  will  yet 
chastise  them  more  and  more  ?  Already  is  the  language  of  the 
Most  High  but  too  applicable ;  "  I  have  smitten  you  with  blasting 
and  mildew,  yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord*'' 

The  Lord  is  a  God  that  chatigeth  not.     Though  he  is  **  merciful 
and  gracious,  longsuffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth, 
Hng  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgression 
*'  where  these  are  repented  of  and  forsaken  ;  yet  he  has 
I,  that  He  is  a  God  who  **  wiU  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,'* 
itn  impenitent)  but  will  '*  visit  the  iniquity  of  the 
children,  and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto 
th  generation.** 

iphet  has  said :  **  When  the  judgments  of  the 
irth,  the  inhabitants  of  the   world  will  learn 
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before  God,  mstructing  their  households.  White  and  Coloured,  aod 
having  both  present  during  their  family  devotions.  It  has  also 
afforded  us  comfort  to  see  that  those  foolish  and  sinful  preju- 
dices, which  still  exist  in  some  places,  have  been  abandoned  in 
others,  and  that  in  a  few  towns,  the  Coloured  are  allowed  to  meet 
with  the  White  People  to  w^orship  Almighty  God ;  and  that,  in 
tome  instances,  the  \\%ite  Inhabitants  have  also  considerately  pro- 
vided places  to  meet  in,  and  assisted  in  supporting  Teachers,  spe- 
cially for  the  Coloured  Classes.  This  liberahty  is  worthy  of  Chris- 
tians ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  increase,  until  **  the  charity  of 
every  one  of  you  all  toward  each  other  aboundeth.  '* 

With  respect  to  the  families  which  have  gone  beyond  the  Fron- 
tier,  such  as  were  compelled  by  the  long  drought  to  take  this  step, 
are  greatly  to  be  pitied ;  but  we  are  aware,  that  others  emigrated 
from  the  Colony  from  different  motives ;  motives,  which,  were  the 
parties  honest  with  themselves,  their  own  consciences  would  not 
approve.  Many  also  had  allowed  their  minds  to  be  disturbed, 
either  by  imaginary  evils,  or  by  circumstances  which  emigrating 
would  not  remedy.  We  doubt  not,  that  in  all  these  cases,  the 
emigrating  parties  have  had  many  trials  and  difficulties  to  endure, 
which  justly  render  them  objects  of  christian  Bympathy, 

We  are  however  persuaded,  that  if  those  who  have  gone  be- 
yond the  Frontier,  were  but  really  to  turn  to  Christ,  and  to  suffer 
him  to  rule  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  and  over  their  ac- 
tions, 80  that  they  might  In  truth  call  him  Lord,  he  would  both 
bless  them,  and  make  them  a  blessings  But  If,  instead  of  this,  they 
seek,  in  the  same  spirit,  that,  alas  I  has  induenced  too  many  in  the 
Colony,  to  '*  lay  field  to  field  till  there  be  no  place  [for  the  Coloured 
Inhabitants]  that  they  themselves  may  be  placed  alone  in  the 
St  of  the  earth ;  "  '*  woe "  will  still  be  imto  them  from  the 
and  however  such  may  seek  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
b,  they  have  reason  to  apprehend,  that*  uidess  they  repent,  it 
be  with  them  as  with  a  people  formerly,  who  were  actuated  by 
spirit ;  their  "  houses  shall  be  desolate, "  yea,  *'  their  root 
rottenness,  and  theif  blossom  shall  go  up  as  the  dust, 
having  cast  away  the  Law  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and 
fled  the  word  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  " 
irould  earnestly  caution  those  who  have  been  permitted 
i  Ihe  haughty  tyrant  Dingaan,  to  beware  how  they  there- 
't  own  arm,  or  become  stout-hearted  against  God, 
1  of  his  Spirit  for  sin,  in  the  secret  of  their 
's  longsuffering  and  mercy,  seeks  to 
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draw  them  unto  Hmaelf ;  and  to  lead  tliem  to  tak#  i^k  Uitir  liiy 
croH,  and  follow  Christ :  for  should  they  reject  the  go/ffaman  4 
Oody  he  can  easily  auffor  evil  to  rise  up  against  tbeia  from  ^as^ 
themselves,  or  from  any  other  quarter.  Such  wan  the  espcMa 
of  the  Israelites,  who,  because  *^  they  rebelled  and  T^ced  fasi  Irif 
Spint,  therefore  the  Lord  was  turned  to  be  their  enemy,  and  iboik 
against  them.'*  And  even  in  the  things  in  which  the  Lord  saw  bm 
to  grant  them  the  desire  of  their  hearts,  be  yet  withheld  Km  hlciici 
therewith  ;  and  though  he  gaTe  them  their  request,  he  scat  ^  h^ 
ness  into  their  soul,  '* 

The  circumstances  of  many  parents,  who,  from  their  remote  iitai* 
tion,  are  unable  to  send  their  children  to  achool,  have  called  iU 
our  sympathy.  We  know  that  this  is  a  cause  of  seTioiSB 
many ;  and  we  would  encourage  parents  thus  aitaated^  to 
their  children  themselves  as  far  as  it  is  in  their  power.  A  | 
may  teach  others  that  which  he  has  himself  learned ,  witbOQt 
dependent  upon  a  schoolmaster,  who  is,  xieTertlieleae«  reij 
where  he  can  be  obtained.  Wc  have  been  gratified  to  fl&d  4k 
children  of  some  families,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  a 
master,  well  instructed,  by  their  parents,  or  by  ooe  of  the  oUq 
children,  who  had  received  more  instruction  than  the  rest.  1U 
plan  of  teaching  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  by 
who  may  hardly  consider  themselves  equal  to  it,  yet  by 
on  trial,  we  are  persuaded,  it  would  be  found  quite  practicaUa 
There  are  very  few  who  arc  not  able  to  teach  their  childreii  to 
and  write ;  and  in  connexion  with  the  Ibimer  useful  guaiidcrtwa 
every  christian  parent  should  feel  it  an  imperatiTe  duty,  to 
his  children  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures^  Vi 
trust,  that  this  is  the  upright  aim  of  those  among  yoo,  who  d 
**  bring  up  their  chOdrcn  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  tb 
Lord.'* 

The  great  distance  of  places  of  worship  is,  we  know,  keenly  U 
by  many  families,  a  large  number  of  whom  make  a  eommendaUi 
effort  to  get  to  them  occasionally.  But  there  is  no  need  to  be 
duly  discouraged  on  this  subject.  God,  who  made  us,  and  whf 
knows  our  spiritual,  as  well  as  our  temporal  wants,  has  provided 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  of  his  Son,  for  those  who  dwe 
in  the  wildemess,  as  well  as  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  dty  j  mi 
though  he  makes  use  of  right-minded  ministers  to  awaken  sixmen 
to  repentance,  and  to  counsel  and  instruct  such  as  are  converted 
and  to  build  them  up  in  the  faith,  yet  he  has  made  neither  repest 
ance,  nor  instruci       *    the  things  o^aaLuktion,  neceflaarily  dependeal 
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mmisteri:    but  according  to  liU  ancient   promise,  the  Lord 

himaelf  a  **  swift  witness  against  sin,  "  and  the  teacher  of  all  his 

eople,  who  **  incline  their  ear,"  spiritually,  "  unto  him.  " 

God,  b)r  his  Spirit,  which  is  sent  unto  man,  in  the  name,    and 

through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  reproves  for  sin  in  the  secret  of 

the  heart:  for  the  Spirit  is  that  Life  which  the  evangelist  John  declares 

*'  was  in  Christ,  and  was  the  light  of  men  ;"  and  Christ  is  that  *Hrue 

^_Xight  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world/'     It  Is 

^BDnly  as  man  '*bnngeth  his  deeds  to  the  light/'  which  is  also  described 

^Bas  "the  Grace  of  God  that  bnngeth  salvation,"  that  he  becomes  con- 

^Pirinced  of  sin,  so  as  truly  to  repent ;  and  *^  waiting  upon  God,  in 

the  way  of  his  judgments  "  for  sin,  and  earnestly  praying  unto  him 

for  forgiveness,  for  Christ's  sake,  under  the  sense   of  his  own  vile- 

ness,  that  he  comes  to  know  Christ  experimentally,  as  **  the  Lamb  of 

God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  '*     It  is  only  as  man 

is  thus   truly  **  humbled  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God, "  and  is 

willing  to  dwell  under  his  refining  power,  "the  baptism  of  the  Holy 

Ghost  and  of  fire,"  which  is  the  alone  saving  and  effectual  baptism, 

that  he  is  exalted  in  due  time,  being  favoured  to  feel  that  his  sins 

are  blotted  out  for  Christ's  sake,  and  that  receiving  peace  in  hia 

soul,  *'  the  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  his  spirit  that  he  is  a 

child  of  God.  "     The  same  Spirit  which  before  condemned  him 

^»for  sin,  now  becomes  his  Comforter  In  righteousness ;    and  as  he 

^Beontinues  to  wait  upon  God,  and  to  pray  to  him  for  help  to  *Svalk 

^Bln  the  Spirit, "  it  becomes  also  his  guide  into  *'  all  truth.  *'     Such 

"can  testify,  that  it  is  by  "grace"   alone,    "through  faith"  that 

"  they   are  saved ;  **  that  "  they  are   washed  and  sanctified,  and 

justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  their 

God.  " 

Blessed  indeed  are  they  who  are  willing  to  be  thus  guided 
and  taught:  **  they  need  not  [essentially]  that  any  man  teach  them, 
but  as  the  same  anointing  [the  Holy  Spirit],  teacheth  them  of  all 
things,  and  is  truth,  and  no  lie ; "  **  they  shall  be  taught  of  the 
Lord,  **  "who  will  supply  all  their  need,  according  to  his  riches  in 
glory  by  Christ  Jesus  ;  "  and  under  all  the  varying  circumstances 
^of  life,  they  shall  know  Christ  to  be  **  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
^■their  souls.  ** 

^  The  Lord  will  qualify  those  who  thus  come  unto  him,  to  be  taught 
of  him,  to  instruct  the  families  which  he  has  committed  to  them,  in 
the  way  of  holiness,  as  they  seek  unto  him  for  wisdom  and  strength  to 
discharge  this  important  duty.  These  can  assemble  their  families, 
and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  them,  and  use  such  other  means 
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as  they  are  prepared  to  adopt  **  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; "  and 
these  exercises,  the  Lord  would  bless  them,  whether  single  famUIi 
or  more,  met  together  for  this  purpose. 

One  means  of  edification  which  we  would  strongly  recommen 
having  hoth  seen  and  felt  its  ad?antages,  is,  to  spend  a  little  tsi^ 
in  silence  after  reading,  as  well  as  at  other  suitable  seasons*  in  OT<l 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  mind  turned  to  its  own  state  before  t| 
Lord ;  to  allow  of  feeling  after  his  presence,  **  if  haply  they  mi^ 
find  him ; ''  thus  specially  **■  worshipping  him,  who  is  a  Spirit, 
spirit  and  in  truth.  ** 

In  order  to  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  it  is  pfl 
fitable  to  remembor,  that  we  are,  at  all  times ^  in  his  presence  ; 
he  knows  our  secret  thoughts,  and  marks  all  our  words  and  actioof 
and  that  we  ought  therefore  continually  to  seek  help  from  him  to  n 
gulate  our  thoughts,  words  and  actions,  in  his  fear :  if  this  wei 
the  case,  our  whole  life  would  be  an  act  of  worship ;  and  O 
would  grant  us  a  special  sense  of  his  life-giving  presence,  wh« 
met  together  to  acknowledge,  pubhcly,  our  dependence  upon  hi 

Christ  has  said,  "  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  nay  wards ;  i 
my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  m 
our  abode  with  him.  "     These,  then,  who  keep  Christ^s  worvlsy 
the  true  worshippers  of  God>  in  whom  he  dwells,  and  whose 
become  his  temple* 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that  through  the  delusions  of  Satan,  there 
some  among  you,  who  imagine  themselves  to  he  worshippers 
God,  while  they  habitually  neglect  Christ's  commands,  and 
serve,  or  worship  the  devil  through  sin ;  and  that  these  arei< 
trusting,  that,  because  Christ  died  for  sinners,  they  shall  be 
through  him,  though  not  seeking  to  be  redeemed  from  the  practi^ 
of  sin.  Now  these  are  plainly  deceiving  themselves,  accordii 
the  declaration  of  Christ  himself,  which  we  would  affectioi 
press  upon  the  attention  of  such,  desiring  that  they  may  be  da 
livered  from  their  error,  **  He  that  loveth  me  not,  keepeth  not  ro; 
sayings.  '*  **  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  sha 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Many  wiU  say  unto  rac  in  th4 
day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name,  and  in  tb 
name  have  cast  out  devils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderft: 
works  ?  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never  knew  you 
depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity.  *' 

In  travelling  among  you,  we  were,  in  general,  received  wit 
a  degree  of  hospitality,  of  which  we  hope  to  retain  a  grmteii 
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remembrance.  Among  the  many  tokens  of  civility  shown  m,  we 
were  frequently  offered  a  glass  of  spirits ;  on  this  custom,  we  would 
bestow  a  word  of  couuscl.  Though  we  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
intention,  yet  the  liquor  itself  we  uniformly  dechned ;  from  the  con- 
viction, that  strong  drink,  though  it  enlivens  for  a  moment,  is  in- 
jurious in  its  ultimate  effects,  both  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 
It  renders  persons  much  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  disease  gene- 
rally, and  in  particular,  by  Zinkings,  [a  species  of  rheumatism]  a 
very  common  and  distressing  affection  in  this  land*  It  also  renders 
men  a  more  easy  prey  to  temptation,  as  every  one  who  uses  it  must 
acknowledge,  if  he  reflect  on  the  subject :  for  will  not  a  man  do 
many  evil  things  after  he  has  taken  a  glass,  that  he  would  not  do 
before  ? 

The  example  also  of  masters  and  mistresses,  in  using  intoxicating 
liquors,  even  in  small  quantities^  so  as  never  to  be  intoxicated,  often 
leads  their  children  and  servants  to  desire  them,  and  as  they  have 
opportunity,  to  use  them,  greatly  to  their  own  injury,  as  well  as  to 
the  injury  of  those  with  whom  they  may  be  connected.  This  sub- 
ject has  gained  much  attention,  of  latter  years,  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  have,  in  consequence,  left 
off  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks :  and  the  universal  testimony  of 
all  such  is,  that  they  enjoy  better  health  without  them,  and  more 
easily  maintain  tranquillity  of  mind.  The  heads  of  families,  who, 
in  this  respect,  practice  christian  self-denial,  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  for  the  sake  of  others,  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  preserve 
their  children  and  servants  from  using  intoxicating  drinks.  Having 
ourselves,  for  some  years,  found  the  benefit  of  abstinence  from  these 
things,  we  wish  to  recommend  the  subject  to  your  notice,  that  you 
also  may  partake  of  the  same  benefit. 

Every  situation  in  life  has  its  peculiar  temptations  ;  and  we  have 
been  frequently  reminded  of  the  need  there  is,  for  those  who  live 
much  away  from  the  observation  of  their  fellow-men,  to  watch  over 
heir  own  conduct,  that  they  be  not  betrayed  into  sins  which  would 
>ring  a  burden  upon  their  souls.  Mankind,  when  living  in  remote 
lituatioos,  are  more  liable  to  give  way  to  their  passions,  and  to  be 
ity  of  cruelty  and  oppression  to  their  servants,  or  others  in  their 
rer,  such  as  the  Natives  [Aborigines],  and  to  commit  other  acts 
are  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  when  under  the  observa- 
-Heir  equals  or  superiors.  This  is  the  case  not  in  AMca  only; 
countries.  The  heart  is  naturally  prone  to  evil, 
God  is  not  suffered  to  prevail,  and  man  feels 
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himself  away  from  the  restraints  of  sodety,  he  is  exceedingly  apt 
to  become  an  oppressor  and  an  evildoer. 

Ghreat,  indeed,  is  the  necessity  for  all  to  live  habitually  in  the 
fear  of  God ;  that  they  may  walk  in  love  toward  him,  their  mer- 
ciful Creator  and  Redeemer,  and  in  love  toward  their  fellow-men. 
And  it  is  an  unspeakable  mercy,  that  the  Lord  is  ever  willing  to 
hear  and  answer  the  prayers  that  are  put  up  to  him  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  under  a  sense  of  our  own  need  and  unworihiness,  whether 
uttered  with  the  lips,  or  only  in  the  secret  language  of  the  heart 

What  encouragement,  therefore,  is  there  for  all  who  feel  their 
own  sinfulness  and  weakness,  to  **  come  with  boldness  unto  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  they  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help 
in  time  of  need ; "  for  in  Jesus  Christ  *^  we  have  not  an  Hi^ 
Priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities, 
but  who  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.** 
Were  mankind  thus  to  come  unto  Gk>d  they  would  be  strength- 
ened, through  the  power  of  his  grace,  to  **  walk  in  the  light,  as  he 
is  in  the  light,  and  would  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and 
know  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  to  cleanse  them  from  all  sin." 

That  this  may  be  your  happy  experience,  is  the  prayer  of  your 
friends, 

JAMES  BACKHOUSE, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  WALKER. 

Cape  Toum,  South  Africa^ 
leth  of  6th  mo,  ISiO 
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A  CnRiSTiAN  Exhortation  to  the  Coloured  Inhabit- 
ants of  South  Africa, 

Ofxex  in  the  course  of  two  years  which  we  have  spent  in  Africa,  on 
a  Tiflit  of  Chrifittan  love  to  our  fellow  mortals,  have  our  hearts  been 
warmed,  when  sitting  in  the  congregations  of  the  Coloured  People, 
under  the  feeling,  that  the  love  of  our  heavenly  Father  was  extended 
toward  them;  and  we  have  been  sensible  of  the  influence  of  his 
Holy  Spirit  bowing  our  souls  with  theirs  before  **  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh/*  During  seasons  of  this  sort,  we  could  have 
adopted  the  language  of  the  apostle  Peter,  in  reference  to  the  gentile 
converts  of  a  former  age,  and  have  acknowledged  that  **  God  which 
knoweth  the  hearts,  bare  them  vritness,  ^ving  them  the  Holy 
Ghost,  even  as  he  did  unto  us ;  and  put  no  difference  between  ua 
and  them,  purifying  their  hearts  by  faith,*^  Our  **  hearts  were 
knit  together"  with  theirs  **  in  love,"  which  we  continue  to  feel 
toward  them ;  especiaOy  toward  such  as  having  received  Christ 
Jesus  the  XK>rd,  are  seeking  help  to  walk  in  him,  that  they  may  be 
"rooted  and  built  up  in  him  and  stablished  in  the  faith,"  and  bring 
forth  fruits  of  holiness,  to  the  glory  of  their  Heavenly  Father. 

''  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  "  *'  he  fashioneth  their  hearts  alike ;  "  he 
has  *^  set  his  Son,  Jesus,  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles^  that  he 
should  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  "  And  **  of  a 
truth,  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  they  that 
fear  him,  and  work  righteousness,  are  accepted  of  him.  "  The 
redeemed  of  Jesus  Christ  are  **  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  and  nation.  **  We  desire,  therefore,  in  addressing  you,  to 
forget  the  colour  of  our  skins,  and  the  diflerence  of  our  language, 
and  to  write  unto  you  as  unto  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ, 
desiring  that  you  may  all,  through  repentance  and  faith  in  him, 


become  numbered  among  Mb  adopted  cHldren ;  and  Uiat  *^  gam 
tmto  you  and  peace  may  be  multiplied.  ** 

We  have  rejoiced  in  finding  many  amon^  you  turned  to  the 
Lord  ;  many  wLo  having  attended  to  the  convictions  of  hiB  Spirit, 
reproving  them  in  their  own  hearts  for  ain,  have  been  led  by  the 
aame  Spirit,  to  repentance  and  to  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  propitiataiy 
sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  through  bim,  have  received  in  theniaelvefi  an 
evidence  of  their  sins  being  forgiven,  for  his  sake;  so  that,  *^ being 
justified  by  faith,  they  have  known  peace  with  God,  through  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Chrifit.  '*  We  desire  that  these  may  ''^  st&nd  fiist  in  the 
faith,  quit  them  like  men,  and  be  strong.  *'  But  in  order  to  do  so, 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  "  watch  and  pray,  that  they  enter  not 
into  temptation.  '* 

It  is  a  common  device  of  the  devil,  to  try  to  persuade  such  as 
have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  that  they  must  not  expect  to 
be  delivered  from  the  practice  of  sin  till  they  die ;  and  that,  if  they 
learn,  in  all  their  transgressions,  to  look  unto  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  for  forgiveness,  this  is  all  the  salvation  which  is  proposed  to 
them  in  the  Gospel*  This  is  a  miserable  delusion.  But  if  the 
tempter  can  induce  us  to  believe  thus,  and  so  cause  us  to  fall  from 
our  steadfastness,  or  to  cease  from  striving  against  sin,  hts  end  is 
answered,  and  he  is  quite  willing  that  we  should,  at  the  same  time, 
believe  ourselves  to  be  true  Christians. 

The  apostle  John  declares,  that  "  every  man  who  hath  the  hope 
in  him  of  seeing  his  Saviour,  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure;'* 
and  adds,  '*  Little  children,  let  no  man  deceive  you  :  he  tbat  doeth 
righteousness,  is  righteous,  even  as  he  is  righteous  :  he  that  corm- 
mitteth  sin  is  of  the  devil,  for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  begin- 
ning :  for  this  purpose,  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil, "  And  these  works  are  sin, 
under  every  form.  **  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God,  [that  is,  perfectly,] 
doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him,  and  he  cannot 
sin,  because  he  is  bom  of  God.  In  this,  the  children  of  God  iii« 
manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  deviL  Wbosoevcr  doetli  not 
righteousness,  is  not  of  God,  **  The  angel  of  the  Lord  likewise,  in 
conveying  his  heavenly  message  to  Joseph,  said,  "Thou  iJiall  call 
his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins. ''  Ob- 
serve,  the  words  are  not  in  their  sins,  but  ^Jrom  their  sins.  *'  And 
Christ* 8  own  exhortation  is,  **  If  any  man  will  come  after  nae,  bi 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  foDow  mo  ;  **  and  hif 
declaration  is,  **  He  that  loveth  me  not,  keepeth  not  my  sayings.  ** 

May  yott,  therefore,  have  faith  in  the  power  of  God  to  aafc  firom 
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the  power  of  the  devil ;  for  **  greater  is  he  that  is  in  the  Christiaii, 
than  he  that  is  in  the  world."  Believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  our  great 
High  Priest,  is  "able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto 
God  by  him;"  not  only  so  that  they  may  obtain  forgiveness  for  past 
sin,  whenever  they  feel  its  burden,  and  truly  rei>ent,  but  also,  so  as 
to  give  them  power  to  withstand  temptation.  In  this  faith,  **  resist 
the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you  ;  draw  nigh  unto  God,  and  he 
will 'draw  nigh  unto  you*  "  Thus  will  you  be  *'  kept  by  the  power 
of  God,  through  faith,  unto  salvation/*  from  the  power,  as  well  as 
from  the  guilt  of  sin ;  and  **  being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become 
servants  to  God,  ye  will  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and,  in  the 
end,  everlasting  life,  " 

Hear  also  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  Paul ;  **  If  ye  live  after 
the  flesh,  ye  shall  die ;  but  if  ye,  through  the  Spirit,  do  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  they  ore  the  sons  of  God.  "  Now  the  Spirit  of  God 
leads  no  man  into  sin ;  hut  as  man  ceases  to  trust  in  himself,  and 
seeks  help  from  God  to  walk  in  holiness,  **  God  works  in  him,  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.  ** 

We  wish  to  encourage  you,  to  seek  help  from  God,  to  come  out 
of  everything  that  dcfileth,  that  ye  may  become  his  adopted  chil- 
dren* "  Wherefore,  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  sepa- 
rate, saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing  ;  and  I  will 
receive  you,  and  will  be  a  father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons 
and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty.  '*  Then  will  you  become 
the  temple  of  the  living  God,  as  God  hath  said,  '*  I  will  dwell  in 
them,  and  walk  in  them,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be 
my  people. " 

If  the  love  of  God  dwell  in  your  hearts,  with  a  thankful  sense  of 
his  goodness,  you  will  become  prepared  to  encourage  one  another 
in  righteousness,  and  according  to  your  respective  gifts,  to  invite 
others  to  taste  of  that  great  salvation,  of  which  the  Lord  has  made 
you  partakers :  for  *^  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
Spirit ;  "  and  "  a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man 
to  profit  ^ithaL  "  Some  of  these  gifts  are  for  exercise  in  the 
assembled  church,  and  others  in  a  more  private  way,  but  all  under 
the  quickening,  constraining  influence  of  the  love  of  Christ,  to  his 
glory,  and  the  spreading  of  the  knowledge  of  the  mercy  of  €rod, 
through  him. 

We  do  not  wish,  that  you  should  be  active  in  this  great  work,  ill 
the  forwardness  of  the  unrenewed  mind ;  but  rather,  that  you  may 
a«ek,  in  all  humility,  and  with  holy  zeal,  to  promote  the  honour 
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of  God.    And  wo  are  porsuaded,  tliat  the  knowledge  of  hii  mci^ 

in  Christ  Jesiui,  will  be  greatly  promotedf  tbroogh  thoie  mho 
taught  by  his  Spirit,  directiDg  othefra  to  the  flame  teachiisg. 

The  apostle  Paul  says,  ''  God  hath  not  appoiatad  its  to  wnA^ 
hut  to  obtain  salTation  by  our  Lord  JesuB  Christ,  who  died  for  m; 
that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  we  should  live  together  with 
Wherefore,  comfort  yourselves  together  and  edify  one  anoth^***  Ail 
Peter  says,  *'  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gill^  even  so 
the  same  one  to  another^  as  good  stewardB  of  the  mamfold  grao9  ol 
Ood ;  if  any  man  speak^  let  him  tpeak  aj»  the  oracles  of  God;  if  isy 
man  minister,  let  him  do  it  a^  of  the  ability  which  God  gint^ 
that  God  in  all  things  may  bo  glorified,  through  JesuA  Christ  ** 

Faithful  gospel  ministry  is  a  great  meant  of  edification,  uid 
who  labour  in  the  Gospel  with  a  sincere  heart,  are  **  worthy  o 
double  honour.  "  We  have  rejoiced  to  find  so  many  of  this 
tion  settled  among  you,  and  to  sec  some  of  your  own  numhtiq 
in  various  places,  raised  up  **  to  labour  in  word  and  doctrine."^  TU 
•pread  of  the  Gospel,  which  these  desire  to  promote^  would  bi 
greatly  advanced,  if  you  were  more  diligent  in  aeekUig  to  have  *'th^ 
gait  of  it,  in  yourselves ; ''  so  that  wherever  you  go,  you  mi|U 
shew  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkngfj 
into  his  marvellous  light ;  *'  **  having  your  conversation 
among  the  Gentiles,  that  they  also  might  by  your  good  woifci^ 
which  they  should  behold,  glarify  God  in  the  day  of  vLsitallon 

When  within  reach  of  a  jjlace  of  worship,  where  the  Gospel  d 
Christ  is  preached,  be  diligent  in  attending  it :  and  when  not  ai 
enough  to  attend,  you  may  still  assemble  together  to  wait 
God*  Remember  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  "  Let  us  conttdct 
one  another  to  provoke  unto  love  and  good  works »  not  ^Eiimkuif 
the  assembling  of  ourselves  togetlicr  as  the  manner  of  some  tt,  Inl 
exhorting  one  another/' 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  among  you,  an  increaaing  dispocitaon  to 
seek  religious  instruction,  and  to  attend  public  worship.  ThaM  na 
important  duties.  But  beware  of  substituting  the  means  of  edifiGi- 
tion  for  the  end.  The  great  end  and  object  of  all  religiovt 
exerciseB  is,  that  we  may  be  led  unto  God,  and  learn  to  stay  ow 
upon  him,  having  our  expectation  &om  him ;  that  we  may 
under  his  teaching  and  guidance,  so  as  to  be  led  into  the  belief 
practice  of  aU  truth.  **  Without  Christ  we  can  do  nothing." 
with  the  aid  of  his  grace,  or  good  Spirit  strengthening  ua,  wa 
do  all  things  needful  to  salvation.  And  the  *'  word  of  hia  gn 
**  is  nigh  in  the  hearty*  convincing  of  sin,  and  building  up  Ik 
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dient  and  faithful  bouI  in  holineas,  and  thus  preparing  it  for  a 
heaTenly  inheritance  among  all  those  that  are  sanctified. 

Many  suffer  loss  from  expecting  to  be  edified  by  hearing  the  Gospel 
preached^  while  their  hearts  are  too  little  t^imcd  to  the  Lord,  and  to 
their  own  state  before  him;  as  well  aa  from  not  endeavouring  suffi- 
ciently, to  feel  what  is  expressed  in  singing  and  prayer.  Some,  again^ 
are  injured  by  becoming  vain  of  their  own  voices,  and  by  giving  way 
to  envy  or  anger  with  respect  to  the  singing  of  others.  Thus  in 
various  ways,  the  enemy  of  all  good  adapts  his  temptations  to  our 
circumstances  ;  so  that,  if  not  on  the  watch,  persons  may  engage 
in  things  which  they  regard  as  duties,  and  yet  in  a  wrong  spirit. 

Satan  tries  also  to  puff  up  some  people  with  a  conceit,  that  they 
are  better  than  others,  both  among  the  Coloured  and  the  White ; 
and  to  lead  one  class  of  persons  to  despise  another.  But  those 
who  are  so  puffed  up  or  despise  others,  please  not  Qod,  and  are 
contrary  to  all  reasonable  men,  and  are  deserving  of  the  apostolic 
rebuke,  **  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ  firom  another  ?  and  what  hast 
thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  Now,  if  thou  didst  receive  it, 
why  dost  thou  glory  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it  ?  *' 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  pride  and  vanity  in  dress,  ac- 
cording to  the  exhortation  of  the  Apostles,  for  many  are  tempted  to 
indulge  in  ridiculous  gaiety,  or  extravagance  in  decking  their  per- 
sons, not  only  in  regard  to  clothing,  but  like\^ise  in  the  wearing  of 
ornaments,  such  as  rings  and  beads,  which  by  nourishing  the  sin- 
ful propensities  of  fallen  nature,  tend  to  alienate  the  mind,  or  to 
keep  it  estranged  from  God,  **  who  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble,  ^'  and  who  has  pleasure  in  ^Hhe  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which,  in  his  sight,  is  of  great  price*  " 

In  our  travels,  we  have  met  with  many  who,  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood, were  obliged  to  live  far  from  places  of  worship,  and  from  sta- 
tions where  religious  instruction  is  communicated.  Some  of  these 
had  had  the  privilege  of  being  at  Mission  Schools,  when  young,  but 
had  lost  the  art  of  reading  for  want  of  practice;  they  therefore  could 
not  edify  themselves,  or  their  families,  or  neighbours,  by  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  The  only  means  of  keeping  in  remembrance  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  possessed  by  many  of  this  class,  was,  to  repeat 
the  hymns  which  they  had  been  taught.  Nevertheless,  among  these 
there  were  some  who  were  living  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  to  whom 
our  souls  were  united  in  a  measure  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel. 
But  while  we  looked  upon  them  as  monuments  of  divine  mercy  and 
grace,  we  lamented  that  they  should  not  possess  the  advantages 
which  others,  who  diligently  read  their  Bibles,  enjoyed  in  the  wil- 
derness. 
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We  would  recommend  all  parents,  whose  children  have  learned 
to  read,  to  encourage  them  to  read  a  little  every  daj,  from  God's 
Holy  Book,  It  is  an  excellent  practice  for  every  family  to  assemhle 
together  daily,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with 
their  hearts  attentively  directed  xmto  God,  that  he  may  enlighten 
their  understandings,  and  that  they  may  be  instructed  by  what  is 
read ;  also,  when  the  reading  is  over,  to  remain  a  little  time  toge- 
ther in  silence,  to  **  feel  after  his  presence,  that  they  may  find  him,** 
and  be  prepared  by  the  sense  which  his  Spirit  gives  them  of  their 
spiritual  wants,  to  pray  to  him  availingly  for  their  supply.  Persons 
who  are  far  from  a  place  of  worship,  might  profitably  spend  a  large 
portion  of  their  time  in  this  way  on  the  Sabbath. 

**  The  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  sccth ;  for  man  looketh  on  the  out- 
ward appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart,  '*  he  heareth 
the  sincere  breathings  of  the  soul  that  is  lifted  up  to  Mm  in  the 
secret  language  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  sincere  prayer  that  Is  ex- 
pressed in  words.  This  was  a  consolation  to  the  Psalmist,  and  will 
be  to  all  who  feel  their  continual  need  of  divine  help.  The  words 
of  David  are,  '*  Lord,  all  my  desire  is  before  thee,  and  my  groaning 
is  not  hid  from  thee/' 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  Christian  to  remember,  that  there  is 
not  a  thought  in  his  heart  but  God  knoweth  it  altogether,  and  that 
God  is  always  ready  to  help  him  to  turn  away  from  evil  thoughts, 
and  is  willing  to  regard  his  secret,  or  vocal  prayers,  whenever,  or 
wherever  they  are  put  up  in  sincerity ;  so  that  he  may  worship  the 
Lord  while  following  his  flocks  and  herds,  as  well  as  whilst  tHUiig 
the  land,  or  sitting  in  the  house,  or  lying  down  to  rest. 

And  if  people  were  to  meet  together  to  wait  upon  God,  in  the 
way  of  public  worship,  when  no  one  might  be  present  to  preach,  or 
even  to  read  to  them,  and  were  quietly  to  endeavour  to  stay  their 
souls  upon  the  Lord,  lifting  up  their  hearts  unto  Iitm  in  secret 
prayer,  or  dwelling  under  the  feeling  of  their  un worthiness  before 
him,  yet  trusting  in  his  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus,  they  would  certainly 
receive  his  blessing,  and  would  know,  in  their  own  experience^ 
the  fulfilment  of  Christ's  promise,  that,  wherever  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  hia  name,  there  he  is  in  the  midst  of  Hwm* 
Though  the  Lord  might  sometimes  give  the  persons  so  met  to- 
gether, to  feel  their  own  corruption,  poverty  and  unworthiness ;  in 
order  that  they  might  be  weaned  from  dependence  on  themselves, 
and  be  taught  to  trust  in  liim  and  in  his  mercy  in  Christ,  and  to 
seek  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  yet  at  other  times  he  would 
give  them  to  feel  of  his  goodness,  and  to  behold  something  of  hiff 
glory ;  yea,  *'  his  banner  over  them  would  be  love.  " 
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May  no  man  be  able  to  cliarge  any  of  you  with  dishonesty  or 
drunkenness*  or  any  other  thing  dishonourable  to  you  as  men  or  as 
Christians  ;  for  these  are  among  the  things  which  bring  **  the  wrath 
of  God  upon  the  children  of  disobedience.  '*  Many  are  ready  to 
put  temptation  in  your  way  ;  making  themselves  servants  of  Satan 
to  gain  an  advantage  over  you.  There  \»  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  trader  who  offers  you  intoxicating  drink,  wishes  to  get  more 
from  you  for  his  goods  than  they  are  worth ;  and  that  the  person 
who  gives  you  strong  drink  for  your  services,  desires  to  abridge 
you  of  your  wages. 

Unhappily,  some  of  you  have  become  so  deceived  as  to  wish  for 
strong  drink,  or  even  to  require  it  as  part  of  your  allowance  along  with 
your  wages.  Such  are  their  own  greatest  enemies,  and  are  inflicting 
a  deep  injury  on  their  bodies  and  souls  j  and  in  their  folly  they 
often  extend  this  injury  to  their  companions,  by  pressing  strong 
drink  upon  them  as  a  token  of  kindness.  Beware  of  either  giving 
or  receiving  this  accursed  thing,  by  which  the  bodies  of  countless 
thousands  have  been  destroyed,  and  their  souls  lost  for  ever  in  helL 
**  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not, ''  for  '*  wine  is  a  mocker,  strong 
drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby,  is  not  wise*  *' 

When  God  created  man,  he  **  placed  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
to  dress  and  to  keep  lU  *^  But  man  sinned,  and  God  drove  him 
out  of  the  garden,  and  told  him,  that  *'  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  he 
should  eat  bread,  till  he  returned  unto  the  ground  out  of  which  he 
was  taken.  *'  While  man  is  living  in  a  heathenish  state,  **  having 
no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world, "  he  is  apt  to  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  to  become  idle,  and  therefore  miser- 
able ;  but  when  he  turns  to  the  Lord,  he  becomes  more  industrious ; 
and  either  by  cultivating  the  ground,  or  some  other  useful  occupa- 
is  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  face*  Acting  thus  ac- 
lie  appointment  of  his  Maker,  man  becomes  more  set- 
abode  :  be  begins  to  understand  the  convenience  of  a 
1  inancnt  home,  and  of  a  regular  supply  of  food,  in 
precarious  subsistence  obtained  by  hunting  and 
s  of  itself;  in  numberless  other  ways,  he  is 
t^iuustances  favourable  to  the  comfort  of  his  body, 
of  his  soul  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  by  which 
ly  increased.  Use  diligence,  therefore,  in  all 
wisest  of  men  tells  us,  that  *^  the  hand  of  the 
**  shall  bear  rule  ;*'  that**his  soul  shall 
thoughts  tend  only  to  plenty."  But 
shall  be  under  tribute ;  *^  that 
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**  his  way  is  a  hedge  of  thorns;"  that  *'  he  is  brother  to  him  that  is 
a  great  waster  ;  '^  and  that  *'^  his  desire  killcth  him,  for  his  hands 
rcfaae  to  labour.'*  "  I  went, "  says  SolomoiL,  "  by  the  field  of  the 
slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  uD'  ng; 

and  lo  !   it  was  aU  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettle t^  red 

the  face  thereof;  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down* 
Then  I  saw  and  considered  it  weU  :  I  looked  upon  it,  and  received 
instruction.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the 
hands  to  sleep :  so  shall  tlxy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth, 
and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man.  ^* 

We  have  been  much  grieved  to  observe  among  yoa,  some  who 
are  a  great  burden  upon  their  friends,  living  in  idleness,  and  going 
from  one  to  another,  consuming  the  victuals  of  the  tndostnons,  and 
thus  keeping  those  whom  they  call  their  friends,  in  poverty,  instead  of 
going  to  the  ant,  and  learning  her  ways,  and  being  wi*e.  "  Thete 
ought  truly  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  They  render  themself^n 
contemptible  ;  and  as  they  justly  bear  an  evil  name,  they  bring  a 
reproach  upon  their  friends,  and  even  on  the  community  to  which 
they  belong.  The  Apostles  of  Christ  set  an  example  of  dlligenee ; 
and  commanded,  that  '^  if  any  man  would  not  work,  neither  should 
he  eat.  '* 

The  habit  of  cleanliness  is  also  very  important.  Keep  your  per- 
sons, as  well  as  your  houses  and  garments,  clean.  This  will  add  to 
your  comfort,  and  will  make  you  more  respected  i  your  clothes  will 
also  last  longer.  Such  of  you  as  are  in  the  station  of  servants, 
and  keep  their  persons,  and  the  places  committed  to  their  care, 
clean,  will  be  more  valued  by  their  employers,  who  will  be  likely  to 
take  more  interest  about  them.  Endeavour  to  have  seats  to  ait 
upon :  it  is  difficult  to  be  cleanly  where  people  sit  upon  the  ground. 

Be  careful  not  to  waste  your  time  in  unnecessary  visiting,  which 
leads  to  idle  gossiping,  and  many  other  evils.  The  apostle  Paul 
condemns  those  that  are  "  idle,  wandering  about  from  honae  to 
house;  and  not  only  idle,  but  tattlers  also,  and busybodiea,  apeakiBg 
things  they  ought  not ; "  and  he  advises  '♦  the  young  women  to  be 
sober ;  to  love  their  own  husbands,  to  love  their  children ;  to  bo 
discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home,  good,  obedient  to  their  own  hos* 
bands,  that  the  word  of  God  be  not  blasphemed,  ** — Teach  youj 
children  obedience,  that  they  may  fulfil  the  command  of  the  apostlt, 
**  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Ivord,  for  this  is  right. " 

We  desire   your  advancement  in  temporal  c '  as  wwD 

as  your  growth  in  piety  and  virtue,  and  wl  i    reoom* 

mend  those  who  cannot  read,  to  endeavour  to  lexm,  and  all  to 
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send  their  children  regxilarly  to  acliociL  Many  of  you  are  diUgent 
in  attending  Sabbatti  Schools,  We  wish  there  were  more  of 
this  number ;  for  then  would  there  be  fewer  of  those,  particularly 
about  Cape  Town,  who,  instead  of  spending  the  day,  set  apart  for 
rest  from  labour,  and  for  the  special  worship  of  God|  in  a  way  that 
ia  pleasmg  to  him,  openly  dishonour  him,  by  playing,  washing 
clothes,  or  engaging  in  other  work  suited  only  for  the  six  days 
given  us  to  labour.  Many  who  spend  the  Sabbath  in  this  way,  were 
but  lately  released  from  slavery ;  God,  by  his  overruling  power, 
having  brought  about  their  freedom*  Wc  would  entreat  such  to 
consider,  how  they  wiU  answer  to  him  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  for 
their  ingratitude  in  thus  openly  setting  his  laws  at  deBance,  by^ 
neglecting  to  keep  this  day  unto  him. 

There  are  also  not  a  few,  especially  in  Cape  Town,  who,  as  soon 
as  they  became  iree,  joined  themselves  to  the  followers  of  Mahomed, 
or  the  Malays.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  persons  professing  to  be 
Christians,  but  whose  works  were  not  in  accordance  with  Chris t*s 
precepts  and  example,  had  behaved  unkindly  to  many  of  these  in 
the  days  of  their  bondage.  This,  probably,  made  them  more  ready 
to  listen  to  the  Malay  Priests,  who  being  first  deceived  themselves, 
and  teaching  their  false  doctrines  with  a  shew  of  kindness,  were 
the  means  of  deceiving  the  unwary.  The  unchristian  deportment 
of  those  who  called  themselves  Christians,  but  whose  works  shewed 
that  they  were  undeserving  of  the  name,  does  not,  however,  prove 
Christianity  to  be  a  He,  any  more  than  a  kind  manner  in  the  Ma- 
homedan  priests,  which  it  might  be  politic  in  them  to  assume,  or 
might  even  be  sincere,  proves  Mahomed  to  be  a  true  prophet. 

Under  a  feeling  of  that  love,  which  Christ  inspires,  and  which 
desires  the  good  of  all  men,  but  especially  the  salvation  of  their 
never-dying  souls ;  we  would  entreat  the  Malays,  if  they  value 
their  own  peace,  to  consider  what  is  the  foundation  of  their  hope, 
that  they  shall  stand  before  God  with  acceptance,  in  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  \Vhat  has  Mahomed  done  for  man  ?  He  did  not  lay 
do%vn  his  life  for  sinners:  he  is  no  mediator  between  God  and  man  : 
he  could  neither  save  himself  nor  his  followers.  For  he  was  a  false 
prophet,  and  with  all  other  deceivers,  is  under  God's  wrath. 

But  Christ  left  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  began ;  he  took  upon  himself  our  nature ;  set  us  a  righteous 
example,  going  about  continually  doing  good ;  laid  down  his  life 
for  us,  bearing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  namely,  upon 
the  cross,  for  the  healing  of  our  souls  ;  and  is  exalted  to  the  right 

id  of  God,  where  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us.  His 
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doctrines  are  opposed  to  slavery,  oppressioit,  deceit  and  all  otber  sto. 

And  God  rabed  up  true  Christiana  (such  as  believe  in  Chriat,  uid 
follow  him),  to  plead  in  England  for  the  fireedom  of  the  slaves,  m 
this  and  other  countries,  until  it  was  brought  about.  Had  it  not 
been  for  these  Christians,  who  exerted  themselres  for  the  eraancipo* 
tion  of  the  slaves,  and  consented  to  the  payment  of  the  money  for 
their  freedom,  they  might  have  been  in  bondage  at  this  day.  How, 
then,  have  these  emancipated  slaves  shewn  their  gratitude  to  God 
the  Father,  £ind  to  Christ  his  beloved  Son  ? 

The  followers  of  Mahomed  openly  declare,  that  they  deepbe  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  reject  that  salvation  which  God  the  Father 
is  offeiing  to  mankind,  through  him-  How  many,  who  have  thus  de- 
spised the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  have  lately  been  cut  oft  by  tbc 
measles  and  the  smallpox.  The  judgments  of  the  Lord  have  over- 
taken them !  Their  opportunity  for  repentance  is  gone  for  ever ! 
Others,  however,  are  spared  a  little  longer  ;  and  with  these,  as  weU 
as  with  many  others,  who  are  out  of  the  way  of  salvation,  the  Lord 
continues  to  plead  by  the  reproofs  of  his  Spirit.  May  all  give 
timely  heed  thereto,  lest  they  become  hardened  in  impenitence  j 
for  God  hath  declared,  that  **  his  Spirit  shall  not  always  sItitc  with 
man,  "  And  to  such  as  arc  cut  off  in  their  sins,  it  will  indeed  be 
**  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.  **  We 
would  earnestly  invite  all  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  God ;  to  that 
which  reproves  them  for  sin  in  the  secret  of  their  own  hearts,  and 
by  which  he  seeks  to  bring  them  to  repentance,  and  to  faith  in 
Christ,  "the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  ;  "  that  through  him  they  may  not  only  experience  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  that  are  past,  but  also  obtain  power  to  fuMl  all 
righteousness,  and  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  Comforter,  to  abide 
with  them  for  ever. 

Having  ourselves  partaken  of  the  salvation  which  comes  by  Jcsui 
Christ,  and  of  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  which,  we  are 
persuaded,  nothing  short  of  our  own  wilful  rebellion  against  Ood 
can  ever  separate  u8»  we  cannot  but  fervently  desire,  that  all  man* 
kind  may  become  partakers   of  the  same  "  unspeakable  gift-'' 

And  now  being  about  to  leave  this  land,  we  would  **  commend 
you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  buDd 
you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  that  are 
sanctified. "    Your  friends, 

JAMES  BACKHOUSE, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  WALKER. 

Cap4  Toum,  8mUh  Africa,  the  20/A 
(/M«  Sa  month,  ld40. 
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Observations,  submitted  in  Brotherly  Love,  to  the  Mis- 
sionaries and  other  Gospel  Labourers,  in  South 
Africa* 

Bepore  entering  upon  a  religious  visit  to  the  Inhabitants  of  South- 
ern Africa,  we  felt  a  deep  interest  respecting  the  many  devoted  meut 
who,  being  connected  with  the  Missions  of  different  denominations 
of  Christians,  were  labouring  to  turn  the  benighted  Native  Popula- 
tion ^'  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God.  '* — Assured  that  these  disinterested  individuals  had  renounced 
many  earthly  comforts,  and  the  prospects  of  worldly  advancement, 
from  a  concern  for  the  souls  of  their  fellow-mortals,  we  **  esteemed 
them  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake;**  and  there  was  a  settled 
conviction  upon  our  minds,  that  they  were  peculiarly  objects  of  the 
compoaaionate  regard  of  our  Heavenly  Father. — This  conviction  wai 
confirmed  as  we  visited  the  respective  Stations,  and  had  the  privi- 
lege, in  most  instances,  of  gaining  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
parties.  And  now  that  our  general  visit  is  completed,  we  believe 
it  to  be  our  duty,  under  the  continued  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
christian  affection,  both  for  the  persons  in  the  station  of  Missions* 
ries,  and  those  acting  as  Assistants  or  Catcchists,  to  solicit  theif 
attention  to  a  few  subjects,  connected  with  the  great  and  glorious 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

The  feeling  of  lively  interest  has  also  been  excited  in  our  hcarta, 
on  behalf  of  the  persons  who  minister  to  Congregations  of  Colonists ; 
to  them  we  would  likewise  address  the  salutation  of  christian  love, 
and  commend  to  their  consideration  such  of  the  following  remarks 
as  they  may  feel  applicable  to  themselves,  in  reference  to  the  re- 
sponsible office  they  have  undertaken. 

We  apprehend  that  Berious  discouragements  often  press  upon  the 
minds  of  the  sincere-hearted  labourers,  especially  when  they  con- 
^  template  the  magnitude  of  the  work  before  them,  and  the  little, 
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comparatively,  that  has  been  effected,  as  weU  as  the  tardinegs  of  its 
progress.  We  may  record,  however,  our  coaviction,  that  the  mea- 
sure of  success  which  has  been  granted,  in  the  reception  of  the 
Gospel,  by  a  gn*<^atcr  or  less  number  of  indiriduab  in  e^  V    j, 

and  in  the  more  general  abandonment  of  barbarous  and  suj  .rj 

practices,  and  adoption  of  civilized  habits,  abundfintly  proves  thut 
the  labour  bestowed  has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  \\niil8t 
hearing,  therefore,  in  continual  remembrancet  that  the  *''  sufficiency 
of  the  faithful  labourers  is  not  of  themselves,  but  of  God  ;  *'  and 
that,  *  -  except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that 
build  it ; "  there  is  ample  encouragement  to  persevere,  in  humble 
dependence  upon  him  for  a  further  blessing. 

But  in  order  to  secure  the  divine  blessing,  how  essential  is  it 
that  all  seek  to  know  what  their  individual  duty  before  God  is  ;  and 
aeek  for  ability  from  him  to  perform  it.  The  Lord  is  ever  ready  to 
help  those  who  trust  in  him  alone,  and  who,  feeling  their  own  weak- 
ness and  imworthiness,  pray  unto  him  in  the  name  of  Jesus  for  the 
supply  of  their  need ;  his  promise  to  these  is,  *' Whatsoever  yc  shall 
ask  in  my  name,  that  wiU  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified 
in  the  Son.  ** — ^To  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  a  man  must  know  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  upon  his  mind,  and  its  enlight* 
ening  infiuencc,  giving  him  a  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness.  It 
is  his  privilege,  if  one  of  Christ's  flock,  to  **  know  his  voice/'  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  **  the  voice  of  the  stranger  ;  **  to  experience 
"  the  good  Shepherd  to  put  him  forth,  and  to  go  before  him,  ** — 
It  ia  unspeakably  important  for  all,  but  especially  for  those  who 
*' labour  in  word  and  doctrine,  *'  to  "  hearken  d"'  "  unto  the 

voice  of  Christ,  waiting  upon  him,  not  only  to  ht  id  of  evil 

by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  also,  -*  of  righteousness/'  that  they  may  be 
guided  into  all  truth ;  and  that  thus,  *^  believing  with  the  heart 
unto  righteousness,  " — ^**  believing  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,** 
— they  may  not  only  receive  the  evidence  in  themselves,  that  thi 
sins  are  forgiven  for  his  sake,  but  that,  '*  this  may  be  the  confideni 
they  have  in  him,  that  if  they  ask  anything  according  to  hii  will, 
he  heareth  them,  *' 

It  b  absolutely  essential^  before  any  can  labour  saccessfally  in 
the  Gospel,  that  they  themselves  understand  it  experimentally.  For 
how  shall  a  man  teach  that  which  he  has  not  learned  I  '*  If  the 
bUnd  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch.  ^  And  the  eyes 
of  the  teacher  must,  not  only  have  been  once  opened  to  that 
which  makes  sin  manifest,  and  in  which  the  children  of  God  **ha* 
feUowship  one  with  another,  and  know  the  blood  of  Jesus 
his  Son^  to  cleanse  them  horn  all  sb,''  but  thero  mu^it  be  on  al 
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in  the  light,— a  continued  walking  therein.  This  is  aptly  set  forth 
by  the  Redeemer  himself,  binder  the  aimilitude  of  the  vine  and  the 
branches  :  *'  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it 
abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.  He  that 
abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit  t 
for  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.*' 

Among  the  fruit  here  referred  to,  an  apostle  has  enumerated, 
*•  faith,  virtue,  knowledge,  temperance*  patience,  godlinesa,  bro- 
therly-kindness, charity  ;  "  and  has  added,  **  He  that  lacketh  thesa 
things  19  blind,  and  cannot  sec  afar  oiT,  and  hath  forgotten  that  he 
was  purged  from  his  old  sins/'  But  those  who  are  called  of  Christ 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  who,  abiding  in  him,  bring  forth  fruit  to 
Lis  glory,  fulfil  the  command,  to  **  teach,  baptizing  into  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  baptism 
is  not  effected  by  water,  but  by  the  power  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost ;  **  the 
Spirit  of  their  Father  which  speaketh  in  them,  **  and  which  alone 
gives  efficacy  to  the  words  spoken,  so  as  to  convince  men  of  sin, 
prompt  them  to  seek  reconcUiation  with  the  Father^  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Son,  under  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  thus  it  builds  them  up  in  the  faith. — Without  the  preacher 
bimself  be  in  Christ,  his  words,  however  sound  and  correct  they 
may  be  as  to  doctrine,  however  replete  with  *'  knowledge,  '*  being 
destitute  of  the  '*  charity,'*  or  love  which  "edifieth, "  they  will  be 
as  inefficacious,  **  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  " 

As  the  successful  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  thus  depends  on 
its  being  advocated  under  the  influence  of  divine  power,  though 
**  this  treasure  is  dispensed  through  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excel- 
lency of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  men,  '*  so  Satan  sets 
in  array  against  this  scriptural  view  of  the  subject,  not  oidy  the 
speculations  of  the  carnally  minded,  but  also,  the  sophisms  of  par- 
tially enlightened  christians.  The  former,  having  assumed  the 
christian  name,  that  they  may  lull  conscience  to  sleep,  often  make 
great  professions  of  regard  for  the  Scriptures,  while  they  contemn  a 
belief  in  that  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  to  which  the  Sacred  Volume  so 
abundantly  bears  testimony  ;  and  the  latter,  whose  spiritual  vision 
is  comparable  only  to  that  of  him  who  **  saw  men  as  trees  walking," 
pronounce,  in  their  fallacious  reasonings,  as  enthusiastic,  this  ex- 
ceedingly important  doctrine  of  the  Gospel. 

The  enemy  of  all  righteousness  likewise  opposes  to  the  needful 

subjection  of  the  mind  to  Christ,  *'  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of 

the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life  ;^*  hence  it  is  indispensably  necessary 

^    for  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  **  watch  and  pray,  that  they  enter  not 

I    into  temptation*  **     Remissness  in  this  respect  exposes  the  mind  to 
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contlntiAl  danger  of  being  **  coTrupted  ftom  the  vanptidl;  ihiikt 
ChrUt,  '*  and  to  a  consequent  incapftcity  in  adopt  tte  W<9 
which  may  bo  more  or  less  appropriJitad  by  crcry  idthU  tal» 
Bftdor  of  the  Lord  Jesus*  ^'  Now  thanks  be  unto  God«  who 
ui  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  nsaketh  muxdHtst  the  asTOiir  of  liia  Ih^ 
ledge  by  us  in  every  place ;  for  we  ore  xmU>  Qod  a  ffweel  immi 
Christ  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  tbmt  perish  |  to  tht  ^ 
we  are  the  savour  of  death  unto  death,  and  to  tho  other,  ihe 
of  life  unto  life :  and  who  [of  himself]  is  sufficient  /or  the«e  tfao^ 
for  we  are  not  as  many  which  cormpt  the  word  of  God :  bvta 
sincerity,  but  as  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  God  speak  we  in  ChoiL 
^^Thc  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  profeeaioii,  Chftst  Ji 
who  is  set  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  hig^**  **iik 
is  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  the  true  taberoade,  whidt  tl 
Lord  pitched,  and  not  man,  *'  was,  when  on  earth,  an  exantfik 
ministers,  as  well  as  to  all  others.  In  his  ministerial  charactar,  k 
deeply  sympathised  with  those  to  whom  he  niinlstcred ;  ao^ 
believe,  that  such  as  would  be  found  among*  his  faithful 
must  be  willing  to  ^*  drink  of  the  cup  of  which  their  Lord 
and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  he  was  bapttxed  withal; 
and  in  patiently  anduring  the  allotted  portion  of  saficnng  on  aeeou 
of  otlters,  thus  to  "  iUl  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictioai 
Christy  in  their  flesh«  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church. " 

We  have  felt  much  for  those  who,  in  the  discharge  of  theh  di 
to  their  fellow-mcn,  are  subjected  to  many  inconvenje&eoe  and  la 
poral  privations.  We  desire  that  they  may  be  strengthened 
*'  endure  hardness,  as  good  soldiers  of  Christ ;  *'  and  that  th«y  m 
patiently  submit^  not  only  to  these  outward  trials,  but  also  to  thoi 
inward,  and,  often,  painfully  humiliating  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Spiri 
by  which  self  is  '"  made  of  no  reputation,  ^*  and  nhich  may  Ue  m 
cessary  for  further  purification  and  refinement,  that  the 
may  be  as  **  vessels  sanctified  and  meet  for  the  Master's  tise,' 
prepared  to  labour  effectually  as  ^*  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewan 
of  the  mysteries  of  God. "  The  h  ' 
devoted  are  imposed  as  by  weight  uri^ 
that  they  may  be  more  clothed  with 
and  them  that  are  out  of  the  way, 
subjects  of  temptation  and  conilict. 

The  admission  of  a  scriptural  liber 
gtfta,  is  of  no  small  imporUince  in  cani^ 
Qospel.     Wo  have  observed  in  many 
Christianity  has  borne  a  close  accur^r. 
this  liberty  hixs  been  admitted;  whli 
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sustamed,  tlnough  the  people  being  taught  to  look  too  exclusively  to 
the  Miasionar]?',  or  other  Minister,  for  instruction ;  until  there  was 
danger  of  their  **  faith  standing  '*  more  **  in  the  wisdom/'  or  teaching 
of  man,  than  *'  in  the  power  of  God-  " 

The  great  end  of  gospel  ministry  is  to  direct  people  to  dmst, 
&nd  to  the  teaching  of  Ms  Spirit ;  which  he  promised  should  '*  teach 
his  disciples  of  all  things,  and  bring  all  tilings  to  their  remem- 
brance  :  "  and  those  who  receive  this  Spirit,  and  in  whom  it  abides, 
**  need  not  [essentially]  that  any  man  teach  them,  but  as  the  same 
Anointing  teachcth  them  of  all  things,  "  and  which  the  Apostle  has 
declared,  *'  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  '*  or  delusion.  Now,  **  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal/*  though 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  diverse.  Some  of  these  gifts  are  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  assembled  church,  and  others  less  publicly ;  and  where 
way  is  freely  made  for  such  exercise,  the  spiritually  minded  among 
the  people  become  fellow -helpers  in  the  promulgation  of  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth,  and  the  body  at  large  is  edified. 

^Vllere  the  church,  when  met  to  transact  its  affairs  of  discipline, 
consists  of  *•  apostles,  and  elders,  and  brethren,  '*  according  to  the 
primitive  plan,  many  of  its  members  are  found  to  have  the  gifts  of 
**  helps  and  governments,'*  as  well  as  those  of  "  prophecy  [or  minis- 
try] and  teaching, "  &c.  all  of  which  arc  to  be  valued  and  used  in 
their  respective  places.  The  latter  gifts,  particularly,  as  they  have 
been  rightly  exercised,  have  proved  of  special  service  to  the  mis- 
sions ;  the  people  of  which,  being  often  scattered  in  small  groups, 
cannot  be  so  frequently  visited  by  the  Missionary  as  he  would  wish; 
but  when  collected  together,  and  encouraged  in  their  family  and 
private  devotions,  by  spiritually-minded  helpers,  they  lyve  been 
greatly  benefited. — Nor  is  human  learning,  however  valuable,  and 
deservedly  to  be  esteemed  in  its  place,  by  any  means,  an  essential 
qualification  for  true  christian  ministry.  The  unlearned  in  the  wis* 
dom  and  acquirements  of  this  world,  but  who,  nevertheless,  have 
been  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ,  have  not  unfrequently  been 
made,  through  the  power  of  God,  even  chief  instruments  in  turning 
others  unto  the  Lord, 

•ut,  though  advocating  the  scriptural  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts, 
nevertheless,  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  there 
to  regulate  their  movements  in  these  important  matters 
le  rule,  and  only  "  according  to  the  gift  of  the  grace 
►vrn  unto  them  :  that  nothing  may  be  done  through  strife 
'  bnt  ^1^ 't  flic  counsel  of  the  Apostle  be  strictly  ad- 
hath  received  the  gift,  even  so  minister 
«  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace 
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of  God*  If  any  man  8peak»  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God :  if 
any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  aa  of  the  ahility  ^hich  God  giveth  ; 
that  God  in  all  things  may  be  glorified,  through  Jesus  Christ.  *' 

We  have  regretted  to  observe,  in  a  fevr  instances,  black  gowna 
and  other  clerical  badges,  used,  even  among  Missionaries  to  the 
coloured  tribes.  These  things  are  descended  from  the  church  of 
Home,  and  are  in  true  harmony  with  its  spirit :  and  though  wc  are 
aware,  that  these  and  other  relics  of  Popery  obtain,  even  at  this 
day,  among  what  are  styled  protestant,  or  reformed  churches,  we 
would  entreat  our  dear  brethren  of  every  church  in  South  Africa* 
to  beware  how  they  clog  themselves  and  their  services  with  such 
*'  solemn  lumber,  **  which  are  contrary  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Go»- 
pel^  and  tend  to  perpetuate  the  unscriptural  notion,  that  the  chiis-i 
tian  ministry  is  restricted  to  a  certain  order  of  men,  arrayed  in  a 
particular  garb. 

Much  difference  of  sentiment  prevails  among  Miasionariea*  as  to 
the  mode  of  treatment,  proper  to  be  observed  towards  the  Native 
Tribes  and  their  Cbie&.  We  have  remarked,  that  where  a  frank 
and  condescending  deportment  towards  the  people,  combined  with 
due  consideration  for  their  feelings,  was  maintained,  the  way  to 
their  hearts  became  proportionately  opened.  And  where  the  Chief 
was  treated  with  respect,  and  consulted  in  such  matters  as  could 
with  propriety  be  brought  under  his  notice,  in  thus  rendering 
**  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  '*  as  well  as  "  condescension  to 
men  of  low  estate,  '*  the  result  was  beneficial,  and  the  infiuence  of 
the  Missionaries  for  good,  was  materially  increased* 

We  apprehend,  that  great  advantage,  both  spiritually  and  tern* 
porally,  would  accrue  to  the  Native  Tribes,  were  yet  more  attention 
to  bo  paid  to  schools.  The  establishment  of  Infant  Schools  is  of 
incalculable  advantage,  in  bringing  the  mind  early  under  discipline* 
and  training  it  to  habits  of  reflection,  pre-occupying  it  also  with 
religious  principles  and  useful  knowledge,  before  the  common  cor- 
ruption of  nature  becomes  ripened  into  habit,  and  the  undet^tanding 
is  darkened  by  sin  and  superstition.  Children  at  an  early  age  acquire 
a  variety  of  languages  with  facility,  and  through  the  introduction 
of  the  English,  more  especially,  a  door  is  opened  for  obtiiining  much 
useful  knowledge,  that  may  become  very  valuable  in  connection  with 
the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  through  the  medium  of  Native  Tcachcw^ 
The  schools  for  older  children  are,  in  general,  capable  of  much  im- 
provement, notwithstanding  that,  in  some  places,  the  attention  pud 
to  them,  is  liighly  creditable  to  the  Teachers,  and  promises  a  reward 
at  a  future  day,  that  will  amply  compensate  for  the  labour  bestowed* 
— ^Thc  instruction  of  the  sons  of  chiefs,  and  other  influential  natlvca» 
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wUch,  without  abating  cxertiotiB  for  general  education,  has  been  & 
apecial  object  of  care  at  some  of  the  missionary  institutioiiB,  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  permanently  beneficial  results. 

The  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  mechanical  art«,  we  are  con- 
vinced, claims  more  attention  than  has  usually  been  given  to  these 
objects  by  Missionary  Bodies.  Unless  the  Native  Population  be 
furnished  with  salutary  occupation  for  body  and  mind,  and  the  means 
of  thereby  improving  their  temporal  condition,  there  is  a  danger  of 
their  relapsing  into  habits  of  recklessness  and  sloth,  or  of  seeking, 
in  Uie  excitements  of  war  and  the  chase,  or  in  other  accompaniments 
of  semi-barbarism,  relief  from  the  painful  vacuity  which  must  other- 
wise  be  their  experience.  When  they  acquire  an  interest  in  the  soil, 
and  become  alive  to  the  comforts  of  a  settled  place  of  abode,  it  will  be 
less  difficult  to  perpetuate  among  them  the  genial  influence  which 
Christianity  may  have  produced,  and  to  carry  it  forward  to  maturity- 
It  has  been  gratifying  to  observe  the  degree  in  which  wars  and  pre- 
datory incursions  have  ceased  among  trihes  which  have  come  under 
Missionary  instruction,  limited  as  is  the  extent  to  which  the  Gospel 
has  yet  been  received.  We  earnestly  desire,  that  both  Missionaries 
and  those  with  whom  they  labour,  may  Icam  to  look  imto  the  Lord 
alone  for  defence,  so  that  they  may  in  no  way  identify  themselves 
with  the  anti-christian  practice  of  war  ;  but  that  continually  seeking 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enable  them  to  walk  worthy  of  their 
peaceful  vocation,  they  may  demonstrate  to  the  world,  that  chris- 
tianity  is  a  system  which  brings  ** glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  goodwill  toward  men,  " 

The  advantages  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  both  as  regard  health  and  example,  have  been  abundantly 
proved  of  late  years  in  the  experience  of  multitudes,  among  whom 
are  numerous  Missionaries.  We  would  recommend  this  subject  to 
the  solemn  consideration  of  every  one  engaged  in  the  work  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  lest,  by  countenancing  the  use  of  that  by  which 
6o  many  of  his  feUow- creatures  are  not  merely  stumbled  and  made 
weaki  but  utterly  ruined  for  time  and  eternity,  he  have  to  charge 
himself  with  having  been  indirectly  accessory  to  such  a%vful  results. 
We  have  no  doubt,  that  Mbsionaries  would  also  feel  the  reward 
of  peace  in  denying  themselves  of  tobacco  and  snufT,  which  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them ;  these,  like  intoxicating  liquors,  mate- 
rially diminish  the  means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
K  of  promoting,  pecuniarily,  the  advancement  of  that  which  la  good. 
B  We  should  fail  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty,  did  we  shrink  ^m  ad- 
B  Terting  to  a  subject  which  has  occasionally  excited  our  regret  Very 
Bgieiierallyy  we  have  found  our  Missionary  Friends  pleased  with  their 
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own  fields  of  labour,  but  in  some  instances^  disposed  to  speak  sltg] 
ingly  of  the  fields  occupied-  by  otbers.  We  think  this  is  of  b" 
tendency,  and  needs  to  be  guarded  against.  Everywhere  man,  in 
unregcnerate  state,  presents  a  picture  of  untowardneas.  In 
situations,  this  may  be  more,  and  in  others  less,  apparent,  as  it 
variously  modified  by  circumstances.  But  how  unpromisiDg  soe' 
the  aspect  of  some  portions  of  the  human  family  may  be,  when 
garded  from  a  distance,  the  exercise  of  the  ^^  charity  that  hopeth 
things/'  is  incumbent  on  christians,  especially  on  those  who  are  la- 
bouring for  the  restoration  of  their  fallen  race  to  a  better  state  ;  nor 
is  it  the  less  so,  because  their  own  peculiar  allotment  in  the  vineyard 
may  present  an  appearance,  in  their  estimation,  more  hopcfuL 

The  exercise  of  this  divine  charity,  in  its  fuhiess,  caused  our  great 
and  holy  Exemplar  to  lay  down  his  life  for  all  men.  He  desptsi 
none  of  the  human  family*  And  there  is  need  for  all,  but  particxilar! 
for  Missionaries,  to  have  their  minds  habitually  clothed  with  this  cha- 
rity, or  love,  so  that  no  one  may  regard  another  with  an  unworthy 
jealousy,  or  despise  another,  whether  connected  with  the  same,  or 
with  a  difTereBt  religious  body ;  that  none  be  tempted  to  indulge  in 
a  contemptuous  spirit  toward  any  brother;  **  that  no  one  be  polfeii 
up  against  another ;  *'  that  none  give  way  to  "  doting  about  qnes* 
tions  and  strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  ratlings, 
evil  surmisings ;  "  nor  "  moke  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word,  nor 
lay  a  snare  for  him  that  reproveth  in  the  gate,  nor  turn  aside  the 
just  for  a  thing  of  nought :  '*  but  that  all  may  "  walk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  wherewith  they  are  called,  with  all  lowliness  and  me^Ec 
ness,  with  longsuffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love,  endea- 
vouring to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace, " 

In  conclusion,  we  would  add  the  expression  of  our  fervent  desire, 

that  the  blessing  of  the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest  may  rest  u; 

the  Missionaries,  and  upon  their  dedicxited  partners  in  life. 

have  found  the  latter,  not  only  deeply  interested,  but  often,  < 

sively  useful,  in  the  great  work  in  which  their  husbands  are  engagedi^ 

May  this  blessing  be  likewise  extended  to  all  who  are  assistants  in 

so  noble  a  cause  ;  and  may  it  prosper  and  prevail  until  "  the  em 

shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  a^  the  waters  cover  the 
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